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PREFACE. 


HIS  volume  is  the  outcome  of  a  desire  I  have  long  had  to  embody,  in  a  compact 
and  convenient  form,  much  scattered  information  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  Cripplegate  Ward.  In  indicating  the  changes  in  the  buildings  and 
streets  of  this  ward  it  may  well  be  assumed  that  similar  changes  have  taken 
place  in  every  other  ward  of  our  ancient  city — of  each  could  similarly  be  written  an 
interesting  record  of  its  old  citizens,  its  streets,  places  of  worship,  trades,  and  physical 
aspects. 

Much  of  the  information  given  has  been  gathered  from  the  numerous  publications 
dealing  with  the  City  of  London,  and  particularly  from  the  Wills  and  Deeds  enrolled 
in  the  Court  of  Husting,  1258-1688,  extracted  and  edited  by  Dr.  Reginald  Sharpe,  late 
Records  Clerk  to  the  Corporation,  from  the  earlier  historians,  Stow,  Howell,  Newcourt, 
Maitland,  Entick,  and  Hughson,  and  nearer  our  own  times,  from  Riley,  Loftie,  and  Wheatley- 
The  street  directories  of  Johnstone,  Robson,  and  the  long  series  of  Post  Office  directories 
have  furnished  much  information  concerning  the  trades  carried  on  in  the  fifty-six  streets 
in  the  ward. 

In  addition  to  these  printed  books,  I  have  obtained  much  valuable  information 
from  many  unpublished  records  of  the  Corporation,  including  the  rate  books  of  the 
several  parishes  contained  within  the  ward,  from  which  I  have  derived  practically  all 
the  information  concerning  the  value  of  houses  in  the  various  streets,  during  the  last 
century  and  a  half. 

In  connection  with  these  various  researches  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  Howell, 
who  in  his  "  Some  advertisements  to  the  reader,"  in  his  history,  "  Londinopolis,"  1657, 
quaintly  says  :  "  They  who  make  researches  into  antiquity,  may  be  said  to  passe  often  through 
many  dark  lobbies,  and  dusky  places,  before  they  come  to  AULA  LUCIS,  the  Great  Hall  of  Light ; 
They  must  repair  to  old  Archives,  and  peruse  many  mouldred  and  moth-eaten  Records,  and 
so  bring  light  as  it  were  out  of  darkness,  to  inform  the  present  world,  what  the  former  did,  and 
make  us  see  truth  through  our  ancestors'  eyes.  .  .  .  So,  concerning  this  present  treatise,  although 
the  trace,  and  form  of  the  structure  be  mine  own ;  yet,  I  am  so  much  the  child  of  modesty,  as 
to  acknowledge  to  have  fetch' d  most  of  my  materials  from  others,  who  preceded  me  in  the  same 
subject ;  as  from  Mr.  Stow,  and  those  industrious  persons,  who  have  made  additionals  unto 
him ;  yet  .  .  .  there  be  divers  things  inserted  here,  which  are  not  found  there ;  nor  any  where 
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else,  besides  those  modern  occurrences  which  have  happened  since,  and  are  contemporary  with 
myself,"  and  with  even  more  modesty  than  Howell  I  would  say  that  his  "  advertisement  " 
exactly  explains  my  position  in  regard  to  this  work. 

As  with  the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant  my  efforts  to  obtain  illustrations  of  streets  and 
buildings  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  have  been  entirely  fruitless,  but 
to  minimise  this  failure  as  far  as  possible  I  have  freely  reproduced  copies  of  prints  and 
drawings  made  during  the  last  century,  and  have  also  had  drawn  many  views  of  streets 
and  houses  in  the  ward  as  they  now  appear. 

Possibly  part  of  the  information  and  some  of  the  illustrations  here  given  may  not 
be  deemed  particularly  interesting  to  the  present-day  reader,  but  it  is  my  hope  that  copies 
of  this  book  may  survive  for  a  century  or  two,  and  thus  enable  our  descendants  to 
obtain  a  clearer  knowledge  and  picture  of  a  city  ward  as  it  appeared  in  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth,  and  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  than  we  possess  of  wards  in  the 
earlier  centuries. 

The  time  expended  in  obtaining  and  classifying  the  information  contained  in  this  book 
has  necessarily  been  very  great,  and  though  the  work  has  been  spread  over  many  years, 
there  has  been,  nevertheless,  no  lack  of  incitement  for  its  continuance  and  completion. 

In  concluding  these  prefatory  notes  I  must  sincerely  thank  those  who  have  assisted 
me  in  this  compilation,  amongst  whom  I  would  mention  Dr.  Reginald  Sharpe,  Mr.  Bernard 
Kettle,  the  Guildhall  Librarian,  whose  advice  and  assistance  have  been  invaluable,  and  all 
the  Library  Staff.  To  Mr.  G.  C.  James,  F.S.I.,  the  late  head  of  the  Valuation  and  Rating 
Department  of  the  Corporation,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Bickncll,  of  the  Public  Health  Department, 
I  am  indebted  for  considerable  help  and  advice  in  my  numerous  searches  in  the  rate  books 
for  the  assessments  of  houses  in  the  ward  from  the  year  1771.  I  also  wish  to  include  in  my 
thanks  Sir  Robert  Pearce  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Capper,  the  Ward  Clerks  of  the  Outer  Ward,  and 
particularly  the  former  for  permission  to  insert  his  various  sonnets  that  appear.  Nor  must 
I  omit  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  given  me  by  the  late  Prof.  Lyon 
Turner  on  the  history  of  Nonconformity  in  the  Ward. 

To  my  son,  Mr.  John  W.  Baddeley  (who  is  keenly  interested  in  all  things  that  relate 
to  the  ward  and  the  City),  I  am  specially  indebted  for  much  general  assistance. 

I  now  venture  to  commend  the  result  of  this  "  labour  of  love  "  to  the  favourable 
consideration  of  my  numerous  friends  throughout  the  City,  and  more  especially  to  those 
with  whom  I  have  worked  in  Cripplegate  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  I  would  also  include 
all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  one  of  the  most  engrossing  of  subjects— the  history  of  the 
first  city  in  the  world— of  which  I  have  this  year  the  great  honour  to  be  the  Lord  Mayor. 

JOHN   J.  BADDELEY. 
THE  MANSION  HOUSE, 

December,  1921. 
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GENERAL    INTRODUCTION. 


"  The  streets  and  buildings  of  an  old  city  derive  interest  from  their  association  with  the 
past.  They  are,  as  it  were,  links  in  the  chain  of  its  progress,  illustrating  and  exemplifying 
its  growth  and  development." — (From  Harben's  Preface.) 


THE   WARD   OF   CRIPPLEGATE 

(WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT). 

F  the  twenty-six  Wards  into  which  the  City  of  London  is  divided,  the  Ward  of 
Cripplegate  may  fairly  claim  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting — by 
reason  of  its  size,  the  large  businesses  carried  on  within  its  borders,  and  its 
many  historic  associations.  The  names  of  John  Milton,  Daniel  de  Foe,  John 
Speed,  and  John  Fox  the  Martyrologist,  amongst  writers  ;  the  saintly  Bishop  Lancelot 
Andrewes,  amongst  clerics  ;  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  and  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  of  Arctic  and 
Armada  fame  ;  Shakespeare  (who  once  lodged  in  Silver  Street),  and  his  fellow  actors,  John 
Heminges  and  Henry  Condell,  to  whom  the  world  owes  the  preservation  of  his  works; 
Richard  Spelman,  the  antiquarian  ;  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  married  at  St.  Giles' ;  Prince 
Rupert,  and  the  Earls  of  Bridgewater,  are  sufficient  alone  to  claim  for  Cripplegate  a  fore- 
most place  in  the  City's  history. 

Before  proceeding  further,  some  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  word  '  Cripplegate  ' 
is  desirable,  the  more  so  because  it  lends  itself  so  easily  to  false  derivation  ;  for  this  purpose 
the  writer  has  had  recourse  to  the  explanation  given  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Denton,  in  his 
"  Records  of  Cripplegate."  He  says,  in  reference  to  the  popular  rendering  (respecting 
cripples  begging  at  the  gate)  : — 

The  etymology  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  Cripple-gate  was  a  postern  gate  leading  to  the  Barbican,  while 
this  watch-tower  in  advance  of  the  City  walls  was  fortified.  The  road  between  the  postern  and  the  burghkenning 
ran  necessarily  between  two  low  walls — most  likely  of  earth — which  formed  what  in  fortification  would  be  described 
as  a  covered  way.  The  name  in  Anglo-Saxon  would  be  "  Crepel,"  "  Cryfele,"  or  "  Crypele,"  a  den  or  passage  under 
ground,  a  burrow  (meatus  subterraneus)  and  geat,  a  gate,  street  or  way.  (O.  Sax.,  gat,  a  hole  ;  German,  gasse,  a 
thoroughfare,  narrow  road ;  see  Bosworth's  Ang.  Sax.  Diet.) 

Cripplegate  Ward  is  the  second  largest  in  the  City  (Farringdon  Without  being  the  largest), 
covering  an  area  of  over  63  acres — nearly  a  tenth  of  the  whole  City.  The  within  ward  covers 
20.6  acres,  and  the  outer  ward  42.6  acres.  It  ranks  third  in  the  gross  value  of  the  wards. 
At  the  last  day  census  taken  in  the  City  (1911)  the  ward  stood  second  in  point  of  numbers, 
having  a  population  of  36,793 — by  far  the  greater  number  of  whom  were  employed  in  the 
various  warehouses  and  factories. 

Amongst  many  other  matters  in  the  history  of  the  City  of  London,  the  origin  of  which 
it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  determine,  are  the  boundaries  of  the  twenty-six  wards  which  are 
contained  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  which  have  never  been  materially  altered  from  the 
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time  of  the  first  settlement.  Notwithstanding  diligent  search  through  the  City's  Records  by 
many  skilled  antiquarians,  no  definite  indication  can  at  present  be  traced  of  any  formal 
ordering  of  the  boundary  between  ward  and  ward.  The  outer  boundaries  of  the  wards 
abutting  on  the  River  Thames,  or  on  the  known  site  of  the  City  Wall,  are  natural  and  clear 
boundaries,  but  the  origin  of  the  inner  ones  seems  likely  to  remain  for  ever  a  mystery,  or 
at  best  a  matter  for  conjecture,  as  also  must  be  the  origin  of  the  outer  boundary  of 
those  portions  of  the  wards  outside  the  City  Wall,  such  as  Aldersgate  Without,  Bishopsgate 
Withottt,  Cripplegate  Without,  and  Farringdon  Without. 

Loftie  was  of  the  opinion  that  some  arrangement,  or  re-arrangement,  was  made  just 
prior  to  A.D.  1290  (probably  circa  1280-6),  when  the  first  list  of  Aldermen  with  their  respective 
wards  was  made.  This  list  is  contained  in  Letter  Book  A,  fo.  116,  of  the  City's  Records.  He 
further  says :  '  The  earliest  division  of  the  City  was  in  sokes,  estates,  or  holdings,  developed 
on  the  one  hand  into  parishes,  and  on  the  other  into  wards.' 

Maitland,  writing  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  says1  :— 

Tho'  I  cannot  ascertain  the  time  when  this  city  was  at  first  divided  into  wards  ;  yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
first  division  thereof  was  not  on  the  account  of  Government  ;  but,  rather,  that  London,  like  the  other  cities  and  towns 
of  the  kingdom,  was  antiently  held  of  the  Saxon  kings  and  nobility  in  demesne,  and  whose  several  properties  therein, 
being  so  many  sokes  or  liberties,  were  under  the  immediate  dominion  of  their  respective  lords,  who  were  the  Governors 
or  Wardens  thereof  ;  whence,  I  imagine,  arose  the  Saxon  appellation,  Ward,  which  signifies  a  quarter  or  district. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  these  Governors 
or  Wardens  were  in  virtue  of  their  position  the  chief  men  or  Elder-men  of  the  City,  and  were 
called  together  by  the  Mayor  to  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  ;  their  wards  or  estates 
being,  as  a  rule,  named  after  them.  We  find  in  Liber  Albus  that  the  present  Vintry  Ward  was 
called  the  Ward  of  Henry  de  Covyntre  ;  Tower  Ward,  the  Ward  of  William  de  Hadestock  ; 
and  Cripplegate  Ward,  the  Ward  of  Henry  de  Frowyck. 

The  boundary  of  Cripplegate  \Vard  (both  within  and  without)  is  no  doubt  substantially 
the  same  as  it  was  when  Henry  de  Frowyck  was  its  Alderman  (circa  1276-1286).  Three 
hundred  years  after  this  time,  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  gives  a  clear  description,  as 
hereafter  set  out,  of  the  boundary  of  both  the  inner  and  outer  wards,  which  can  be  easily 
followed  at  the  present  day. 

In  respect  to  the  terrain  of  the  inner  ward,  it  is,  like  the  other  wards  north  of  Cheapside, 
fairly  level,  rising  slightly  to  the  west,  and,  at  the  present  day,  is  considerably  higher  than  in 
Roman  times.  In  a  parliamentary  inquiry  held  in  1844  as  to  the  depth  of  the  '  made 
ground  '  of  the  City,  it  was  stated  that  Gresham  Street,  which  runs  through  the  centre 
of  the  within  ward,  was  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  above  the  natural  soil,  but  this  accumu- 
lation of  artificial  crust  must  have  been  going  on,  in  or  before  Roman  times,  for  the 
foundations  of  the  City  Wall  are  seldom  found  more  than  twelve  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  at  the  present  day. 

The  district  outside  the  north  Wall  of  the  City  seems  always  to  have  been  considered  as 
naturally  swampy.  This  character  has  been  given  it,  amongst  others,  by  the  present 
writer  (from  imperfect  information)  in  his  book,  "  The  Church  and  Parish  of  St.  Giles." 

(i)  1756,  p.  760. 
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FitzStephen,  a  writer  of  the  time  of  Henry  II,  who  speaks  of  the  district  as  a  "  moor,"  says, 
"  When  that  great  marsh  which  washes  the  Walls  of  the  City  on  the  north  side  is  frozen  over, 
the  young  men  go  out  in  crowds  to  divert  themselves  on  the  ice  "  ;  and  Stow  says,  "  it  was  a 
rotten  moorish  ground."  This  may  have  been  the  occasional  aspect  of  the  ground  in  the 
winter,  but,  from  the  fact  that  not  only  many  houses,  but  streets  are  mentioned  in  the  Wills 
enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Husting  as  existing  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  this  district,  and  as 
there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  given  by  any  early  writer  as  to  a  reclamation  of  the  land  at  this 
period,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  portions  of  the  moor  at  least  were  firm  ground.  The  balance 
of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  a  theory  that  originally,  and  until  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the 
greater  part  of  the  ground  north  of  the  City  Wall  was  solid  ground,  and  being  somewhat 
undulating,  contained  small  shallow  ponds  or  lakes,  which  helped  to  supply  the  several  small 
streams  that  we  know  passed  through  the  district  on  the  way  to  the  Thames ;  and  that  these 
streams  were  pure,  fresh,  and  running  water,  we  are  assured  from  the  fact  that  a  very  large 
number  of  brewers  carried  on  their  business  in  Cripplegate,  and  their  trade  so  great,  that  they 
found  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  safe  entrance  into  the  City,  to  repair  the  Gate  in  1244,  when  it 
had  become  in  a  ruinous  state.  In  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  no  fewer  than 
seventy  brewers  carried  on  their  business  in  the  ward,  and  are  referred  to  in  St.  Giles'  church 
registers.  Again,  in  recent  excavations,  large  quantities  of  bright  river  bed  sand  have  been 
found  in  several  places — for  instance,  in  Jewin  Street  and  in  Moor  Lane,  at  the  site  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  church,  where,  at  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  more  sand  was  found  than  sufficed  for 
furnishing  the  concrete  foundation  of  a  large  building.  It  is  also  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
Romans  made  large  quantities  of  bricks,  which  were  used  in  the  erection  of  their  houses,  and 
of  the  wall  surrounding  the  city,  and  although  some  of  these  bricks  may  have  been  made  in  the 
city  itself,  yet  far  larger  quantities  must  have  been  made  outside.  In  the  process  much 
clay  earth  would  be  removed  several  feet  from  the  surface,  but  the  sand  not  being  reached 
an  impervious  soil  for  the  reception  of  water  would  be  thus  accumulating  to  such  an  extent 
that  FitzStephen's  skaters  could  well  disport  themselves  on  the  ice  in  winter.  In  later  times, 
in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  population,  and  of  these  pits,  with  the  accumulated  water, 
becoming  more  and  more  a  receptacle  for  the  drainage  and  the  general  filth  and  rubbish  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  city,  the  district  became  a  nuisance,  and  one  cause  of  the  dreadful 
epidemics  of  the  plague  and  typhus  with  which  London  was  so  often  visited.  Nothing  seems 
to  have  been  done  to  fill  up  what  may  be  called  these  clay  pits  until  the  year  1414,  when  the 
City  authorities  made  a  postern  gate  near  what  is  now  Moorgate  Street,  and  constructed  a 
road  towards  Hoxton,  and,  at  the  same  time,  dug  ditches  to  drain  off  the  stagnant  waters  into 
the  streams  that  flowed  into  the  Walbrook  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Fleet  ditch  on  the  other. 
The  excavations  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  brick  earth  referred  to,  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  towards  the  east,  that  is,  at  that  part  now  known  as  Moorfields,  and,  even  more  east- 
ward, to  what  is  now  Blomfield  Street  and  Finsbury  Circus. 

In  the  parliamentary  inquiry  before  referred  to,  we  find  that  the  made  ground  in  Red- 
cross  Street  is  only  seven  to  nine  feet  in  depth  ;  while  in  Moorgate  Street  it  is  from  16  feet  to 
21  feet,  and  we  know,  from  the  recent  work  to  the  foundations  of  St.  Giles'  church,  that  a 
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stone  found  in  situ,  originally  leading  up  to  the  level  of  the  church  floor,  was  only  five  feet 
below  the  present  surface  of  the  street,  and  that  may  be  taken  as  the  depth  of  the  made 
ground  throughout  Cripplegate  Without  ward  after  the  clay  pits  were  filled  in. 

The  Ward  is  unique  in  many  respects  amongst  the  other  wards  of  the  City.  It  is  the 
only  ward  divided  into  two,  each  having  separate  representatives  in  the  Common  Council, 
each  elected  by  an  entirely  different  body  of  electors,  both  however  being  presided  over  by 
one  Alderman,  in  the  election  of  whom  the  whole  Ward  (or  two  Wards)  takes  part.  This 
arrangement  did  not  always  obtain,  as  we  find  by  the  Corporation  Records  that,  until  the 
year  1569,  the  Ward  was  undivided,  but  in  that  year  a  separate  election  was  ordered  for  the 
portion  within,  and  for  that  part  without,  the  walls,  which  order  has  been  carried  out 
to  the  present  day. 

The  Ward  is  particularly  rich  in  its  associations  both  among  historic  churches  and 
ancient  buildings  that  have  stood,  or  still  stand,  within  its  boundaries.  The  Inner  Ward 
can  count  amongst  its  associations  the  ancient  churches  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  in  Milk 
Street,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and  which  was  not  re-erected,  and  of 
St.  Michael,  at  the  corner  of  Wood  Street  and  Huggin  Lane,  removed  in  1897,  and  the 
churches  still  existing  of  St.  Alban,  Wood  Street  ;  St.  Alphage,  London  Wall ;  and  St.  Mary, 
Aldermanbury  ;  the  hospital  of  William  Elsyng  (the  noted  Mercer),  known  as  "  Elsyng 
Spital,"  and,  in  close  connection  with  it,  Sion  College — the  meeting  place  of  the  City  clergy — 
until  recently  standing  in  London  Wall ;  and  many  of  the  Livery  Companies'  Halls,  and 
also  one  of  the  Sheriffs'  prisons — the  Wood  Street  Compter. 

The  Outer  Ward  can  boast  of  the  world-renowned  church  of  St.  Giles,  founded  by 
Alfune,  and  in  the  building  of  which  Rahere,  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  fame,  lent 
a  helping  hand,  before  commencing  the  work  by  which  he  is  immortalised.  The  various 
almshouses  cannot  be  forgotten,  nor  the  great  houses  of  merchants  and  nobles  that  stood 
in  its  midst.  In  these  later  days  the  ward  is  proud  to  possess  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
useful  of  all  the  public  buildings  in  the  City — the  Cripplegate  Institute — in  which  is  the  only 
fully  licensed  theatre  in  the  City. 

In  addition  to  its  churches  the  Inner  Ward  can  also  boast  of  having  had  within  its 
borders  the  first  Meeting  house  of  Dissenters  within  the  City,  which  was  followed  by  many 
others  ;  and  also  the  first  Almshouse. 

The  industrial  aspect  of  the  ward  at  various  epochs  is  interesting.  The  late  Sir  Walter 
Besant,  who  has  been  justly  described  as  '  the  modern  Stow,'  in  picturing  mediaeval  London, 
wrote  that  it  might  well  be  divided  into  four  parallel  belts,  one  of  these  being  populated  by 
those  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Port  ;  another  belt,  bounded  by  an  imaginary  line  a  little 
north  of  what  is  now  Cannon  Street,  whose  population  consisted  of  the  better-class  merchants 
and  notables  ;  the  third  belt  was  that  of  the  markets  and  retailers  ;  in  this  belt  he  mentions 
West  Chepe  (now  Cheapside),  Bread  Street,  Milk  Street,  Honey  Lane,  Cloak  Lane,  Budge 
Row  ;  these  clearly  indicated  markets,  and  not  factories.  '  The  fourth  belt,  the  largest 
of  the  four,  but  the  least  densely  populated,  was  that  in  the  north  of  the  markets,  the  quarter 
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where  the  industries  of  the  City  were  carried  on.  In  this  belt  were  clustered  together,  in 
hamlets,  the  cottages  and  workshops  of  industrial  London.  The  churches  stood  among 
trees,  and  orchards,  and  gardens  ;  it  was  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  picturesque  part 
of  the  City.  On  the  north  side  was  the  old  Wall,  patched  and  repaired,  with  its  open  space 
in  front,  and  its  gates  guarded  day  and  night.' 

The  above  picturesque  and,  to  a  great  extent,  imaginary  picture  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  City,  without  doubt  applies  more  particularly  to  Cripplegate  within  the  walls,  although 
of  course  portions  of  Farringdon  Within,  Aldersgate,  Bassishaw,  and  Coleman  Street,  must 
have  been  within  this  industrial  belt.  Besant  seems  to  have  stopped  at  the  Wall,  forgetting 
that  Cripplegate  without  the  wall — so  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century — 
teemed  with  the  industrial  class,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  wills  of  such  enrolled  in  the  Court 
of  Husting  ;  in  fact,  the  orchards  that  he  speaks  of,  and  which  other  writers  (Stow  says, 
'  for  myself  I  have  seen  large,  wide  spaces  near  Ironmonger  Lane  ')  name  as  extending 
almost  from  Cheap  to  the  Wall,  would  seem  to  preclude  any  great  amount  of  manufacturing. 
We  would  rather  extend  the  manufacturing  belt  outside  the  wall,  well  into  the  outer  ward. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  orchards  that  Besant  mentions  were  built  upon,  and  the  houses 
occupied  by  city  magnates.  The  trade  phase  of  Cripplegate's  history  is  treated  in  a 
separate  chapter. 

Although  Cripplegate  has  long  enjoyed,  and  still  enjoys,  great  trade  prosperity,  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  the  history  of  the  Ward  has  had  continuous  good  fortune.  Indeed,  the 
contrary  is  so  far  true  that  it  might  almost  be  said  that  Cripplegate  (especially  the  ward 
without)  has  been  noteworthy  in  its  calamities. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Inner  Ward  was  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and 
although  the  Outer  Ward  entirely  escaped  its  ravages,  it  suffered  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  of  the  wards  from  that  time  to  the  present,  by  the  terrible  fire  of  1897,  when  nearly  a 
fifth  of  its  area  was  devastated.  The  various  years  of  Plague,  and  especially  that  of  1665, 
were  more  disastrous  to  Cripplegate  than  to  any  of  the  wards,  nearly  half  of  the  population 
being  carried  off  in  that  one  year.  From  this  time  may  be  reckoned  a  long  period  of 
decadence  of  the  ward  without.  Many  of  the  well-to-do  who  fled  to  the  west  of  the  City, 
or  to  the  country,  never  returned ;  those  who  took  their  places,  when  driven  from  within 
the  walls  by  the  fire,  had  lost  heavily,  and  in  some  cases  their  all,  and  thus  commenced 
that  long-sustained  era  of  poverty  that  characterised  the  population  for  the  following  century 
and  a  half,  the  ward's  ancient  prosperity  returning  only  within  living  memory. 

The  public  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cripplegate  has  ever  been  note- 
worthy. Many  instances  may  be  mentioned  where  they  led  the  way  to  reform,  both  in 
political  and  municipal  questions.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  they  were  staunch 
supporters  of  that  most  zealous  of  reformers,  their  own  Alderman,  Sir  Matthew  Wood, 
and  nearly  to  the  present  day  this  spirit  remained  with  many,  after  the  City  as  a 
whole  had  ceased  to  desire  more  political  reform.  In  civic  matters  the  Ward  Without 
fought  long  and  hard  for  a  better  representation  of  the  ward  in  the  Court  of  Common 
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Council,  eventually  succeeding  in  obtaining  (in  1826)  four  additional  members,  being  the 
last  ward  to  obtain  increased  representation.  In  times  of  public  commotion,  such  as 
the  Chartist  riots  in  1848,  Cripplegate  was  foremost  in  enrolling  special  constables,  2,000 
being  enrolled  on  the  yth,  8th  and  gth  of  April  in  that  year.  The  ward  was  amongst  the 
first  to  pass  resolutions  at  wardmotes  in  favour  of  the  ballot  at  municipal  elections,  which 
became  an  Act  of  Common  Council  in  1887,  and  by  the  pressure  it  brought  upon  the  Court 
of  Common  Council,  it  was  the  first  of  all  the  wards  to  obtain  a  constant  supply  of  water 
from  the  New  River  Company,  which  was  granted  by  the  Company  in  October,  1889.  The 
ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  City  have  ever  been  championed  by  Cripplegate,  which 
has  also  ever  been  on  the  watch  to  resist  any  interference  by  outside  bodies  in  the  management 
of  the  City's  affairs  ;  and  it  may  be  here  noted  that  the  proposed  Building  Act  Amendment 
Bill  of  1903,  introduced  into  Parliament  by  the  London  County  Council,  which,  if  passed, 
would  have  dealt  a  deadly  blow  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  City,  was  more 
strongly  opposed  by  Cripplegate  than  any  of  the  wards,  a  resolution  condemning  the  Bill 
being  passed  at  the  Wardmote  of  Cripplegate  Without  on  St.  Thomas'  Day,  1902.  The 
agitation  against  the  Bill  thus  set  going,  resulted  in  its  being  withdrawn,  and  another 
Bill  of  a  milder  character  substituted. 

Sir  William  Estfield,  an  Alderman  of  Cripplegate  (1423-1445),  was  the  first  to  bring 
water  into  the  City  from  the  surrounding  hills,  first  into  Cripplegate,  and  afterward  to  Fleet 
Street  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that,  as  Stow  writes  in  I603,1  '  some  small  distance  from 
the  east  end  of  this  church  (St.  Giles)  is  a  water  conduit,  brought  in  pypes  of  lead  from 
Highbery,  by  John  Middleton,  one  of  the  executors  of  Sir  William  Estfield  '  ;  and  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  it  may  be  stated  that  gas,  the  new  illuminant 
of  the  last  century,  was  installed  in  Golden  Lane  and  Beech  Street  in  1807,  being  the  first 
installation  in  the  streets  of  the  City.  In  the  same  year  it  was  installed  in  the  Golden  Lane 
brewery,  which  had  just  been  started  as  a  joint  stock  enterprise  by  one  of  the  Common 
Councilmen  of  Cripplegate. 

The  education  of  the  young  received  the  early  attention  of  Cripplegate  folk,  the  Lady 
Holies  School  for  Girls,  the  Boys'  Schools  of  both  the  inner  and  outer  wards,  and 
numerous  private  schools  testifying  to  the  ward's  enlightenment. 

The  Without  Ward  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  foremost  wards  in  attracting 
benefactors.  Alleyne,  the  founder  of  Dulwich  College,  gave  largely ;  Elsyng  and  the 
Lady  Eleanor  Holies  have  already  been  mentioned  ;  and  the  gifts  of  a  hundred  or  more 
pious  donors  are  still  administered  in  one  form  or  another  in  the  ward. 

The  Ward  of  Cripplegate  Without  is  conterminous  with  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  which  is 
the  largest  parish  in  the  City,  and  which  has  the  almost  unique  distinction  in  the  City  of 
retaining  control  over  all  its  own  charity  funds. 

The  vestry  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  consists  of  the  Vicar,  two  Church- 
wardens, and  twenty-four  members,  a  third  of  which  number  is  annually  elected,  and  is 

(i)  pp.  302,  3. 
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the  only  acting  vestry  in  the  City  of  London.  An  Act  of  Parliament  (32  and  33  Vic., 
chap,  viii)  constituting  the  vestry,  abolished  the  Select  Vestry,  which  had  governed  the 
parish  '  time  out  of  mind.' 

And  now,  having  given  a  general  idea  of  the  ward,  we  cannot  do  better,  in  conclusion, 
than  quote  the  following  sonnet  by  Sir  Robert  Pearce  (for  forty-four  years  Ward  Clerk  of 
Cripplegate  Without  and  Vestry  Clerk  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate),  which  poetically  describes 
three  hundred  years  of  its  history  and  vicissitudes  :— 

Elizabeth,  on  her  accession,  rode 

In  pomp  thro'  Cripplegate.     Of  all  the  wards 
Most  fair,  with  gardens,  mansions,  grassy  swards  ; 

And  statesmen,  magnates,  merchants,  there  abode. 

In  Stuart  days,  the  plague,  so  awful,  sowed 
Death  and  despair  in  Cripplegate,  and  lords 
And  rich  dispersed.     The  Fire,  the  poor,  in  hordes 

Drove  in  ;   to  suffer  fortune's  sorest  load 

While  Georges  reign — A  hundred  years  roll  on, 
And  Queen  Victoria's  peaceful  happy  time 

Sees  Cripplegate  all  commerce.     Where,  anon, 

Poor  dwellings  stood,  stately  warehouses  stand, 
And  busy  throngs  scarce  heed  St.  Giles's  chime, 

Less  touched  than  all  by  Time's  relenting  hand. 
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CRIPPLEGATE    WARD. 
From  W.  Newton's  "  Reconstruction  of  London,"  temp.  Henry  VIII. 

(The  City  ditch  is  seen  outside  the  wall,  and  both  the  Cripple-gate 
and  St.  Giles'  church  are  clearly  shown.) 


THE    INNER    WARD. 

r  I  THE  everyday  social  and  business  life  in  the  Ward  during  the  three  hundred  years  that 

elapsed  from  the  time  that  Henry  de  Frowyck  ruled  as  its  Alderman  (1276-1286), 

•^     until  that  of  John  Stow  (1603),  can  for  the  greater  portion  of  that   time  only  be 

conjectured  ;   but  through  the  researches  that  have  been  made  in  the  City's  Archives,  we 

are  enabled  to  obtain  glimpses  into  the  life  and  manners  of  our  predecessors  from  Stow's  time. 

The  life  of  a  citizen  of  the  inner  ward  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
was  necessarily  of  a  similar  character  to  that  of  citizens  in  the  other  wards.  Living  as 
he  did  within  the  jealously  guarded  walls  of  a  mediaeval  city,  he  had  but  little  opportunity 
of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  outer  world,  except  in  the  way  of  business  with  a 
few  provincial  towns  or  occasionally  with  towns  in  France  or  the  Low  Countries  ;  his  dealings 
with  these  were  limited  and  prescribed  ;  the  goods  of  the  Foreigner  or  the  Stranger  (i.e.,  those 
who  were  not  Freemen)  having  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  City  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
manner  so  stringent  as  would  shock  the  most  extreme  protectionist  of  these  days.  His 
amusements  were  few,  he  had  to  take  life  seriously,  and  as  a  rule  that  life  was  much  shorter 
than  in  the  present  day.  Attendance  at  his  parish  church,  of  which  there  were  five  in  the 
twenty  acres  comprising  the  inner  ward,  rightly  took  up  much  of  his  time  and  thoughts. 

The  merchant  and  craftsman  alike  had  to  take  their  share  in  guarding  the  Wall  and  the 
Gate,  the  Alderman  himself  having  to  take  his  turn  at  the  duty.  We  find  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century  that  "  at  the  Gate  of  Crepulgate  there  were  to  be  found  at  night 
from  the  ward  within,  eight  men,  well  armed,"  and  later  on  we  find  that  as  with  other 
Gates,  it  was  ordered  to  be  guarded  day  and  night  ;  by  day  by  twelve  men,  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  well  instructed  and  well  armed,  and  by  night  by  twenty-four  men.  This  duty 
of  the  citizen  was  very  strictly  performed  in  early  times,  but  in  a  more  or  less  perfunctory 
manner,  even  in  the  times  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  In  addition  to  manning  the  walls  the 
citizens  had  to  take  their  turn  in  patrolling  the  streets. 

For  an  account  of  a  portion  of  the  inner  ward  in  early  times  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  B.A.,  who  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Anglo-Jewish  Historical  Exhibition 
in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  in  1887,  on  the  London  Jewry  or  Ghetto  in  1290,  the  year  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  England.  He  gives  the  names  of  twenty-two  Jewish  owners 
of  houses.  Ten  of  these  houses  were  in  Cripplegate  within,  namely,  three  in  Wood  Street, 
five  in  Milk  Street,  and  two  in  Lad  Lane  (now  Gresham  Street).  The  other  twelve  were  on 
the  western  side  of  Coleman  Street  in  Bassishaw  ward,  one  being  in  Ironmonger  Lane  in 
Cheap  ward.  Not  a  single  Jew's  house  appears  in  the  Jewry,  which  was  situated  on  the 
site  of  the  street  then  and  now  known  as  Old  Jewry.  The  synagogue  was  in  Cateaton  Street 
(now  Gresham  Street)  on  the  east  of  the  (then  existing)  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry.  The 
annual  value  of  these  houses  varied  from  £2  to  £12  175.,  the  average  being  £3  per  house. 
An  inquisition  (36  Henry  III)  was  made  on  a  house  of  a  rental  value  of  £2  per  annum,  by 
a  mixed  jury  of  Christians  and  Jews.  The  Christian  jury  assessed  its  value  at  £40,  or  twenty 
years'  purchase  ;  the  Jews  on  the  other  hand  considered  it  worth  £53  135.  4^.,  or  nearly 
seven  years  longer.  Mr.  Jacobs  stated  that  before  the  expulsion  the  whole  of  the  land 
between  Milk  Street  and  Wood  Street  belonged  to  one  Cok  Aggyn,  or  Hagin,  whose  family 
lived  at  the  corner  of  Wood  Street  and  Lad  Lane,  and  who  gave  the  name  of  Hagin  or 
Huggin  to  the  lane  opposite.  Stow  states  that  St.  Stephen's  church  in  Coleman  Street 
was  once  a  synagogue. 

One  would  wish  to  have  some  pictorial  representations  of  Wood  Street  or  Aldermanbury 
in  these  centuries  ;  they  can  be  imagined  only  as  narrow  and  tortuous,  badly  paved,  with 
no  footpath,  with  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses  so  overhanging  that  they  would  nearly 


meet  across  the  street.  Sir  William  Davenant  (who  lived  in  Cripplegate)  furnishes  a 
whimsical  account  of  the  state  of  buildings  in  the  City  of  London  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  says  :  "  Sure  your  ancestors  contrived  your  narrow  Streets  in 
the  days  of  Wheel-barrows  before  those  greater  Engines,  carts,  were  invented  .  .  .  and 
where  the  garrets  (perhaps  not  for  want  of  architecture  but  through  abundance  of  amity) 
are  so  made  that  opposite  neighbours  may  shake  hands  without  stirring  from  Home." 

At  night  the  streets  were  dimly  lighted  with  oil  lamps  which  every  citizen  was  ordered 
to  hang  out  ;  there  was  no  system  of  drainage,  and  in  consequence  plague  of  one  kind  or 
another  was  ever  in  the  City's  midst.  As  noted  elsewhere  in  this  book,  craftsmen  were 
singularly  few,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  the  close  vicinity  of  Blackwell  Hall,  merchants 
predominated,  who  thus  early  made  Cripplegate  Within  the  home  of  a  certain  amount  of 
the  woollen  trade.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  not  until  after  the  time  of  Stow,  little,  if 
any,  mention  is  made  of  the  numerous  lanes  that  intersected  the  ward,  such  as  Love 
Lane,  Hart  Street,  Fell  Street,  and  the  courts  and  alleys  which  are  afterwards  mentioned  in 
later  times  by  Ogilby  and  Maitland,  some  few  of  which  exist  to  this  day.  The  probability 
is  that  the  sites  were  then  occupied  by  gardens  attached  to  the  many  important  houses 
which  the  ward  contained  in  early  times. 

From  a  perusal  of  the  extracts  from  the  Corporation  Records  given  in  the  chapter 
dealing  with  the  various  streets  in  the  Ward,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  imagine  the  general 
character  of  the  houses  and  streets,  to  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  To 
carry  on  the  view  of  the  Ward,  Stow's  "  Survey  "  comes  to  our  aid,  and  pictures  to  us  the 
buildings  and  streets  as  they  appeared  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  same  century.  A  few  omissions 
are  made  from  his  text  which  do  not  appear  necessary  for  the  above  purpose.  For  the  most 
part — especially  his  reference  to  the  churches — the  facts  given  are  treated  at  length  in  other 
chapters  of  this  book. 

Stow's  description  of  the  boundary  of  the  ward  runs  as  follows1:— 

It  beginneth  at  the  west  ende  of  Saint  Laurence  church  in  the  Jurie,  on  the  north  side,  and  runneth  west  to  a 
pumpe,  where  sometime  was  a  well  with  two  buckets,  at  the  south  corner  of  Aldermanburie  streete  ;  which  street 
runneth  downe  north  to  Gay  spurre  lane  (now  Aldermanbury),  and  so  to  London  Wall,  which  streete  and  lane  are 
wholly  on  both  sides  of  this  warde,  and  so  bee  some  few  houses  on  both  the  sides  from  Gay  spurre  lane,  by  and  agaynst 
the  wall  of  the  citie,  east  to  the  grates  made  for  the  watercourse  of  the  channels,  and  west  to  Cripplesgate.  Now  on 
the  southside  from  over  against  the  west  end  of  Saint  Laurence  church  to  the  pumpe,  and  then  by  Milke  street  south 
unto  Cheape,  which  Milkestreete  is  wholy  on  both  the  sides  of  Cripplegate  warde,  as  also  without  the  south  ende  of 
Milkestreete,  a  part  of  West  Cheape,  to  wit  from  the  standarde  to  the  Crossc,  is  all  of  Cripplegate  warde.  Then  downe 
Great  Wood  streete,  which  is  wholy  of  this  warde  on  both  the  sides  thereof,  so  is  Little  Woodstreete,  which  runneth 
downe  to  Cripplegate. 

Out  of  this  Woodstreete  be  diverse  lanes,  namely  on  the  east  side  is  Lad  lane,  which  runneth  east  to  Milkestreete 
corner  down  lower  in  Woodstreete  is  Lovelane,  which  lyeth  by  the  south  side  of  S.  Albon's  church  in  Woodstreete,  and 
runneth  downe  to  the  Conduite  in  Aldermanburie  streete.  Lower  downe  in  Woodstreet  is  Addlestreete,  out  of  the 
which  runneth  Phillip  lane  downe  to  London  wall.  These  be  the  lanes  on  the  east  side. 

On  the  west  side  of  Woodstreete  is  Huggen  lane,  by  the  south  side  of  S.  Michaels  church,  and  goeth  through  to 
Guthuruns  (Gutter)  lane.  Then  lower  is  Maiden  lane,  which  runneth  west  to  the  north  end  of  Gutherons  lane,  and 
up  the  said  lane  on  the  east  side  thereof,  till  against  Kery  (Carey  Street)  lane,  and  backe  againe  :  then  the  sayd  Maiden 
lane,  on  the  north  side  goeth  up  to  Staining  lane,  and  up  a  part  thereof  on  the  east  side,  to  the  farthest  north  part  of 
Haberdashers  Hal!,  and  backe  againe  to  Woodstreete,  and  there  lower  downe  is  Silverstreete,  which  is  of  this  warde, 
till  ye  come  to  the  east  ende  of  S.  Olives  church,  on  the  south  side,  and  to  Munkes  well  streete  (Monkwell  Street)  on 
the  east  side  thereof,  and  so  to  Cripplesgate,  do  make  the  boundes  of  this  ward  within  the  walles. 

Stow  pictured  the  ward  in  his  time  in  the  above  manner,  but  the  Great  Fire  of  London 
in  1666  ravaged  the  greater  portion  of  it,  nearly  all  the  buildings  so  described  being  destroyed 
or  severely  damaged,  the  churches  of  St.  Alphage  and  St.  Alban,  alone  of  the  public  buildings, 
escaping  entire  destruction  ;  but  although  buildings  were  again  erected  on  the  same  sites, 
the  breadth  of  the  streets  remained  much  the  same  as  before  the  fire.  In  fact,  even  to  this 
day,  no  ward  in  the  City  has  had  fewer  material  changes  and  improvements  in  its  streets 
than  has  the  ward  of  Cripplegate  Within,  retaining,  as  it  does,  nearly  all  the  narrow  and 

(i)   1603,  p.  292. 
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tortuous  streets  of  the  later  part  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  only  change  that  seems  to  have 
occurred  was  the  disappearance  of  the  old  gardens  and  open  spaces,  houses  in  the  courts 
taking  their  place,  for,  in  the  year  1677,  eleven  years  after  the  fire,  we  find  Ogilby  publishing 
his  map  of  London,  and  in  it  notes  many  places  not  mentioned  by  Stow,  although  it  is  very 
possible  that  some  of  these  places  were  in  existence  prior  to  the  fire,  and  others  may  even 
have  been  existing  in  Stow's  own  time,  but,  being  attached  to  large  houses,  had  no  distinctive 
name.  It  seems  probable  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunities  for  building  caused 
by  the  fire  to  extend  the  old,  or  to  erect  additional  buildings,  on  the  hitherto  open 
spaces,1  but  on  the  whole  the  ward  grew  again  more  or  less  on  the  old  irregular  lines. 

Between  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  and  the  writing  of  Maitland's  description  of  the 
City  (circa  1750)  very  little  information  can  be  obtained  of  the  condition  of  the  ward 
and  its  inhabitants.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  was  inhabited  by  many 
important  citizens,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  troublous  political  and  religious  questions 
of  the  times,  as  exhibited  in  the  fight  they  made  against  priestly  domination  and  in  founding 
religious  societies,  whose  teachings  did  so  much  for  the  true  liberties  of  Englishmen,  both 
in  secular  and  spiritual  matters. 

For  information  respecting  the  streets  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
we  rely  upon  Maitland's  description.  He  says'2:— 

The  part  of  this  Ward  within  the  Wall,  by  which  it  is  severed  from  that  without,  contains  several  Streets  and 
Lanes,  some  in  Whole,  others  in  Part,  viz.  Milk-street  on  both  Sides,  and  the  greater  Part  of  Honey-lane  Market ; 
Cateaton-street,  so  far  as  to  St.  Laurence's  Church,  Lad-lane,  Aldermanbury,  Love-lane,  Addle-street,  London-wall- 
street,  from  Little  Wood-street  to  beyond  the  Postern  ;  Philip-lane,  Great  Wood-street,  all  about  70  Feet  on  the  West 
Side  towards  Cheapside  ;  Little  Wood-street,  Hart-street,  the  South  Side  thereof  ;  Monkswell-street  the  East  Side, 
Fell-street,  Silver-street  ;  Maiden-lane,  the  East  Part  thereof  ;  Hugen-lane,  Goldsmiths-street,  the  whole,  except 
25  Feet  on  the  West  Side  ;  Gutter-lane,  the  West  Side  from  Maiden-lane,  to  over-against  the  End  of  Carey-street,  on 
the  East  Side  of  the  Way  only  ;  and  Cheapside,  on  the  North  Side,  170  Feet  from  the  Corner  of  Woodstreet,  Eastward. 
In  all  which  said  Places  are  several  Courts  and  Places  of  Note. 

Maitland  makes  but  little  mention  of  the  trade  in  the  ward,  which  in  his  time  was 
probably  small,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  carriers  from  the  north  of  England  had  from 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  largely  made  use  of  the  coaching  inns  in  the  ward, 
trade  must  have  been  growing,  and  the  foundation  of  Cripplegate's  leading  industry  in  the 
course  of  being  established. 

Since  the  rebuilding  after  the  Great  Fire,  very  few  cases  of  street  widening  are  ascer- 
tainable.  In  consequence  the  streets  at  the  present  day  are  as  narrow  and  tortuous  as  they 
were  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Agas'  Map  was  issued.  It  would  seem  that  very  few 
of  the  buildings  erected  immediately  after  the  fire  survived  for  many  years  ;  most  of  those 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  been  rebuilt  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  probably  covered  a  larger  area,  many  of  the  still  remaining  open 
spaces  being  then  covered.  That  many  spots  were  fairly  open  and  favourable  to  plant  life 
is  evident,  for  in  1722  Thomas  Fairchild  in  his  "  City  Gardener  "  says  that  "  in  a  much 
closer  place  than  this  (Norfolk  Street,  Strand),  i.e.,  in  Aldermanbury,  Mr.  Smith,  an 
apothecary,  has  a  very  fine  Collection  of  these  succulent  and  juicy  plants  (aloes),  which  he 
has  kept  for  many  years."  He  further  says  that  "  The  Fraxinella  (Ash)  grows  and  flowers 
very  well  in  Aldermanbury,  and  at  some  places  near  Guildhall  and  at  Aldermanbury  there 
are  instances  of  Privet,  thriving  even  to  make  Walls  six  or  eight  feet  high." 

From  this  time  onward  very  little  information  can  be  obtained  of  the  streets  of  the 
ward  from  any  published  book,  although  desultory  references  are  given  by  Hughson  and 
Malcolm  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  rate  books  of  the  several  parishes 
in  the  ward  furnish  the  only  reliable  information  of  the  approximate  value  of  the  houses, 


(1)  Agas'  map,  published  c.  1570,  shows  many  open  spaces,  apparently  courtyards  or  gardens  attached  to 
buildings,  but  does  not  give  names  to  any  of  them. 

(2)  1756,  pp.  904-5. 
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and  from  which  something  may  also  be  gleaned  of  the  everyday  life  of  their  occupants.  In 
addition,  considerable  assistance  has  been  obtained  from  the  somewhat  meagre  trade 
directories  of  the  time.  A  large  portion  of  the  ward  was  essentially  residential,  and 
inhabited  by  persons  carrying  on  their  small  businesses  in  the  lower  portion  of  their 
houses,  and  living  in  the  upper  floors  ;  others  residing  in  the  numerous  small  private  houses, 
but  employed  in  the  business  of  the  wholesale  firms  in  other  parts  of  the  City. 

But  little,  if  any,  change  was  taking  place  in  any  of  the  general  conditions  of  the  daily 
round  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  but  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed 
a  stirring  of  business  life,  the  prevailing  (textile)  trade  was  extending  its  work  into  the 
provinces,  and  progress  was  made  in  every  direction.  Although  as  yet  no  migration  by  the 
household  had  taken  place,  house  room  was  getting  curtailed,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
demand  for  accommodation  in  which  to  carry  on  growing  business,  rents  were  being  raised 
and  the  value  for  taxable  purposes  increased.  The  chief  streets  were  fast  becoming  full  of 
traders,  but  most  of  the  heads  of  the  firms  and  their  families  were  still  living  over  their 
warehouses,  and  taking  part  in  the  public  and  social  life  of  the  City,  attending  their  parish 
church  and  civic  functions,  and  generally  exhibiting  full  citizenship. 

The  parliamentary  register  of  voters,  published  in  1832,  contains  the  names  of  persons 
engaged  in  business  within  the  ward  who  were  Liverymen  of  one  or  other  of  the  various 
Companies'  Guilds,  and  who  were,  therefore,  mostly  men  of  good  position.  It  will  be  found 
that  freemen  voters  were  always  more  numerous  in  Wood  Street,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  numbered  about  seventy,  followed  by  Aldermanbury  and  Milk 
Street  with  nearly  as  many  ;  London  Wall  and  Addle  Street  each  contained  about  half 
that  number.  The  above  register  gives  a  description  of  the  house  in  which  the  voters 
lived  or  carried  on  their  businesses,  such  as  house,  warehouse,  shop,  counting  house,  etc. 
In  1832  the  names  and  addresses  of  293  such  are  given,  out  of  which  only  twenty-two  are 
described  as  occupying  a  warehouse.  In  1840  out  of  396  such  addresses  there  were 
forty-two.  In  1850  out  of  486  there  were  131.  In  1860  out  of  544  there  were  134.  In 
1870  out  of  535  there  were  217,  and  in  1880  out  of  606  very  nearly  all,  namely,  566  were 
described  as  occupying  a  warehouse,  so  it  will  be  seen  how  the  ward  gradually  became 
transformed  from  an  essentially  residential  part  of  the  City  to  one  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  business. 

Such  was  the  increased  demand  for  more  room  in  the  forties,  when  business  life  was 
everywhere  awakening  and  becoming  aggressive,  by  reason  of  the  railways  superseding  the 
stage  coaches,  traversing  the  country  in  all  parts,  and  offering  hitherto  unthought-of  facilities 
for  dispatch  of  goods  to  the  principal  towns  in  the  provinces,  and  receiving  specialities  in 
soft  goods  in  return  ;  thus  did  residents  not  only  give  up  portions  of  their  houses  for  business 
purposes,  but  made  still  further  extensions  by  taking  in  small  adjoining  dwelling-houses, 
or  entirely  demolishing  them  and  erecting  large  warehouses  in  their  place. 

From  the  register  already  referred  to  the  following  interesting  information  is  taken 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  migration  of  the  better  class  citizens  from  the  ward  to  the  suburbs, 
with  the  names  of  their  residences.  The  register  was  first  published  in  1832,  but  it  was 
not  until  1843  that  householders'  addresses  were  given.  The  following  striking  table  shows 
the  transition  of  the  ward  from  a  residential  to  a  non-residential  area  : — 

Year.  Voters  resident.  Voters  non-resident.  Total. 

1843  . .  308  . .  120  . .  428 

1850  . .  242  . .  244  . .  486 

i860  . .  134  . .  280  . .  414 

1870  . .  50  . .  486  . .  536 

1880  . .  20  . .  586  . .  606 

1900  . .  12  . .  800  . .  8l2 


In  the  earlier  of  these  years  many  of  those  non-residents  lived  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  ward,  namely,  in  Finsbury,  St.  Luke's,  City  Road,  Shoreditch,  and  New  North 
Road,  whilst  others  were  within  a  reasonable  walking  distance  of  the  City,  namely,  in  the 
nearer  parts  of  Hackney,  Stoke  Newington,  Islington,  Holloway,  Dalston — all  of  which 
were  then  but  little  more  than  villages.  Then  in  the  seventies  came  a  change  ;  the  ward 
became  almost  depopulated  at  night.  Heads  of  firms  with  their  households  vacated  houses 
where  they  and  their  fathers  before  them  had  lived  and  carried  on  their  business,  and 
removed  to  the  then  lovely  surrounding  districts  of  Brixton,  Streatham,  and  Dulwich  on 
the  south  of  the  Thames,  but  still  more  to  the  village  parishes  of  Hackney,  Clapton, 
Stoke  Newington,  Highgate,  Walthamstow,  etc.,  driving  in  and  out  of  the  City  morning 
and  evening  in  well-appointed  conveyances,  or  availing  themselves  of  the  smart  and 
punctual  stage  coaches  which  kept  the  road  throughout  the  seventies  and  well  into  the 
eighties,  depositing  their  fares  at  the  well-known  tavern  in  Gracechurch  Street,  or  the 
Flower  Pot  in  Threadneedle  Street.  At  about  this  time  the  majority  of  the  houses  in  the 
ward  became  far  too  valuable  to  reside  in,  good  eight  or  ten-roomed  houses  which  had 
been  rented  at  £40  per  annum  being  in  great  request  at  four  or  five  times  that  amount. 
The  rateable  value  of  the  ward  had  increased  from  about  £46,000  in  1850  to  £111,000 
in  1870. 

So  the  character  of  the  ward  changed  ;  the  numerous  churches  which  of  old  time  were 
none  too  many  for  the  resident  population  of  masters  and  servants,  found  their  congregations 
gradually  diminishing,  until  at  the  present  day,  mere  handfuls  of  worshippers  attend  on  the 
Sabbath  the  services  in  the  capacious  and  beautiful  shrines  erected  by  the  love  and  piety 
of  the  citizens  of  old,  and  as  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  schools — the  pride  of  each  ward — lost 
the  support  of  the  past  resident  inhabitant  of  the  ward  and  parish,  who  living  outside  the 
City  naturally  gave  his  support  to  the  schools  near  his  new  home.  The  residential 
population  of  the  ward  thus  passed  away,  leaving  only  a  memory  of  the  thousands  who 
once  lived  the  whole  of  their  lives  within  its  boundaries.  At  the  present  day  the  residents 
consist  only  of  caretakers  and  young  men  living  in  the  wholesale  drapers'  premises,  the 
number  all  told  being  not  a  fraction  of  the  number  living  in  the  ward  one  hundred  years 
ago.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  the  streets  are  desolate,  only  relieved  by  an  occasional 
passer-by  or  the  City  police  constable  on  his  careful  and  watchful  round,  but  giving  a 
student  of  the  history  of  the  City  a  greater  opportunity  of  thought  and  meditation  on 
the  changes  in  the  affairs  of  mortal  man. 


T 


THE    CITY   WALL. 

HAT  portion  of  the  City  wall  which  divided  Cripplegate  Within  from  Cripplegate 
Without   extended    from   a   few   yards   to   the  east   of    the   bastion    in    St.    Giles' 
churchyard  to  Coleman  Street  on  the  east,  a  distance  of  about  340  yards. 


The  wall  seems  to  have  been  generally  similar  in  construction  to  other  portions  sur- 
rounding the  City.  The  method  of  construction  has  been  described  as  follows  :  A  ditch 
about  12  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  deep  was  first  filled  with  tightly  rammed  clay  and  flints, 
and  covered  with  a  footing,  i  ft.  or  2  ft.  thick,  of  small  pieces  of  ragstone  in  mortar.  A 
chamfered  plinth  of  red  sandstone  on  the  outside,  and  a  triple  layer  of  tiles  on  the  inside 
of  the  wall,  marked  the  original  ground  level.  Above  this  level,  the  wall  was  built  of  pieces 
of  Kentish  ragstone,  squared  on  the  outside,  but  rough  and  irregular  in  the  core,  imbedded 
in  mortar,  and  strengthened  at  intervals  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  by  double  or  triple  layers  of  red 
bonding.  The  wall  was  of  great  strength,  being  seven  or  eight  feet  in  thickness,  and  probably 
at  least  eighteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  of  the  ditch  which  environed  it,  and  which 
varied  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  width.  The  wall  was  therefore  capable  of  offering  sub- 
stantial assistance  to  the  citizens  in  defending  the  City  from  an  attacking  force.  The  ditch, 
as  shown  in  the  map  of  Ralph  Agas,  published  about  1570,  is  spoken  of  as  flowing  freely 
around  the  wall,  and  even  in  later  years  Stow  speaks  of  the  quantity  of  fish  taken  in  it  ; 
but  although  this  may  have  been  so  in  the  early  days  of  Stow,  a  change  came  about  towards 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  we  read  that  it  was  "  fast  filling  up." 
In  1595  two-fifteenths  were  granted  for  "  the  cleansing  and  clearing  the  ditch."  That 
portion  between  Bishopsgate  and  Moorgate  was  carried  out,  but  the  Cripplegate  portion 
was  omitted,  and  so,  in  time,  gradually  filled  up.  In  1613  we  find  part  of  the  site  of  the 
ditch  between  the  wall  and  the  churchyard  of  St.  Giles  described  as  a  walk — for  in  the 
City  Chamberlain's  accounts  of  that  date  is  the  following  entry  : — 

The  Vicar  Churchwardens  and  Parishioners  of  St.  Giles  without  Criplegate  for  a  piece  of  void  ground  or  walk 
on  the  north  part  of  the  Cities  wall  there  and  for  the  rest  of  the  ground  adjoyning  to  the  wall  of  the  Churchyard 
there  demised  to  the  said  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  for  49  years  from  Midsomer  1613.  Rent  £5  per  annum. 

In  the  1633  edition  of  Stow  the  site  of  the  ditch  from  Moorgate  to  Cripplegate  is  said 
to  be  partly  occupied  by  gardens,  partly  built  upon.  In  the  early  times  of  the  trouble 
between  King  Charles  I  and  Parliament,  1642-3,  we  find  the  Common  Council  ordering 
that  all  the  sheds  and  buildings  contiguous  to  London  Wall  Without  be  taken  down.  When 
the  troubles  were  over,  the  building  of  houses  on  the  site  of  the  ditch  recommenced,  and  did 
not  cease  until  the  whole  was  covered,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  between  the  wall 
and  Si.  Giles'  church,  now  part  of  the  churchyard.  In  early  times  the  wall  was  almost 
entirely  isolated  from  contiguous  buildings,  which,  with  rare  exceptions,  were  not  allowed 
to  stand  near  it.  In  the  wills  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Husting,  a  tenement  is  mentioned 
as  opposite  London  Wall,  in  the  parish  of  S.  Alphage ;  in  1332  a  house  in  the  parish  of 
S.  Stephen  de  Colemanstrate  opposite  London  Wall,  and  in  1340  a  similar  entry. 

The  following  order  made  by  the  Court  of  Common  Council  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  doubtless  an  enforcement  of  a  law  of  much  older  date  :— 

24  July  34  Henry   VIII  (A.D.   1542). 

It  ys  also  ordeyned  establyshed  and  enacted  by  this  present  comen  counseyll  and  by  the  aucthorytie  of  the 
same  that  if  anye  person  or  persons  from  henseforthe  of  what  estate  soever  condvcioun  or  degree  he  or  they  bee  doo 
wyllinglye  w"1  eny  maner  of  force  Tole  or  Instrument  vyolently  brake  Stryke  downe  myneshe  or  ympayer  or  cause 
or  procure  to  be  broken  stryken  downe  mynished  or  impayred  eny  parte  or  parcell  of  the  utter  Walles  of  this  Cytie 
comenlye  called  the  Towne  Walles  that  is  to  understande  the  walles  belonginge  to  the  Cytie  of  London  whiche  were 
ordeyned  buylded  and  made  for  the  savegarde  munycioun  &  defense  of  this  right  noble  &  famous  Cytie  of  London 
at  the  no  lytle  costes  &  charges  &  expences  of  the  Cytizenis  of  the  same  Cytie  for  that  tyme  beinge  or  if  anye  maner 
of  person  or  persons  herafter  take  upon  hym  or  theym  to  edefye  erect  or  sett  upp  any  manner  of  house  or  houses 
or  anye  other  kynd  of  buyldinge  in  or  upon  the  seid  Walles  or  in  or  upon  eny  parte  or  parcell  of  theym  or  wthin  xvj 
fote  of  assyse  of  any  parte  of  the  same  Walles  wt!'owte  the  especiall  graunte  and  lycence  of  the  Mayer  &  Cominaltye 


of  the  seid  Cytie  for  the  tyme  beinge  therunto  fyrst  had  &  attyned  that  then  everye  suche  offendre  and  offenders 
shall  lose  and  forfeyte  for  everye  suche  his  or  their  offence  x"  sterlyng  to  the  use  of  the  cominaltye  of  the  seid  Cytie. 
—Letter  Book  M,  fo.  58b. 

In  June,  1657,  an  Act  was  passed,  one  clause  of  which  enabled 

The  Mayor  Commonalty  &  Citizens  of  London,  or  any  of  their  tenants  to  build  houses  in  that  void  place 
commonly  called,  or  known,  by  the  name  of  Moor-ditch,  or  Towne-ditch,  paying  one  year's  value,  within  one  month 
after  the  said  houses,  or  any  of  them,  are  built. 

Houses  were  built  against  both  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  wall,  which  gradually 
hid  it  from  view,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  as  they  were  rebuilt,  the  wall  was  taken  down 
or  partly  incorporated  in  the  new  buildings.  Entick,1  writing  in  1766,  says  : — 


THE    CITY    WALL,    IN   THE   CHURCHYARD    OF    ST.  GILES,   CRIPPLEGATE. 
(From  T.  J.  Smith's  "Ancient  Topography  of  London.") 


1792. 


It  is  observable  that  .  .  .  the  new  buildings  on  the  north  side,  that  are  intitled  to  pull  down  the  city  wall, 
are  obliged  to  leave  a  broad  footway  before  the  houses  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  speculate,  the  said  wall  is  eight  feet 
wide,  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  :  the  builder  is  allowed  to  encroach  two  feet  on  the  ruins  of  the  wall  ;  and  there 
remains  a  foot-way  of  six  feet  upon  the  foundation  of  the  old  wall. 

In  still  later  times,  in  consequence  of  the  growing  value  of  land,  the  wall  was  found  to 
occupy  too  much  space,  and  so,  with  the  exception  of  portions  in  the  churchyards  of  St.  Giles 
and  St.  Alphage,  has  now  disappeared  altogether.2  Loftie  says  :— 

The  antiquary  has  to  seek  diligently  for  the  slightest  fragment  of  the  wall  which  in  days  gone  by  had  so  often 
saved  London.  One  specimen  stands  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Alphage,  in  the  street  called  London  Wall. 

(1)  History  and  Survey  of  London,  V.  4,  p.  121. 

(2)  The  length  of  the  old  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard  is  203  feet. 


This  portion  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  height  and  about  seven  feet  in  thickness,  and,  although 
much  patched  with  modern  brick  and  stone  work,  may  be  taken  as  the  height  and  general 
appearance  (without  the  embattlement)  of  the  inner  side  of  the  old  wall. 

Thomas  J.  Smith,  who  drew  and  etched  with  his  own  hand  many  views  of  the  old  city 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  opening  ones  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
has  given  us  several  views  of  the  City  Wall,  and  of  which  the  one  depicted  on  p.  7  is  a  fine 
example  of  his  work.  It  shows  the  battlemented  wall,  with  dwelling  houses  of  the  period 
within  it,  and  no  doubt  can  be  taken  as  the  general  appearance  of  the  wall  encircling  the 
City,  until  its  gradual  demolition.  As  will  be  noted  this  view  was  taken  from  St.  Giles' 
Churchyard,  where  the  wall  still  stands,  but  without  its  picturesque  battlements.  Smith's 
description  of  it  is  well  worth  perusal.1 

This  view  contains  the  most  perfect  part  of  London  Wall  remaining  within  my  time,  as  built  in  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  the  Fourth,  1477  ;  and  which  probably  owed  its  preservation  to  its  unexposed  situation.  But  this 
curious  piece  of  antiquity  was  doomed  at  last  to  meet  its  demolition,  by  reason  of  the  frequent  nuisances  committed 
by  some  of  the  lowest  class  of  people,  who  had  been  suffered  to  inhabit  the  adjoining  premises  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  their  depredations,  the  wall  became  so  mutilated,  that  the  parish  was  induced  to  apply  to  the  City  for  repairs  ; 
but  finally,  after  some  contest,  it  was  settled  by  the  City,  that  as  they  had  no  farther  occasion  to  keep  up  their  walls, 
the  parisli  should  be  entitled  to  as  much  of  London  Wall  as  bounded  their  church-yard.  In  consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  the  parish  took  down  the  fragments  of  battlements,  and  repaired  the  wall  in  a  perfectly  plain  manner, 
as  a  safer  screen  from  future  innovation  ;  to  perpetuate  which,  the  following  inscription,  cut  in  stone,  was  let  into 
the  wall  :  "  This  wall  was  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  Thomas  Dolly,  William 
Kobson,  Churchwardens,  180^5."  .  .  .  This  part  of  London  Wall,  bounding  the  church-yard,  commences  at  the  East, 
immediately  from  the  back  of  Mr.  Tylor's,  No.  3,  Cripplegate  Buildings,  and  continues  westwardly  to  the  foundation 
of  a  corner  round  tower.  From  thence  it  takes  a  southerly  direction  to  the  back  of  Barber-Surgeons'  Hall,  at  which 
spot  the  church-yard  terminates. 


THE    POSTERNS. 

IT  would  seem  that  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  business  of  this  part 
of   the  City  outside  the  Walls  was  increasing,  necessitating  easier  access  from  within 
than  could  be  obtained  by  the  only  means   then  existing,  i.e.,  by  passing  out  either 
by  way  of  the  Cripple-gate  or  by  the  Moor-gate,  which  were  334  yards  apart,  for,  upon  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Alderman  Foote,2  in  the  Court  of  Common  Council  (2Oth  December,   1653) 
it  was  ordered — 

That  two  Postcrnes  be  made  through  the  City  wall  one  neare  to  Moregate  for  the  better  safety  of  Passengers 
there,  and  another  Postcrne  between  the  said  Moregate  and  Crepulgate  for  the  Commodious  Passage  of  the  Cities 
Tenants  neare  thereabouts.  And  that  both  the  said  Posternes  be  made  in  such  places  and  in  such  maner  for  the 
good  of  the  City  as  shalbe  appointed  by  the  Comittee  for  the  City  Workes. — Jo.  41",  fo.  92. 

The  two  Posterns  thus  ordered  were  made,  the  one  "  neare  to  Moregate,"  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  street  now  called  Coleman  Street,  and  the  other  at  the  northern  end  of  Basinghall 
Street.  In  consequence  of  the  service  these  two  Posterns  were  to  the  residents  in  their 
respective  vicinities,  both  within  and  without  the  walls,  the  same  Alderman  (Foote)  took 
up  the  matter  again,  for  we  find  on  the  2nd  August,  1654,  the  following  entry  in  the  Journals 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  :— 

Upon  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Aldran  Foote  one  of  the  Committee  for  the  City  workes  declaring  that  the  said 
Comittee  upon  a  late  viewe  of  the  ground  made  by  filling  up  the  City  Ditch  betweene  Moregate  and  Creplegate  doe 
conceive  it  convenient  for  improving  the  said  ground  and  the  value  of  the  houses  thereon  to  be  built,  that  another 
Posterne  be  made  through  the  City  Wall  between  those  gates,  besides  ye  two  formerly  ordered  to  be  made,  and  also 
that  certain  ould  houses  of  the  Cities  neare  the  said  Wall  being  out  of  lease  be  taken  downe.  It  is  ordered  and 
enacted  That  the  said  ould  houses  be  taken  downe,  and  a  Third  Posterne  made  through  the  Citty  Wall  between  the 
said  Gates  for  the  good  of  this  City  in  such  manner  as  the  Comittee  for  the  City  workes  shall  appoint.  And  that 
Mr.  Chambl011  shall  pay  out  of  the  Chamber  the  Charges  thereof. — Jo.  41',  fo.  101. — 2  August,  1654. 

(1)  "Ancient  Topography  of  London,"   1815,  36-7. 

(2)  Thomas  Foote,  Alderman  of  Broad  Street  Ward,  1643-1648,  and  Coleman  Street  Ward,  1648-1661. 


This  Postern  was  made  in  the  Wall  at  the  northern  end  of  Aldermanbury.  One  can 
picture  a  very  early  use  of  these  three  posterns,  when  during  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  the 
terror-stricken  citizens  poured  through  the  two  gates  (Cripplegate  and  Moorgate)  on  the 
northern  portion  of  the  City  Wall,  and  also  through  these  newly-made  exits  from  the  City, 
taking  with  them  as  much  of  their  goods  as  they  could  carry  out  of  reach  of  the  devastating 
fire  within  the  walls,  to  the  comparative  safety  of  Moorfields  and  Finsbury. 

These  Posterns  continued  in  use  for  just  upon  a  hundred  years.  On  28th  April,  1752, 
a  petition  was  presented  by  the  inhabitants  "  near  Aldermanbury  Postern  for  the  removal 
thereof,  it  being  a  nuisance." — Journal  60,  fo.  36b.  And  on  yth  June  in  the  following  year 
the  City  Lands  Committee  reported  to  the  Court  of  Common  Council  recommending  the 
removal  of  the  Postern  "as  now  useless." — Journal  60,  fo.  iisb.  This  Postern  bore  an 
inscription  stating  that  it  was  "  erected  in  the  Mayoralty  of  Christopher  Packe."  No  note 
in  the  City  records  is  obtainable  as  to  the  removal  of  the  Moorgate  and  Bassishaw  Posterns, 
but  they  were  probably  removed  at  about  the  same  period,  for  Entick,  in  1766,  says  :— 

The  narrow  passages,  which  were  at  the  posterns  facing  Aldermanbury  and  Basinghall  Street  are  removed, 
and  the  passages  made  wide  into  Fore  Street — besides  another  opening  into  the  said  street  from  Coleman  Street 
through  London  Wall. 

Writing  a  few  years  later,  he  says  :— 

There  was  'till  lately  a  handsome  Stone  Postern  Gate  at  the  South  end  of  each  Postern  Street  which  now  be  open, 
facing  Aldermanbury  and  Basinghall  Street ;  those  gates  being  removed  as  useless  and  for  the  better  accommodation 
of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants. 

The  next  opening  in  the  Wall  was  made  by  the  Common  Council  as  a  result  of  a  Report 
of  the  Committee  for  Letting  the  City's  Lands,  on  25th  October,  1877.  A  passage  way  was 
then  made  through  the  wall  and  the  Woolpack  Tavern  in  Hart  Street,  and  through  St.  Giles' 
churchyard  ;  thus  directly  connecting  the  Inner  Ward  with  the  Outer.  This  pathway 
passed  through  the  Old  Gateway  into  Fore  Street,  and  branched  off  to  the  left  into  Jewin 
Street.  Since  the  removal  of  the  gateway  in  1905,  the  main  passage  bears  more  to  the 
right  than  when  first  made. 


THE    BASTION. 

THE  Bastion,  which  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  churchyard,  is  situated  at  a  point 
where  the  wall,  having  run  east  to  west,  turns  sharply  to  the  south.  It  suffered 
greatly  from  the  heat  of  the  great  fire  in  Cripplegate  in  November,  1898,  and  was 
restored  by  order  of  the  City  Lands  Committee  of  the  Corporation  (in  whose  charge  it  remains), 
and  is  now  enclosed  by  a  low  railing  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  relic  hunters.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  out  various  external  repairs,  which 
seem  to  have  been  done  with  any  odd  material  at  hand,  with  the  result  that  little  is  now 
shown  or  suggested  of  the  original  massive  wall  behind  its  outward  covering.  The  following 
is  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
Society,  at  the  London  Institution,  on  Monday,  the  nth  March,  1901,  by  Mr.  John  Terry, 
the  Clerk  of  the  City's  Works,  in  connection  with  repairs  to  the  Bastion  :— 

I  found  that  the  wall  had,  at  various  periods,  undergone  a  great  amount  of  repair  ;  but  unfortunately,  of  a  very 
injudicious  character,  large  pieces  of  brickwork,  interspersed  with  flints,  tiles,  and  broken  bits  of  slate,  having  been 
introduced. 

The  decayed  brickwork  having  been  removed,  ragstone  was  very  carefully  built  in  to  match  the  old  work. 
In  cutting  out  the  decayed  portions  of  the  outer  face  of  the  wall,  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  old  and  broken  stones 
was  brought  to  light,  a  portion  of  the  head  of  a  Gothic  window  and  several  pieces  of  gravestones,  having  dates  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  being  discovered  in  the  interior  of  the  wall,  clearly  showing  that  any  old 
stone  was  used  that  happened  to  be  near  at  hand. 

As  it  was  thought  desirable  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  wall  below  the  ground  level,  an  excavation  was 
made  down  to  the  foundation,  viz.,  eighteen  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  churchyard.  The  foundations  (which 
are  on  the  ballast)  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet,  are  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation, and  judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  materials  used,  particularly  the  mortar,  this  portion  is  probably  Roman 
work.  Above  this  height  the  work  was  of  a  different  character,  several  kinds  of  stone  had  been  used,  intermixed 


with  pieces  of  Roman  tiles  and  flints,  and  in  some  instances  the  stones  had  been  wedged  up  with  several  layers  of 
oyster  shells,  the  mortar  being  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  found  at  a  lower  level,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  this  portion  of  the  bastion  being  the  work  of  the  Romans,  although  full  of  their  materials. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  bastion  are  as  follows  : — The  total  height  is  thirty-one  feet,  being  eighteen 
feet  below  the  ground  level  and  thirteen  feet  above,  the  thickness  of  the  top  portion  of  the  wall  above  the  supposed 
level  of  the  rampart  is  three  feet,  and  eight  feet  at  the  level  of  the  ground.  It  is  composed  of  an  outer  rubble  face 
of  ragstones,  varying  in  size,  and  an  interior  of  chalk,  flints,  sandstones,  etc.,  grouted  in  with  lime  mortar  of  a 
vastly  inferior  quality  to  the  Roman  mortar.  It  is  thirty-six  feet  in  external  diameter.  At  the  base  of  the  foun- 
dation a  rather  curious  discovery  was  made  in  the  shape  of  an  old  red  brick  tunnel  or  drain,  built  in  Roman  cement, 
and  splendidly  constructed.  It  varied  in  height  from  four  feet  to  six  feet  and  was  two  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  at 
ntervals  chambers  had  been  formed  to  a  height  of  twelve  feet  to  fourteen  feet,  covered  over  with  large  flat  stones, 
these  chambers  or  shafts  were  the  same  width  (two  feet  six  inches)  as  the  drain,  and  four  feet  to  six  feet  in  length. 
This  drain  or  tunnel  was  examined  for  200  feet  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  the  site  of  Cripple  Gate,  where  it  had 
been  broken  up  for  the  foundations  of  houses.  Following  the  line  of  the  bastion  for  a  short  distance  towards  the  south, 
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it  was  found  to  be  bricked  up  ;  there  were  several  branch  drains  into  it,  varying  in  height  from  three  feet  six  inches 
to  six  feet.  The  main  portion  followed  the  line  of  the  City  wall,  and  in  what  must  have  been  the  ditch.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  indication  of  any  sewage  having  flowed  in  it — it  was  perfectly  clean,  excepting  where  the  invert 
had  given  way,  these  cavities  being  filled  with  water.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
draining,  as  the  bottom  is  circular  in  formation.  It  was  probably  built  in  1648,  to  take  the  water  of  the  ditch,  when 
the  latter  was  filled  in,  as  had  it  been  built  for  any  other  purpose,  I  think  the  floor  would  have  been  flat. ' 

(i)  Mr.  Terry's  suggestion  that  this  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  "Ditch"  is  correct,  for  we  find  in 
"  Remembrancia "  that  in  1634  the  City  Authorities,  with  the  assistance  of  Inigo  Jones,  proposed  that  "a  vaulted 
sewer  of  four  feet  in  breadth  at  the  bottom  and  six  feet  at  least  in  height  should  be  made  from  Moor-ditch  to  the 
Minories,  and  so  to  the  Thames,  and  that  when  the  sewer  was  completed,  this  Moor-ditch  should  be  filled  up  with 
earth,  and  kept  as  an  open  space,  no  houses  being  allowed  thereon."  This  work  was  evidently  carried  out  in  the 
ditch  of  St.  Giles1  churchyard — but  whether  it  was  finished  in  the  "Minories"  there  seems  no  means  of  knowing  at 
the  present  time.  In  the  course  of  the  excavation  made  for  the  building  near  the  western  end  of  the  church,  and 
facing  Redcross  Street,  a  similar  drain  to  the  one  mentioned  above  was  uncovered. 
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In  support  of  the  above  supposition  I  quote  the  following  from  Harrison's  Notes  on  London  Churches,  1631- 
j658  : — "  More  Dich  from  Bishopsgate  to  More  Gate  was  arched  over  with  a  great  number  of  brickworks,  and  then 
filled  up  and  made  plaine  ground  over  it  in  the  yeare  1648  and  soe  left.  But  the  rest  of  the  dich  from  Morgate  to 
Crepplegate  was  arched  over,  as  the  other  in  1648,  and  let  by  the  City  at  great  rates,  but  long  leases  of  the  ground. 
And  one  condition  that  they  shall  build  such  houses,  as  they  have  appointed  them,  and  in  such  time,  their  are  many 
faire  houses  built  their  already  this  year  1658." 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration  on  p.  10,  the  Bastion  stood  without  any  battlements 
at  the  time  the  drawing  was  made  (1800)  ;  these  had  no  doubt  been  removed  at  the  same 
time  as  those  on  the  Wall  itself  were  removed,  as  described  by  T.  J.  Smith  in  his  account 
of  their  removal,  circa  1792.  It  has  been  stated  as  a  fact  that  the  bastions  were 
added  to  the  wall  at  a  much  later  date  than  its  original  erection,  which  accounts  for  the 
differences  in  the  material  used  in  their  construction. 


THE    GATE. 

HAVING  described  the  City  Wall,  Posterns,  and  Bastion,  we  will  trace  the  history 
of  the  "  Crepel-gate."  1  The  Gate  stood  facing  the  north  end  of  Wood  Street,  some 
twenty-five  yards  from  Fore  Street  and  1,032  feet  west  of  Moor-gate.  A  covered 
way  (Crepel  gat)  led  from  it  to  the  Barbican,  an  advanced  post  some  three  hundred  yards 
to  the  north,  which  probably  stood  on  the  old  Roman  military  way,  called  Ermine  Street, 
leading  from  London  northwards  ;  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  gate  itself  also  stood 
on  this  military  way,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  custom  of  making  Royal  proclamations 
at  the  south  end  of  Wood  Street  (in  Cheapside)  which  is  in  a  direct  line  from  the  gate  arose 
from  this  circumstance.  There  seems  to  be  no  direct  mention  of  a  gate  earlier  than  the  year 
1244,  when,  according  to  Fabyan  (the  Alderman  historian,  1494-1503),  it  became  dilapidated 
and  was  rebuilt  at  the  cost  of  the  Brewers.  In  consequence  of  the  great  quantity  of  water 
coming  down  from  the  northern  heights,  the  brewers  early  found  it  convenient  to  settle  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  gate  on  the  Moor.  As  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  have  free  and  easy 
access  into  the  City  for  the  delivery  of  their  products,  they  no  doubt  repaired  the  gate  for  their 
own  convenience.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  character  of  the  structure  thus  repaired 
or  rebuilt,  but  as  no  mention  is  made  in  after  years  of  any  rebuilding,  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  the  building  the  brewers  restored  or  rebuilt  in  1244  was  substantially  the  same  as  that 
removed  five  hundred  years  later.  That  it  was  a  substantial  and  spacious  building  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  we  know  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  I  it  was  used  as  one  of 
the  prisons  of  the  City. 

The  history  of  the  Gate  is  fragmentary,  and  is  here  given  as  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the 
City's  Records.  In  the  year  1282,  the  following  directions  are  given  regarding  the  gates  :— 

All  the  Gates  of  the  City  are  to  be  open  by  day  ;  and  at  each  Gate  there  are  to  be  two  Serjeants  to  open  the 
same,  skilful  men,  and  fluent  of  speech,  who  are  to  keep  good  watch  upon  persons  coming  in  and  going  out  ;  so  that 
no  evil  befall  the  City.  Six  persons  are  to  watch  in  each  Ward  by  night ;  and  the  two  Serjeants  who  guard  the  Gates 
by  day,  are  to  lie  at  night  within  the  Gates  or  near  thereto. — Letter  Book  C,  fo.  Hi.  (Latin.) 

In  1297  it  was  ordered  that  "  Crepelgate  should  be  kept  by  the  Wards  of  Crepelgate,  Chepe 
and  Bassieshawe." 

At  the  Gate  of  Crepelgate,  there  were  to  be  found  at  night,  from  the  same  Ward  Within  eight  men,  well  armed ;  and 
from  the  Ward  of  Bassieshawe  six  men,  well  armed  ;  and  from  the  Ward  of  Colmannestrete,  six  men,  well  armed,  and 
Robert  Cook  and  John  le  Little  were  chosen  to  keep  the  keys  of  the  gate  aforesaid. — Letter  Book  D,  fo.  cxlvii.  (Latin.) 

In  1312  we  find  an  order  giving  the  time  the  Gates  should  be  shut  at  night  and 
opened  in  the  morning  :— 

It  was  agreed  that  all  the  City  Gates  should  be  closed  every  night  at  the  hour  of  curfew  being  rung  at  St.  Martin' s- 
le-Grand  ;  and  so  long  as  curfew  was  ringing,  the  wickets  of  the  gate  were  to  stand  open,  and  when  the  curfew  had 
been  rung  out,  they  were  to  be  closed. — Letter  Book  D,  fo.  cli.  (Latin.) 

( I )    The  origin  of  the  name  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work. 
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Then,  in  1321,  are  further  and  minute  directions  as  to  the  efficient  guarding  of  the  gates, 
this  special  care  being  probably  due  to  the  unrest  of  the  citizens,  caused  by  the  attempted 
overriding  of  their  rights  and  privileges  by  Edward  II,  for  early  in  that  year,  the  memorable 
Iter  commenced  at  the  Tower,  lasting  twenty-four  weeks  and  three  days.  The  order  runs 
as  follows  :— 

And  that  all  the  Gates  of  the  City  shall  be  guarded  by  day  and  by  night ;  that  is  to  say,  every  gate  by  day, 
by  12  men,  strong  and  vigorous,  and  well  instructed,  and  well  armed,  so  as  to  overlook  those  entering  and  going 
forth,  if  perchance  any  one  be  suspected  of  coming  to  do  mischief  to  the  City  ;  and  by  night,  by  24  men  ;  so  that 
those  who  keep  ward  by  day,  come  at  sunrise,  and  remain  until  sunset,  and  those  who  keep  watch  at  night,  come 
at  sunset,  and  remain  until  sunrise.  And  that  every  Alderman  shall  come  there  at  the  hour  aforesaid,  to  see  that 
those  who  are  summoned  to  keep  ward,  are  strong,  powerful  men,  and  well  and  sufficiently  armed.  And  that  every 
night  all  the  great  gates  shall  be  closed  at  sunset  by  the  Warders  thereunto  assigned  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  two  of  the 
loyal  and  most  powerful  men  of  all  the  Ward  and  sworn  thereunto,  and  that  the  wickets  of  the  gates  shall  be  kept 
open  until  curfew  rung  out  at  St.  Martin's  le  Grand  ;  and  then,  all  the  wickets  shall  be  closed,  for  all  the  night  through, 
that  so  no  one  enter  until  Prime  rung  at  St.  Thomas  of  Aeon  (6  a.m.),  and  then  all  the  wickets  shall  be  opened  until 
sunrise,  at  which  time  the  great  gates  shall  be  first  opened.  And  that  above  the  gates,  and  upon  the  wall  between 
the  gates  of  the  City,  there  shall  be  placed  sufficient  people  for  watch  and  ward,  so  that  no  men-at-arms  or  other 
persons  approach  the  walls  or  the  gates,  for  doing  mischief  to  the  City. — Letter  Book  E,  fo.  cxix.  (Latin  and  Norman 
French.) 

In  1337  forty-two  pieces  of  timber  were  taken  from  seventy-six  pieces  that  were  lying 
in  the  lesser  garden  of  the  Guildhall  and  used  in  the  repair  of  the  "  Gate  of  Crepelgate,"  by 
Richard  de  Berkynge.  An  entry  in  Letter  Book  F,  fol.  gb,  runs  as  follows  : — 

Friday  before  the  Feast  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude  (28  Oct.),  11  Edward  III  (A.D.  1337). — Richard  de  Berkynge, 
Alderman,  and  Thomas  de  Maryns,  the  Chamberlain,  appointed  by  John  de  Pulteneye  and  the  Aldermen  to  make 
a  new  wall  adjoining  the  gate  of  Crepelgate,  and  to  repair  and  cover  with  lead  the  said  gate  and  the  gate  of  Aldersgate, 
and  to  make  two  small  houses  (domos)  under  the  said  gates  for  the  gate-keepers  to  live  in,  out  of  the  aforesaid  money 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  said  Chamberlain,  as  appears  by  particulars  written  in  a  certain  paper  made  a°  1 1  Edward 
III,  which  particulars  amount  to  the  sum  of  ^107  6s.  5\d. 

In  1339  the  Chamberlain's  accounts  show  that  £10  175.  <\\d.  was  spent  upon  the  "  new 
wall  near  Crepelgate."  For  expenses  upon  the  "  Gate  of  Crepelgate,"  the  pavement  and 
the  kitchen  thereof,  £14  75.  j^d.  In  1356  there  is  a  list  of  tolls  on  horses  and  vehicles  entering 
the  City,  together  with  the  names  of  those  appointed  to  collect  the  same.  Nicholas  the 
Bedel  was  appointed  to  collect  tolls  at  "  Crepelgate,"  the  amount  being  one  penny  on  every 
cart  with  victuals  or  with  wares  for  sale,  and  for  every  horse  so  laden  one  farthing,  and 
carts  that  brought  wheat  and  flour  threepence  per  week.  As  the  century  advanced  less 
care  seems  to  have  been  needed  in  guarding  the  gates,  as  the  entries  that  occur  in  the  records 
chiefly  refer  to  such  matters  as  one  mentioned  in  1375,  as  follows  :  "  The  Porters  at  the  City 
Gates  are  strictly  charged  that  they  are  not  on  any  account  to  allow  a  leper  to  be  brought 
into  the  City  under  pain  of  the  pillory."  In  1383  the  gate  seems  to  have  become  in  an 
almost  ruinous  state,  for,  at  a  Common  Council  held  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Guildhall  the 
following  order  was  made  :— 

Item,  whereas  the  houses  and  walls  over  the  gate  of  Crepulgate  are  so  ruinous  and  weak  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  continue  long  without  repair  it  is  agreed  that  as  soon  as  money  comes  into  the  Chamber  beyond  what  is 
reasonable  to  be  expended  on  the  conduit  that  money  shall  be  expended  on  the  repair  of  these  houses  and  walls  and 
not  otherwise  until  they  be  reasonably  amended  and  repaired.  (French.) — Letter  Book  H,  fo.  i64b. 

In  1490  Sir  Edmund  Shaa,  who  had  been  Alderman  of  the  Ward  from  1473  to  1485, 
bequeathed  five  hundred  marks  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  Gate,  which  had  again 
fallen  into  a  ruinous  condition,  but  during  the  continuance  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  the 
Gates  seem  to  have  been  well  kept  and  guarded.  Henry  VI  passed  through  in  1459-60,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  :— 

Co:  Co:    Friday,  28  Feb.,  38  Hen.   VI  (A.D.  1459-60). 

In  the  first  place  it  was  considered  that  inasmuch  as  the  lord  the  King  intends,  as  is  rumoured,  to  come  to  the 
Guildhall  through  Crepulgate,  twenty-four  men  well  armed  and  arrayed  should  guard  that  gate,  and  so  at  each  gate 
through  which  the  King  is  about  to  pass  there  shall  be  had  a  guard  of  similar  men  arrayed,  and  that  each  gate  of 
the  city  be  guarded  in  similar  manner.  (Latin.)  Journal  6,  fo.  2O3b. 

The  Gate  saw  Edward  IV  and  his  army  march  out  to  fight  the  Earl  of  Warwick  at 
Barnet,  on  Easter  Day,  1471.  It  would  appear  that  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  watch 
and  guard  had  fallen  into  desuetude  ;  but  what  special  reason  caused  the  Court  of  Common 
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Council  to  make  the  following  stringent  order  in  a  generally  peaceful  time  like  the  early 
years  of  Henry  VIII,  is  not  apparent.  The  order  in  all  its  quaint  mode  of  expression  is  as 
follows  : — 

12  July,  7  Henry   VIII  (A.D.   1515). 

Forasmoche  as  the  Gates  of  this  Citie  have  been  of  long  seasoun  all  the  nyght  tyme  for  the  most  parte  lefte 
open  to  the  Great  daungeour  and  perell  of  the  Citezens  of  the  same  &  contrary  to  the  good  ordynaunces  &  Rules 
therof  afore  tyme  made  &  ordeyned  Wherfor  for  the  more  surete  and  safegard  of  the  seid  Citie  &  of  the  citezens  of 
the  same  Yt  ys  nowe  provided  ordeyned  &  decreed  by  the  Mayer  &  Aldermen  aboveseid  That  all  those  persones 
which  nowe  have  the  custody  of  the  seid  Gates  wl  the  mansyoun  or  dwellyng  places  belongyng  to  the  same  except 
Nugate  &  Ludgate  shall  yerely  at  their  propre  costes  &  charges  by  their  discreciouns  provide  &  see  that  the  seid 
Gates  be  duely  openyd  &  Shytte  Inne  maner  &  forme  folowyng  That  ys  to  say  frome  hensforth  unto  the  Fest  of 
Mighelmas  next  cumyng  to  be  openyd  at  the  hour  of  iiij  of  the  Clok  in  the  mornyng  &  to  be  Shitte  &  Surely  closed 
at  the  hour  of  x  of  the  Clok  in  the  Evenyng  From  the  seid  Fest  of  Mighelmas  un  to  the  xv  day  of  March  then  next 
ensuyng  to  be  openyd  at  the  hour  of  v  of  the  Clok  in  the  mornyng  and  to  be  Shitte  &  surely  closyd  at  thour  of  ix 
of  the  Cloke  in  the  nyght  and  from  the  seid  xv  day  of  March  unto  the  seid  Fest  of  Myghelmas  to  be  open  &  Shitte 
att  houres  of  iiij  of  the  cloke  in  the  mornyng  and  at  x  of  the  Clok  in  the  syght  contynually  as  ys  aboveseid  Also 
that  all  the  seid  persones  shall  well  and  sufficiently  Repayer  the  seid  Mansioun  or  dwellyng  places  at  ther  propre 
costes  and  charges  duryng  the  tyme  that  they  shall  their  so  dwell  accordyng  to  thauncient  ordinaunce  therof  made 
at  a  Comen  Counseyll  holden  the  xxix  day  of  Maii  anno  xx°  H[enry]  vi  in  libro  K  fol  ccij  and  yff  the  seid  persones 
observe  not  the  seid  ordynaunces  as  ys  aboveseid  or  Repayr  not  well  and  sufficiently  the  seid  mansioun  places  That 
then  they  or  every  of  theym  utterly  to  be  amoved  frome  the  seid  Gates  w'  mansiouns  by  thaldreman  of  the  seid  Ward 
Where  eny  such  ys  for  the  tyme  beyng  eny  acte  or  ordynaunce  therof  heretofore  made  to  the  contrary  notw'stondyng 
Whiche  Alderman  shall  then  in  Contyuent  provide  suche  an  able  persone  or  persones  suche  as  he  shall  answer  for  Whiche 
shall  kepe  thordynaunces  aboveseid.  Item  as  touchyng  the  kepyng  of  the  Gates  of  Nugate  &  Ludgate  it  ys  also 
agreed  &  concluded  that  the  Shreffes  for  the  tyme  beyng  shall  yerely  att  their  propre  costes  &  charges  ordeygn  & 
provyde  certeyne  discrete  &  wyse  persones  which  shall  have  the  custody  &  kepyng  of  the  seid  Gates  &  theym  to  open 
&  Shitte  &  duly  kepe  as  ys  aboveseid  For  which  persones  the  seid  Shreffes  shall  contynually  answere  accordyng 
to  thordynaunce  therof  made  at  a  Comen  Counseyll  the  7lle  day  of  Septembre  anno  H[enry]  vi  xix°  tempore 
Roberti  Large  Maioris  prout  patet  in  libro  de  K  fol.  189. — Letter  Book  M,  fo.  244!). 

The  Gate  witnessed  a  pleasant  sight  when  the  Virgin  Queen  passed  through  on  her 
accession  to  the  throne.  We  read,  in  Dr.  R.  R.  Sharpe's  "  London  and  the  Kingdom," 
vol.  i,  p.  484,  that — 

When  news  was  brought  of  her  sister's  death  (November  i/th,  1558),  Elizabeth  was  at  Hatfield.  Within  a 
week  she  removed  to  London  and  took  up  her  abode  at  the  Charterhouse.  The  Sheriffs  went  out  to  meet  her  as 
far  as  the  boundary  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  the  limit  of  their  jurisdiction,  dressed  in  coats  of  velvet,  with  their 
chains  about  their  necks  and  white  rods  in  their  hands.  Having  first  kissed  their  rods,  they  handed  them  to  the 
Queen,  who  immediately  returned  them,  and  the  Sheriffs  thereupon  joined  the  gentlemen  of  the  cavalcade,  and  rode 
before  her  Majesty  until  they  met  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  the  Mayor,  and  his  brethren  the  Aldermen.  .  .  .  From  the 
Charterhouse  she  removed  after  a  stay  of  a  few  days  to  the  Tower,  amid  the  blare  of  trumpets,  the  singing  of  children, 
and  the  firing  of  ordnance. 

We  further  read  in  Holinshed's  "  Chronicles  "  that  on  the  28th  November,  1558 — 

The  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Councilmen  met  her  at  the  gate  of  the  Charterhouse,  and  that  there 
the  Recorder  with  a  short  speech  saluted  her  in  the  name  of  the  whole  City,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  taking 
her  chariot,  she  rode  in  great  state  through  Barbican  and  Red  Cross  Street,  the  Mayor  riding  with  Garter  King-at- 
Arms  and  carrying  a  sceptre  before  her,  she  entered  Cripplegate,  and  so  passed  by  the  Walls  to  Bishopsgate  and  from 
thence  to  the  Tower. 

Being  situated  in  a  conspicuous  position,  the  Gate  was  used,  like  other  gates  of  the 
City,  as  a  place  for  hanging  criminals,  and  sometimes  of  exhibiting  their  remains  on  the 
battlements.  We  have  special  mention  of  this  in  Wriothesley's  "  Chronicle."  One  of 
those  implicated  in  Wyatt's  rebellion  was  hanged  in  front  of  Cripple  Gate,  I5th  February, 
1554,  and,  no  doubt,  when  in  1661  several  "Fifth  Monarchy  Men"  were  hanged  (John 
Elson  was  hung  in  Whitecross  Street,  and  William  Corbet  in  Redcross  Street)  and  their 
quarters  set  up  on  the  City  Gates,  Cripplegate,  as  the  centre  of  the  disaffection,  had  its 
share  of  the  gruesome  relics.  Many  notable  pageants  and  civic  processions  have  passed 
through  Cripplegate.  The  corpse  of  King  Edmund  the  Martyr  passed  through  the  Gate 
in  A.D.  1010. 

The  City's  Records  disclose  no  further  information  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  or 
repairs  to  the  Gate  from  the  time  Shaa's  bequest  was  utilised  until  the  year  1662,  when  we 
find  the  following  entry  in  the  Repertory  :— 

Court  of  Aldermen. — It  is  thought  fitt  and  ordered  by  this  Court  that  the  building  over  Cripplegate  (being 
growne  into  great  decay  and  ruine  and  often  complained  of  as  dangerous  to  passengers  by  the  falling  downe  of  stones 
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and  other  materialls  from  the  said  building),  shall  be  well  and  substantially  repaired  and  a  posterne  there  made  as 
soon  as  the  season  of  the  yeare  will  permitt  and  stones  and  other  materialls  can  be  provided.  And  y'  the  charge 
of  the  said  worke  shall  be  made  good  and  repaid  to  the  Chamber  by  and  out  of  such  moneys  which  (as  soone  as  may 
be  conveniently  done)  shall  be  raised  by  way  of  I5"s  for  this  and  other  publique  workes  and  services  of  this 
City. — Repertory  69,  fo.  28. — -4  December,  1662. 

From  this  entry  it  appears  that  until  this  time  the  only  entrance  was  through  the  carriage 
way,  the  postern  being  now  added  (on  the  east  side)  for  the  convenience  of  foot  passengers. 
No  mention  is  made  in  the  above  order  of  the  chief  cause  of  the  "  great  decay  and  ruine  " 
of  the  gate,  but  from  Maitland  we  learn  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  order  that  General 
Monk  received  early  in  1660  from  Parliament  "  to  march  on  the  City  and  to  destroy  the 
Gates,  Chaines  and  Portcullises."  The  order  was  effectively  carried  out  in  Cripplegate, 
Bishopsgate  and  Aldgate,  where  the  gates  "  were  broke  and  cut  to  pieces  and  the  portcullises 


THE   CRIPPLE-GATE    (south  side).      1760. 

taken  down  and  destroyed."  (Aldersgate  and  Newgate  were  of  such  impregnable  strength 
that  little  damage  was  done  to  them.)  At  the  time  that  the  restoration  was  carried  out, 
the  following  inscription  was  affixed  on  the  south  (or  inner)  side  of  the  gate  :— 

This  gate  was  repaired,  beautified,  and  the  foot  postern  new  made  at  the  charge  of  the  City  of  London,  in  the 
1 5th  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  King  Charles  II,  in  the  Mayoralty  of  Sir  John  Robinson,  Knt.  and  Bart., 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London  and  Alderman  of  the  Ward.  Anno  Dom.  1663. 


repair   again,   for,   five   years   later,    we   find   the   following   in   the 


It   soon   got   out   of 
City's  Records  : — 

Upon  ye  mocon  of  M'.  Sherriffe  fforth  Aldran  of  ye  Ward  of  Cripplegate  It  is  ordered  y'  ye  Gates  of  Cripplegate 
being  broaken  &  decayed  bee  forthwith  repaired  &  made  good  soe  y'  ye  charge  thereof  do  not  exceed  ye  sume  of  iiij1. 
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— Repertory  74,  fo.  22. — 26  November,  1668.  It  is  ordered  by  this  Co"  that  Mr.  Chamblen")  shall  pay  unto  Mr.  Sherriffe 
fforthe  Aldran  of  ye  Ward  of  Cripplegate  or  to  whome  hee  shall  direct  ye  sume  of  iiij '  in  full  of  ye  Bill  now  p''nted 
unto  this  Court  for  Carpenters  &  Smithes  worke  in  repairing  &  mending  ye  Gates  att  Cripplegate. — Repertory  74, 
fo.  88b.— 25  February,  1668-9. 

The  gate,  as  depicted  on  p.  14,  stood  until  its  demolition  one  hundred  years  later,  when  the 
necessity  of  a  gate  (as  with  other  gates  of  the  City)  came  up  for  discussion  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Council,  and  we  find  that  on  4th  December,  1759  (Journal  62,  fo.  6ib),  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  for  letting  the  City's  Land  "  to  consider  of  the  state  and  condition 
of  Cripplegate  and  report  their  opinion  thereon  to  this  Court."  Hitherto  the  gates  seem 
to  have  been  in  the  entire  control  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  ;  henceforth  the  control  is  with 
the  Court  of  Common  Council.  The  Committee  reported  to  the  Court  as  follows  :— 

We  whose  names,  &c.,  to  whom  &c.  It  was  to  be  an  instruction  to  us  to  take  the  opinion  of  Counsel  how  far 
the  City's  Tolls  might  be  affected  by  taking  down  the  said  Gates.  By  Counsel's  opinion  it  would  be  requisite  to 
preserve  the  City's  right  to  Tolls  to  have  gates  in  the  respective  places  where  they  now  stand  but  not  necessary  to 
have  any  stone  or  other  Buildings  or  Erections  over  them.  .  .  .  Their  Sub-Committee  had  viewed  and  considered 
the  state  of  Aldgate  and  Cripplegate  both  of  which  appeared  to  be  ancient  Buildings  with  apartments  over  them  .  .  . 
those  over  Cripplegate  appertain  to  the  Water  Bailiff  for  the  time  being  and  Mr.  Hayward  who  now  enjoys  that  Office 
lets  them  to  one  Ann  Whalley  widow,  who  sells  Fruit  and  Greens  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £10.  Upon  inspecting  the  said 
apartments  they  found  them  so  much  out  of  repair  that  it  would  require  a  large  sum  to  be  laid  out  to  put  them  into 
a  proper  condition  and  would  be  attended  with  a  frequent  expense  to  keep  them  so.  ...  But  as  the  City's  Tolls 
taken  in  respect  of  Cripplegate  were  not  accounted  for,  the  produce  being  so  small  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expense  of  collecting,  therefore  they  presumed  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  have  fixed  gates  there. — Jo.  62,  fo.  130. 
— 8  July,  1760. 

This  was  agreed  to  by  the  Court  and  referred  back  for  execution.  In  1760  the  City 
Lands  Committee  advertised  for  tenders  to  take  down  and  remove  the  gates,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Blackden,  a  carpenter  in  Coleman  Street,  bought  Cripplegate  for  £91,  and  in  the  year  following 
he  gave  the  same  sum  for  Aldersgate,  and  for  Moorgate  £166.  From  this  we  can  understand 
that  both  Cripplegate  and  Aldersgate  were  in  a  parlous  state.  So  this  old  historical  Gate, 
with  its  bold  gothic  archway,  described  at  the  time  as  "  having  more  the  appearance  of  a 
fortification  than  any  of  the  other  gates,"  had  fallen  into  desuetude.  The  times  had  changed, 
and  there  was  no  more  reason  to  fear  attacks  from  foes  outside,  even  had  the  walls  and 
gates  been  able  to  withstand  modern  weapons  ;  t\e  expense  of  collecting  the  few  remaining 
tolls  was  too  great,  and  the  rent  to  be  obtained  from  letting  the  ruinous  rooms  for  the  sale 
of  "  fruit  and  greens  "  so  small,  that  after  standing  for  over  five  hundred  years,  it  was  ordered 
to  be  removed.  But  there  were  many  who  objected  to  this  being  done,  for  we  find,  in  an 
account  of  London  in  Jacobite  times,  "  that  as  the  reign  of  George  II  came  to  a  close,  in 
the  autumn  of  1760,  a  change  came  over  the  City  of  London,  which  to  many  indicated  a  new 
era  ;  namely,  the  destruction  of  those  City  Gates,  in  the  preservation  of  which,  timid  Whigs 
saw  safety  from  the  assaults  of  Jacobites." 

In  these  days  we  are  apt  to  think  of  the  gates  and  wall  of  the  City  in  their  picturesque 
aspect,  but  the  citizens  of  the  Middle  Ages  thought  more  of  the  practical  use  of  them  in 
preserving  their  freedom  and  lives  from  their  numerous  enemies,  as  is  shown  by  the  minute 
directions  given  to  the  Aldermen  of  the  Wards  in  which  the  gates  were  situated  for  their 
efficient  guarding,  both  by  day  and  by  night. 

The  late  Sir  Henry  Knight,  Alderman  of  the  Ward,  1874-1917,  passed  through  a  repro- 
duction of  the  Gate  on  his  way  to  Westminster  as  Lord  Mayor,  on  November  gth,  1882. 


THE    CRIPPLE-GATE    AS  A    PRISON    AND    AS    A 
DWELLING   FOR  THE    MAYOR'S   OFFICERS. 

THE  following  extracts  from  the  City  Records  will  be  found  interesting,  as  showing 
the  various  uses  of  the  Gate  (as  with  other  Gates  of  the  City).     In  1262,  after  one 
of  the  periodical  attacks  upon  the  Jews,  we  find  that  the  Aldermen  made  inquisition 
in   the   matter,   each   in    his  own   Wardmote,   and  those   citizens  who   were  indicted  or 
accused  were  taken  by  the  Sheriffs  and  imprisoned,  part  of  them  in  Newgate  and  part  in 
Cripplegate.1      In  1307  :— 

The  Gate  of  Crepelgate  was  granted  to  Thomas  de  Kent,  Serjeant  to  the  Mayor,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Edward, 
prince  of  Wales  .  .  .  who  sent  his  letter  on  his  behalf  ...  to  watch  and  dwell  in  the  same,  so  long  as  he  shall  well 
and  honestly  behave  himself,  and  shall  keep  the  said  Gate  roofed  at  his  own  expense,  and  protected  from  wind  and 
rain,  etc."  - 

In  the  year  1316  the  Gate  was  demised  to  William  de  Waltham,  as  the  following  entry 
shows  :  — 

Be  it  remembered  that  on  Monday  next  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist  (18  Oct.)  the  loth  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  II  (A.D.  1316)  the  gate  of  Creplegate  was  granted  to  William  de  Waltham  by  Stephen 
de  Abyndone  the  Mayor,  John  de  Wengrave,  Robert  de  Keleseye,  Henry  de  Gloucester,  Richard  de  Gloucester, 
William  Servat,  John  Lambyn,  Roger  de  Frowyk,  Anketyn  de  Gisors,  William  de  Coumbemartyn,  Roger  de  Paris, 
Hamo  de  Chiggewellc  and  Hamo  Godchep,  aldermen,  to  reside  therein  for  the  term  of  his  life  for  811  sterling  which 
the  said  William  paid  in  hand  to  John  Dode  the  Chamberlain  to  the  use  of  the  commonalty  &c.,  and  the  said  William 
will  keep  the  houses  built  over  the  said  gate  proof  against  wind  and  rain  except  the  large  timber,  stone  and  lead  &c., 
but  the  said  William  shall  not  demise  the  said  gate  or  houses  to  any  other  person  without  permission  of  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  for  the  time  being,  &c.  (Latin.) — Letter  Book  E,  fo.  56. 

Waltham  seems  to  have  appropriated  a  small  piece  of  ground  and  enclosed  it  within 
an  earthen  wall  on  the  western  side  of  the  Gate.  The  Chamberlain  was  ordered  by  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  "  take  the  place  in  the  hands  of  the  City,"  but  Waltham  resisting 
he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  at  Guildhall,  when,  as  he  had 
nothing  to  say  for  himself,  the  Chamberlain  was  instructed  to  take  possession  of  the  said 
Gate,  and  the  said  piece  of  ground.  In  the  year  1375  a  lease  was  granted  to  John  Watlyng- 
tonc,  Common  Serjeant  of  Arms,  of  a  mansion  above  the  Cripplegate  for  life,  for  receiving 
and  safeguarding  all  prisoners  sent  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen.3  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  Gate  still  continued  to  be  one  of  the  prisons  of  the  City. 

In  the  year  1386  the  following  Ordinance  was  made  touching  the  gates  and  waste 
places  of  the  City  : — 

Be  it  remembered  that  at  the  Common  Council  held  in  the  Chamber  of  Guildhall  London  on  Thursday  next 
after  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  [29  Sept.]  the  loth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Lord  the  King  Richard  II  [A.D.  1386]  for 
divers  hurts  that  have  come  to  the  said  City  by  grants  made  to  various  persons  as  well  of  gates  and  mansions  over 
them  as  of  gardens  and  void  places  adjoining  walls,  gates  and  ditches  of  the  said  City  whereby  great  [and]  divers 
mischiefs  may  easily  in  future  occur.  Wherefore  it  is  ordained  and  established  by  common  assent  of  the  Mayor 
Aldermen  and  Common  Council  that  no  grant  shall  in  future  be  made  to  any  one  of  the  gates  or  mansions  over  the 
gates,  gardens  or  void  places  adjoining  the  said  gates,  mansions,  walls  or  ditches  of  the  said  City  in  any  manner,  but 
after  the  expiration  of  the  terms  previously  granted  to  any  the  said  gates,  mansions,  gardens,  and  void  places  shall 
for  ever  in  future  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  said  City.  (French.) — Letter  Book  H,  fo.  205. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  private  individuals  to  whom  the  gates  had  been 
granted  on  condition  of  keeping  them  in  repair  had  been  neglectful  of  their  obligations,  and 
had  allowed  them  to  get  in  a  ruinous  condition,  with  the  result  that  the  City  authorities 
resolved  that  in  future  they  would  keep  the  buildings  in  their  own  hands  and  repair  when 
necessary. 

Four  years  later,  Hugh  Battesford  was  granted  the  use  of  "  the  mansion  over  the  gate 
of  Crypelgate  "  on  the  above  conditions,  and  he  dying  in  1408,  one  John  Credy,  "  Esquire 
to  the  Mayor,"  was  also  granted  the  use  of  the  same.4  The  following  orders,  made  by  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  show  that  the  rooms 

(1)  Riley's  translation  of  the  "Chronicles  of  the  Mayors  and  Sheriffs  of  London,"  p.  54. 

(2)  Riley's  Memorials,  1868,  p.  59.  (3)    Sharpe.     Letter  Book  H,  1907,  p.  2. 
(4)    Sharpe.     Letter  Book  I,  1909,  pp.  65-6. 
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in  the  Gate  (the  "  over  lodging  "and  the  "  under  lodging  "  as  they  were  called)  continued 
to  be  granted  to  officers  of  the  Mayor,  some  of  whom  seem  to  have  had  the  duty  cast  upon 
them  of  "  keeping  "  the  gate  :— 

[1504]  circa  June,  CAPEL,  Mayor. 

At  this  Courte  the  ov^loggyng  and  tenements  of  Crepilgate  nowe  beyng  in  the  gyfte  of  the  Maier  and  Ald°men 
by  the  dethe  of  Thomas  Say  late  occupier  of  the  same  by  the  gaunte  of  this  Courte  is  g'unted  to  John  Glover  fiaunte 
of  the  Mayer  and  oon  of  the  Carvers  and  the  netherloggyng  of  the  same  Gate  is  gaunted  by  the  Auctorite  of  the  said 
Courte  to'Wiff  Bayly,  bedyll  of  Crepilgate  warde  withyn  for  the  tyne  that  he  shall  be  in  his  office. — Repertory  i, 

fo.   159- 

Court  of  Aldermen,  2jth  April,  22  Henry   VII  [1507], 

At  this  corte  the  kepyng  of  Crepulgate  with  the  mansion  and  dwellyng  place  their  is  graunted  to  Thomas  Knyght 
fieant  to  the  maire  to  have  and  to  holde  in  like  maner  as  Rich.  Penerith  fieaunt  late  hadde  of  the  graunte  of  this 
cote. — Repertory  2,  fo.  26. 

25th  Sept.,  2  Hen.    VIII  [1510]. 

At  this  Court  the  keping  of  Crepulgate  w'  the  Mansion  and  dwelling  place  there  ys  graunted  to  Ric.  White 
Comon  Cryer  to  have  and  to  holde  in  lyke  maner  as  Thomas  Knyght  fieaunt  late  hadde. — Repertory  2,  fo.  98. 

ist  June,  26  Hen.    VIII  [1534]. 

Item  that  Xpofer  ffouke  one  of  the  mayers  officers  shall  have  the  mansion  over  Cripplegate  to  dwelle  yn  the 
same  as  longe  as  he  shall  well  and  truely  behave  hymselffe. 

The  following  entries  in  the  Repertories  during  the  seventeenth  century  show  that  the 
Mayor's  Officers  still  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  apartments  over  the  gate  :— 

27  January,  1628. — Item  this  day  upon  the  humble  peticdn  of  William  Raven  the  eldest  Serjeant  of  the  Chamber 
shewing  that  hee  hath  served  the  State  of  this  Citty  eighteene  yeares  and  upward  and  hath  for  fifteene  yeres  dwelt 
in  one  of  the  gates  belonging  to  this  Citty  called  Cripplegate  as  Tenant  unto  Mr  Henry  Lovell.  This  Court  in  asmuch 
as  the  said  Mr  Lovell  hath  discontynued  his  place  of  attendance  and  service  of  this  Citty  doth  graunte  unto  the 
peticoner  for  his  better  encouragement  his  dwelling  freely  in  the  said  gate,  to  contynue  for  soe  long  as  hee  shall  remayne 
an  Officer  to  the  Citty  and  shall  himselfe  dwell  in  the  said  gate  and  behave  himselfe  well  in  his  place. — Repertory  43, 
fo.  8sb. 

3  September,  1661. — Att  the  humble  desire  of  Thomas  Malyn,  Esqr,  Waterbailiffe  of  this  Citty,  It  is  thought 
fitt  and  Ordered  by  this  Court  that  two  roomes  under  Cripplegate  being  jjcell  of  the  same  Gate  late  in  the  occupacfm 
of  Dorothy  [Newth]  widdow  shalbe  taken  into  y  hands  &  possession  of  Mr  Waterbailiffe  and  be  held  and  enjoyed 
as  pcell  of  his  dwelling  soe  long  as  hee  shall  continue  his  habitacon  in  the  said  Gate  according  to  the  Grant  thereof 
made  unto  him  by  this  Court. — Repertory  67,  fo.  294. 

3  May,  1664. — It  is  Ordered  that  the  dwelling  over  Cripplegate  shall  be  forthwith  repaired  &  amended  for 
the  hitacon  of  Mr  Waterbayliffe,  soe  that  the  charge  thereof  exceed  not  vj1'  the  same  haveing  beene  of  late  defaced 
by  the  new  building  &  repaires  bestowed  upon  the  said  Gate. — Repertory  69,  fo.  315. 

6  February,  1676-7. — Whereas  on  the  third  day  of  September,  1661,  It  was  Ordered  by  the  Court  that  the 
roomes  under  Cripplegate  being  parcell  of  the  same  Gate  then  late  in  the  Occupation  of  Dorothy  Newth  widdow 
should  be  taken  into  the  hands  and  Possession  of  the  then  Waterbayliffe  and  be  held  and  injoyed  by  him  as  Parcell 
of  his  dwelling,  Now  it  being  signified  unto  this  Court  by  Mr  Waterbayliffe  that  the  said  roomes  are  not  in  his  handes 
but  are  possessed  by  other  persons  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  said  former  Order  It  is  thereupon  Ordered  that  Mr 
Waterbayliffe  doe  imediately  take  possession  of  the  said  roomes  and  hold  and  injoy  the  same  soe  long  as  hee  shall 
continue  his  habitation  in  the  said  Gate  according  to  the  Grant  thereof  made  unto  him  by  this  Court. — Repertory  82, 
fo.  77. 

The  "  Waterbayliffe  "  was  not  allowed  to  take  peaceable  possession  of  his  "  roomes," 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ward  alleged  that  they  required  the  rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
Watch.  The  following  entry  gives  particulars  of  this  :— 

27  February,  1676—7. — Whereas  it  was  lately  ordered  by  this  Court  that  Mr  Waterbailiffe  should  have  and 
injoye  the  roomes  under  Cripplegate  as  parte  of  the  dwellinge  there  formerly  granted  to  him  by  Order  of  this  Court, 
Now  upon  controverting  that  matter  before  this  Court  betweene  the  said  Waterbayliffe  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Ward  of  Criplegate  who  alleadge  that  they  have  long  enjoyed  the  said  roomes  for  keeping  of  their  Watch  and  other 
uses  and  that  the  same  are  of  great  convenience  unto  them  for  the  said  purpose,  This  Courte  did  thinke  fitt  and 
order  that  the  said  Mr  Waterbailiffe  should  have  and  enjoye  the  roome  under  the  said  Gate  on  the  East  side  thereof 
during  his  continuance  of  his  dwelling  over  the  said  Gate,  and  it  being  represented  that  there  are  two  roomes  one 
over  another  on  the  other  side  of  the  said  Gate  which  are  now  used  by  the  Out  Parte  of  the  said  Warde  to  keepe 
their  Watch  in,  And  Mr  Waterbayliffe  desiring  only  the  uppermost  of  the  said  roomes  and  declaring  that  hee  can 
make  a  Passage  thereto  out  of  his  house  without  coming  into  the  lower  roome,  And  this  Court  being  of  opinion  that 
the  said  lower  Roome  may  be  a  sufficient  conveniency  for  the  said  Watch  and  inclining  therefore  to  accomodate 
Mr  Waterbayliffe  according  to  his  desire  doth  referre  it  to  Sr  John  Shorter  Knt  and  Alderman  of  the  said  Ward  upon 
view  of  the  said  Roomes  to  accomodate  him  accordingly  or  otherwise  certify  this  unto  Court  his  Opinion  therein. — 
Repertory  82,  fo.  97b. 

Mayor's  Officers  had  rooms  in  the  Gate  allotted  to  them  as  a  residence  for  many  years 
after  the  above  date,  but  as  it  became  ruinous  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
they  ceased  to  live  there,  sub-letting  the  rooms  until  its  demolition  in  1760. 
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THE    CHURCHES. 

THERE  were  six  churches  standing  in  the  Inner  Ward  before  the  Great  Fire  of  1666, 
viz.,  St.  Alban,  Wood  Street  ;   St.  Alphage,  London  Wall ;   St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury  ; 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Milk  Street  ;    St.  Michael,  Wood  Street  ;    and  St.  Olave,  Silver 
Street.     Of  these,  all  were  practically  destroyed  by  the  fire  with  the  exception  of  St.  Alphage. 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  St.  Olave  were  not  rebuilt,  and  St.  Michael  has  been  removed 
during  the  last  few  years. 

With  reference  to  the  monumental  inscriptions  in  these  churches  it  is  to  be  recorded 
that  they  are  included  in  a  complete  illustrated  record  of  inscriptions  and  heraldry  in  the 
above  and  all  the  City  churches,  by  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Jewers,  and  now  preserved 
in  Guildhall  Library. 

ST.  ALBAN,  WOOD  STREET.— This  church  is  situate  between  Love  Lane  and  Little 
Love  Lane,  on  the  east  side  of  Wood  Street,  about  half-way  between  Cheapside  and  London 
Wall.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Alban,  the  British  proto-martyr,  and  in  the  Saxon  Chronicles 
we  find  the  following  :  "  It  is  reasonable  to  presume,  that  this  Church  was  built  by  King 
Alfred  after  he  had  bravely  dispersed  the  Danes  of  this  part  of  the  country  and  re-taken 
the  City  of  London,  A.D.  836."  It  is  stated  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  fact  of 
originally  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans.  In  Strype's  edition  of  Stow  it  is  stated 
that  it  was  "  at  least  of  as  ancient  a  standing  as  King  Adelstane  the  Saxon  (925-941)  who, 
as  the  tradition  says,  had  his  house  at  the  east  end  of  this  Church."  Strype  also  says  it 
appears  to  be  a  church  of  great  antiquity,  from  the  manner  of  the  turning  of  the  arches  of 
the  windows,  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  and  that  Roman  bricks  were  used  in  its 
construction. 

In  the  Wills  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Husting  we  find  several  references  to  the  church 
of  St.  Alban — the  first  being  in  1305,  when  there  is  a  bequest  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
chantry,  and  in 

1347-8. — Everdon,  William  de,  maintenance  of  a  chantry,  and  bequest  to  the  rector,  and  for  the  repair  of  the 
said  church  of  S.  Alban. 

1 366. — Simon  de  Worstede,  Mercer,  Alderman  of  Cripplegate,  orders  that  he  be  buried  in  the  church  and  makes 
a  bequest  for  a  chantry. 

1398. — William  Whclplc,  cordvvainer,  orders  that  he  be  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Alban  in  Wodstrete  near 
Isabella  his  wife,  and  among  other  bequests  he  leaves  eight  dozen  pairs  of  best  shoes  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  if  there 
be  that  number  in  his  house  at  the  time  of  his  decease  ;  if  not,  then  so  many  as  are  in  his  house  at  that  time  are  to 
be  so  distributed. 

1410. — Henry  Payn,  Foystour',  orders  that  he  be  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Alban  de  Wodestreet,  and  gives 
a  certain  tenement  to  his  wife  for  life,  and  remainder  to  the  rector  and  churchwardens  of  the  said  parish  church  and 
their  successors,  on  condition  they  maintain  certain  lamps  and  torches,  pay  a  sum  of  money  annually  in  aid  of  Salve 
Regina  or  other  antiphon  :  he  also  makes  a  bequest  for  the  maintenance  of  the  light  of  the  Blessed  Mary  in  the  same 
church. 

1412. — John  Wodecok  [another  Alderman  of  Cripplegate]  orders  that  he  be  buried  in  the  church  and  makes 
a  bequest  to  the  fabric  of  the  body  or  nave  of  the  said  church. 

1430. — John  Shadworth,  mercer,  bequeathed  to  John  Willy,  rector  of  the  church  of  S.  Alban  in  Wodstrete 
certain  tenements,  so  that  the  said  rector  and  his  successors  maintain  a  chantry  in  the  said  church  for  the  souls  of 
John  Wodecok,  Felicia,  wife  of  the  same,  William  and  Johanna,  the  father  and  mother  of  the  same,  and  others,  and 
also  duly  observe  the  obit  of  the  said  John  Wodecok  in  manner  directed.  The  issues  and  profits  of  the  said  tenements 
to  be  kept  in  a  box  in  the  custody  of  the  churchwardens.  In  default  of  the  said  chantry  the  property  to  go  over 
to  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  maintenance  of  a  chantry  in  the  Guildhall  Chapel. 

Stow,  in  1603,  stated  that  the  church  had  the  following  monuments  : — 

Sir  Richard  Illingworth,  baron  of  the  exchequer  ;  Thomas  Catworth,  grocer,  mayor,  1443  ;  John  Woodcocke, 
mayor,  1405  ;  John  Colet,  and  Alice  his  wife  ;  Raph  Thomas  ;  Ralph  and  Richard,  sonnes  of  Ralph  Illingworth, 
which  was  sonne  to  Sir  Richard  Illingworth,  baron  of  the  exchequer  ;  Thomas,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fitzwilliams  ; 
Thomas  Halton,  mercer,  mayor,  1450  ;  Thomas  Ostrich,  haberdasher,  1483  ;  Richard  Swetenham,  esquier  ;  William 
Dunthorne,  towne  clearke  of  London  .  .  .  Simon  Morsted  ;  Thomas  Pikehurst,  esquier  ;  Richard  Take ;  Robert 

(i)    A  joiner  or  maker  of  the  woodwork  of  saddles. 
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Ashcombe  ;  Thomas  Lovet,  esquier,  shiriffe  of  Northamptonshire,  1491  ;  John  Spare  ;  Katheren,  daughter  to  Sir 
Thomas  Mirley,  knight ;  William  Linchlade,  mercer,  1392  ;  John  Penie.  mercer,  1450  ;  John  Thomas,  mercer,  1485; 
Christopher  Hawse,  mercer,  one  of  the  shiriffes,  1503  ;  William  Skarborough,  vintner  ;  Simon  de  Berching  ;  Sir 
John  Cheke,  knight,  schoolemaister  to  King  Edward  the  Sixt,  deceased  1557,  do  lie  here. 

In  1633  the  church  became  ruinous,  and  Inigo  Jones,  Sir  Henry  Spiller  and  others  were 
deputed  to  examine  it  and  report,  which  they  did  by  saying  that  unless  the  parishioners 
"  suddenly  plucked  it  down,  it  would  suddenly  prevent  that  labour  and  fall  to  the  ground 
of  itself."  Immediate  action  was  taken,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  rebuilt  by  Inigo 
Jones.  Bv  some  authorities  it  is  said  to  have  perished  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  but  others 
think  that  the  walls,  windows  and  arches  were  preserved  and  now  form  part  of  the  original 
structure  of  Inigo  Jones  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  Wren  either  rebuilt  or  restored  it. 
This  took  place  in  1685,  and  cost  £3,165  os.  8^.  Special  repairs  seem  to  have  soon  become 
necessary,  for  the  Church  Roll  of  that  date  shows  that  a  special  assessment  amounting  to 
£163  35.  2d.  was  made  on  101  parishioners  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  church. 

We  can  find  no  special  mention  of  the  church 
during  the  remainder  of  the  century,  but  in  1806 
Hughson  describes  the  then  condition  and  appearance 
of  the  interior  as  follows1: — 

There  is  a  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  the  front  of  which 
is  large  bolection  '•'  with  raised  pannels,  in  which  is  a  very  good  organ, 
also  a  door  case  and  a  spacious  arch  under  the  gallery,  opening  into 
the  nave  of  the  church.  The  pulpit  is  finely  carved  in  imitation  of 
fruit  and  leaves  ;  the  sound-board  is  a  hexagon,  surrounded  by  a  hand- 
some cornice,  adorned  with  cherubims  and  other  embellishments.  .  .  . 
The  altar-piece  is  highly  ornamented,  and  consists  of  four  columns, 
fluted,  with  their  bases,  pedestals,  entablature,  and  open  pediment  of 
the  Corinthian  order ;  over  each  column,  upon  acroters,  is  a  lamp  with 
a  gilded  taper  :  above  the  cornice  are  the  arms  of  England,  with  the 
supporters,  helmet  and  crest,  richly  carved  under  a  triangular  pedi- 
ment, and  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  these  ornaments  are  two 
large  cartouches,  carved  in  fine  wainscot.  The  church  is  well  pewed 
with  oak  ;  here  are  also  two  large  brass  branches,  and  a  neat  marble 
font,  enriched  with  cherubims,  etc. 

The  following  appears  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
of  1822,  with  an  illustration3:— 

The  church  of  St.  Alban,  Wood-street,  London,  exhibits  what  in 
the  present  day  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  our  churches.  On  the  right 
of  the  reading-desk  is  a  spiral  column  ;  on  the  top  an  enclosed  square 
compartment  with  small  twisted  columns,  arches,  etc.,  all  of  brass,  in 
which  is  an  hour  glass  *  in  a  frame  of  a  long  square  form  ;  the  four  sides 
are  alike,  richly  ornamented  with  pillars,  angels  sounding  trumpets, 
etc.  Both  ends  terminate  with  a  line  of  crosses  pattee  and  fleur  de  lis, 
somewhat  resembling  the  circle  of  the  crown. 

Mr.  Daniell,  in  his  "  London  City  Churches,"  6 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  interior  of  the 
church,  which  still  remains  as  then  described : — 

It  contains  two  side-aisles,  which  are  divided  from  the  central  portion  by  clustered  columns  and  flat  pointed 
arches.  The  north  aisle  is  prolonged  further  to  the  west  than  the  south  aisle.  The  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  groined. 
The  church  terminates  at  the  east  in  an  apse  whence  it  is  lighted  by  three  stained  glass  windows.  There  is  a  large 
window  at  the  west  over  the  entrance,  which  is  quite  plain,  as  are  also  the  windows  in  the  north  and  south  walls 
and  the  northern  and  southern  windows  of  the  east  wall.  St.  Alban's  has  been  inordinately  altered  and  modernised. 
The  walls  have  been  stripped  of  the  wainscot  of  Norway  oak,  with  which  they  were  panelled  to  a  height  of  seven 
and  a  half  feet,  although  the  bases  of  the  columns  still  remain  encased  in  wood  ;  and  the  well-carved  pulpit,  which 
stands  on  the  south  side,  is  no  longer  overshadowed  by  its  old  sounding-board,  described  as  "  a  hexagon,  having 
round  it  a  fine  cornice  adorned  with  cherubims  and  other  embellishments."  The  old  altar-piece  surmounted  by 
the  royal  arms  is  also  gone,  and  the  west  gallery  has  been  taken  down,  and  the  organ  re-erected  on  the  north  of  the 

(i)   (London:  by  David  Hughson,  pseud,  i.e.  Edward  Pugh,  LL.D.)  V.  3,  1806,  p.  301.  (2)  Projecting  moulding. 
(3)   92>  pt.  2,  p.  200.     (4)   The  hour  glass  has  since  been  taken  down  and  is  kept  in  a  chest  in  the  vestry. 
(5)    2nd  edit.,  1907,  pp.  114,  115. 
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chancel.  But  the  most  striking  alteration  is  the  formation  of  the  apse  above  referred  to,  and  the  consequent  sub- 
stitution of  three  smaller  windows  for  the  original  large  east  window.  In  fact,  no  pains  seem  to  have  been  spared 
to  render  a  once  interesting  and  dignified  interior  as  commonplace  as  possible. 

The  only  monuments  of  note  in  the  church  at  the  present  day  are  two  on  the  north 
wall — one  in  memory  of  Benjamin  Harvey,  Major  to  the  Yellow  Regiment  of  Trained  Bands, 
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the  donor  of  the  font,  who  died  in  1684,  and  the  other  to  Richard  Wynne,  a  merchant  of 
London,  and  benefactor  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  who  died  in  1688. 

The  exterior  of  the  church  has  a  strikingly  handsome  appearance,  which  may  be 
described  as  a  Gothic  structure  of  small  dimensions,  measuring  only  sixty-six  feet  in  length 
by  fifty-nine  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  thirty-three  feet  in  height  to  the  roof.  It  has  a  plain 
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body  with  large  windows,  and  the  wall  is  crowned  with  a  square  battlement.  The  tower, 
eighty-five  feet  in  height,  is  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  church,  and  has  been  described 
as  one  of  Wren's  masterpieces,  and  terminates  in  an  open  parapet  surrounded  by  eight 
pinnacles  seven  feet  high.  The  illustration  on  p.  19  shows  the  exterior  of  the  church  and  its 
surroundings  as  appearing  in  1830.  One  may  note  the  quietude  of  the  street,  with  the 
wagon  and  driver,  and  compare  it  with  the  motor  car  and  other  vehicles  shown  in  the  view 
below  of  the  street  at  the  present  day. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  view  shown  below,  the  exterior  of  the  church  at  the  present  day 
has  a  pleasing  and  interesting  appearance,  standing  as  it  does  at  the  corner  of  Little  Love 
Lane,  in  its  small  churchyard,  where  are  two  handsome  plane  trees,  which  when  in  leaf  add 
an  additional  charm  to  the  handsome  tower. 
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THE    BENEFICE. 

The  parish  of  St.  Olave,  Silver  Street,  was  joined  to  St.  Alban  after  the  burning  of 
its  church  in  the  Great  Fire.  The  patronage  of  St.  Alban,  which  is  also  united  with 
St.  Michael,  and  St.  Mary  Staining,  all  in  (or  partly  so)  Cripplegate  Within  Ward,  is  in  the 
alternate  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Eton 
College.  The  area  of  these  three  parishes  is  9.2  acres  (the  church  and  churchyard  of  St.  Alban 
occupying  779  square  yards),  with  a  resident  population  of  less  than  200,  consisting  chiefly 
of  assistants  living  in  the  wholesale  drapery  houses  and  caretakers  of  various  warehouses. 
The  rector's  income  is  derived  from  the  Fire  Act  (1804),  St.  Alban's,  a  ground  rent,  glebe  rent, 
rent  of  windows,  and  rent  of  the  rectory  house  on  lease,  amounting  in  all  to  £567  135.  yd. 
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net.      The  amount  available  from  the  City  Church  Fund  for  the  upkeep  of  the  fabric  of 
the  church  and  for  the  maintenance  of  Divine  service  is  £215. 
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1743,  June  9 
1768,  Dec.  28 
1791,  Sept.  2 
1800,  Nov.  27 
1833,  May  17 


Vacates. 
1545-6,  res. 

1546-7,  Mar.,d 
1558,  Dec.,  d. 
1559-60,  res. 
157°,  d. 
1577-8,  res. 
1580,  d. 
1588,  res. 
1595,  res. 
1625,  d. 
1649,  d. 
1647,  res. 

1657,  d. 

1694,  d. 
1711,  ced. 


1768,  Dec.  8,  d. 
1791,  ced. 
1800,  d. 
1833,  Jan.  7,  d. 
1854,  d. 


1854,  Feb.  3   1 885,  July  3O,d. 


1886,  Jan.  5 
1902,  June 

1912, 


1902,  res. 
1912, Mar. i6,d. 


Among  the  rectors  of  eminence,  William  Watts,  S.T.P.,  may  be  specially  mentioned. 
Born  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  and  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  he  improved  his  educa- 
tion by  considerable  travel,  became  master  of  several  languages,  and  an  admirable  critic  and 
divine.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Chaplains  in  Ordinary  to  Charles  I,  and  to  the  Rectory 
of  St.  Albans  in  1625-6,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  1639,  when  the  Earl  was  in 
actual  service  in  Scotland.  He  was  one  of  those  sequestered  in  1642.  He  then  joined 
the  Court  at  Oxford  and  was  made  Chaplain  to  Prince  Rupert,  Archdeacon  of  Wells  and 
Canon  Residentiary  there,  but  fighting  was  more  to  his  liking  than  the  ministry,  for  we 
find  him  with  Prince  Rupert  in  all  the  battles  which  he  fought  against  the  Parliamentarians, 
and  attended  him  at  the  blockade  of  Kinsale,  where,  being  seized  with  a  distemper  that 
baffled  medical  assistance,  he  died  and  was  buried  there  in  1650.  He  greatly  assisted  in 
Spelman's  Glossary,  and  with  the  addition  of  corrections  and  considerable  notes  published 
Matthew  Paris's  "  Historia  Major,"  1640. 

ST.  ALPHAGE,  LONDON  WALL.— The  church  of  St.  Alphage  now  stands  near  the 
corner  of  Aldermanbury  and  London  Wall,  but  at  its  original  foundation  it  stood  against 
the  inner  side  of  the  City  Wall,  adjoining  the  Gate,  on  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  present 
Cripplegate  Buildings,  its  churchyard  extending  eastward  along  the  Wall,  probably  as  far 
as  where  the  postern  was  afterwards  made  in  the  Wall  at  Aldermanbury. 

The  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Alphage,  who  was  Bishop  of  Winchester  from  984  A.D. 
to  1006  A.D.,  when  he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
the  Danes  at  Greenwich,  1012,  and  the  citizens  of  London  erected  this  church  to  perpetuate 
his  memory.  This  must  have  occurred  between  the  date  of  his  death  and  1066,  probably 


(i)   Hennessy's  "  Newcourt,"  1898,  pp.  72-3. 


(2)    Rusting  Roll,  138  (57). 
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about  1013.  Little  information  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  history  of  the  church  from  this 
time  until  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  the  following  entries  taken  from  the 
Wills  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Husting  will  show  that  from  early  times  the  parishioners  were 
not  unmindful  of  the  wants  of  their  church  : — 

1281. — Laurence  Lefchild  bequeathed  to  the  church  of  S.  Alphege  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms  ten  shillings 
annual  quitrent  in  Grubbestrate,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  wax  taper  and  lamp. 

1320. — Simon  de  Mundene  bequeathed  in  the  case  of  certain  defaults,  the  moiety  of  the  value  of  a  house  in 
the  parish  of  S.  Alphege,  to  go  to  the  repair  of  the  work  of  the  said  parish  church. 

1330. — John  Thourgod  bequeathed  houses  and  land  opposite  London  Wall  in  the  parish  of  S.  Alphege  and 
other  houses  and  land  in  the  same  parish  to  his  sons,  charged  with  a  certain  quitrent  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  wax  in  the  said  parish  church. 

1349. — Payn  (William).  Devise  of  a  tenement  in  Redecrouchestret  in  the  parish  of  S.  Giles  without  Crepulgate 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  chantry  in  the  church  of  S.  Alphege  for  the  souls  of  the  testator  and  others. 

1373. — Gilbert  Poyntel,  curreour,  makes  a  bequest  to  the  church  of  S.  Alphege  within  Crepulgate  and  orders 
that  he  be  buried  in  the  "  processional  path"  in  the  said  church. 

1385. — Edmund  Harengeye,  leather  merchant,  of  the  parish  of  S.  Alphege  within  Crepulgate  orders  that  he  be 
buried  in  the  said  church  and  bequeaths  to  the  church  and  its  ministers,  the  rood  light  upon  the  beam,  and  the  light 
of  S.  Katherine  therein,  and  tenements  for  the  maintenance  of  chantries  in  the  Church  for  the  good  of  his  soul  and 
the  souls  of  Agnes,  Alice  and  Isabella  his  wives. 


the  souls  of  John  Credy,  Johanna,  wife  of  the  same  and  others.  In  default  the  property  to  go  over  to  the  Mayor 
and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  same  purpose,  the  residue  of  the  profits  being  applied  to  the  use  of 
the  chamber  of  the  Guildhall. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  church  became  ruinous,  and  had  been  taken  into 
the  King's  hand,  who  refused  his  sanction  to  its  being  rebuilt.  In  1536,  the  Priory  of 
St.  Mary  Elsing  having  been  dissolved,  the  parishioners  of  St.  Alphage  petitioned  Parliament 
to  be  allowed  to  take  over  the  priory  church,  which  stood  in  close  proximity  to  their  own, 
and  to  use  it  in  future  as  their  parish  church.  Their  suit  was  granted  by  a  private  Act  passed 
in  the  28th  Hen.  8th,  c.  xxvij,  which  recites  their  petition1:— 

That  it  may  be  enacted  by  your  Highnes  the  Lordes  Spirituall  and  Temporall  and  the  Comons  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled  and  by  Authority  of  the  same,  That  the  said  Parson  Churche  Wardeynes  and  parryshnours 
may  from  hensforthe  have  houlde  occupie  and  enjoye  to  them  and  to  their  successours  for  ever  the  Church  Chancell 
with  two  yles  of  every  side  of  the  Quier  of  the  said  Church  of  our  blessed  Lady  the  Virgin  called  Elsynge  Spyttell 
withe  in  your  said  City  of  London.  Together  wythe  a  Chappell  of  Saint  John  Baptist  next  adjoyning  to  our  Lady 
Chapell  in  the  same  Church  wythe  the  Steple  of  the  same,  lately  belonging  to  the  same  Priory. 

The  chapels  mentioned  in  the  petition  to  the  King  were  then  made  the  parish  church,  and 
these  chapels,  together  with  the  fine  tower,  must  have  formed  an  imposing  edifice. 

The  remains  of  the  lower  portion  of  this  steeple  form  the  vestibule  of  the  existing  church, 
and  are  of  a  substantial  character,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  flimsy  walls  of  the  present 
church  building.  This  portion  of  the  "  steple  "  has  been  described  as  "  one  of  the  three 
pointed  arches  of  the  decorated  period,  the  eastern  one  leading  to  the  church  enclosing  a 
segmental  headed  doorway,  with,  in  the  tympanum,  a  cup-headed  niche,  this  arch  having 
three  orders  of  bold  mouldings,  and  a  hood-mould  with  sculptured  heads." 

The  consent  of  the  King  was  obtained,  but  not  without  putting  the  parishioners  to 
considerable  expense,  as  the  following  extracts  from  the  accounts  show  :— 

Pd  to  Master  Martyn  for  his  Counsell  .  Is     8d  P'1  to  Thomas  Barnewell  gent  the  xxviij"1 

Pd  to  Master  Onley  for  a  reward         .          .          ios  Day  of  October  in  the  xxviij"'  yere  of 

Pd  to  hys  clarke  forwryttyng  of  a  byll  that  Kyng  Henry  the  viij"'  for  a  full  pay- 

was  put  in  to  the  parlament  howse      .  5s  mentt  on  a  byll  of  hys  owyn  hand       .       £5 

Pd  to  Master  Onley  for  a  reward         .          .         40*  Pd  to  John  Reynesford  kepper  of  the  lordes 
Pd  to  Master  Onley  for  a  reward         .          .£4.4.4  Parlyment  howse        ....  7s    6d 

Pd  to  Master  Onley  in  partyeof  payment  of  Pd  to  Master  North  for  hys  fee  .          .  £i  .  2s .  6J 

a  more  (i.e.,  greater)  sum  due  to  the  Pd  to  Master  Northys  clarke  for  makyng  of 
Kyng        ......     £20  of  our  wryttyng  that  cam  out  of  the 

Parliament  howse       ....  3s    4d 

(i)   Statutes  of  the  Realm.     Vol.  3,  1817,  p.  683. 
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Numerous  entries  are  found  referring  to  the  sale  of  the  materials  of  the  old  church. 
A  few  are  here  given  : — 

Rec  for  an  alter  of  timber  that  stod  in  Seint  Rec  of  Thomas  Clarke  pewterar  for  the  lede 

George's  loftes  .....  4s    411  of  the  churche  .          .          .          .          •     £17 

Rec  of  Pvttall  carpenter  for  the  great  pece  of  Rec  of  Thomas  Clarke  more  for  the  Bells  & 

the  Rode  lofte  and  for  three  other  peces  for  the  frame     .....     £20 

moo  ...  .          .          .          .          .          2OS  Rec  of  the  goodman  Hefford  fremason  for 

the  holle  steppyl  Tymbers  Iron  and  glas     £38 

The  petitioners  had  proceeded  with  the  work  of  demolishing  the  church  without  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  City  authorities,  who  claimed,  as  the  soil  of  the  City,  the  site 
of  the  old  church.  The  following  extracts  from  the  City  archives  in  connection  with  this  are 
interesting.  As  will  be  seen,  when  the  consent  of  King  and  Parliament  was  obtained,  the 
City  acquiesced,  although,  it  would  seem,  it  did  not  formally  resign  its  right. 

1536. — The  Chamberlain  to  give  warning  to  the  Wardens  and  other  Parishioners  of  S'  Aphage  w"  Cripplegate, 
that  they  no  more  pluck  down  or  meddle  with  their  old  Church  till  further  order.  Repertory  9,  fo.  204. 

1537-8. — Warning  given  to  the  Churchwardens  of  S1  Alphage  to  repair  to  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  and  to 
certify  to  the  Court  their  title.  Repertory  10,  fo.  21. 

1 538. — Persons  to  view  the  void  ground  of  the  late  church  of  S1  Alphage  and  to  assign  a  place  to  the  Parishioners 
for  a  Churchyard.  Repertory  10,  fo.  32b. 

1538-9. — The  Wardens  of  S'  Alphage  brought  their  Act  of  Parliament  concerning  the  using  their  New  Church, 
the  same  to  be  entered  of  Record.  Repertory  10,  fo.  85b. 

A  building  of  some  kind  seems  to  have  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  church,  for 
\vc  find  in  1587  a  lease  was  granted  by  the  City  to  Sir  Rowland  Hayward  of — 

All  that  messuage  or  tenement  &c.  buildinge  latelye  erected  and  sett  upon  the  parcell  of  grounde  lyinge  betweene 
the  gate  of  the  Citie  of  London  called  Creplegate  on  the  West  part  &  one  pcell  of  grounde  nowe  used  for  the  Churche 
Yarde  of  the  parishe  of  St.  Alphage  within  Creplegate  of  London  afforesaide  on  the  East  part  and  the  Wall  there 
called  London  Wall  on  the  North  part  and  the  Quecnes  highwaye  on  the  South  part  Together  with  all  the  pcell  of 
the  Churche  &  Churcheyarde  of  the  saide  parish  of  St.  Alphage  .  .  .  for  the  term  of  One  Thousand  years  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  Forty  Shillings. 

This  property  was  obtained  by  Sir  Rowland  Hayward  purposely  for  "  the  relieff  and 
mayntenaunce  of  pore  aged  ympotente  and  diseassed  Psons  of  the  saide  Pishe  and  for  the 
necessary  repacons  of  the  saide  Pishe  Churche  of  St.  Alphage." 

Sir  Rowland  seems  to  have  at  once  conveyed  his  interest  in  the  property  to  the  parish, 
for  we  find  that  in  1588  the  parish  granted  a  lease  of 

All  that  yard  sometime  parcell  of  the  ground  &  Soile  of  the  Old  Parish  Church  of  St.  Alphage  ; 
the  area  of  which  is  described  as 

on  the  West  part  being  65  ft.  under  the  wall  and  6>  ft.  along  the  street  and  27  ft.  deep  at  each  end  ;  for  50  years  at 
46/8  per  annum. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  term  the  Rector  claimed  the  ground  as  his  freehold,  stating  that 
the  City  could  never  have  been  seized  in  fee  or  otherwise  of  the  "  Soyle  of  the  old  Church  & 
Churchyard."  He  refused  to  be  a  party  to  a  new  lease,  but  was  ordered  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  to  join  in  the  execution  of  the  lease  in  question.  In  1625  the  parish  petitioned  the 
King  to  give  his  consent  to  rebuilding  the  church,  the  petitioners  promising  "  to  pray  for 
him  and  his  progeny  "  if  he  granted  the  request.  An  entry  at  this  date  shows  that  the 
church  bells  were  rung  on  the  occasion  of  the  King's  (Charles  I)  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Henrietta,  at  Canterbury. 

At  the  time  of  its  foundation  (1538)  the  church  seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  peal 
of  bells.  One  of  the  earliest  entries  in  the  accounts  is  "  for  Ryngyng  the  peeles  at  ye  Kynges 
(Henry  VIII)  buryall."  In  1638  a  turret  was  ordered  to  be  built  to  the  "  presen  steple  to 
hang  the  Saints'  bell  in."  In  this  year  the  weight  of  the  respective  bells  is  entered,  viz.  : — 

c.  qr.    li.  c.  qr.    li. 

The  Tennor         .          .          .       9  .  o  .  20  The  second  .          .          .       4  .  o  .  07 

The  fourth  .          .          .       5  .  2  .  03  The  trebble          .          .          .       3  .  o  .  24 

The  third  .          .          .          .       4  .  i  .  oo 
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From  this  time  onward  many  entries  occur  respecting  ringing  the  bells,  e.g.,  1641,  when 
the  King  came  out  of  Scotland  ;  1655,  when  Blake  destroyed  the  Spanish  galleons  at  Santa 
Cruz  ;  1665,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  victory  "  against  ye  Dutch  "  ;  1688,  when  the  City's 
Charter  was  restored  ;  and  similar  entries  for  victories,  proclamations  of  peace,  etc.,  occur 
down  to  1709. 

The  following  significant  entries  occur  in  the  minute  books  of  the  Vestry  in  1651  :— 

Paid  to  my  Lord  Mayor's  Clerk  for  witnessing  a  tickett  to  certifye  the  Ld.  Mayor  the  pulling  down  and 
demolishing  the  late  King's  armes  in  the  Church,  00-01-06. 

Painting  the  Commonwealth's  arms  for  our  Church  04-10-00. 

The  Church  narrowly  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  An  entry  in  the 
account  book  of  that  year  clearly  indicates  this  :  "  Spent  in  severall  times  surveying  and 
viewing  the  Church  and  Steeple  in  order  to  repaire  it."  Much  of  the  parish  property  sur- 
rounding the  church  was  destroyed,  including  the  Rectory.  We  find  in  November  and 
December  in  the  same  year  that  leases  were  granted  of  land  whereon  stood  houses  "  now 
laid  wast  by  reason  of  the  late  sad  callamaties  happened  by  fire." 


ST.   ALPHAGE   CHURCH   (South  Front).      1747. 

In  Grace's  collection  of  old  prints  in  the  British  Museum  is  this  view  of  "  the  south 
aspect  of  St.  Alphage  Church,"  which  shows  a  long  low  building,  with  fine  pointed  windows 
springing  from  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  a  small  dormer  window  in  the  long  sloping 
roof.  The  floor  of  the  church  seems  to  be  below  the  ground  level.  The  building  on  the  left 
was  probably  attached  to  Sion  College.  The  print  is  not  dated,  but  was  probably  published 
soon  after  the  year  1747.  In  this  year  the  steeple  was  described  at  a  meeting  of  the  Vestry 
as  "  Very  Crasy,  and  that  several  of  the  bells  were  cracked  and  useless,  and  had  not  been  rung 
for  many  years."  The  churchwardens  were  instructed  to  sell  them  and  use  the  proceeds 
in  repairing  the  church.  The  peal  was  thus  destroyed,  and  when  the  church  was  rebuilt 
in  1776,  two  bells  only  were  put  up,  a  tenor  of  12  cwt.,  and  a  Saints'  bell  of  3  cwt.  These 
bells  have  now  (1921)  been  sold  by  order  of  the  Vestry. 

In  the  year  1775  the  then  churchwardens  acquainted  the  Vestry  that  "  several  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parish  begged  that  the  church  might  be  shut  up,  being  found  so  damp  that  many 
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people  got  great  colds  to  the  Hazards  of  their  lives,  exclusive  of  the  danger  they  run  in  the 
Church  falling,  being  so  old  and  ruinous."  After  many  meetings  of  the  Vestry,  the  church 
was  ordered  to  be  rebuilt.  A  surveyor  was  appointed,  who  selected  one  of  three  plans 
submitted,  and  the  contract  for  building  was  given  to  William  Staines — then  a  member  of 
the  Common  Council  of  the  Outer  Ward — afterwards  Alderman  of  the  Ward  (1793-1807). 
The  cost  was  to  be  £1,350.  One  item  in  the  contract  was  "  that  the  windows  shall  be  large 
panes  about  eight  bye  five."  The  modest  ceremony  of  "  Laying  the  first  brick  in  the  New 
Church  "  cost  45.  8d.  The  church  was  opened  July  24th,  1777,  but  as  early  as  1793  it  was 
reported  out  of  repair,  and  it  was  ordered  that  "  the  three  useless  bells  in  the  Belfry  be  taken 
down  and  sold  for  defraying  the  expenses  attending  the  repairing  the  church."  These  bells 
were  probably  the  remainder  of  the  peal  mentioned  in  1638,  and  which  had  been  put  aside 
in  1747.  Wilkinson,  writing  in  1819,  states  that  :— 

The  structure  is  of  brick  and  stone  with  two  fronts  ;  one  in  Aldermanbury,  consisting  of  a  pediment,  supported 
by  pillars  ;  between  which,  in  the  centre,  is  a  Venetian  window,  and  on  each  side,  circular  windows  over  two  false 
doors. 


ST.    ALPHAGE    CHURCH    (Aldcrmanbury  Front).      1880. 

This  description  stands  good  to  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  that  the  side  windows 
are  plain  arched  in  keeping  with  the  centre  window  ;  this  alteration  was  made  at  the  time 
of  the  presentation  of  the  stained  glass  windows  by  the  Rev.  George  Kemp,  just  previous 
to  his  death  in  1879.  Until  this  time  the  church  stood  recessed  a  few  feet  from  the  other 
frontages  in  the  street.  It  was  enclosed  by  iron  railings,  as  seen  in  the  illustration  above. 
The  houses  on  either  side  were  set  back  and  the  railings  removed,  1882-3,  leaving  this  front 
of  the  church  level  with  the  street.  The  style  of  the  dwelling  houses  in  the  street  at  this 
period  may  be  noted  on  each  side  of  the  church  front.  The  front  facing  London  Wall  was, 
until  1913,  precisely  in  the  same  condition  as  described  by  Wilkinson  in  1819,  viz.,  "  it  was 
composed  of  a  lofty  pediment  supported  by  oval  pillars,  between  which  was  a  plain  arched 
window,  and  a  doorway  into  the  church.  In  1881  it  became  necessary  to  rebuild  the  south 
wall,  and  it  is  said  that  many  cartloads  of  worked  stones,  remnants  of  the  old  Elsing  Spital, 
were  discovered  and  used  in  the  rebuilding.1 

(i)  A  portion  of  the  above  information  was  printed  by  Mr.  George  Beringer  Hall  (Churchwarden  1881),  from 

extracts  taken  from  the  parish  books. 
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In  the  rectorate  of  Prebendary  Glendenning  Nash,  1908-15,  steps  were  taken  to  improve 
this  front  and  to  make  a  better  entrance  to  the  church  through  the  old  fourteenth  century 
tower  arches  and  inner  porch  ;  these  were  preserved,  and  a  new  porch  designed  in  harmony 
with  them,  by  Mr.  Henry  Ling,  A.R.I.B.A.  The  work  was  carried  out  in  Portland  stone, 
and  now  forms  an  entrance  worthy  of  a  more  important  church  than  St.  Alphage  can  justly 
claim  to  be.  Other  alterations  and  additions  carried  out  at  the  same  time  are  thus  described 
by  the  City  Press  when  reporting  the  ceremony  :— 


ENTRANCE   PORCH   OF  ST.   ALPHAGE,    LONDON    WALL.      1915. 


The  works  include  the  building  of  a  buttressed  and  gabled  front,  in  harmony  with  the  ancient  portion  of  the 
priory  church.  The  entrance  door  is  a  replica  of  the  one  under  the  tower.  The  inner  entrance  to  the  church  is  on 
the  east  side  of  the  tower,  and  was  built  in  1327.  Now  a  richly-carved  screen  in  oak  has  been  fixed  in  it,  in  memory 
of  Prior  Elsynge,  who  founded  the  priory.  Other  improvements  and  additions  include  the  insertion  of  a  beautiful  six- 
light  traceried  head  window,  with  transom  ;  the  raising  of  the  side  walls  of  the  old  porch  to  carry  the  new  roof  ;  and 


the  building  of  arches  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  porch.  On  the  exterior  of  the  doorway,  terminating  the 
label  over  the  arch,  heads  have  been  carved  representing  St.  Alphage  and  Prior  Elsynge  ;  and  in  a  similar  position 
on  the  outside  of  the  window  are  carved  heads  of  Edward  III,  in  whose  reign  the  priory  church  was  built,  and  King 
George  V,  in  whose  reign  the  porch  has  been  completed.  On  the  inside  of  the  window  are  heads  representing  St. 
Mary-the-Virgin,  to  whom  the  priory  church  was  dedicated,  and  St.  John  Baptist,  to  whom  the  chapel  on  the  south 
of  the  tower  was  dedicated.  The  porch  is  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  memory  of  St.  Alphage. 

The  church  at  the  present  time  is  almost  surrounded  by  tall  warehouses,  so  that  a  good 
view  of  the  exterior  cannot  be  obtained.  Together  with  the  churchyard  on  the  north  side 
of  London  Wall  it  occupies  an  area  of  786  square  yards. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  probably  the  plainest,  gloomiest,  and  least  interesting  of 
all  the  City  churches,  and  still  retains  the  old  high-backed  pews.  The  organ  stands  on  the 
floor  at  the  west  end,  in  front  of  which  are  seats  for  the  choir  (four  men  and  four  women). 
The  stained  glass  windows  at  the  east  end  illustrate  the  following  subjects  : — The  central 
window,  "  The  adoration  of  the  Magi  "  ;  one  on  the  north  side,  "  The  Baptism  of  Christ  "  ; 
and  that  on  the  south  side,  "  The  Crucifixion  of  Christ."  These  were  presented  by  the 
Rev.  George  Kemp,  M.A.,  Rector,  1856  to  1879. 

THE    MONUMENTS. 

Stow  gives  the  names  of  those  to  whom  monuments  were  erected  in  the  old  Priory 
Church  as  follows1  :— 

The  monuments  that  were  in  this  church  defaced  : — Thomas  Cheney,  son  to  William  Cheney  ;  Thomas,  John 
and  William  Cheney;  John  Northampton,  draper,  mayor  1381  ;  Edmond  Hungerford  ;  Henry  Frowike  ;  Joan, 
daughter  to  Sir  William  Cheney,  wife  to  William  Stoke  ;  Robert  Eldarbroke,  esquire,  1460  ;  Dame  Joan  Ratcliffe  ; 
William  Fowler  ;  William  Kingstone  ;  Thomas  Swineley,  and  Helen  his  wife,  etc. 

He  makes  no  mention  of  any  that  were  in  the  church  in  his  time. 

There  are  two  very  fine  monuments  on  the  north  wall  of  the  present  church,  one  of  stone, 
in  memory  of  Samuel  Wright,  and  the  other  of  marble,  in  memory  of  Sir  Rowland  Hayward. 
This  latter  is  of  large  dimensions,  ornamented  with  no  less  than  six  coats  of  arms,  most 
prominent  of  which  is  that  of  the  Clothworkers'  Company.  It  bears  an  inscription  as  follows  : 

On  rebuilding  the  Church  (1777)  this  monument  was  repaired  and  beautified  at  the  expense  of  the  Parish. 
Sir  Rowland  Hayward  having  been  a  liberal  benefactor,  this  monument  was  again  erected  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

On  the  pediment  it  is  stated  that  the  monument  was  cleaned  and  restored  1881. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration  on  p.  29,  the  effigy  of  the  worthy  Alderman  is  in  a 
kneeling  posture,  with  one  wife  and  eight  children,  in  the  same  posture,  at  his  right  hand, 
and  his  second  wife  and  seven  children  at  his  left.  Some  of  the  children  hold  skulls  denoting 
they  were  dead  at  the  decease  of  their  father.  Sir  Rowland  Hayward  was  elected  Alderman 
of  Cripplegate  Ward,  1566,  and  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1570,  and  again  in  1591  ;  he  removed 
to  Lime  Street  Ward  in  1571,  remaining  there  as  Alderman  until  his  death.  He  died 
5th  December,  1593,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Alphage. 

The  monument  of  Samuel  Wright  is  placed  on  the  east  of  that  of  Sir  Rowland  Hayward. 
Unlike  the  Alderman,  who  was  a  much  married  man,  Wright  made  a  solemn  declaration 
in  his  will  that  he  never  was  married  and  never  had  a  child.  He  left  a  large  fortune  to 
charitable  objects. 

The  account  books  of  the  church  commence  in  1537,  the  minute  books  in  I593,2  and 
the  registers  in  1560.  In  these  there  are  a  large  number  of  entries,  but  none  of  much 
importance.  As  was  customary  in  most  of  the  City  churches,  very  many  interments  took 
place  within  the  church  itself.  At  the  present  time  there  are  a  large  number  of  memorial 
stones  paving  the  aisles. 

(1)  1603,  p.  296. 

(2)  Preserved  in  Guildhall  Library. 
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Until  the  closing  of  the  Cripplegate  Within  Ward  School  the  girls  were  regularly  taken 
to  the  church  on  Sunday  mornings  by  their  mistress,  and  there  was  generally  a  fairly  good 
congregation,  but  at  the  present  day  the  numbers  are  very  small,  numbering — inclusive  of 
the  officials — less  than  thirty  persons  at  either  of  the  services.  The  church  is  open  for  private 
prayer  every  day  between  the  hours  of  12.30  and  1.30. 

THE    BENEFICE. 

The  living  was  originally  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand,  and  confirmed 
to  that  church  by  the  Conqueror,  passing  into  the  hand  of  the  Bishop  of  London  in  1487, 
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SIR    ROWLAND   HAYWARD'S  MONUMENT. 

reverting  again  to  the  Dean.  Henry  VII  took  it  into  his  possession  in  1502.  In  1505  it 
was  under  the  patronage  of  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Westminster,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Bishop  of  Westminster.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  presented  in  1549.  The  Bishop  of 
London  has  been  patron  of  the  living  since  1552.  The  Rector's  income  is  derived  from 
commuted  tithes  (£850)  and  from  a  ground  rent  of  £140,  making  a  total  of  £990  per  annum. 
The  trustees  of  the  City  Parochial  Foundation  give  £65  for  the  upkeep  of  the  fabric  and 
£248  for  the  expenses  of  Divine  service,  making  a  total  of  £313  per  annum. 
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The  area  of  the  parish  is  3.5  acres.  The  falling  off  of  the  resident  population  during  a 
century  has  been  very  remarkable.  In  1811  the  total  was  1,000;  in  1841  the  number  had 
been  reduced  to  136,  in  1901  to  29  ;  at  the  present  day  there  are  no  residents. 


THE  RECTORS. 


Appointed. 
1137,  R.  here. 
1298,  April  8 


Vacates. 


Name. 

Osbert,  the  Priest 
Nicholas 

Richard  de  Midhurst 
John  de  Cateleyne,  pr.     1324,0^.31 
Thomas  deWykham,  pr.  1335,  April  3 
John  de  Cretingham,  or 

Ketteryngham          1349.  Aug.  23 
Simon  Brantingham         1349,  June  27 
Walter  de  Maretsham      1 354,May  3,here. 
John  de  Lichelade,  or 

Spyring 

John  de  Pelham,  pr. 
Walter  Asshebury,  pr. 
John  Osberne 

Wm.de  Coupermanthorp  1371,  Oct.  21 
John  Hall  1379. 

\Vm.  de  Hyndelee  1385,  May  20 

Adam  Wylyng  1386,  June  5 

Thomas  de  Longeley,  cl.  1395-6, Feb. 12  1396-7,  exch. 
John  Dyne  1396-7, Feb.  15   1397,  exch. 

William  Palmer  1397,  Oct.  27 

WinnotusChamberlayne  1400, Sept. 26 


1324,  exch. 
1335,  exch. 


1363,  May  28 

1364,  July  3   1370,  died 
1370,  July  4   1370-1,  exch. 
1370-1, Feb. 14  1371,  exch. 


1385,  exch. 

1386,  exch. 
1395-6,  d. 


William  Newsham 
John  Marler,  pr. 
John  Godyslond,  pr. 
Nicholas  Gerboys 
John  Vynor,  pr. 
Thomas  Couper 
Thomas  Temper 
Thomas  Rycher,  pr. 
Nicholas  Beamond,  pr. 
Richard  Badeley,  or 

Daddy 

Thomas  Bradford 
Thomas  Redley,  cap. 


1409,  Nov.  ii 

1427,  Nov.  10 

1428,  Dec.  6 
1439,  Nov.  14 
1451-2, Jan. 30 
1455,  April  1 6 
1471,  here. 
1487,  Dec.  1 1 


1400,  d. 
1409,  exch. 

1427.  tl. 

1428,  res. 
1439,  exch. 
1451-2,  d. 
1455,  res. 

1486,  d. 
1493-4,  res. 


1493-4, Feb. 26  I5°2.  res. 

1502,  Dec.  17  1505,  d.* 
1505,  Dec.  20  1514,  res. 
1514,  April  13  1526,  exch. 


Name. 

John  Stretly,  LL.B.,  cl. 
Robert  Marten,  pr. 
Richard  Robynson,  cl. 
Oliver  Southerne,  cl. 
John  Veron,  cl. 
John  Bocking,  pr. 
James  Cooke,  cl. 
Robert  Sheriff,  cl. 
Thomas  Mortyboys,  cl. 
James  Smith,  cl. 
Henry  Morley,  cl. 
Robert  Say,  S.T.P. 
Josias  Frith,  A.M. 
John  Halsey,  S.T.P. 
John  Sedgwich,  S.T.P. 
Samuel  Fawcett,  A.M. 
Thomas  Doolittle,  M.A 
Matthew  Fowler,  S.T.P.  1662,  Oct.  I 
Timothy  Long,  cl.  A.B.   1663,  May  7 
Edw.Waren.oc  Waring 
Philip  Stubbs,  A.M. 
Samuel  Brook,  A.M. 
Hugh  Wyatt,  A.M. 
Richard  Wynne,  A.M. 
Robert  Watts,  M.A. 
James  Toll  Hutchins 
Fred.Geo.Blomfield, 

M.A. 

Alfred  Williams,  M.A. 
George  Kemp,  M.A. 
Richard  Wood,  B.D. 
Robert  Wheler  Bush 
Joseph  John  Glendinning 

Nash,  M.A.  1908,  Nov. 

Henry  Alfred  Mason         1915,  July  21 


Appointed.         Vacates. 
1526,  April  ii   1544,  d. 
1544,  Nov.  12   1547,  d. 

1 548,  April  20  1 549,  d. 

1549,  Oct.  16    1552,  June,  d. 
1552-3,  Jan.  3  1552,  deprived 
1554,  June  8 

1561,  July  6 
1 563-4, Feb. 4 
1567,  July  31 
1593,  Nov.  21 


1563-4,  d. 
1567,  deprived 
1593,  Nov.,  d. 


1603-4,  Jan.  5  1616,  Nov.,  d. 
1616-7,  Feb.  19  1619,  res. 
1619,  Nov.i6    1638,  d. 
1638,  Oct.  13 
1641,  April  i 


1641,  d. 

1643,  Oct.,  d. 

1648 
1653,  Sept.  13  1662,  ejected* 

1663,  res. 

1665, Sept. 14, d. 
i665-6,Mar.i7  1699,  d. 
1699,  Sept.  5  1708,  ced. 
1708,  Sept.  14  1732,  d. 
1732,  July  20  1762,  Mar.  7,  d. 


1762,  April  27  1799,  d. 
1799,  Aug.  14  1842,  Mar., 
March  4  1851,  d. 


d. 


1842, 


1852,  Jan.  20 

1853,  Feb.  1 1 
1856,  Dec.  24 

1879,  Oct.  23 

1880,  Dec.  28 


1853,  ced. 
1856,  ced. 

1879,  d. 

1880,  d. 
1908,  Oct.  2, 


d. 


1915,  May  ii,  d. 


Newcourt  says  "Resigned." 


few  of  those  who  have  ministered  in  the  church 


The    following  notes    concerning   a 
will  be  found  interesting. 

John  Veron  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  3rd  January,  1552-3,  but  seems  to  have  been 
deprived  during  the  same  year.  He  was  a  French  Protestant  who  settled  in  England  in 
1536.  After  his  deprivation  in  1553  he  spent  the  five  following  years  in  prison  for  "  seditious 
preaching."  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  was  released  and  appointed  Prebendary  of 
St.  Paul's,  8th  November,  1559.  He  published  a  book  (circa  1563)  entitled  :— 

A  Fruteful  treatise  of  predestination  and  of  the  divine  providence  of  God,  with  an  apology  of  the  same  against  the 
swynyshe  gruntinge  of  the  Epicures  and  Atheystes  of  oure  time.  Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Tisdale  :  and  are 
to  be  solde  at  his  shop  in  the  upper  end  of  Lombarde  strete,  in  Alhalowes  Churchyard  nere  unto  grace  church. 

Of  the  ministers  engaged  in  the  church  during  the  Interregnum  we  find  John  Halsey, 
S.T.P.,  Rector,  in  1640.  He  had  been  appointed  to  the  living  in  1638,  and  was  deprived  in 
1641,  on  a  petition  filed  against  him  by  his  parishioners  on  the  28th  February,  1640,  as 
"  unfit  to  hold  any  ecclesiastical  preferment."  Dr.  John  Sedgewick,  who  had  previously 
been  a  curate  at  St.  Ethelburga,  Bishopsgate,  was  then  "  elected  by  a  factious  party  "  of 
the  parishioners  in  April  of  the  same  year  ;  he  only  held  the  living  for  two  years,  dying 
October,  1643.  Between  this  time  and  1647  no  one  seems  to  have  been  permanently 
settled  here.  A  Mr.  Fawcett  is  mentioned  as  preaching  in  the  church  during  a  portion  of 
this  time,  but  the  date  of  his  entering  in  the  living  cannot  be  determined  ;  we  know  that  in 
1648  he  "  resigned  all  his  rights  to  the  living  and  the  parsonage,"  and  declared  the  parishioners 


free  to  seek  another  minister.  Upon  this  the  Vestry  on  the  aoth  June,  1648,  ordered  by 
consent  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  that  several  men  should  be  invited  to  preach  before  them  on  "  several 
Sabath  dayes  upon  triall." 

Although  many  men  preached  "  on  triall,"  it  was  not  until  I3th  September,  1653,  that 
Thomas  Doolittle  received  an  unanimous  invitation  to  become  the  pastor,  and  we  find  him 
signing  the  minutes  of  the  Vestry  as  "  Minister  "  on  3Oth  September  of  the  same  year. 

Thomas  Doolittle,  who  exercised  so  strong  and  lasting  an  influence  in  Cripplegate  and 
the  City,  was  born  in  Kidderminster  in  1630,  so  that  he  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age 
when  he  took  by  storm  the  critical  parishioners  of  St.  Alphage;  he  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
choice  and  was  deservedly  popular  from  the  time  he  occupied  the  Rectory  until  his  deprivation 
for  Nonconformity  in  1662.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  divines  of  that  troublous  period. 
He  was  described  as  a  serious,  useful  and  awakening  preacher,  and  was  very  assiduous  in 
catechising.  After  his  ejectment  he  kept  a  private  academy  in  Bunhill,  where  he  trained 
several  ministers  of  considerable  note.  He  published  books  of  practical  divinity  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  24th  May,  1707.  He  built  the  first  meeting  house  in  the  City,  in  Monkwell 
Street,  and  was  the  last  that  survived  of  the  ejected  Ministers  of  1662.  It  has  been  said  of 
him  that  he  owed  his  conversion  and  spiritual  enlightenment  to  the  celebrated  Richard 
Baxter,  the  eminent  example  of  a  reformed  pastor. 

All  the  above  information  concerning  the  church  of  St.  Alphage  was  written  in  1917. 
Since  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  parish  with  that  of  St.  Mary, 
Aldermanbury,  the  building  and  the  site  on  which  it  stood  are  now  awaiting  sale. 

Meanwhile  the  tower  has  been  transformed  into  an  oratory  and  the  chapel  is  open 
daily  for  private  prayer  ;  the  vestry  is  used  as  a  rest  room  for  city  girls. 

ST.  MARY  THE  VIRGIN,  ALDERMANBURY.— This  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin,  is  situated  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Love  Lane,  in  Aldermanbury,  and  opposite 
the  western  entrance  to  Guildhall.  Stow  says  :— 

Tho'  I  cannot  ascertain  the  origin  of  this  parish  church,  yet  by  John  Constantine' s  sepulchral  inscription  of 
the  year  1116,  I  am  of  opinion  it  owes  its  Foundation  to  the  Saxons. 

The  church  is  mentioned  in  the  wills  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Husting  as  early  as  1275 
(see  extracts),  and  in  the  same  rolls  we  find  that  William  Estfield — at  that  time  Alderman 
of  the  Ward — had  been,  in  1446,  partly  rebuilding  it  at  his  own  expense,  and  left  money  to 
carry  on  the  work.  In  1632  the  church  was  repaired  and  re-seated  at  the  expense  of  the 
parishioners. 

The  references  to  the  church  in  the  wills  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Husting  are  very 
numerous.  A  selection  follows  :— 

1275. — Thomas  de  Basinges — for  maintenance  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Mary  de  Aldermannebury  one  mark,  rent 
of  a  tenement  in  Smethfeud,  for  lamp  and  chantry  in  the  same,  rents  in  Godronelone  in  the  Chepe  of  London  and  in 
the  Cordwainery  in  Chepe. 

1336. — Laurence  de  Botoner  bequeathed  his  brewery  in  Bassieshawe  charged  with  certain  payments  for  the 
maintenance  of  chantries  in  the  churches  of  S.  Mary  de  Aldermanbury  and  S.  Michael  atte  Corne  (S.  Michael  le  Quern). 

1367. — William  de  Bristowe,  cordwainer,  leaves  property  to  William  his  son,  charged  with  the  maintenance 
of  a  chantry  in  the  church  of  S.  Mary  de  Aldermanbury.  His  wife  to  keep  Simon,  his  son,  in  victuals  ;  and  if  the 
said  Simon  no  longer  wishes  to  remain  at  her  table,  she  is  to  make  him  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  same.  To 
William,  his  son,  he  leaves  all  his  armour,  and  to  Simon  his  son  all  his  books. 

1374. — Simon  Bristowe  leaves  to  the  church  of  S.  Mary  de  Aldermanbury  his  portifory'  with  music  lying  in 
quires,  and  desires  his  executors  to  have  it  bound  and  repaired. 

1386. — John  Tours,  draper,  leaves  to  the  rector  and  parishioners  of  S.  Mary  de  Aldermanbury  a  tenement  in 
the  same  parish  for  the  maintenance  of  the  beam  light  in  the  said  parish  church. 

1309. — Simon  de  Wynchecombe,  armourer,  orders  that  he  be  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Mary  de  Aldermanbury 
before  the  altar  of  S.  Anne,  which  he  purposes,  God  willing,  to  rebuild.  He  also  makes  provision  for  a  chantry  in 
the  said  church. 

(i)    Breviary. 
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1433- — John  Costantyn  founds  a  chantry  in  the  church  of  S.  Mary  Aldermanbury  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  the 
souls  of  Elizabeth  his  wife,  William  his  son,  John  and  Katherine  his  father  and  mother,  and  others. 

1446. — William  Estfield,  Alderman  of  Cripplegate,  orders  that  the  belfry  of  the  church  of  Aldermanbury  be 
raised  to  a  more  convenient  height  and  five  bells  hung  therein,  and  makes  provision  in  his  will  for  the  expense. 

The  church  was  consumed  in  the  Great  Fire,  and  the  parishioners  (in  1670)  raised  £500, 
and  paid  the  cost  of  rebuilding  by  loans  to  be  repaid  by  the  churchwardens,  when  received, 
out  of  the  Chamber  of  London.  The  work  was  carried  out  by  Wren  and  finished  in  1677, 
at  a  cost  of  £5,237  35.  6d.,  and  seems  to  have  been  more  substantially  done  than  in  some  of 
the  neighbouring  churches,  which  were  built  of  brick,  much  of  which  had  been  subjected  to 
the  heat  of  the  Great  Fire.  In  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Mary  a  considerable  amount  of  stone 
was  used,  some  portion  of  which  had  formed  part  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
which  was  not  rebuilt.  In  connection  with  this  rebuilding  the  Vestry  Minute  runs  as  follows  : 
"  April,  1669,  Mr.  Davis  (Churchwarden)  is  ordered  to  continue  his  pains  and  care  in  bringing 
the  stones  and  materials  from  Milkstreet  Church  to  Aldermanbury."  An  entry  (April, 
1673)  in  the  Vestry  Minutes  is  as  follows  :—  '  Twenty  Guineas  to  be  presented  to  Dr.  and 
Professor  Wren  to  encourage  him  to  perfect  the  work  of  building  the  church."  On  23rd 
March  in  the  same  year  the  Vestry  ordered  that  "  The  Altar  piece  be  done  in  good  waistcot 
according  to  models,  also  the  King's  Arms  for  £34  and  £6  for  the  Arms." 

Pennant,  writing  in  1791,  says: — - 

It  is  built  of  stone,  and  very  plain  ;  the  body  is  well  enlightened,  and  the  corners  are  wrought  with  rustic.  It 
is  seventy-two  feet  long,  and  forty-five  feet  broad  ;  the  roof  is  thirty-eight  feet  high,  and  the  steeple  ninety  feet.  It 
lias  a  plain  solid  tower  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  body,  and  the  angles  in  the  upper  stage  strengthened 
with  rustic  ;  the  cornice  is  supported  by  scrolls,  and  above  it  is  a  plain  attic  course.  In  this  rises  a  turret  with  a 
square  base  that  supports  the  dial.  This  turret  is  arched,  but  the  corners  are  massy  and  its  roof  is  terminated  in  a 
point,  on  which  is  placed  the  vane. 

Hughson,  writing  in  1806,  says1: — 

The  church  is  wainscotted  and  pcwed  with  oak  ;  the  pulpit  is  of  the  same  kind  of  timber,  with  enrichments 
and  cherubims.  The  altar-piece  is  adorned  with  two  fluted  pilasters,  entablature,  and  open  circular  pediment.  Here 
also  is  a  fine  painting  of  the  Last  Supper,  by  Old  Franks. 

In  1864  extensive  alterations  were  made  in  the  church  at  a  cost  of  £3,375.  The  vaults 
were  filled  in,  and,  in  closing  the  vault  of  the  notorious  Judge  Jeffreys,  the  workmen  dis- 
covered a  small  brass  plate  affixed  to  the  wall  on  the  north  side  inscribed  as  follows  : —  '  The 
Honourable  Mrs.  Mary  Dive,  oldest  daughter  of  the  Right  Honourable  George  Lord  Jeffreys, 
Baron  of  Wem  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  by  Ann  his  lady,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Bludworth,  sometime  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London,  died  4  Oct.  1711,  in  the  3ist  year 
of  her  age." 

The  following  description  of  the  church  appears  in  "  Niven's  City  Churches"  (1887): — 

On  the  west  side  of  the  street,  between  Love  Lane  and  Addle  Street,  the  church  is  approached  through  a  small 
churchyard  which,  with  its  shady  trees,  seems  precious  amid  its  closely-built  surroundings.  ...  It  is  built  of  brick 
and  faced  with  Portland  Stone  upon  its  south  and  east  fronts,  the  only  parts  exposed  to  view.  Over  the  south  entrance 
is  a  small  statuette  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  which  according  to  Allen,  was  moved  hither  from  the  iron  gates  at  the 
entrance  to  the  churchyard.  In  1864  the  windows  were  supplied  with  some  bastard  stone  tracery.  Eliminating 
this,  the  east  window,  supported  by  bold  trusses  in  low  relief,  is  worthy  of  study.  Four  composite  columns  on  either 
side  divide  the  interior  into  nave  and  aisles.  They  rest  upon  octagonal  plinths  of  the  height  of  the  old  pewing,  which, 
with  all  the  other  old  fittings,  with  the  exception  of  the  font,  given  by  Richard  Chandler  in  1675,  has  been  swept 
away.  The  nave  ceiling  is  arched  ;  that  of  the  aisles  flat,  divided  by  architraves. 

Daniell2   describes  the  east  front  as  follows  : — - 

The  east  front  possesses  a  handsome  cornice  and  pediment,  and  is  embellished  with  large  carved  scrolls  at  the 
sides  of  the  central  window. 

In  1898  the  interior  of  the  church  was  restored  and  re-decorated  at  a  cost  of  £570,  but 
no  material  alteration  was  made.  The  church  up  to  the  year  1919  remained  practically  in 
the  same  condition  as  when  described  by  Niven  in  1887.  The  present  day  south  aspect  is 

(i)   v.  3,  p.  296.  (2)    2nd  edit.,  1907,  p.  231. 
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well  represented  by  the  view  given  below,  which  forms  a  delightful  background  to  Alder- 
manbury,  looking  down  from  Gresham  Street.  Since  the  above  was  written  (in  1917), 
considerable  alterations  have  been  carried  out  in  the  interior  of  the  church,  giving  it  a  greatly 
altered  appearance.  Nearly  all  the  windows  were  shattered  in  the  first  Zeppelin  raid  over 
the  City  on  the  night  of  September  8th,  1915,  the  east  window  alone  escaping  destruction. 


THE  .CHURCH  .OF  ;ST.   MARY,   ALDERMANBURY.      1921. 

The  Heminges  and  Condell  Memorial  is  seen  in  the  churchyard.  Between  the  front 
railings  is  a  drinking  fountain  presented  to  the  parish  by  Deputy  Sir  Robert  Rogers. 

THE    MONUMENTS. 

Of  the  ancient  monuments,  we  find  Stow  writing  : — 

There  lie  buried  in  this  church — Simon  Winchcombe,  esquier,  1391  ;  Robert  Combarton,  1422  ;  John  Wheatley, 
mercer,  1428  ;  Sir  William  Estfild,  knight  of  the  bath,  mayor  1438,  a  great  benefactor  to  that  church,  under  a  fare 
monument,  hee  also  builded  their  steeple,  changed  their  old  bels  into  five  tunable  bels,  and  gave  one  hundred  poundes 
to  other  workes  of  that  church.  Moreover  hee  caused  the  Conduit  in  Aldermanbury,  which  he  had  begun,  to  be 
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performed  at  his  charges,  and  water  to  be  convayed  by  pypes  of  leade  from  Tyborne  to  Fleetstreete,  as  I  have  said. 
And  also  from  High  Berie  to  the  parrish  of  S.  Giles  without  Cripplegate,  where  the  inhabitants  of  those  partes 
incastellated  the  same  in  sufficient  cisterns.  John  Midleton,  mercer,  mayor  1472  ;  John  Tomes,  draper,  1486  ;  William 
Bucke,  tailor,  1501  ;  Sir  William  Browne,  mayor  1507  ;  Dame  Margaret  Jeninges,  wife  to  Stephen  Jeninges,  mayor 
1515  ;  a  widow  named  Starkey,  sometime  wife  to  Modie  ;  Raffe  Woodcock,  grocer,  one  of  the  shiriffes  1586  ;  Dame 
Mary  Gresham,  wife  to  Sir  John  Gresham,  1538  ;  Thomas  Godfrey,  Remembrancer  of  the  office  of  the  first  fruites 
'577- 


THE   EASTERN   END    OF   ST.    MARY,    ALDERMANBURY.      1917. 

Of  the  above-named,  Sir  William  Estfield  (1443-1445),  and  Sir  William  Browne  (1500- 
1507)  were  Aldermen  of  Cripplegate. 

Hughson,  writing  in  1806,  says1: — • 

Here  were  also  buried  Bishop  Hopkins,  1690,  George  Lord  Jeffreys,  Baron  of  Wern  (Wem),  1693  .  .  .  Lord 
Jeffreys,  his  son,  1702  ...  Sir  Robert  Colbrand,  1709,  Sir  Cleeve  Moore,  1729.  Sir  Joseph  Edmunds  Moore,  1732. 
Rev.  Edmund  Calamy,  1755.  Lady  Elizabeth  Hawley,  1776.  Samuel  Lord  Hawley,  1790. 


(i)   2nd  edit.,  1907,  p.  231. 
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Monuments  were  probably  placed  in  the  church  to  some  of  the  above-named  persons, 
but  none  exists  at  the  present  time.  Milton's  second  wife,  Katherine  Woodcock,  was  buried  in 
the  church.  In  the  registers  is  the  following  entry  relating  to  her  marriage  with  the  poet : — 

The  Agreementt  and  Intention  of  Marriage  betweene  John  Milton  Esq  of  the  Parish  of  Margaretts  in  West- 
minster. And  Ms.  Katherine  Woodcocke  of  the  parish  of  Marys  in  Aldermanbury  was  published  three  several 
Markett  Days  in  three  severall  weekes  (viz.)  on  Wensday  the  22th  and  Monday  the  27th  of  October  And  on  Monday 
the  3rd  of  November  (1656)  and  no  exception  being  made  against  theire  Intentions.  They  were  Acording  to  the  Actt 
of  of  Parlaimentt  maryed  the  izth  of  November  by  Sr  John  Dethicke,  Knight  and  Alderman  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  for  this  Citty  of  London. 

Mr.  Pierson  Carter  in  his  valuable  history  of  St.  Mary's  (1913),  gives  a  full  description 
and  many  illustrations  of  all  the  monuments  in  the  church. 

Hennessy,  in  his  "  London  Diocesan  Clergy  Succession,"  gives  the  following  names  of 
the  Curates-in-Charge  up  to  1561  :— 

Nicholas 

John  Baker,  A.M. 
John  Valyant 
R.  Copple 
John  Remes 


Wm.  de  Aldermanbir 
John  de  S.  Laurence 
John  de  Gloucester 
John  de  S.  Peter     . . 
Nicholas,  son  of  Jocey 
William  de  Cornhill 
Roger  de  Bergham. . 


1231 
1312 
1326 


John  Bacter 


'393 
1501 

1523 
153° 
'547 
1561 


It  may  be  noted  that  Hennessy  also  gives  the  names  of  Robert  Young,  1625-6,  Robert 
Malthuse,  1627,  William  Dell,  1629,  and  William  Wimpew,  1631,  as  having  been  Curates- 
in-Charge,  but  the  Vestry  Minute  Books  make  no  mention  of  their  names,  Mr.  Carter  sug- 
gesting that  they  were  probably  Lecturers.  He  also  mentions  Sylvester,  1707,  and  Charles 
Lunita.  These  names  also  cannot  be  found  in  the  records. 

The  Vestry  Minute  Books  (transcribed  by  Mr.  Churchwarden  Pierson  Carter)  give 
information  of  the  appointments  and  election  of  "  Curates  "  after  1561,  from  which  we 
gather  the  following  account  : — 

"  Christopher  Bateman  was  here  in  1569.  William  Trevor,  1574  ;  Gilpin  and  Robert 
Bliethman  in  1575  ;  Christopher  Bliethman  and  Christopher  Salford,  1576  (the  latter  retaining 
the  living  until  1591,  when  Robert  Harland  was  appointed)  ;  he  resigned  the  living  in  1617, 
Thomas  Downing  being  appointed,  who  resigned  in  1624  (in  reality  he  was  expelled),  and 
shortly  afterwards  died  of  the  Plague.  The  parishioners  now  (1624)  for  the  first  time  exer- 
cising their  right  of  election  chose  one  Harris,  who,  however,  died  of  the  Plague  in  January, 
1625.  The  Vestry  Minutes  give  the  name  of  Dr.  Taylor  as  having  been  elected  in  the  same 
year,  but  no  date  is  given.  He  held  the  curacy  for  six  years,  when  his  name  disappears 
from  the  records  ;  then  at  a  general  assembly  of  the  parishioners  in  August,  1632,  it  was 
agreed  that  Dr.  Stoughton  should  be  chosen.  He  remained  in  charge  until  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1639,  when  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy  was  chosen.  He  held  the  living  all  through  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  first  years  of  the  restored  Monarchy,  until 
his  ejectment  in  1662.  Calamy  was  born  in  London  in  1601,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
His  first  curacy  was  at  St.  Mary,  Swaffham  ;  after  that  he  was  for  ten  years  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  till  his  refusal  to  read  the  Book  of  Sports,  etc.,  drove  him  out  of  the  diocese. 
He  was  then  presented  to  the  living  of  Rochford,  Essex,  by  the  great  Puritan,  Robert,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  remained  there  until  he  came  to  St.  Mary's." 

In  December  of  1662  Dr.  Tillotson,  Lecturer  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  (afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury),  was  chosen  but  declined  to  serve.  From  this  time  until  1664  much 
haggling  took  place  in  regard  to  the  emoluments  of  the  office.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  temporary  curate  appointed  to  take  services  in  the  church.  The  position  was  so  serious 
that  the  Bishop  of  London  desired  to  know  why  they  did  not  choose  a  minister,  and  threatened 
to  appoint  one  himself.  This  seems  to  have  had  effect,  for  in  February  of  that  year,  the 
parishioners  chose  Dr.  Anthony  Walker,  who  was  to  have  for  his  remuneration  £100  per 
year  "  to  preach  morning  and  afternoon  on  the  Lord's  Day." 
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Walker  does  not  seem  to  have  settled  down  to  his  duties  and  in  April,  1666,  he  resigned. 
In  June  of  that  year  John  Harper  was  elected,  but  soon  after  died  of  the  Plague.  No  further 
attempt  to  choose  a  minister  seems  to  have  been  made  until  November,  1670  (the  church 
was  in  ruins  from  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  in  1666),  when  the  following  minute  appears  in 
the  vestry  books  :  '  The  choice  of  a  Minister  was  taken  into  consideration  it  being  now 
some  considerable  time  since  Mr.  Harper  died."  In  December,  1670,  Dr.  Simon  Ford  was 
elected,  but  he  too  neglected  his  duties,  and  it  was  reported  in  March,  1672,  that  he  was 
"  doing  duty  elsewhere."  He  seems  to  have  given  the  vestry  a  considerable  amount  of 
trouble,  especially  in  1673,  and  again  in  1676,  when  a  "  serious  debate  on  the  matter  "  took 
place,  but  it  was  not  until  March,  1677,  that  he  resigned. 

In  the  April  following  Dr.  Benjamin  Calamy  (son  of  Edmund  Calamy)  was  elected. 
He  served  the  living  until  June,  1683.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  high  churchman.  On  his 
resignation  he  accepted  the  living  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry.  Nicholas  Stratford,  D.D.,  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  who  had  been  Warden  of  Manchester  and  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  was 
then  elected  and  remained  until  his  appointment  as  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  1689.  On  Sep- 
tember 8th  of  that  year  Ezekiel  Hopkins,  D.D.,  was  chosen.  He  had  been  a  chorister  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  usher  of  the  adjoining  school.  He  held  several  livings  in 
the  Irish  church.  At  the  Revolution  he  withdrew  into  England,  and  was  chosen  curate  of 
St.  Mary's.  He  died  in  June,  1690,  and  was  buried  in  the  church.  He  was  succeeded  in 
August  of  the  following  year  by  Dr.  Anthony  Walker.  Again,  only  another  year  intervened, 
for  (in  25th  October,  1691,  Dr.  Lilley  Butler  was  elected,  who  held  the  appointment  until 
his  death  in  May,  1717,  having  held  the  living  longer  (with  the  exception  of  Edmund  Calamy) 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  same  month  the  Rev.  Joshua  Smith  was  elected.  He 
held  the  living  until  his  death  in  May,  1731.  In  the  same  month  Dr.  William  Sandford 
was  chosen,  and  in  1755  John  Laurence,  M.A.,  dying  in  1791,  after  thirty-six  years'  service 
in  the  church ;  he  was  followed  by  Charles  Smith,  who  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
curate  elected  by  ballot — sixty-five  polling  for  him,  and  sixty  for  his  opponent.  In 
December,  1802,  there  were  nine  candidates,  when  James  Salusbury,  B.C.L.,  was  elected, 
taking  office  in  January  of  the  following  year.  He  held  the  living  for  forty  years,  dying  in 
1843.  The  Rev.  John  Phillips  Bean  succeeded  him,  and  remained  until  his  death  in  1854. 

The  parishioners  were  then  anxious  to  have  probationary  sermons  preached  in  the 
church  by  the  candidates  for  the  curacy,  but  the  Bishop  of  London  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
churchwardens  prohibiting  this.  On  June  8th,  1854,  a  meeting  of  the  Vestry  and  parishioners 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  qualified  person  to  the  position  of  Perpetual  Curate. 
There  were  five  candidates,  but  the  contest  was  practically  between  the  Rev.  Richard 
Whittington,  M.A.,  afterwards  (1867)  Rector  of  St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill,  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
Creaghe  Collins,  M.A.  The  last-named  was  elected  by  a  small  majority.  He  remained 
here  for  a  far  longer  period  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  dying  3oth  December,  1917,  having 
retained  his  office  for  sixty-three  years.  During  this  long  period  he  witnessed  great  changes 
in  his  parish,  by  the  removal  from  it  of  practically  all  those  who  were  residents  at  the  time  of 
his  election.  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  considerable  culture,  and  possessed  a  quiet,  unassuming 
dignity,  and  was  one  who  endeared  himself  to  his  parishioners  and  all  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact,  and  may  be  described  as  a  consistent  broad  churchman. 

A  memorial  service  was  held  in  the  church  on  the  day  of  his  interment  (3rd  January, 
1918),  when  every  seat  and  every  inch  of  standing  room  was  occupied  by  his  parishioners 
and  his  numerous  friends,  who  assembled  to  do  honour  to  his  memory. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Henry  Alfred  Mason,  M.A.,  who  since  1915  had  been  Rector  of 
St.  Alphage,  London  Wall,  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  joint  livings. 

The  most  notable  figure  amongst  the  curates  at  St.  Mary's  was  undoubtedly  Edmund 
Calamy.  His  natural  and  acquired  abilities  qualified  him  to  be  a  leader  of  the  Presbyterians. 
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He  presided  over  the  City  ministers  in  their  meetings  ;  was  the  most  active  of  their  members 
in  the  Assembly  of  Divines  who  in  1641  met  by  order  of  Parliament  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
in  order  to  accommodate  ecclesiastical  matters.  He  was,  in  effect,  the  Baxter  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  He  was  one  of  the  writers  against  the  Liturgy  ;  but  was  not  so  captious  as 
some  of  the  Nonconformists,  who  were  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  Te  Deum,  and  correct 
the  Magnificat,  only  because  they  were  used  in  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He 
dared  to  censure  the  conduct  of  Cromwell  to  his  face,  and  was  never  known  to  be  intimidated 
where  he  thought  his  duty  was  concerned.  He  was  so  bound  up  with  the  Presbyterian 
cause,  and  had  such  a  contempt  for  the  Independents,  that  after  Charles's  execution,  which 
he  entirely  disapproved,  he  kept  very  quiet,  and  during  the  years  preceding  the  Restoration, 
confined  himself  to  the  regular  discharge  of  his  spiritual  duties  in  St.  Mary's  parish.  His 
services  were  so  highly  appreciated  that  it  is  said  that  his  week-day  lecture  was  constantly 
attended  by  many  persons  of  the  greatest  quality  for  twenty  years  together  (i.e.,  right 
through  his  ministry  to  the  Restoration),  seldom  in  less  than  sixty  coaches.  Notwith- 
standing his  ability  and  his  great  services  in  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II,  and  for  which  he 
was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  which  he  declined,  he  was  evicted  from 
the  living  when  the  Act  of  Uniformity  came  into  operation,  and  suffered  persecution  and 
consigned  to  Newgate.  His  imprisonment  was  received  with  such  a  great  outcry  that  it 
was  thought  best  to  release  him.  When  in  Newgate  he  ministered  to  his  fellow  prisoners. 
A  poet  of  the  time  (Dr.  Wild)  writes  the  following:  'Thanks  to  his  Bishop  and  his  good 
Lord  Mayor,  Who  have  turned  the  den  of  thieves  into  a  house  of  prayer."  Calamy's  death 
was  hastened  by  the  shock  of  the  Great  Fire,  which,  as  mentioned  on  following  page,  not 
only  destroyed  his  old  house  in  Aldermanbury,  but  his  beloved  church  and  the  house  of 
his  dear  friends.  He  died  in  October,  1666. 

Anthony  a  Wood,  in  his  "  Athenae  Oxonienses," l  in  his  usual  caustic  manner  of 
speaking  of  those  who  differed  from  him,  says  :— 

He  became  a  great  Evangelist  of  the  new  way  (Presbyterianism)  encouraged  the  people  to  rebellion,  was  one 
of  those  that  joyned  in  making  Smectymnus,  which  was  the  first  deadly  blow  in  England  given  to  episcopacy  (as 
divers  thought)  that  had  hapned  for  many  years  before.  His  house  also  in  that  parish  (St.  Mary's)  was  a  receptacle 
then  for  all  Presbyterian  Ministers  .  .  .  and  he  was  the  first  that  did  openly  defend,  before  a  committee  of  parliament, 
that  our  bishops  were  not  only  not  an  order  distinct  from  presbyters,  but  that  in  scripture  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter 
were  all  one. 

THE    BENEFICE. 

The  benefice  was  originally  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  who  in 
1331  appropriated  it  to  Elsyng  Spital.  In  1335  we  find  the  following  : — 

Stephen  Bp.  of  Lond.  permitted  the  devout  man  William  Elsyngg  to  consecrate  &  dedicate  to  God  a  Cemetery 
with  a  "  place"  adjoining  the  Chapel  of  the  Hospital  in  the  parish  of  the  Ch.  of  the  Blessed  Mary. — Dated  Stepney 
16  Kal.  Dec.  1335. 

At  the  Dissolution  the  impropriation  then  terminated.  In  the  reign  of  James  I,  for 
services  rendered  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  died,  it  was  given  to  Gentlemen  of  the  Bed- 
Chamber,  Butler  and  Morgan,  who  sold  it  to  others,  and  it  again  was  re-sold  to  the  parishioners 
of  St.  Mary  for  £440.  This  occurred  in  1621.  The  rectory  was  then  vested  in  trustees  in 
trust  for  the  parishioners,  who  are  therefore  the  patrons  of  the  living.  The  parishioners 
have  been  asked  four  different  times  (1862,  1871,  1897,  1904)  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
uniting  the  parish  with  one  adjoining,  and  to  demolish  the  church,  but  on  each  occasion 
decisively  negatived  the  suggestion. 

The  patronage  of  St.  Mary's  is,  by  consent  of  the  parishioners  (1917),  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  is  now  Patron  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Alphage 
and  St.  Mary. 

(i)    Fasti,  ed.  by  Bliss.     Pt.  i,   1815  512. 
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The  Rector's  income  is  derived  from  commuted  tithes  and  from  an  endowment  of  £100 — 
making  a  total  of  £1,000  per  annum.  The  trustees  of  the  City  Parochial  Foundation  give 
£250  for  the  maintenance  of  Divine  worship  and  £49  for  the  upkeep  of  the  fabric. 

In  early  times  a  parsonage  house  was  certainly  provided  for  the  minister,  for  we  find 
that  the  sum  of  £11  was  paid  to  the  King  for  the  rent  of  a  parsonage  house.  The  first  entry 
in  the  Vestry  Minutes  referring  to  one  is  on  22nd  July,  1621,  when,  at  "  an  assembly  of  the 
general  parishioners,"  it  was  agreed  that  £100  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
balance  of  £440  which  was  paid  to  the  Crown  for  the  purchase  of  a  parsonage  house,  and 
that  "  every  man  shall  pay  towards  the  same  according  to  the  proportion  that  he  is  rated 
to  the  poor."  Double  this  amount  was  levied.  Edmund  Calamy  resided  in  this  house  in 
1661,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  for,  in  1672,  we  find  the  Vestry  Minutes  stating 
that  the  overplus  of  certain  tithes  "  shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  purchase  of  either  a  piece 
of  ground  for  building  a  house  thereon,  or  of  a  house  ready  built  to  be  settled  on  trustees 
for  the  use  of  the  parish,  and  that  Dr.  Ford  (the  minister)  shall  have  liberty  to  inhabit  the 
said  house  so  long  as  he  shall  continue  Curate."  A  house  was  erected  for  the  residence  of 
the  minister  in  Addle  Street. 

The  area  of  the  parish  is  4.4  acres,  and  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  16,  with  a  sleeping 
population  of  69. 

THE    CHURCHYARD. 

The  churchyard  occupies,  with  the  church,  an  area  of  852  square  yards.  In  it  is  a  striking 
monument  to  two  men,  Heminges  and  Condell,  friends  of  Shakespeare.  This  monument 
has  on  both  sides  a  suitable  inscription,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  bronze  bust  of  Shakespeare. 
This  was  specially  modelled  from  the  bust  in  Stratford-on-Avon  church,  and  is  the  only 
bust  of  Shakespeare  in  the  City  of  London.  The  monument  was  erected  by  Charles  Clement 
Walker,  Esq.,  of  Lilleshall  Old  Hall,  Shropshire,  at  his  own  expense,  and  bears  the  following 
inscription  :  "  Had  it  not  been  for  these  two  unassuming  modest  men  John  Heminge  and 
Henry  Condell,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  world  would  not  have  had  the  '  Shakespeare  '  it 
now  possesses."  It  further  says :  "  Heminge  and  Condell  were  fellow  actors  with  Shakespeare 
at  the  theatre  in  Shoreditch,  just  outside  the  city,  and  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  Southwark, 
where  they  were  partners  with  him  and  where  many  of  his  plays  were  acted." 

Shakespeare  for  a  short  time  lived  in  Silver  Street,  near  Aldermanbury,  and  after  his 
death,  these  two  men,  who  had  for  so  many  years  been  closely  connected  with  him, 
conceived  the  idea  of  printing  twenty-two  of  his  plays,  which  had  not  been  printed  and  of 
which  they  possessed  the  MSS.,  which  accordingly  was  done.  Fourteen  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  had  been  printed  in  his  lifetime. 

Walker1  says  : — • 

There  is  the  highest  degree  of  probability  that  the  First  Folio  was  produced  in  the  small  parish  of  St.  Mary, 
Aldermanbury  ;  for  wherever  the  manuscript  plays  were  kept,  the  collectors  would  most  probably  arrange  them  for 
publication  at  their  own  homes,  as  they  lived  so  near  each  other.  Being  such  close  friends,  Shakespeare  doubtless 
often  visited  them  when  in  London.  Condell  lived  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years  ;  he  was  a  sidesman  in  1606,  he  had  nine  children  ;  but  was  living  in  the  country  at  Fulham  in  1625.  .  . 
Condell  died  in  1627. 

"  Old  Hemmings,"  as  he  was  called  .  .  .  was  probably  an  actor  before  Shakespeare.  In  his  will  he  describes 
himself  "  Citizen  and  Grocer."  He  also  lived  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  for  forty-two  years  .  .  .  had  been  a  sidesman 
and  was  also  trustee  of  parish  property  in  1608.  He  had  a  family  of  fourteen  children  and  died  in  1630. 

In  the  register  of  burials  occurs  the  following  :— 

1627,  Dec.  29th. — Mr.  Condell.      1630,  Oct.  I2th. — John  Hemmings,  player. 

Simple  entries  !  and,  to  the  majority  of  mankind,  unknown  names,  but  what  do  the 
English-speaking  race — nay,  indeed,  the  whole  world — owe  to  these  two  parishioners  of 
St.  Mary  Aldermanbury  ! 

(i)   John  Heminge  and  Henry  Condell,  1896,  p.  21,  etc. 
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ST.  MARY  MAGDALENE,  MILK  STREET.— This  church  stood  in  Milk  Street  where 
the  west  end  of  Honey  Lane  Market  now  is.  Stow  writes  : — 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  very  small  one  yet  it  shew'd  itself  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  by  a  letter  of  Henry  the 
First  about  the  year  1162,  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  the  patrons  thereof,  not  to  disturb  or  molest  the 
same  in  its  Peace,  Rights,  nor  Privileges,  but,  nevertheless,  it  seems  to  have  been  poorly  endowed. 

Dugdale,  in  his  "  History  of  St.  Paul's,"  states  that  the  chiirch  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Milk  Street,  was  of  no  value.  Including  the  churchyard,  the  total  area  was  only  183  square 
yards. 

In  the  wills  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Husting  we  find  the  following  references  to  the 
church  : — 

1348. — A  hall  in  S.  Laurence  Lane,  subject  to  a  bequest  for  a  chantry  in  the  church  of  S.  Mary  Magdalen  de 
Milkstrete. 

1375. — Thomas  Kellesaye  son  of  Robert  de  Kellesaye,  late  Recorder  of  London,  bequeaths  to  the  church  of 
S.  Mary  Magdalen  his  portifory '  with  notes  for  use  in  the  said  church,  and  also  lands  and  tenements  in  Melkstrete 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  chantry. 

1375. — John  de  Mitford  [Alderman  of  Cripplegate]  orders  that  he  be  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of 
S.  Mary  Magdalen  in  Milkstrete. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  the  famous  Lord  Chancellor,  was  born  in  this  parish  in  1477. 

Stow2  gives  the  following  list  of  monuments  : — 

William  Browne,  mayor  1513,  gave  to  this  church  forty  pound,  and  was  buried  there  ;  Thomas  Exmew,  mayor 
1528,  gave  forty  pounds,  and  was  buried  there  ;  so  was  John  Mitford,  one  of  the  shireffes,  1375  ;  John  Olney,  mayor 
1475  ;  Richard  Rawson,  one  of  the  shireffes,  1476  ;  Henry  Kelsey  ;  Sir  John  Browne,  mayor,  1497  ;  Thomas 
Muschampe,  one  of  the  shiriffes  1463  ;  Sir  William  Cantilo,  knight,  mercer,  1462  ;  Henry  Cantlow,  mercer,  marchant 
of  the  Staple,  who  builded  a  chappell,  and  was  buried  there,  1495  ;  John  West,  alderman,  1517  ;  John  Machcll, 
alderman,  1558;  Thomas  Skinner,  clothworker,  mayor,  1596. 

Of  the  above-named  the  following  were  Aldermen  of  Cripplegate  :  John  de  Mitford, 
1365  ;  Sir  William  Cantelowe,  1446  ;  Sir  William  Browne,  1500  ;  Thomas  Exmewe,  1508  ; 
and  Thomas  Skinner,  1596. 

Although  small,  the  church  seems  to  have  occupied  an  important  position  in  the  City, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  prominent  citizens  buried  in  the  building  or  in  the  graveyard 
surrounding  it,  but  after  its  destruction  by  the  Great  Fire  it  was  not  rebuilt.  The  parish 
was  then  joined  to  St.  Lawrence  Jewry.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  are  the  patrons 
of  the  living.  Thomas  Case  and  Thomas  Vincent  were  two  prominent  and  worthy  ministers 
of  the  church.  Thomas  Case  was  born  in  1598  and  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He 
founded  the  world-known  "  Morning  Exercise."  In  1643  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  ;  he  was  a  frequent  preacher  to  Parliament,  being  an  ardent  Royalist 
as  well  as  a  high  Presbyterian,  but  his  extreme  Royalist  sympathies  cost  him  his  living  of 
St.  Mary,  of  which  he  was  deprived  in  1659.  Thomas  Vincent,  who  for  some  time  had  been 
acting  as  his  assistant,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Vincent  was  born  at  Hertford  in  1634,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and 
Felsted  ;  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  he  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  matriculating 
in  1651,  and  graduating  M.A.  in  1654.  He  was  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  in 
1659,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  was  appointed  to  St.  Mary's.  His  later  career  will 
be  found  in  the  chapter  of  this  book  devoted  to  Nonconformity  in  the  Ward. 


A  list  of  the  Rectors  and  other  information  in  connection  with  the  above  church,  and  of  St.  Olave,  Silver  Street, 
are  given  in  the  late  Mr.  Deputy  White's  admirable  book  dealing  with  the  City  churches  before  the  fire  of  1666. 


(i)   Breviary.  (2)    1603,  p.  297. 
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ST.  MICHAEL,  WOOD  STREET.— This  church  was  dedicated  to  the  Archangel.  It 
stood  at  the  north  corner  of  Huggin  Lane,  on  the  west  side  of  Wood  Street.  As  will  be 
seen  by  the  extracts  given  from  wills  of  parishioners,  it  was  in  early  times  usually  called 
"  St.  Michael  de  Hoggenlane."  Church  historians  are  silent  as  to  the  date  of  the  first  build- 
ing, probably  it  may  be  assigned  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Conquest.  Hatton,  in  his  New 
View  of  London,  says  that  it  required  repair  in  1392.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  it  was 
founded  many  years  before.  Stow1  writes  : — 

John  Ive  parson  of  this  church,  John  Forster,  goldsmith,  and  Peter  Fikelden,  tailor,  gave  two  messuages,  and 
two  shoppes,  with  solars,  cellars,  and  other  edifices,  in  the  same  parish  and  streete,  and  in  Ladle  Lane,  to 
the  reparations  of  the  church,  chauncel  and  other  workes  of  charity,  the  16  of  Richard  the  Second  [1393]. 

The  patronage  of  the  church  formerly  belonged  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Alban,  and  so 
continued  until  the  suppression  in  1540,  when  Henry  VIII  seized  and  sold  it  to  one  William 
Harwell,  who  re-sold  it  to  certain  persons  in  trust  for  the  parish  in  the  year  1588  ;  another 
change  was  made  in  1702,  when  an  arrangement  was  made  for  the  alternate  presentation 
by  the  Crown  and  the  churchwardens. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  references  to  the  church  in  the  wills  enrolled  in  the  Court 
of  Husting  :— 

1289. — Thomas  de  Donstaple,  fripperer,  a  bequest  of  five  marks  rent  in  Chepe,  parish  of  S.  Vedast,  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  chantry  in  the  church  of  S.  Michael  de  Hoggcnelane,  to  be  supplemented,  if  not  sufficient,  with 
other  rents  in  Wodestrete  in  the  said  parish  of  S.  Michael. 

1349. — John  de  Martynescroft  makes  a  bequest  to  the  work  of  the  church  of  S.  Michael  de  Hoggenelane.  In 
the  same  year  John  Bret  also  makes  a  bequest  to  the  fabric  and  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  S.  Michael  de 
Wodestrete  and  in  the  next  year  the  widow  of  John  Bret  makes  a  bequest  to  the  chaplain  and  clerks  of  the  parish 
church  of  S.  Michael  dc  Hoggenlane  in  Wodestrete. 

1361. — Thomas  Welfordc  (Junior)  orders  that  he  be  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Mary  in  the  parish 
church  of  S.  Michael  in  Wodestret  near  Hoggenelane  and  makes  bequests  among  others — one  of  sixty  shillings  for 
five  round  tapers  to  burn  around  his  corpse  and  other  funeral  expenses — and  to  the  parishioners  he  leaves  a  chalice 
of  silver  and  gold  weighing  thirty  shillings. 

1388. — John  Coraunt,  goldsmith,  orders  that  he  be  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Michael  in  Wodestret  and  left 
bequest  to  Sir  John  Yve,  rector,  and  churchwardens  of  the  same,  for  "  torches"  for  the  high  altar,  &c.  ;  and  devises 
a  certain  vestibule  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  which  he  lately  acquired  from  the  executors  of  Robert  Lucas, 
Goldsmith. 

1414. — Robert  Bryght  otherwise  called  "  Pannton,"  girdler,  leaves  to  the  rector,  churchwardens  and  parishioners 
of  the  parish  of  S.  Michael  de  Wodestrete  the  reversion  of  certain  tenements  for  maintaining  a  chantry  in  the  said 
parish  church  for  the  souls  of  Sir  Robert  de  Launde  Kn1.,  Cristina,  wife  of  the  same,  and  others,  for  providing  lights, 
books  and  ornaments  therein,  and  maintaining  fabric  of  the  said  church. 

1429. — Thomas  Hatfeld,  draper,  orders  that  he  be  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael  de  Hoggenlane  and 
bequeaths  to  Master  Robert  Fitz  Hugh,  the  rector,  churchwardens  and  parishioners  of  the  said  church,  two  shops 
situate  at  the  corner  of  Hoggenlane,  on  condition  they  keep  the  same  in  good  repair  and  maintain  a  lamp  burning 
day  and  night  before  the  high  cross  in  the  said  church. 

1429. — John  Broun,  saddler,  leaves  to  the  rector,  churchwardens  and  four  parishioners  of  the  church  of  S.  Michael 
in  Hoggenlane,  and  their  successors  a  certain  parcel  of  land  within  the  parish  which  he  acquired  by  deed  enrolled  in 
the  Husting,  and  upon  which  formerly  stood  a  building  which  he  had  pulled  down  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
said  church  towards  the  west  end  and  adding  a  belfry. 

The  last  entry  shows  that  the  church  was  enlarged  at  this  period. 

Stow2  mentions  the  monuments  as  follows  :— 

The  monuments  here  be  of  William  Bambrough,  the  sonne  of  Henry  Bambrough  of  Skardborough,  1392  ;  William 
Turner,  waxechandler,  1400;  John  Pcke,  goldsmith,  1441  ;  William  Taverner,  girdler,  1454;  William  Mancer,  iron- 
monger, 1465  ;  John  Xash,  1466,  with  an  epitaph  ;  John  Allen,  timbermonger,  1441  ;  Robert  Draper,  1500  ;  John 
Lamberde,  draper,  alderman,  one  of  the  shiriffes  of  London,  who  deceased  1554,  and  was  father  to  William  Lambarde 
esquire,  well  knowne  by  sundry  learned  bookes  that  he  hath  published  ;  John  Medley,  chamberlaine  of  London  ; 
John  Marsh,  esquire,  mercer,  and  common  seargeant  of  London,  &c. 

The  church  suffered  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  but  although  the  interior  was  totally 
destroyed,  the  walls  and  the  tower,  which  were  unusually  strong,  were  left  standing.  It 
was  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  Wren,  who  evidently  found  the  walls  of  sufficient  strength 
to  complete  the  building  at  a  much  smaller  cost  than  many  of  the  surrounding  churches. 
The  work  was  completed  in  1675  at  a  cost  of  £2,554  I2S- 


(i)   1603,  p.  299.  (2)    Ibid.,  300. 
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It  was  an  exceedingly  plain  building,  63  feet  in  length  by  42  feet  in  breadth.  In  1887 
Niven1  writes  :— 

His  [Wren's]  new  work  is  of  brick,  the  handsome  east  end  being  faced  with  Portland  stone,  and  the  south  side 
stuccoed.  The  whole  has  been  painted  over.  The  tower  is  square,  of  no  great  height,  pierced  with  a  pointed  window 
to  the  south,  and  surmounted  with  a  spire  more  recently  added,  covered  with  copper,  not  remarkable  either  for  its 
height  or  design.  The  east  end  is  decorated  with  four  Ionic  pilasters,  carrying  an  entablature  and  pediment,  and 
between  them  are  three  round-headed  windows,  the  side  ones  being  stilted  above  the  impost  in  order  to  make  their 
keystones  range  with  that  of  the  larger  central  opening.  The  interior  is  very  plain,  an  unbroken  rectangle  with  flat 
ceiling  coved  to  the  north  and  south  walls  only.  Paintings  of  Moses  and  Aaron  flank  the  reredos.  The  pulpit  was 
formerly  against  the  north  wall,  and  had  a  sound-board  over  it.  There  is  a  wrought  iron  mace-stand  of  the  usual 
type  with  a  crown  and  the  City  arms.  Also  a  good  mural  tablet  of  alabaster  to  William  Harvie,  dated  1593. 


ST.    MICHAEL,    WOOD   STREET.      1792.     (From  "The  Architectural 
Series  of  London  Churches.") 

Thomas,2  in  his  "  Antient  remains  ...  of  the  City  of  London,  1828,"  wrote  :— 

The  tower  has  every  indication  of  having  once  formed  part  of  the  old  church,  on  which  was  a  turret :   this  has 

recently  been  altered  into  an  extremely  clumsy  and  inelegant  sort  of  spire.     The  altitude  of  the  tower  and  spire  is 

about  120  feet. 

The  history  of  the  church  from  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  until  its  removal  is  uninteresting, 

and  in  consequence  of  the  close  proximity  of  other  churches  and  the  rapidly  diminishing 

resident  population  of  the  City,  the  attendances  at  divine  worship  were  very  small.     In 

(i)  p.  30.  (2)  v.  2,  p.  97. 


1894  the  parishes  of  St.  Olave,  Silver  Street,  St.  Mary  Staining  and  the  parish  of  St.  Michael 
were  united  into  one  benefice,  with  St.  Alban  as  the  parish  church  of  the  four  parishes,  and 
in  July,  1897,  the  site,  occupying  3,700  square  feet,  was  sold  by  public  auction,  realising 
£31,000,  a  sum  that  the  pious  donors  who  founded  it  and  made  bequests  towards  its  main- 
tenance would  have  looked  upon  as  incredible.  The  remains  of  these  pious  donors,  together 
with  those  of  many  worthy  civic  dignitaries,  were  reverently  taken  to  the  cemetery  at  Woking 
and  interred  in  one  common  vault.  The  tablets  and  monuments  were  also  removed  there. 
A  banking  house  has  been  erected  on  the  site,  and  a  tablet  on  the  wall  in  Huggin  Lane  bears 
the  following  inscription  :— 

Here  stood  the  Church  of  St.  Michael,  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  1666,  re-built  after  Wren's  design,  1675. 

The  area  of  the  parish  is  2.2  acres.     There  are  no  fully  inhabited  houses,  and  the  resi- 
dential population  is  very  small,  consisting  solely  of  caretakers. 


THE    RECTORS. 


Name.  Appointed, 

William  the  Priest  1 150,  R.  here. 

Henry  the  Priest 
William  de  Dalby 
Roger  de  Leycestre 
John  de  Eppewell 
William  de  Bampton 

acol. 
Thos.  de  Bampton, 

sub-deacon 
John  de  Bensted,  pr. 
JolmdeStranground.pr.  1334,  Sept.  24 
John  de  Colston,  cl.  1349,  May  II 

Robert  de  Wyssynden, 

or  Wyssingdene 
John  Ive,  or  Yve 
Robert  Paunton 
Robert  Fitz  Hugh* 
John  Smith,  pr. 
Edmund  de  See,  S.T.B. 
John  Cook,  LL.D. 
Robert  Knight,  LL.B. 
William  Dauson,  A.M. 
Thomas  Jenins,  B.C.L. 


Vacates, 


1302,  R. 
1302,  August  4 
1326,  R.  here.  1328,  resigned 

1328,  April  10  1331-2,  resig. 

1331-2,  Jan. 30  1333,  exch. 

1333.  July  13  1334. 


Appointed.          Vacates. 


1358 
1362 

143° 


Arthur  Jackson,  A.M. 
Thomas  Parsons 
Francis  Horton,  A.M. 
Richard  Martyn 
Banks  Crook,  A.M. 
William  Thomas,  cl. 
Anthony  Smith,  M.A. 
Anthony  Ellis,  A.M. 
John  Abbot,  A.M. 


1625,  d. 
1643,  resigned 
1662,  ejected 


1402 

1425-6,  d. 
1447,  d. 


1447,  April  13  1473,  d. 
1473,  May  12     1479,  Dec.,  d. 
1479-80, Jan. 21  1481,  resigned 
1481,  Nov.  17   1516-7,  d. 
1516-7, Mar. 20  1524,  resigned 
1524,  Sept.  10  1565,  d. 


Name. 
Wm.  Lydum,  or  Lydde, 

A.B.  1565,  Junes     1569,  d. 

John  Hemyng,  cl.,A.M  .1569,  Aug.  25    i579-8o,Mar.,d. 
Edward  Bragden,  A.M.    1580,  May  3 
1625,  Dec.  12 

1643 

1662-3,  Jan.  1 5  i664-5,ced. 

1664-5, Feb. 22  1691.  d. 

1691,  June  30   1702-3,  d. 

1702-3, Jan. 25  1716-7,  d. 

1716-7,  Mar.  i    1721,  d. 

1721,  Oct.  25     1723-4,  ced. 

i723-4,Feb.i3  1 743-4, Jan.2gd. 

Thos.  Birch, A. M..F.R.S.  1743-4, Feb. 21   1745-6,  ced. 
John  Downes,  M.A.          1 745-6, Mar.24  1759, Nov. 25, d. 
Edw.  Woodcock,  D.C.L.  1759,  Dec.  13    1792,  d. 
Robert  Cooper,  B.  A.         1792,  June  30   1815, Aug. 25, d. 
John  Wilgress,  D.D.         1816,  Mar.  26    1821,  d. 
Peter  Johnson  Atkinson 

Busf ield,  D.D.  1821,  May  4 

Charles  Hume  1849,  Mar.  31 

Robt.WhelerBush,  M.A. 1870,  Mar.  15 
Herrmann  Hirsch,  M.A.   1881,  Jan.  17 


*  Appears  as  Rector  in  1413  and  again  in  1422.      Husting  Rolls,  143  (54)  ;   158  (31,  32). 


1849,  d. 
1870,  d. 
1 88 1,  ced. 
1894 


Among  the  rectors  of  eminence  was  Arthur  Jackson,  A.M.,  who  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Although  only  presented  to  the  living  in  1625,  he  was  evidently 
previously  engaged  as  a  minister  in  the  City,  for,  as  Hughson2  writes  :— 

When  the  plague  broke  out,  during  the  year  1624,  he  sent  his  wife  and  children  to  her  father  at  Stoneberry  in 
Hertfordshire,  being  determined  to  continue  in  the  city,  where  he  discharged  all  the  duties  of  a  faithful  pastor  ; 
hazarding  his  own  life  to  save  the  souls  of  his  flock,  often  visiting  persons  infected  with  the  dreadful  disease,  from 
which  he  was  wonderfully  preserved,  though  thousands  expired  around  him. 

His  ministry  was  so  practically  in  earnest,  in  a  time  of  laxity  in  the  Church,  that  he 
earned  the  name  of  Puritan.  About  the  time  of  his  presentation  to  the  living  he  was 
appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Clothworkers'  Company,  and  preached  to  them  in  Lamb's  Chapel, 
which  adjoined  the  Company's  almshouses,  situated  at  the  northern  end  of  Monkwell  Street, 
abutting  on  the  City  Wall.  Although  he  had  strong  Puritan  leanings,  and  did  not  scruple 
to  dispense  the  Communion  on  a  turntable,  which  was  used  at  other  times  for  different 
purposes,  he  would  not  read  the  "  Book  of  Sports."  When  this  was  reported  to  Archbishop 
Laud,  he  said:  "Mr.  Jackson  is  a  quiet  peaceable  man,  I  will  not  have  him  meddled  with." 
An  extract  from  one  of  his  sermons  shows  that  he  had  a  strong  objection  to  music  in  church  ; 
he  said  :  "  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  ingenious  person  whether  curiosity  of  voice 
and  musical  sounds  in  churches  does  not  tickle  the  fancy  with  carnal  delight,  and  engage 
a  man's  ear  and  most  diligent  attention  unto  these  sensible  motions  and  sounds,  and  therefore 


(i)   Hennessy's  Newcourt,  1898,  p.  336. 


(2)   Vol.  3,  p.  420. 


must  necessarily  in  great  measure  recal  him  from  spiritual  communion  with  God,  seeing 
the  mind  of  man  cannot  attend  to  two  things  at  once,  and  when  we  serve  God  we  must  do 
it  with  all  our  might."  He  continued  in  this  rectory  until  1643,  although  the  income  was  so 
small  that  he  expended  £2,000  of  his  private  property  among  his  parishioners  ;  but  the  income 
falling  below  £100  per  annum,  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  his  position.  He  was  then 
appointed  to  St.  Faith's,  where  he  continued  until  he  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  in 
1662.  He  has  been  described  as  a  man  of  "  prodigious  application."  He  died  August  5th, 
1666,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

Thomas  Parsons,  who  succeeded  Arthur  Jackson  on  his  resignation  in  1643,  was  the 
only  minister  appointed  during  the  Interregnum.  He  held  the  living  until  1662,  when  he 
was  ejected  for  nonconformity. 

ST.  OLAVE,  SILVER  STREET.— This  church  stood  on  the  south  side  of  Silver  Street, 
immediately  opposite  Monkwell  Street.  From  entries  in  the  wills,  we  find  in  1294  Johanna 
Duket  bequeathing  "  Ten  pounds  of  silver  to  Sir  William  de  Patworthe,  rector  of  the  church 
of  S.  Olave,  near  London  Wall."  In  1306  a  bequest  of  a  "  tenement  in  the  parish  of  S.  Olave 
Mugwellestrate  in  the  street  called  Selverstrate."  In  1311  the  church  was  called  "  S.  Olave 
de  Silverstrete."  A  certain  messuage  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  a  chantry  in  the 
church  of  S.  Olave  was  bequeathed  in  1346.  We  find  that  in  1341  the  parish  was  mentioned 
as  "  S.  Olave  the  King  in  Silverstrate."  In  1368  a  goldsmith  made  a  bequest  "  to  the  church 
of  S.  Olave,  de  Syleverstrete."  During  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  parish, 
and,  no  doubt,  the  church,  is  mentioned  as  "  S.  Olave,  Moggewellestrete."  In  1609  the 
church  was  pulled  down  and  the  building,  which  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Great 
Fire,  erected  in  its  stead.  Stow  makes  no  mention  of  any  monuments  in  the  original  church. 

Both  the  original  church  and  its  successor  seem  to  have  possessed  a  peal  of  bells,  for, 
in  the  Churchwardens'  Book  of  Accounts  entries  occur  for  ringing  the  bells  on  the  birthday 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  coronation  of  Charles  I,  and  on  the  King's  coming  out  of  Scotland 
the  ringing  was  kept  up  for  two  days.  They  were  also  rung  for  the  victory  at  Naseby  and 
the  swearing  in  of  the  Lord  Protector,  and  again  when  Charles  II  dined  at  Guildhall.  The 
parish  was  small,  there  being  only  130  ratepayers  on  the  books,  but  in  the  fourteenth  century 
it  was  of  considerable  importance,  for  the  wills  of  that  time  show  that  many  goldsmiths 
lived  in  Silver  Street.  After  the  Fire,  viz.,  in  1670,  the  parish  was  joined  to  St.  Alban,  Wood 
Street,  one  church  sufficing  for  the  needs  of  both  parishes.  The  alternate  patronage  is  with 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Eton  College.  A  stone 
in  the  wall  surrounding  the  present  churchyard  (which  has  an  area  of  325  square  yards,  and  is 
now  kept  as  an  open  space  for  the  use  of  the  public)  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

THIS     WAS     THE     PARISH     CHURCH 

OF     ST.     OLAVE,     SILVER      STREET, 

DESTROYED    BY    THE    DREADFULL 

FIRE    IN    THE    YEAR    1666. 

Amongst  the  ministers  of  the  church  during  the  Interregnum,  we  find  the  names  of  John 
Bellchawne,  in  1644,  and  in  the  same  year  Walter  Taylour,  who  seems  to  have  held  the 
living  until  1655,  when  Abraham  Wright,  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  was  chosen  by  the 
parishioners;  they,  however,  soon  found  him  not  to  their  liking,  as  he  was  "no  favourer  of 
sectarians  and  their  conventicles."  He  resigned  in  1660  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Bossie, 
who  also  displeased  the  parishioners,  for  it  is  said  "  he  was  abused  and  died  with  grief." 
William  King  succeeded  for  a  few  months,  and  then  Thomas  Douglas  was  appointed  and 
was  ejected  in  1662. 

Amongst  the  old  residents  of  the  parish  mentioned  in  the  parish  books,  is  Sir  Robert  Tich- 
borne,  Alderman  of  Farringdon  Within  Ward,  1649-1660,  Lord  Mayor  1656,  whom  Cromwell 
appointed  a  member  of  the  "Other  House,"  1657-60,  from  which  fact  he  was  styled  Lord 
Tichborne.  He  sat  on  the  trial  of  Charles  I,  and  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution. 
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STREETS    OF    THE    INNER    WARD. 

THE  account  given  of  the  streets  in  the  ward  in  early  times  is  derived  from  the 
series  of  Deeds,  known  as  the  Husting  Rolls,  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of   London,  in  which   are   enrolled   the  Wills   of   the  citizens  during  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  part  of  the  seventeenth   centuries,  often 
containing  some  particulars  of  their  houses  and  other  property.    From  these  we  can  obtain  a 
general  idea  of  the  character  of  the  buildings  and  comparative  importance  of  the  streets 
within  the  ward  from  the  year  1258,  when  the  Wills   were   first   enrolled.      It   is   very 
singular  that  far  less  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Rolls  in  respect  of  the  streets  or 
the  buildings  in  the  inner  ward  than  of  those  of  the  ward  outside  the  walls,  although 
the  former  must  have  been  quite  as  populous  in  those  four  centuries  as  the  latter  ward. 

In  later  times  the  sources  relied  upon  for  the  topography  and  history  of  the  streets 
are  the  published  works  of  several  historians  of  the  City,  such  as  Stow,  who  wrote  circa  1600, 
and  his  continuator,  Strype,  1720  ;  Maitland  (circa  1735-56)  and  his  continuator  Entick, 
1775  ;  and  Hughson,  1806.  The  information  in  respect  to  the  trades  and  manufactures 
carried  on  in  the  different  streets  is  chiefly  found  in  the  trade  and  other  directories  published 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Those  found  most  useful  were  Johnstone, 
1817,  and  Robson,  1823  ;  and  after  that  time  the  series  known  as  the  Post  Office 
London  Directory. 

The  particulars  herewith  given  of  the  value  of  houses  in  the  various  streets  are  taken 
from  the  rate  books  in  possession  of  the  Corporation,  preserved  in  the  Guildhall  Library, 
the  earliest  of  which  date  back  to  1771.  It  has  been  found  that  these  books  were  kept 
in  a  very  uncertain  and  irregular  manner. 

The  mode  of  entry  and  the  information  given  vary ;  for  instance,  the  books  of  1771 
are  headed  with  the  name  of  the  precinct,  then  follow  the  name  of  the  street,  the  number 
of  the  house,  the  name  of  occupier,  the  amount  of  rent  charged  to  Land  Tax,  and  the 
amount  collected,  which  is  totalled  up  at  the  end  of  the  entries  of  each  of  the  nine  precincts 
contained  in  the  ward.  The  above  form  continued  for  some  years  but  had  occasional 
variations  ; — for  instance,  in  1778  no  precinct  or  street  is  entered  ;  the  names,  assessment, 
and  the  amount  collected  from  the  ward  as  a  whole,  only  are  given.  In  1820  no  precinct  is 
given.  In  1848  the  names  of  parishes  take  the  place  of  precincts,  but  from  this  time 
onwards  the  names  of  parishes  are  also  omitted,  and  the  entry  of  the  streets  is  continued  in 
the  same  order  as  when  they  were  entered  under  precincts  and  afterwards  under  parishes. 
There  was  no  continuous  entry  of  the  name  of  a  street,  which  in  every  case  was  situated 
and  rated  as  in  more  than  one  parish  or  precinct  ;  for  instance,  Wood  Street  was  rated  in 
the  parishes  of  St.  Peter  Westcheap,  St.  Michael,  St.  Alban,  and  St.  Alphage,  the  greater 
number  of  houses  being  in  St.  Alban.  Aldermanbury  was  rated  in  the  parishes  of 
St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  St.  Alphage.  Milk  Street  was  rated  in 
St.  Lawrence  Jewry  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

The  different  methods  in  which  the  rate  books  have  been  kept  were  further  complicated 
by  houses  at  the  corners  of  streets  being  assessed  in  one  street  at  one  time  and  at  another 
in  the  adjoining  one,  so  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  even  a  fairly  accurate  amount  of  the 
assessments  of  either  individual  houses  or  of  the  streets  can  well  be  imagined.  It  can, 
therefore,  only  be  claimed  for  the  figures  given  as  to  assessments  and  of  dates  of  rebuildings 
and  alterations  generally,  that  they  are  fairly  approximately  correct,  and  that  they  give  a 
good  general  idea  of  the  value  of  individual  streets,  and  of  the  ward  as  a  whole.1 

(i )  The  order  of  entering  the  name  of  a  street  in  the  parish  it  passed  through  continued  in  this  ward  until  1902, 
when  it  was  entered  alphabetically.  Until  the  year  1885  a  single  assessment  was  made  on  every  individual  building, 
but  in  that  year  the  owner  was  entitled  to  have  a  building  divided  into  floors,  for  separate  assessment. 
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Taking  the  streets  in  alphabetical  order  we  commence  with — 

ADDLE  STREET. — This  street  runs  from  Wood  Street  (opposite  Silver  Street)  to 
Aldermanbury,  along  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  in  which 
parish  and  that  of  St.  Alban,  it  lies.  It  has  only  a  single  carriageway  with  narrow 
pavements  throughout  its  whole  length  of  121  yards. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  of  this  street  is  open  to  conjecture  ;  Harben1  writes  that 
the  earlier  forms  of  the  name  suggest  the  derivation  from  the  personal  names  Ade,  Adel 
or  .ZEthel,  Adda.  In  the  Rusting  Rolls,  where  it  is  called  indifferently  a  street,  or  a  lane, 
mention  is  made  of  it  as  follows  :— 

1305. — A  tenement  near  the  lane  called  Addelane  in  the  parish  of  S.  Alban  de  Wodestrete.  1361. — Tenements 
in  S.  Alban  in  Adellane.  1454. — A  tenement  at  the  corner  of  Adelane  in  the  parish  of  S.  Alban  de  Wodestrete. 
1556. — A  bequest  of  a  messuage  to  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Guild  or  Fraternity  of  the  Playsterers  of  the 
city  of  London  of  the  Pynners  Hall  in  Adelstrete  in  the  parish  of  S.  Alban  the  Martyr. 

Stow  writes2 : — 

Then  is  Adle  streete,  the  reason  of  which  name  I  know  not,  for  at  this  present  it  is  replenished  with  fayre 
buildinges  on  both  sides  :  amongst  the  which  there  was  sometime  Pinners  Hall,  but  that  Company  being  decayed, 
it  is  now  the  Plaisterers  Hall.  Not  far  from  thence  is  the  Brewers  Hall,  a  fayre  house,  which  companie  of  Brewers 
was  incorporated  by  King  H.  the  6,  in  the  16  of  his  raign,  confirmed  by  the  name  of  S.  Mary  and  S.  Thomas  the 
Martyr,  the  19  of  E.  the  4. 

The  whole  of  the  houses  in  the  street,  including  Brewers'  Hall,  were  burnt  down  in 
the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  The  Hall,  ascribed  to  Wren,  was  soon  after  rebuilt,  together  with 
a  handsome  gateway,  which  is  still  a  prominent  feature  in  the  street. 

Maitland's  description  of  the  street  is  as  follows  :— 

Addle-street,  which  also  lies  betwixt  Aldermanbury  and  Wood-street,  is  yet  much  inhabited  by  Joiners,  for 
the  making  of  Bedsteds,  Chests  of  Drawers,  Scrutores,  Tables,  and  such  like  Joinery  Wares. 

In  1790  there  were  thirty-one  houses  in  the  street,  rated  at  £747,  one  house  at  £100, 
and  the  majority  of  the  others,  under  £20  each.  In  1800  Brewers'  Hall  was  assessed  at 
£100  and  Plaisterers'  Hall  at  £38.  In  1817  there  were  thirty-two  houses,  in  fourteen  of  which 
traders  lived  and  carried  on  their  business,  only  two  of  the  houses  being  tenanted  by  more 
than  one  family  or  trader.  Amongst  the  traders  were  a  calico  glazer,  ribbon,  silk  and  fringe 
trimming,  and  carpet  manufacturers,  a  woollen  factor,  and  a  merchant  ;  there  were  also  two 
solicitors.  The  general  condition  and  the  rateable  value  were  much  about  the  same  as  in 
1790,  which  also  applies  to  the  year  1830,  when  the  street  was  rated  at  £720,  of  which 
amount  Brewers'  Hall  stood  assessed  at  £220,  and  Plaisterers'  Hall  at  £60. 

In  1840  we  find  thirty  houses  rated.  There  were  twenty-four  traders,  including  six 
soft-goods  firms,  a  fringe  and  lace  manufacturer,  a  wholesale  haberdasher,  and  two  manu- 
facturers' agents.  Most  of  the  houses  still  remained  residential,  the  majority  of  them  rated 
under  £30,  with  none  higher  than  £45,  except  Brewers'  Hall,  which  was  still  valued  at  £220. 
The  total  valuation  of  the  whole  street  was  £1,220.  In  1850  twenty-nine  houses  were  rated 
at  £1,600.  In  1860  there  were  forty-seven  business  firms,  twenty-one  of  whom  were 
connected  with  the  soft-goods  trade,  including  several  manufacturers'  agents,  shirt  manu- 
facturers, a  haberdashery  agent  (H.  E.  Knight,  afterwards  the  Alderman  of  the  ward),  a 
button  and  buckle  maker,  stock  maker,  manufacturer  of  fancy  goods,  a  wholesale  stationer, 
machine  ruler,  and  an  engineer.  Several  houses  accommodated  more  than  one  firm.  No 
foreign  names  appeared.  The  rateable  value  of  the  street,  which  now  contained  twenty- 
seven  houses,  was  £1,870,  Brewers'  Hall  figuring  at  £360,  with  only  three  or  four  houses 
under  £30.  Some  rebuilding  had  taken  place  and  the  majority  had  increased  in  value, 
there  being  ten  at  £80  and  over.  In  1870  we  find  Brewers'  Hall  assessed  at  £640. 

(i)  Dictionary  of  London.  1898,  p.  5.  (2)   1603^.299. 
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Plaisterers'  Hall  was  not  now  used  by  the  guild,  but  let  to  one  of  the  large  drapery  firms, 
and  assessed  at  £180.  At  this -time  a  'house,'  'yard,'  and  'warehouse'  are  occasionally 
mentioned  in  the  rate  books. 

Above  the  first  floor  window  of  No.  17 \,  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  street,  may  be  seen 
a  fine  bas-relief  of  a  bear,  collared  and  chained,  with  the  initials  TNF  and  dated  1670,  recorded 
by  Dr.  Norman  in  his  "  London  Signs  and  Inscriptions."  The  house,  which  had  been  rebuilt 
about  1870,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1882,  but  the  sign  fortunately  escaped.  At  the  same 
time  several  warehouses  adjoining  were  also  burnt,  and  the  large  buildings  afterwards  erected 
on  the  site  resulted  in  a  greatly  increased  valuation,  for  in  1890  we  find  the  assessment  of 
the  whole  street  of  twenty-five  houses  totalling  £7,135  ;  only  four  houses  were  valued  at 
less  than  £200,  ten  being  over  £300,  including  Brewers'  Hall  at  £667,  and  the  erstwhile 
Plaisterers'  Hall  at  £334. 

In  1900  there  were  still  twenty-five  houses,  then  assessed  at  £7,330,  containing  forty-four 
firms,  sixteen  of  whom  were  dealing  in  soft-goods,  and  ten  persons  described  as  manufac- 
turers' agents.  There  were  in  addi- 
tion straw  hat  makers,  importers  of 
buttons  and  of  fancy  goods,  a  cotton 
spinner,  a  straw  hat  manufacturer, 
and  a  manufacturing  clothier.  Two 
foreign  names  appear.  As  will  be 
noted  the  rateable  value  had  only 
slightly  increased  since  1890,  but 
between  this  time  and  1914  great 
progress  was  made — most  of  the 
firms  were  in  the  prevailing  trade. 
The  names  of  several  foreign  fancy 
goods  importers  appear,  also  an  um- 
brella maker  and  a  glove  repairer  ! 
One  firm,  Foster,  Porter  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  occupied  five  warehouses  out 
of  the  thirty  in  the  street.  The 
rateable  value  had  increased  to 
£11,271. 

During  the  Zeppelin  raid  on 
September  8th,  1915,  the  extensive 
warehouses  of  the  old-established 

firm  of  shirt  makers,  R.  H.  &  S.  Rogers,  Ltd.,  and  several  other  houses  adjoining  were 

completely  burnt  out  by  incendiary  bombs. 

ALDERMANBURY  runs  from  opposite  Milk  Street,  at  its  Gresham  Street  end,  to 
London  Wall,  a  distance  of  357  yards,  and  is  of  an  average  width  of  twenty-five  feet,  except 
in  front  of  St.  Mary's  church,  at  which  point  it  is  forty-three  feet  in  width.  The  street  is 
almost  wholly  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  excepting  Nos.  i  to  4  and  75,  at  the 
south  end,  and  Nos.  42  to  49  with  part  of  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Alphage  at  the 
north  end,  which  are  in  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry. 

The  first  mention  of  the  street  in  the  Rusting,  Rolls  is  in  1278,  when  William  Bukerell 
bequeaths  to  Dionisia,  his  wife,  his  dwelling  house  at '  Aldermanbiri '  whether  she  take  a  husband 
or  no.  Later  references  include  the  following  : — 

1280. — A  house  and  rents  above  Aldermanbiri  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary.  1314. — William  de  Kent,  tailor, 
orders  that  his  tenements  upon  Aldermanbury  are  to  be  sold  to  John  de  Colkirk,  tailor,  for  seventy  marks.  1367. — A 
tenement  upon  Aldermanbury.  1578. — Two  messuages  in  Aldermanbury. 
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It  is  singular  that  the  street,  which  was  (as  it  now  is)  of  considerable  length  and  importance, 
should  not  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Wills  more  frequently.  As  will  be  noted  no  mention 
of  it  occurs  for  two  centuries  after  1367.  Sir  William  Estfield,  Alderman  of  the  Ward,  who 
was  Mayor  in  1429,  and  again  in  1437,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  this  street  near  the  present 
Dyers'  Court,  where  he  built  a  conduit  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district — this  he  brought  in  lead  pipes  from  Highgate. 

Stow1  mentions  the  street  as  follows  : — 

How  Aldermanbury  Streete  tooke  that  name,  many  fables  have  been  bruted,  all  which  I  overpasse  as  not 
worthy  the  counting  :  but  to  be  short,  I  say,  this  street  tooke  the  name  of  Aldermans  burie  (which  is  to  say  Court), 
there  kept  in  their  Bery,  or  Court  hall  but  now  called  Guildhall,  which  hall  of  old  time  stoode  on  the  east  side  of 
the  same  streete  not  farre  from  the  west  ende  of  Guildhall  now  used. 

He  further  says  :— 

In  this  Aldermanbury  Streete  be  diverse  faire  houses  on  both  the  sides,  meete  for  merchants  or  men  of  worship , 
and  in  the  middest  thereof  is  a  fayre  conduit,  made  at  the  charges  of  William  Eastfield,  sometime  Mayor,  who  tooke 
order  as  well  for  water  to  bee  conveyed  from  Teyborne,  and  for  the  building  of  this  Conduit  not  farre  distant  from 
his  dwelling  house,  as  also  for  a  Standarde  of  sweete  water,  to  bee  erected  in  Fleetstreete,  all  which  was  done  by 
his  executors,  as  in  another  place  I  have  shewed. 

Then  is  the  parrish  church  of  S.  Mary  Aldermanbury,  a  fayre  church  with  a  churchyeard,  and  cloyster  adjoyning. 

The  Great  Fire  of  1666  entirely  destroyed  the  majority  of  the  houses  in  the  street,  and 
severely  damaged  the  church  of  St.  Mary.  Many  of  the  houses  rebuilt  on  the  same  sites  and 
frontages  were  substantial  mansions,  some  of  which  were  standing  until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Amongst  them  was  one  in  which  the  notorious  Judge  Jeffreys  lived, 
being  his  official  residence  as  Recorder  of  the  City.  With  a  garden  attached  it  stood  imme- 
diately behind  the  site  of  the  houses  now  known  as  Nos.  18  and  19,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
street,  and  opposite  St.  Mary's  church.  It  was  rebuilt  and  standing  in  1860,  but  was  then 
pulled  down  with  two  other  old  buildings ;  warehouses  were  then  erected  on  the  site. 

Maitland  describes  the  street  as  a  handsome  street,  graced  with  good  buildings,  which 
were  well  inhabited  by  merchants,  wholesale  dealers,  etc.  He  makes  no  reference  to  the  trades 
carried  on  in  the  street ;  probably  there  were  but  few  traders,  and  they  worked  their  businesses 
quietly  from  the  lower  part  of  the  houses  which  they  and  their  families  occupied. 

We  now  continue  an  account  of  the  street  towards  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  find  that  in  1771  there  were  seventy-four  different  houses  assessed, 
the  total  value  amounting  to  just  over  £1,900;  the  highest  rated  house  stood  at  £155,  four 
others  at  £100  and  over,  many  of  the  others  between  £30  and  £40,  and  thirty-five  at  £20  and 
under,  including  three  as  low  as  £10.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  buildings  are  described 
as  house,  showing  that  the  street  was  essentially  residential.  At  this  period  many  of  the 
houses  had  gardens  in  rear  which  are  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  rate  books — we  find  in 
1800,  for  instance,  Edward  Stewart,  Esquire,  at  No.  18,  his  house  rated  at  £60  and  his  gardens 
at  £12.  The  School  House  at  No.  35,  and  in  Clement's  Court  was  not  rated.  The  same 
number  of  houses  were  assessed  in  1820  as  in  1771,  but  the  total  value  had  increased  to 
about  £3,000.  One  house  (No.  12)  was  now  rated  at  £200.  There  were  still  twenty-eight  at 
£20  and  under.  At  this  time  only  eleven  traders  are  mentioned,  amongst  them  a  firm  of 
wholesale  glovers,  several  Blackwell  Hall  factors,  a  bombazine  and  crepe  manufacturer,  a 
bombazine  dresser,  whose  house  stood  next  to  a  veterinary  forge  at  No.  27,  and  there  were 
three  solicitors.  We  find  three  firms  occupying  one  warehouse,  and  nine  others  with  two 
firms  in  each.  In  1817  there  were  seventy-seven  houses  assessed. 

As  will  have  been  noted,  the  first  thirty  or  forty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw 
the  commencement  of  the  transition  from  the  quiet  dwelling-house  to  the  busy  warehouse, 
although  for  many  years  the  street  retained  much  of  its  old  outward  appearance.  The  first 
great  change  took  place  when  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Greatorex  &  Co.'s  warehouses  were  burnt 

(:)    1603,  p.  294. 
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down  in  a  disastrous  fire  in  1845.  The  firm  then  built  part  of  their  present  handsome  premises 
on  the  old  site  and  on  additional  ground,  but  the  narrow  entrance  roadway  was  left  unaltered. 
In  1840  the  total  assessment  had  risen  to  nearly  £5,000.  Five  houses  were  now  rated  over 
£200  each,  and  eight  others  over  £100,  but  there  was  still  a  large  residential  population,  and 
out  of  seventy  houses  in  all,  forty  were  assessed  at  £50  and  under,  and  fourteen  of  these  under 
£25.  A  considerable  amount  of  trade  must  have  been  carried  on,  as  we  find  in  the  directory 
of  the  time  the  names  and  trades  of  one  hundred  persons,  nearly  three-fourths  of  these  being 
in  the  drapery  and  allied  trades.  John  Bradbury  was  separately  rated  at  No.  6  in  this  year. 
Many  houses  were  occupied  by  several  firms  ;  eleven  carriers'  names  appear  in  the  directory 
at  this  time.  The  old  Axe  inn  at  No.  20,  which  at  this  time  was  described  in  the  directory 
as  "The  Axe  Hotel,  Tavern  and  Coffee  House,"  rated  at  £150,  and  the  "George"  Inn  at 
Nos.  21  and  22  were  important  houses  in  the  street.  Eight  different  carriers  used  the 
last-named  inn  ;  five  of  these  described  themselves  as  "  carriers  by  railway."  One  of  the 
earliest,  if  not  the  earliest  bank,  in  connection  with  the  Colonies,  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  had 
premises  in  the  street  at  No.  18,  in  which  house  also  were  The  Ionian  States  Bank,  and  the 
office  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  An  entry  appears  in  the  rate  books  of  "  Ward  Sxmday 
Schools,"  at  Nos.  13  and  14,  which  were  not  rated.  Messrs.  Oatley,  builders  and  decorators, 
were  in  occupation  at  No.  25,  and  had  been  carrying  on  business  here  for  many  years  pre- 
viously, and  still  do  so,  and  also  the  well-known  firm  of  T.  S.  &  T.  Gunn,  smiths  and  bell- 
hangers,  who  were  established  in  the  Ward  in  1790,  and  are  now  in  Fore  Street. 

The  next  twenty  years  to  1860  saw  another  prosperous  time,  the  total  assessment 
having  risen  to  well  over  £8,000.  We  find  one  house  valued  at  £1,000,  ten  at  £200,  and 
twelve  or  more  over  £100,  but  there  were  still  several  houses  assessed  under  £50,  two  of  these 
as  low  as  £28.  The  lale  Sir  Henry  Knight,  Alderman  of  the  Ward  from  1874  to  1917, 
once  stated  to  the  writer  that  he  well  remembered  the  street  at  this  time.  He  said  that 
between  Gresham  Street  and  St.  Mary's  church  it  had  become  an  important  business 
thoroughfare,  more  particularly  on  the  east  side,  where  many  houses  were  occupied  by 
dealers  in  soft-goods.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  west  side  to  the  church  was  still  occupied 
by  old  dwelling-houses,  and  from  the  church  to  London  Wall  by  houses  with  retail  shops  on 
the  ground  floor  and  living  rooms  above.  At  the  south  end  of  the  street  was  a  large 
grocer's  shop,  which  supplied  the  inhabitants  of  (he  neighbourhood  with  their  household 
wants.  Nearly  opposite  St.  Mary's  church  stood  a  large  mansion  approached  by  a  flight 
of  steps,  and  occupied  by  a  celebrated  doctor  (Dr.  Timm  ?). 

The  number  of  traders  at  this  time  (1860)  was  120,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  firms,  were  all  engaged  in  the  drapery  and  allied  trades.  Many  of  the  houses 
had  three  or  four  different  firms  as  occupants.  We  note  a  galloon  and  a  silicia  cloth  manu- 
facturer, flannel  manufacturers,  clothworkers,  flax  and  cotton  spinners,  a  silk  and  crepe 
trimming  warehouse,  cotton,  shawl,  fringes,  plush,  and  reel  cotton  manufacturers,  and  hosiery 
agents.  Among  the  non-textile  trades  there  were  several  carriers  and  railway  agents,  a 
fender  and  fire-iron  warehouse,  a  wireworker,  portmanteau  manufacturers,  and  several 
printers  and  stationers.  A  widening  of  the  west  side  of  the  street  at  its  northern  end  took 
place  in  1882,  when  the  houses  on  each  side  of  the  church  of  St.  Alphage  were  taken  down 
and  the  iron  railings  in  front  of  the  church  removed.  A  considerable  amount  of  rebuilding 
was  carried  out  between  1860  and  1870,  and  in  the  latter  year  the  assessment  of  the  sixty-one 
houses  in  the  street  had  doubled  since  1860,  now  standing  at  over  £16,000,  including  one 
warehouse  £2,000,  eight  over  £500,  eighteen  over  £200,  ten  over  £100,  and  only  six  under 
£50.  The  old  Axe  inn  was  here  in  1870,  as  also  the  George  Hotel. 

The  years  to  1880  were  again  prosperous,  £3,000  more  being  added  to  the  total  valua- 
tion ;  only  four  houses  were  valued  at  less  than  £100,  the  lowest  of  these  at  £50,  so  that  it 
may  be  assumed  residents  were  very  few.  Fownes*  were  at  the  south  corner,  Knights,  a 
large  clothing  firm  next,  and  Bradbury,  Greatorex  next.  A  still  greater  increase  took  place 
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in  the  years  up  to  1890,  when  the  total  was  increased  by  £5,000.  We  find  one  warehouse 
assessed  at  £2,500,  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  value  of  all  the  houses  in  the  street  one 
hundred  years  before.  In  this  year  there  were  seventy-five  houses,  and  in  the  directory  we 
find  the  names  of  240  persons  carrying  on  business,  only  about  thirty  of  whom  were  connected 
with  any  other  than  the  textile  or  its  allied  trades.  We  find  fourteen  firms  occupying  one 
house,  ten  in  another,  and  from  four  to  six  in  several  other  houses.  Included  in  the  240 
traders  there  were  no  less  than  fifty  styling  themselves  agents  for  various  soft-goods  manu- 
facturing firms.  Amongst  these  were  twenty  German  firms  who  traded  as,  or  were  agents 
for,  embroiderers,  bead  makers,  trimming,  umbrella  silk,  buttons,  leather  goods,  gloves,  dry 
goods,  manufacturers,  and  as  foreign  and  general  merchants  and  agents.  Amongst  those  not 
engaged  in  the  textile  trade  there  were  several  carriers'  agents,  a  rubber  manufacturer,  a 
South  African  merchant,  umbrella  and  brush  manufacturers,  export  and  commission  agents, 
furriers,  and  a  glove  repairer. 

The  rateable  value  of  the  street  in  1914  was  £24,090,  and  there  were  340  persons  carrying 
on  business,  of  whom  over  a  hundred  styled  themselves  agents  or  manufacturers'  agents. 
About  fifty  firms  were  not  engaged  in  the  prevailing  trade.  Fifteen  foreign  names  appear, 
some  of  these  styling  themselves  manufacturers'  agents. 

A  view  of  the  street  at  the  present  day  may  now  be  taken.  Entering  Aldermanbury 
from  Gresham  Street,  through  the  narrow  carriageway  (only  of  sufficient  width  for  one 
vehicle  to  pass,  and  with  narrow  footpaths)  we  see  on  the  right  (the  east  side  of  the  street) 
the  handsome  premises  (built  in  1908)  of  Fownes  Bros.,  glove  manufacturers,  who  have  long 
been  established  in  the  Ward,  and  in  the  City  since  1777 ;  next  to  these  the  extensive  ware- 
houses of  Bradbury,  Greatorex  and  Company,  who  occupy  from  No.  2  to  No.  n  (a  frontage 
of  about  sixty  yards)  and  other  buildings  in  Fountain  and  Dyers'  Courts.  These  buildings 
were  erected  after  the  calamitous  fire  which  destroyed  their  old  building  in  1845.  These  are 
followed  as  far  as  St.  George's  Avenue  by  nine  fine  warehouses,  all  erected  since  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  some  of  them  in  recent  years,  occupied  by  firms  carrying  on  such  busi- 
nesses as  furriers,  linen,  cotton,  silk,  blouse,  ladies'  belts,  oil  skin  clothing,  waterproof,  linen 
collars,  and  fancy  rug  manufacturers.  An  important  firm  of  solicitors  which  had  offices  in 
Milk  Street  about  1840  are  carrying  ou  their  profession  here. 

For  some  distance  from  the  church  to  Fore  Street  the  roadway,  which  here  inclines  to 
the  right  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  is  of  only  sufficient  width  for  two  vehicles  to  pass,  and 
the  pathway  gives  room  for  only  one  person,  iron  posts  being  placed  on  the  pavement  for  the 
protection  of  pedestrians.  Probably  these  posts  are  survivals  of  the  time  the  street  was 
rebuilt  after  the  Great  Fire.  There  are  seventeen  buildings  from  here  to  London  Wall,  which 
vary  somewhat  in  the  date  of  erection,  but  most  of  them  were  built  in  the  early  eighties.  In 
the  above-mentioned  seventeen  houses  there  are  eighty  persons  carrying  on  business,  chiefly 
in  soft-goods,  and  of  these  no  less  than  forty  are  described  as  manufacturers'  agents. 
Aldermanbury  Buildings  are  a  feature  here,  containing  twenty  different  trading  firms. 

Passing  back  southward,  we  see  on  the  right  hand,  the  site  of  the  east  front  of  St.  Alphage 
church  (demolished  in  1921),  then  several  modern  warehouses,  and  after  crossing  Alder- 
manbury Avenue  the  offices  of  an  important  firm  of  Australian  merchants,  and  extending  to 
Addle  Street  several  fine  warehouses  erected  between  1880  and  1890.  Here  are  no  less  than 
fifty-five  firms  carrying  on  similar  businesses  to  those  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  ;  of  these 
twenty-five  are  agents.  A  few  houses  built  early  in  the  last  century  come  between  here  and 
St.  Mary's  church,  and  are  occupied  by  thirty  different  firms.  A  building  at  the  southern 
end  of  these  was  erected  in  1917,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  street.  It  has  six  floors,  with 
a  frontage  both  to  the  east  and  south  and  an  uninterrupted  view  in  the  latter  direction. 
St.  Mary's  church  and  Love  Lane  intervene,  then  come  six  buildings  before  reaching  No.  72, 
the  ground  floor  of  which  is  a  Post  Office. 
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Mr.  Pierson  Carter,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  church  and  parish  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  Aldermanbury,  gives  an  account  of  several  of  the  houses  in  this  part  of  the  street, 
and  mentions  the  Chandler  family,  who  occupied  several  houses  here,  which  they  built  soon 
after  the  Great  Fire.  Richard  Chandler,  who  resided  in  the  house  now  known  as  No.  69,  was 
a  great  benefactor  to  the  church,  presenting  the  font  at  the  time  the  church  was  rebuilt. 
His  brother  John  lived  at  No.  70.  Mr.  Carter  says  : — "  This  house,  I  believe,  still  stands 
and  is  marked  by  having  the  Chandler  family  badge,  the  Pelican,  let  into  its  front.  The 
interior  of  No.  70  is  interesting,  bearing  traces  of  its  ancient  grandeur  and  retaining  some  of 
its  original  marble  fireplaces  and  interesting  wood  carving."  Beyond  the  above  houses  to 
Gresham  Street  is  a  block  of  five  large  buildings,  tenanted  by  thirty-two  firms  carrying  on 
various  businesses  in  the  textile  trade.  For  many  years  before  his  death  in  December,  1917, 
the  late  Alderman  of  the  Ward  had  his  offices  at  No.  75. 

ALDERMANBURY  AVENUE.— Running  from  Aldermanbury  (forty-four  yards 
from  London  Wall)  to  Philip  Lane,  this  avenue  was  made  in  1880,  through  property  belonging 
to  Sion  College.  It  contains  fourteen  houses,  seven  on  each  side  of  the  avenue,  which  is 
seventy  yards  in  length  and  twenty-five  feet  in  width.  It  first  appears  in  the  rate  books 
in  1881,  when  the  total  assessment  was  £1,857.  In  *&9°  the  assessment  had  risen  to  nearly 
£4,000  ;  six  houses  each  being  assessed  just  under  £200,  and  the  remainder  between  £200 
and  £300  ;  in  the  directory  of  this  year  we  find  thirty-two  firms  carrying  on  business,  all 
except  three  or  four  being  engaged  in  the  soft-goods  trade.  Two  foreign  names  appear. 
In  1914  the  number  of  the  firms  and  the  character  of  their  businesses  were  much  the  same 
as  in  1890,  the  rateable  value  being  £4,500. 

CHEAPSIDE. — In  Cheapside  the  whole  block  of  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the 
street  from  the  east  corner  of  Wood  Street  to  Milk  Street  (a  distance  6f  thirty-three 
yards)  and  Alexander  House,  Nos.  114-115,  at  the  east  corner  of  the  latter  street,  are  in 
Cripplegate  Ward,  being  rated  in  1771  at  £636.  Of  these,  six  houses  were  rated  at  £366, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  three  at  £270  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  West- 
cheap.  In  1801  the  assessment  remained  the  same  as  in  1771. 

In  1817,  no  house,  with  the  exception  of  No.  120,  was  occupied  by  more  than  one  trader; 
families  were  evidently  living  in  the  upper  part  of  their  premises.  We  find  a  warehouseman 
and  a  bookseller  and  stationer  at  No.  120.  The  other  houses  accommodated  a  wholesale 
draper,  a  warehouseman,  goldsmith  and  jeweller,  two  wholesale  drapers,  pastry  cook  and 
confectioner,  a  boot  and  shoe  maker,  calico  printer,  hardwareman,  and  a  tobacco  and  snuff 
maker.  In  1825  the  rating  was  £1,044.  In  J84i  several  of  the  nine  houses  had  more  than 
one  firm  occupying  them,  for  in  addition  to  the  trades  above  mentioned  we  now  find  a  shawl 
bandana  warehouse,  a  crape  warehouse,  a  bombazine  and  norwich  maker,  and  a  silk  manu- 
facturer. In  1850  the  assessment  had  only  risen  to  £1,100,  but  individual  assessments 
were  high ;  every  house  was  rated  over  £100,  and  two  above  £200.  At  this  time  nearly  all 
the  traders  who  occupied  the  houses  in  1841  had  left,  their  places  being  taken  by  a  tailor, 
dining  rooms,  a  Manchester  warehouse,  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Receiving  Office,  and 
the  Newmarket  Railway  Company's  office,  both  at  No.  117 ;  a  biscuit  maker  and  a  com- 
mission agent  at  No.  119  ;  six  firms  at  No.  120;  a  paper  stainer,  stock  maker,  two  solicitors, 
a  general  agent,  a  British  and  foreign  agent  at  No.  121  ;  commission  agents,  and  an 
umbrella  maker  at  No.  122.  In  1870  the  total  assessment  had  risen  to  £2,540,  the  lowest 
assessed  house  being  one  at  £288  ;  there  were  two  others  over  £300  and  four  at  £400  and 
over.  Several  of  the  firms  in  occupation  in  1850  had  left  and  their  premises  been  taken 
by  an  indiarubber  dealer,  wholesale  French  milliners,  an  auctioneer,  lace  and  woollen  agents, 
a  photographic  company,  and  cotton  and  reel  cotton  manufacturers.  In  1890  the  value 
of  the  houses  had  only  slightly  risen,  being  £2,868 ;  but  between  this  time  and  1900, 
when  some  rebuilding  had  been  carried  out,  a  great  increase  took  place,  and  the  assess- 
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ment  rose  to  £4,626.  One  house  was  assessed  at  £417,  two  at  £500,  two  over  £600,  and 
an  assessment  of  three  others  at  £1,917.  The  class  of  trader  remained  much  the  same  as 
thirty  years  before. 

In  1914  the  assessment  had  risen  to  just  over  £5,000.  No  less  than  eighteen  different 
firms  occupied  No.  114  ;  amongst  them  were  solicitors,  auctioneers,  accountants,  silk  and 
trimming  manufacturers,  cotton,  silk,  lace  and  flannel  manufacturers  and  agents,  a  financial 
and  several  general  manufacturers'  agents.  The  shops  in  other  buildings  in  the  block  were 
occupied  by  tailors,  outfitters,  furriers,  hosiers,  tobacconist,  and  photographers. 

The  view  below  was  taken  from  the  spot  in  the  middle  of  Cheapside  where  stood  for 
several  centuries,  until  its  demolition  in  1643  the  Cross  erected  by  Michael  of  Canterbury 
in  1290,  to  commemorate  one  of  the  resting-places  of  the  body  of  Eleanor,  the  Queen  of 
Edward  I,  on  the  journey  to  Westminster.  Royal  Proclamations  have  been  made  here 
for  centuries,  as  being  one  of  the  three  places  appointed  for  proclamations  to  be  read.  The 
last  of  these  took  place  on  2nd  July,  1919,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Proclamation  of  Peace 
between  England  and  Germany — after  the  Great  War,  1914-18.  The  drawing  below  was 


A    VIEW    OF    THE    SOUTH    END    OF    WOOD    STREET. 
(Showing  the  Plane  Tree  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Peter,  Westcheap. 
the  original  site  of  the  Eleanor's  Cross,  Cheapside.) 


Taken  from 


made  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  holiday,  when  the  usual  great  stream  of  horsed  and  power- 
driven  vehicles,  and  of  numberless  pedestrians,  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The 
northern  entrance  to  Wood  Street  faces  us,  and  on  the  left  are  three  shops  with  one  floor 
above  each,  where  towering  over  these  is  the  handsome  plane  tree  of  which  Wordsworth 
wrote  in  1797  *  :  — 

At  the  corner  of  Wood-street  when  daylight  appears, 
Hangs  a  thrush  that  sings  loud,  it  has  sung  for  three  years. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  old  churchyard  of  St.  Peter  Westcheap.     The  building  seen 
behind  it,  together  with  the  three  shops  in  Cheapside,  are  in  the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Within. 

(i)  The  Reverie  of  Poor  Susan.     Works.     1827,  ij,  79. 
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The  tall  buildings  on  the  right,  together  with  similar  ones  extending  to  the  corner  of  Milk 
Street,  and  those  seen  down  the  right  (east)  side  of  Wood  Street,  are  in  Cripplegate  Ward. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Bell,  in  his  "  Great  Fire  of  London,"1  says  that  these  three  shops  are  said  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a  certain  "  Long  Shoppe,"  which  the  parishioners  of  St.  Peter,  Cheap, 
built  in  1401,  in  front  of  their  church.  This  shop  was  burnt  down  in  the  Great  Fire,  and 
according  to  an  inscription  on  a  stone  tablet  at  the  back  of  the  present  buildings  was 
"  Erected  at  ye  sole  cost  and  charges  of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's  Cheape  1687." 

The  assessment  on  these  three  shops  in  1771  and  in  1800  was  one  at  £32,  and  the  other 
two  at  £28  each  ;  in  1850,  £50  each  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  just  over 
£600  the  three. 

FELL  STREET  runs  from  near  the  northern  end  of  Monkwell  Street  (opposite  Barbers' 
Hall)  to  Wood  Street,  a  distance  of  sixty-six  yards,  and  has  a  roadway  for  only  one  carriage, 
with  narrow  pathways.  The  whole  of  the  street  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alphage.  Stow  does 
not  mention  it,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  one  of  those  streets  that  were  made  after  the 
Great  Fire,  when  some  of  the  gardens  attached  to  the  mansions  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Ward  were  covered  with  buildings.  Some  of  these  on  the  north  side  had  small  gardens  in 
the  rear  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Maitland  dismisses  the  street  shortly,2  as  follows  :— 

The  next  is  Fell-street,  seated  betwixt  Monkswell-street  and  Little  Wood  street,  a  Place  of  no  great  account, 
and  but  narrow.  Here  is  Fell-court,  square  and  well  built  but  hath  a  narrow  passage  into  it. 

The  court  above  referred  to  was  probably  a  part  of  an  old  garden,  and  later  on  was  the 
site  of  the  Salters'  almshouses.  Harben  records  its  first  mention  in  Ogilby  and  Morgan's 
map  of  1677,  and  says  it  seems  to  have  been  called  "Ship  Yard"  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  suggests  the  street  takes  its  name  from  an  owner  or  builder. 

In  1771  the  rateable  value  of  the  street,  which  contained  thirteen  houses,  was  £173, 
and  in  1790,  with  the  same  number,  £220  (eight  of  which  were  rated  at  £8  and  under). 
In  1817  there  were  fifteen  houses,  only  two  of  which  were  occupied  by  traders — on  the  north 
side  a  wholesale  manufacturing  confectioner  and  a  whalebone  merchant,  who  was  estab- 
lished here  many  years  previously  ;  on  the  south  side  all  the  other  houses  were  occupied 
by  residents  only.  The  rateable  value  in  1820  was  £276,  which  increased  to  £425  in  1840. 
A  marked  change  had  now  taken  place,  the  number  of  traders  had  increased,  with  the  result 
that  five  only  of  the  twelve  houses  were  solely  residential.  The  others  were  occupied  by 
persons  carrying  on  the  following  businesses  of  a  dairy,  livery  stables,  builders,  lozenge 
manufacturer,  needle  maker,  with  the  whalebone  merchant  and  the  confectioner.  In 
1860  almost  the  same  conditions  prevailed,  but  the  rateable  value  had  increased  to 
£736.  We  find  a  "house,  counting  house,  and  livery  stables"  in  one  assessment  at  £100. 
The  warehouse  occupied  by  the  whalebone  merchant  mentioned  above  was  rated  at 
£300.  These  premises  were  entered  through  a  gateway  surmounted  by  two  huge  jawbones 
of  a  whale.  Two  other  houses  were  heavily  rated,  one  at  £180  and  the  other  at  £160.  There 
were  four  houses  under  £20  each.  A  great  increase  took  place  in  the  value  of  the  property 
during  the  next  twenty  years.  The  street  was  probably  practically  rebuilt  by  1890,  when 
we  find  the  assessment  on  the  eight  houses  £2,000,  one  assessment  of  £417,  two  others  above 
£300,  and  the  remainder  well  over  £100.  All  the  residents  had  disappeared.  Several 
soft-goods  houses  made  their  appearance,  also  a  collar  maker,  fancy  goods  importer,  and 
several  manufacturers'  agents.  Very  little  change  took  place  during  the  next  twenty-five 
years.  There  were  eighteen  firms  carrying  on  business  in  the  street  in  1914,  then  rated  at 
£3,179,  nearly  all  in  the  soft-goods  trade,  amongst  them  being  six  manufacturers'  agents. 
Two  foreign  names  appear. 

(i)  1920,  pp.  97-8.  (2)  Vol.  2,  1756,  p.  905. 
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GOLDSMITH  STREET.— This  is  a  narrow  street  with  a  single  carriageway,  running 
from  near  the  Cheapside  end  of  the  west  side  of  Wood  Street  (opposite  the  site  of  the  old 
Compter)  into  Gutter  Lane,  a  distance  of  eighty-two  yards,  the  whole  of  it  lying  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Peter,  Westcheap.  The  name  of  the  street  is  first  mentioned  in  Ogilby  and  Morgan's 
map  in  1677  ;  as  the  street  was  in  the  centre  of  the  goldsmithery  district,  it  was  probably 
named  after  the  Goldsmiths  there. 

Maitland  describes  it  as  "  handsome."  In  1790  the  annual  value  was  £400.  As  early 
as  1795  a  firm  of  ribbon  weavers  was  established  here,  and  the  street  soon  after  became 
entirely  devoted  to  the  soft-goods  trade.  In  1817  it  contained  fourteen  houses,  all  occupied 
by  traders  in  silks,  lace,  ribbons,  fancy  hats,  etc.  One  house  was  occupied  by  two  business 
firms.  The  rateable  value  of  the  whole  street  in  this  year  was  £444,  one  house  being  assessed 
at  £80,  another  at  £60,  and  the  remainder  all  below  £30.  A  few  years  after  this  an  improve- 
ment seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  character  of  the  houses,  for  in  1840  we  find  the  street 
valued  at  £1,150.  In  addition  to  the  trades  carried  on  here  in  1817,  there  were  now  an 
indiarubber  web  manufacturer,  and  a  patentee  of  brocaded  silk  buttons.  Three  houses 
were  valued  over  £100  each,  ten  over  £50,  and  only  one  under  £35.  In  1860  there  were 
twenty-five  traders,  only  four  of  whom  were  not  engaged  in  one  form  or  another  of  the 
drapery  trade.  Several  houses  accommodated  four  or  five  firms.  In  1870  the  annual  value 
had  risen  to  £1,800,  with  four  houses  assessed  at  over  £250  each  and  most  of  the  others  over 
£100.  In  1890  the  directory  gives  the  names  of  thirty-three  firms,  practically  the  whole  of 
whom  were  engaged  in  the  "  Trade."  Amongst  these  firms  are  included  thirteen  agents, 
nearly  all  described  as  manufacturers'  agents.  The  rateable  value  was  now  just  over  £2,600, 
assessed  upon  only  seven  houses,  the  highest  rated  being  £667,  the  others  all  over  £250  each. 
Being  assessed  in  1914  at  £4,029,  the  same  general  conditions  as  in  1890  prevailed,  one 
firm  occupying  three  houses,  and  several  houses  each  occupied  by  four  or  five  firms.  Two 
firms  with  foreign  names  appear. 

John  Henderson,  actor,  known  as  the  "  Bath  Roscius,"  was  born  in  this  street  in  1747. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Garrick  and  stood  next  to  him  in  public  estimation. 

GRESHAM  STREET. — The  street  now  known  as  Gresham  Street  was  originally 
composed  of  three  streets,  viz.,  Cateaton  Street,  Lad  Lane,  and  Maiden  Lane.  Cateaton 
Street  ran  from  the  south  end  of  Coleman  Street  to  Aldermanbury,  a  distance  of  about 
198  yards,  but  only  that  portion  between  Church  Passage,  on  the  west  of  St.  Lawrence 
church,  and  Aldermanbury  (a  distance  of  forty  yards)  was  in  the  Ward.  Lad  Lane  con- 
tinued the  thoroughfare  to  the  east  corner  of  Wood  Street,  a  distance  of  about  eighty-three 
yards,  and  Maiden  Lane  continued  it  for  115  yards  to  Aldersgate  Street,  but  only  that 
portion  extending  to  Staining  Lane,  a  distance  of  about  sixty-six  yards,  was  in  the  Ward. 
As  will  be  shown  these  three  streets  were  designated  Gresham  Street  in  1845. 

Treating  the  history  of  these  three  streets  in  order,  we  find  Cateaton  Street  usually 
described  in  the  Rusting  Rolls  as  Cattestrete,  the  earliest  form  of  the  name,  the  first  mention 
being  in  1308,  when  a  bequest  was  made  to  the  fabric  of  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  in  the 
Jewry,  of  a  certain  rent  issuing  from  houses  which  belonged  to  Slymina,  late  wife  of  Fictavin 
le  Fort,  a  Jew  in  Cattestrete.  In  1323  property  that  had  been  in  possession  of  another 
Jew  in  Cattestrete  was  bequeathed  to  the  church.  The  street  is  mentioned  again  in  1328, 
and  in  1342,  when  five  shops  were  bequeathed  for  pious  purposes,  again  in  1349,  when  it 
is  called  Catstrete,  and  in  1427,  to  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence 
in  Old  Jewry,  a  mansion  and  shop  in  Cattestrete.  In  1452  it  is  called  Catton  Lane,  and  we 
also  find  it  called  Cattestrete  and  Catton  Lane  in  1475  and  in  1482.  In  1790  the  total 
assessment  of  the  street  within  the  Ward  was  £327.  In  1805  nine  houses  appear  in  the 
rate  books  with  a  total  assessment  of  £348,  one  at  £90,  and  the  remainder  between  £20  and 
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£50.  In  1817  several  Blackwell  Hall  factors,  wholesale  hosiers,  a  velvet  warehouse,  and 
several  cloth  factors  were  here  carrying  on  business.  In  1830  the  rating  of  thirteen 
houses  in  Cateaton  Street  was  just  over  £800,  one  house  at  £160  and  another  at  £100,  with 
others  between  £35  and  £80,  a  few  of  them  being  entirely  residential.  Manufacturers  of 
lace,  silks,  and  woollens  were  numerous.  The  other  trades  consisted  of  haberdashers,  boot 
exporters,  booksellers,  two  Blackwell  Hall  factors,  and  a  few  retail  provision  shops.  Several 
solicitors  practised  here. 

Great  changes  in  the  street  now  began  to  take  place.  In  1843-4  many  entries  occur 
in  the  rate  books  of  "  pulled  down  for  the  City  improvements."  This  resulted  in  many 
houses  and  sites  being  thrown  out  of  assessment,  with  the  result  that  a  reduction  from 
£1,012  in  1842  to  £262  in  the  first  half  of  1845  occurred.  The  street  was  then  re-named, 
and  in  1846  the  name,  together  with  those  of  Lad  Lane  and  Maiden  Lane,  disappeared 
from  the  rate  books.  In  November,  1844,  the  City  Surveyor  was  ordered  to  set  up  the 
name  plates  to  the  said  places  (Cateaton  Street,  Lad  Lane,  and  Maiden  Lane)  as  Gresham 
Street  late  Maiden  Lane  and  late  Lad  Lane  respectively,  and  also  in  the  street  lately  known 
as  Cateaton  Street. 

The  first  mention  of  Lad  Lane  is  found  in  the  Husting  Rolls  as  follows  : — 

1362. — A  tenement  situate  in  Ladellane.  1419. — A  mansion  in  Laddellane  in  the  parish  of  S.  Michael  in 
Wodestrete.  1445. — Lands  and  tenements  in  Milkstrete  and  Ladlane  in  the  parish  of  S.  Laurence  in  the  Old  Jewry. 
1561. — A  messuage  wherein  Sir  Richard  Gresham  and  Isabel,  wife  of  the  said  Richard,  lately  dwelt,  situate  in  Mylk- 
strete,  in  the  parish  of  S.  Laurence  in  the  Old  Jewry,  as  well  as  of  other  messuages  in  Lade  Lane,  otherwise  Ladde 
Lane. 

Stow1  mentions  the  street  as  follows  :— 

Beneath  this  Compter  (Wood  Street  Compter)  is  Lad  Lane  or  Ladle  hall,  for  so  I  find  it  of  record  in  the  parish 

of  S.  Michael  Woodstreete. 

Maitland2  says  : — 

Lad-lane  lies  betwixt  Wood-street  in  the  West  and  Milk-street  and  Aldermanbury  in  the  East.  It  is  likewise 
a  street  of  good  trade,  and  well  inhabited.  Here  on  the  north  side  is  the  Swan-Inn  with  two  Necks  ;  which  is  large, 
and  of  a  considerable  trade  for  northern  carriers. 

In  1790  the  street  was  assessed  at  £670,  and  in  1805  on  seventeen  houses  £705,  which 
amount  had  not  increased  in  1820.  In  1817  we  find  Lad  Lane  mentioned  in  a  directory 
as  containing  twenty-two  houses,  thirteen  of  which  contained  persons  carrying  on  some 
description  of  the  textile  business  ;  reference  is  made  to  a  cotton-spinner,  ribbon  and  muslin 
manufacturers,  several  haberdashers,  a  Manchester  factor,  Welsh  flannel  factors  and  hosiers, 
and  cotton  spinners.  In  1820  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks  on  the  north  side  of  the  street 
was  run  by  a  man  named  Waterhouse,  who  is  described  as  a  coach  proprietor,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  find  William  Chaplin  occupying  premises  as  a  carrier  at  No.  n  in  the  Lane, 
and  paying  rates  on  an  assessment  of  £450.  In  1830  there  were  only  ten  houses  rated,  but 
their  value  had  increased  to  £1,350.  Chaplin's  house  was  still  assessed  at  £450,  another  at 
£280,  one  at  £104,  several  between  £80  and  £100,  whilst  there  were  two  residential  houses 
at  £50  and  £40  respectively.  The  last  assessment  of  the  whole  of  the  street,  under  the 
old  name,  was  in  1842,  when  the  total  was  £1,370,  which  remained  unaltered  until  its  absorp- 
tion into  Gresham  Street  in  1845. 

Maiden  Lane  was  originally  known  as  Ingenlane  or  Inggelenelane,  and  as  such  is 
recorded  in  the  Husting  Rolls  in  1310,  when  a  messuage  is  mentioned  in  the  parish  of 
St.  John  Zakarie.  There  is  a  further  entry  in  the  Rolls  in  1339. 

Stow3  says  :— 

On  the  north  side  of  this  S.  Michaels  church  is  Mayden  lane,  now  so  called,  but  of  old  time  Ingelenane,  or  Inglane. 

(I)   1603,  p.  298.  (2)   1756,  v.  2,  p.  905.  (3)   1603,  p.  300. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  the  origin  of  the  word  was  Angel,  from  Middle  English 
"  engel,"  the  later  name  being  derived  from  the  sign  of  "  The  Maiden."  Most  of  the  houses 
in  the  street  were  burnt  down  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  including  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bludworth,  the  Lord  Mayor. 

In  1692  Haberdashers'  Hall  in  the  Lane  paid  2d.  per  week  to  the  poor  rate.  We  find 
the  twelve  houses  in  the  street  assessed  in  1771  at  £230,  a  Dutch  merchant  being  in  business 
here  in  1790.  At  this  time  an  interesting  old  inn  stood  in  Maiden  Lane,  called  the  Cider 
Cellar,  where  for  many  years  was  carried  on  a  society  similar  to  that  of  "  The  Cogers," 
founded  in  1755,  a  society  still  in  existence,  which  has  for  its  object  debates  on  public 
questions  carried  on  in  Parliamentary  form.  In  the  History  of  the  Society  of  Cogers, 
written  by  "  Peter  Raleigh  "  in  1903,  we  find  him  quoting  Joseph  Brasbridge  in  1824  as 
stating  that  the  Cider  Cellar  "  was  famous  for  its  political  debates  and  arguments,  unpol- 
luted, however,  with  such  doctrines  as  have  since  been  broached  in  places  of  similar  resort 
by  the  radicals,  though  it  was  just  then  that  the  short-lived  popularity  of  Wilkes  was  begin- 
ning to  dawn."  l  We  see  here  a  thrust  at  The  Cogers  as  well  as  at  Wilkes,  and  a  very  early 
use  of  the  term  "radical"  as  a  political  description,  without  using  the  capital  R.  We  find 
that  Robson,  in  his  directory  of  1817,  states  that  there  were  twenty-four  houses  in  the  lane, 
and  gives  the  names  of  the  traders  in  that  year.  Amongst  them  we  find  a  British  lace 
manufacturer,  a  galloon  and  ferret  warehouse,  manufacturers  of  gloves,  braces,  ribbons, 
straw  hats,  velvets,  hosiery,  and  worsteds.  There  were  several  names  given  as  warehousemen, 
and  one  as  an  assayer  in  ores,  and  another  a  mourning  ring  maker.  Several  solicitors' 
names  appear.  Haberdashers'  Hall  was  a  prominent  feature  in  Lad  Lane  at  this  period. 

In  1835  the  whole  course  of  the  street  was  very  narrow  and  needed  widening,  for  tortuous 
and  narrow  as  it  is  in  many  places  at  the  present  day,  it  was  much  more  so  then.  The  lane 
was  busy  and  prosperous  in  1843,  yet  the  assessment  was  small.  A  large  variety  of  busi- 
nesses was  carried  on  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  1817,  such  as  a  wholesale  button 
warehouse,  hosiery  and  glove  agents,  Manchester  warehousemen,  a  lace  warehouse,  makers 
of  stocks,  hooks  and  eyes,  a  challis  and  delaine  manufacturer,  a  bootmaker,  a  tailor,  working 
jeweller,  engraver,  bullion  assayer,  a  butcher,  and  fruiterer.  Two  solicitors  had  their  offices 
here.  The  last  assessment  was  on  thirteen  houses  in  the  street  in  1839  at  £404,  not 
one  higher  than  £40  or  lower  than  £24.  Haberdashers'  Hall  was  assessed  at  £300.  In 
1844  there  were  twenty-two  houses  in  Maiden  Lane  mentioned  in  the  directory,  but  in  the 
following  year  only  ten,  including  the  Waxchandlers'  and  Haberdashers'  halls.  In  1846 
only  one  house  was  standing — No.  i,  H.  Walker,  needle  and  hook  and  eye  maker.  The 
others  had  no  doubt  been  demolished  preparatory  to  building  the  houses  standing  on  their 
sites  at  the  present  day.  In  this  year  (1846)  the  name  Maiden  Lane  appears  in  the  directory 
with  a  note  :  "  Now  called  Gresham  Street." 

In  1844  Gresham  College  was  built  at  the  corner  of  Basinghall  Street  and  Cateaton 
Street,  and  in  1845  the  whole  length  of  Cateaton  Street,  Lad  Lane,  and  Maiden  Lane  was 
designated  Gresham  Street,  but  Maiden  Lane  was  called  Gresham  Street  West  until  1877, 
when  St.  Ann's  Lane,  which  continued  the,  street  to  Aldersgate,  was  also  called  Gresham 
Street.  The  whole  length  of  the  street  in  the  Ward  is  nearly  400  yards.  The  work  of 
widening  the  street  was  started  at  the  Cateaton  Street  end  in  1843-4,  an(l  it  was  not  until 
a  year  or  two  later  that  the  old  Lad  Lane  portion  was  taken  in  hand,  the  street  widened, 
and  buildings  erected.  At  the  commencement  of  1847  the  total  rating  of  the  new  street, 
including  Haberdashers'  Hall  at  £400,  was  £4,230.  In  1850  Messrs.  I.  and  R.  Morley,  the 
world-renowned  hosiers,  erected  their  handsome  premises,  which  extend  from  Milk  Street 
to  Wood  Street.  When  the  widening  of  the  whole  street  was  completed  its  average  width 
from  King  Street  to  Milk  Street  was  thirty-three  feet,  and  from  the  latter  street  to  Gutter 

(i)  p.  6. 
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Lane,  thirty-two  feet,  as  at  the  present  day.  The  length  from  opposite  St.  Lawrence 
church  (the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Ward)  to  Gutter  Lane  is  just  within  three  hundred 
yards. 

Improvements  were  rapidly  carried  out  in  other  parts  of  the  street,  particularly  by  the 
setting  back  of  houses  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Wood  Street,  by  which  some  slight 
straightening  of  the  carriage  and  foot  ways  was  effected.  At  this  time  several  entries  occur 
in  the  rate  books  "  down  for  City  Improvements."  The  total  assessment  in  1856  was  nearly 
£6,000  on  twenty-nine  warehouses  occupied  by  120  different  firms,  of  whom,  however,  there 


ENTRANCE    DOORWAY    TO    HABERDASHERS'    HALL,    1921. 
The  Doorway  is  13  feet  high  and  7  feet  wide. 

were  less  than  twenty  engaged  in  the  textile  trade.  There  were  five  distinctly  foreign  firms 
and  fourteen  manufacturers'  agents,  several  carpet  manufacturers,  importers  of  Utrecht 
velvet,  silk  cravat  makers,  French  flower  importers,  button  makers,  bandana  and  silk 
printers,  a  silk  mercer,  Sydney  merchant,  indiarubber  manufacturer,  foreign  goods  agent 
and  importer,  solicitors,  auctioneers,  and  several  railway  carriers  and  agents.  Mr.  William 
Chaplin  was  at  Nos.  10  and  n,  and  the  other  firm  of  carriers,  the  Baxendales,  at  No.  14, 
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and  also  in  Wood  Street.  We  note  that  six  warehouses  on  the  south  side  of  the  street 
between  Gutter  Lane  and  Wood  Street  standing  in  1860,  were  assessed  at  £1,350,  and  after 
the  rebuilding,  during  the  late  sixties,  at  £2,144.  In  J863  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Thomas 
Tapling  &  Co.,  the  well-known  carpet  manufacturers,  who  had  been  in  occupation  of  Nos.  i, 
2,  3  and  4,  since  1851,  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  but  in  the  following  year  the  firm  built 
their  present-day  spacious  premises,  which  extend  the  whole  distance  from  Wood  Street 
to  Staining  Lane.  In  1870  the  assessment  of  the  street  had  risen  to  over  £11,000,  of  which 
amount  three  buildings  (out  of  twenty  in  the  street)  were  assessed  at  over  £2,000  each.  There 


GRESHAM    STREET,    LOOKING    EAST.      1921. 

were  only  two  under  £100.  Only  a  small  amount  of  rebuilding  took  place  during  the  next 
ten  years  and  the  assessment  of  the  street  was  only  slightly  higher,  but  trade  was  increasing 
and  capacious  warehouses  were  in  demand,  resulting  in  larger  rental  values,  with  the  con- 
sequent larger  assessments  as  time  went  on.  In  1890  there  were  twenty  houses  in  the  street, 
occupied  by  over  sixty  firms,  of  whom  nearly  forty  were  engaged  in  one  branch  or  another 
of  the  soft-goods  trade.  In  addition  to  the  large  firms  of  Morley,  Tapling,  and  Fownes 
(the  world-known  glovers  at  the  east  corner  of  Aldermanbury) ,  we  find  Messrs.  Chaplin 
and  Home  and  Messrs.  Pickford,  and  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company, 
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occupying  extensive  premises  and  paying  rates  on  large  assessments.  There  were  numerous 
manufacturers'  agents,  velvet  and  velveteen,  moleskin,  needle  and  sewing  silk  manufacturers, 
and  a  turkey-red  dyer.  The  total  assessment  was  £13,000.  The  prosperity  of  the  traders 
further  developed  during  the  next  few  years,  and  the  valuation  of  their  premises  had  largely 
increased  by  1900,  when  the  assessment  of  the  street  had  risen  to  close  upon  £20,000,  with 
one  house  at  over  £6,000,  one  over  £2,500,  and  four  others  well  over  £1,000  each.  In 
addition  to  the  trades  previously  mentioned  as  being  carried  on  in  the  street,  we  find  at  this 
time  several  woollen,  lace,  flannel  and  linen  agents,  Australian  and  Cape  agents,  shipping 
agents,  manufacturers  of  glissades,  umbrellas,  collars,  etc.  In  all,  there  were  as  many  as 
eighty  different  trades  and  occupations  mentioned  in  the  directory  of  1900.  In  1908  the 
assessment  was  £26,800,  when  most  of  the  above-named  businesses  were  in  existence.  In 
this  year  Fownes'  old  premises  were  demolished  and  the  present  handsome  ones  erected. 


GRESHAM   STREET  (with  Pickford's  and  "The  Swan  with  Two  Necks  ").     1921. 


In  1914  there  were  twenty-three  houses  occupied  by  ninety-seven  firms,  only  twenty 
of  whom  were  not  in  the  now  well-established  soft-goods  trade.  In  one  house  (No.  59, 
between  Pickford's  and  "  The  Swan  with  Two  Necks  ")  there  were  forty-six  firms,  amongst 
them  many  manufacturers'  agents.  Four  German  names  appear.  The  assessment  in  this 
year  was  £32,390,  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  forty  years  before. 

On  entering  Gresham  Street  from  Aldersgate  Street  the  church  of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes 
and  the  entrance  to  Noble  Street  are  passed  on  the  left,  with  Goldsmiths'  Hall  on  the  right, 
followed  by  Wax  Chandlers'  Hall  at  the  east  corner  of  Gutter  Lane,  opposite  which  is  Haber- 
dashers' Hall  at  the  east  corner  of  Staining  Lane.  Both  these  lanes  mark  the  western 
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boundary  of  the  Ward.  Beyond  Wax  Chandlers'  Hall  are  a  series  of  fine  warehouses,  built 
in  the  sixties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  occupied  by  firms  carrying  on  businesses  as  already 
described  on  preceding  page.  Adjoining  Haberdashers'  Hall  are  the  very  handsome  ware- 
houses of  Messrs.  Thomas  Tapling  &  Co.,  carpet  warehousemen,  extending  as  far  as  Wood 
Street  (about  fifty-five  yards),  with  the  London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank  occupying  the 
ground  floor  at  the  south-west  corner  of  that  street. 

In  the  view  given  on  p.  57  the  east  end  of  Tapling's  premises  and  the  bank  are  seen,  with 
a  carrier's  wagon  in  the  roadway.  Facing  us  are  two  old  houses  at  the  entrance  of  Wood 
Street  (here  only  a  single  roadway)  which  have  the  appearance  of  houses  built  soon  after  the 
Great  Fire.  The  houses  adjoining  with  curved  frontages  are  all  of  a  later  date,  and  were 
probably  erected  when  the  street  was  rebuilt  in  the  forties. 

On  the  right  of  the  view  are  seen  the  fine  premises  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  Cripplegate 
firms,  that  of  Messrs.  I.  and  R.  Morley,  whose  buildings  extend  to  Milk  Street,  a  distance 
of  about  seventy-five  yards.  Opposite  these  and  immediately  on  passing  the  warehouses 
with  curved  fronts  before  mentioned,  are  the  extensive  premises  of  the  well-known  carriers, 
Pickford's,  and  railway  companies'  offices,  together  with  "  The  Swan  with  Two  Necks," 
which  are  described  in  a  chapter  on  Coaching  Inns. 

A  remnant  of  an  early  nineteenth  century  building  projects  from  the  frontages  of  the 
adjoining  houses  and  is  kept  startlingly  white.  The  buildings  forming  the  background 
of  the  view  are  those  of  Messrs.  Fownes  (the  well-known  glove  firm),  at  the  corner  of  Alder- 
manbury.  Passing  Fownes'  are  several  mid-nineteenth  century  buildings  running  up  to  a 
passage  on  the  western  end  of  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  which  is  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Ward.  Several  warehouses  on  the  south  side  from  the  east  corner 
of  Milk  Street  up  to  No.  30  (opposite  the  church  passage)  are  chiefly  occupied  by 
soft-goods  warehousemen. 

GUTTER  LANE. — This  street  runs  from  Gresham  Street  (by  the  corner  of  Wax 
Chandlers'  Hall)  to  Cheapside,  a  distance  of  192  yards,  but  only  that  portion  between 
Gresham  Street  and  Huggin  Lane,  on  the  east  side  of  the  lane,  is  in  Cripplegate 
Ward.  The  remainder  of  the  street  is  in  Farringdon  Within  and  Aldersgate  Wards. 
Stow1  says  that 

The  Lane  was  so  called  after  Guthurun,  somtime  owner  thereof. 

He  further  says  that 

The  inhabitants  of  this  lane,  of  old  time  were  goldbeaters,  as  doth  appeare  by  records  in  the  Exchequer.  For 
the  Easterling  money  was  appoynted  to  be  made  of  fine  silver  .  .  .  commonly  called  silver  of  Gugruruns  lane.  2 

Harben  says  Stow  is  wrong  as  to  the  original  form  of  the  name,  which  is  Godrune  or 
Goderune,  temp.  K.  John.  This  may  well  be  correct,  for  Goldsmiths'  Hall  stands  on  the 
west  side  of  the  north  end  of  the  street,  in  Aldersgate  Ward.  The  lane  until  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  essentially  residential.  In  1791  four  houses  were  assessed 
at  £78  ;  in  1820  the  rating  on  six  houses  was  £174  ;  in  1860,  £300  ;  and  in  1890,  £1,344. 

The  Goldsmiths'  Arms  tavern,  at  the  corner  of  Huggin  Lane,  is  probably  the  house 
which  Charles  Dickens  selected  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  Pickwick  Club.2 

HART  STREET. — This  street,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alphage,  is  a  continuation 
of  London  Wall,  across  Cripplegate  Buildings  and  the  north  end  of  Wood  Street,  to  Monkwell 
Street,  and  therefore  lies  just  inside  the  old  City  Wall.  In  fact,  the  houses  on  the  north 
side  are  partly  on  the  wall  and  overlook  St.  Giles'  churchyard.  The  street  is  fifty-five  yards 

(i)    1603,  p.  316.  (2)    See  Huggin  Lane,  p.  61. 
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in  length  and  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  runs  up  to  Wood  Street  Square  in  Farringdon 
Within  ward,  the  houses  in  which,  on  the  north  side,  also  overlook  the  churchyard.  It  is 
called  Heart  Street  in  Leake's  map  of  1666,  and  Hart  Street  in  Ogilby  and  Morgan  in  1677. 

Maitland1  mentions  the  street  as  follows  : — 

Hart-street  adjoining  to  Cripplegate,  falls  into  Monks-well-street.  The  north  side  of  this  street,  as  also  the 
west  side  of  Monks-well-street,  belongs  to  Farringdon  Ward  Within.  On  the  north  side  of  Hart-street  are  the  City 
Almshouses  for  six  poor  women.  On  the  south  side  is  Bowyers-court,  which  is  but  small :  and  here  was  formerly 
Bowyers-hall  (at  the  corner  of  the  street  and  Monkwell  Street). 

The  Almshouses  above  referred  to  were  first  built  from  the  bequest  of  Robert  Rogers 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  the  time  the  land  was  let  by  the  Corporation 
on  both  sides  of  the  City  Wall  for  building  purposes. 

In  1771  only  four  houses  appear  in  the  rate  books  and  are  assessed  at  £102.  In  1790 
seven  houses  appear,  rated  at  a  total  of  £117,  which  was  not  increased  in  1820.  The  highest 
was  £50  and  the  lowest  £10.  It  is  not  until  1817  that  we  get  any  information  respecting 
trade,  when  the  directory  of  that  date  shows  that  there  were  seven  houses,  mainly  occupied 
however  by  private  residents,  the  only  traders  mentioned  being  a  glasscutter  and  polisher, 
and  a  silk  manufacturer.  In  1840  we  find  the  glasscutter  was  still  carrying  on  his  trade. 
In  addition  there  were  livery  stables,  a  clothworker,  and  a  woollen  warehouse.  Rogers' 
Almshouses,  a  single  warehouse  occupied  by  the  glasscutter,  and  the  Woolpack  tavern 
were  the  only  buildings  on  the  north  side.  The  rateable  value  was  only  £160. 

In  1858  the  Almshouses  were  removed  to  Brixton,  and  warehouses  erected  on  the  site. 
In  1870  the  glasscutter  was  still  carrying  on  his  business  ;  a  wholesale  confectioner,  and 
several  drapery  firms  now  appear.  The  rateable  value  had  increased  to  £1,200  on  five 
houses,  two  of  which  were  rated  at  £300,  two  others  a  few  pounds  less,  and  one  at  £64.  In 
1890  the  names  of  seventeen  firms  appear  in  the  directory.  The  rateable  value  had  increased 
to  £1,730,  the  highest  assessment  being  £375  and  the  lowest  £55.  In  this  year,  in  addition 
to  three  firms  in  the  soft-goods  trade,  we  find  an  artificial  florist,  an  umbrella  cloth  manu- 
facturer, a  French  glove  manufacturing  company,  three  foreign  firms,  several  agents  and 
importers,  and  an  American  agent.  Five  firms  occupied  one  house,  and  there  were  two 
or  three  in  several  others.  In  1900  the  assessment  remained  unaltered.  The  same  general 
conditions  prevailed  in  1914,  when  the  rateable  value  was  £1,848.  The  Woolpack  tavern, 
which  had  carried  on  business  in  the  street  for  over  a  century,  had,  in  consequence  of  the 
drastically  severe  legislation  of  1912  affecting  licensed  public  refreshment  houses,  closed 
its  doors  in  1916,  and  is  now  used  as  a  warehouse.  Running  by  the  west  side  of  this  house 
is  the  pathway  leading  across  St.  Giles'  Churchyard  to  Fore  Street.  This  is  closed  to  the 
public  at  night  by  means  of  iron  gates. 

HONEY  LANE  MARKET. — This  market  in  all  probability  was  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  Stow,  though  he  makes  no  direct  reference  to  it,  only  saying z  that 

Honey  Lane,  so  called,  not  of  sweetenes  thereof,  being  very  narrow  and  somewhat  darke,  but  rather  of  often 
washing  and  sweeping,  to  keep  it  clean. 

The  market  is  first  mentioned  in  Ogilby  and  Morgan's  Map  of  London,  1677,  Strype 
remarking  that  it  stood  partly  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  church  of  Allhallows,  Honey 
Lane.  Thornbury,  in  his  "  Old  and  New  London,"  says  it  was  probably  named  from  honey 
being  sold  there.  Dodsley,  writing  in  1761,  says  that  the  market  "  was  famous  for  the 
goodness  of  its  provisions,"  a  reputation  it  seems  to  have  retained  until  recent  times. 

In  1771  we  find  ten  houses  were  assessed  at  £474  in  all.  In  1800  and  in  1820  the  number 
of  houses  was  the  same,  the  assessment  in  the  latter  year  being  £249.  In  1835  the  market 
was  removed,  and  that  portion  of  the  site  in  Cheap  Ward  was  occupied  by  the  City  of 

(i)  1756,  v.  2,  p.  905.  (2)  1603,  p.  273. 
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London  School  for  Boys,  then  just  established.  In  1842  there  were  only  three  shops,  which 
were  rated  at  £155,  and  in  addition  part  of  the  school  building  was  assessed  at  £200.  In 
1845  these  three  shops  were  rated  at  £204  ;  in  1880,  £434  ;  in  1900,  £751  ;  and  in  1908, 
£884.  At  the  present  day  these  shops  (with  dwellings  over)  are  occupied  by  a  fishmonger, 
a  butcher,  and  a  provision  dealer,  and  are  all  that  are  left  of  the  old  market.  The  City  of 
London  School  was  removed  to  the  Victoria  Embankment  in  1882. 

HUGGIN  LANE,  which  is  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  John  Zachary,  runs 
from  Wood  Street  (near  Gresham  Street)  to  Gutter  Lane.  It  is  eighty-two  yards  in  length 
and  of  irregular  width,  nowhere  exceeding  sixteen  feet,  and  has  no  carriageway. 

The  first  record  of  the  street  in  the  Husting  Rolls  is  in  1275,  when  a  house  is  mentioned 
in  Hoggenelane.  Other  references  are  : — 

1288. — S.  Michael  de  Hoggenelane  in  Vodestrate  ;  and  in  the  same  year — a  quitrent  for  maintaining  a  torche 
at  the  elevation  of  the  Host  in  the  church  of  Hoggenelane.  1349. — Tenements  in  Hoggenelane.  1357. — Shops  in 
Hoggenelane.  1375.— Shops  in  Hoggenlane.  1429-— Two  shops  at  the  corner  of  Hoggenlane.  1533.— A  tenement 
in  Hogenlane  in  the  parish  of  S.  Michael  in  Wood  Street. 

Stow1    says  :— 

Now  on  the  west  side  of  Woodstreete  have  yee  Huggen  lane,  so  called  of  one  Hugan,  that  of  olde  time  dwelled 
there  :  he  was  called  Hugan  in  the  lane,  as  I  have  read  in  the  34  of  E.  the  first.  This  lane  runneth  downe  by  the 
south  side  of  S.  Michael's  church  in  Woodstreet,  and  so  growing  very  narrow  by  meane  of  late  encrochmentes  to 
Guthurons  lane. 

Maitland2  mentions  the  lane  as  follows  :— 

Huggen-lane  :  This  Lane  comes  out  of  Wood-street,  by  the  south  side  of  St.  Michael's  church,  where  it  is  broad, 
well  built  and  inhabited.  But  further,  where  it  runneth  into  Gutter-lane,  thro'  the  incroachments  of  buildings,  it 
becomes  very  narrow,  and  but  ordinary. 

In  1791  the  whole  lane  (or  alley  as  it  was  then  called)  was  assessed  at  £198.  In  1817 
it  contained  twenty-three  houses,  twelve  of  which  were  occupied  by  traders,  an  unusually 
large  proportion  for  a  street  at  this  period.  Three  firms  occupied  one  house.  Amongst 
the  trades  in  the  street  we  find  a  cambric  glove  manufacturer,  a  Norwich  shawl  dealer, 
a  bombazine  maker,  a  silk  and  ribbon  manufacturer,  and  a  working  jeweller.  From  this 
time  up  to  1840,  when  the  valuation  was  only  £160,  very  little  change  in  the  trading  or  other 
conditions  occurred.  In  1860  we  find  the  street  greatly  changed.  All  residents  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  street,  which  then  consisted  of  eight  warehouses  only,  was  entirely  given 
up  to  trade.  There  were  three  wholesale  drapers,  two  trimming  manufacturers,  a  needle 
maker,  fringe  manufacturer,  lace  warehouseman,  vest-band  maker,  and  an  importer  of  foreign 
goods.  The  annual  value  had  risen  to  £625,  two  houses  being  rated  at  over  £100  a  year, 
and  one  at  £220.  In  1880  the  assessment  was  £1,047  on  nve  houses.  In  1890  seventeen  firms 
carried  on  business  (occupying  seven  houses)  of  whom  nearly  all  were  in  the  soft-goods 
trade.  The  annual  value  had  now  increased  to  £1,610.  Nine  firms  or  manufacturers' 
agents  occupied  one  house  (No.  4).  Between  1890  and  1914  several  houses  were  rebuilt, 
but  only  five  at  this  latter  date  appear  in  the  directory.  A  large  firm  of  trimming  manu- 
facturers occupied  Nos.  I  and  2,  the  other  traders  being  a  silk  manufacturer,  a  warehouse- 
man, woollen  and  manufacturers'  agents,  and  a  foreigner  carrying  on  refreshment  rooms. 
The  total  assessment  in  1914  was  £4,133. 

The  north-west  end  of  the  lane  is  occupied  by  the  side  entrance  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Arms.  This  tavern  was  apparently  selected  by  Dickens  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Pickwick 
Club,  for  in  the  original  announcement  of  the  publication  of  the  "Pickwick  Papers"  in  1836 
the  meeting  place  is  thus  referred  to  :— 

The  Pickwick  Club,  so  renowned  in  the  annals  of  Huggin  Lane,  and  so  closely  entwined  with  the  thousand 
interesting  associations  connected  with  Lothbury  and  Cateaton  Street,  was  founded  in  the  year  One  thousand  eight 

(I)  1603,  p.  299.  (2)   1756,  v.  2,  p.  906. 
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hundred  and  twenty-two,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Pickwick — the  great  traveller,  whose  fondness  for  the  useful  arts  prompted 
his  celebrated  journey  to  Birmingham  in  the  depth  of  winter  ;  and  whose  taste  for  the  beauties  of  Nature  even  led 
him  to  penetrate  to  the  very  borders  of  Wales  in  the  height  of  summer. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  only  reference  to  the  meeting-place  is  that  contained  in 
the  above  extract  from  the  original  announcement,  the  novel  itself  being  silent  on  the  point. 
Huggin  Lane,  at  the  date  the  "Pickwick  Papers"  were  published,  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  warehouses,  and  as  there  was  apparently  no  other  appropriate  building  in  the  lane,  one 
is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Dickens  must  have  had  in  mind  the  Goldsmiths'  Arms  as 
the  meeting-place  of  this  immortal  club. 

LONDON  WALL  runs  from  the  north  end  of  Wood  Street  to  Old  Broad  Street,  a 
distance  of  760  yards,  but  only  a  portion  lies  within  Cripplegate  Ward,  i.e.,  that  from  Wood 
Street  to  London  Wall  Avenue,  a  distance  of  243  yards  on  the  south  side,  and  from  Cripple- 
gate  Buildings  to  Coleman  Street,  a  distance  of  288  yards  on  the  north  side.  Four  houses 
on  the  south  side  are  within  Bassishaw  Ward,  viz.,  two  on  the  east  and  two  on  the  west  side 
of  the  north  end  of  Basinghall  Street.  The  portion  of  the  street  within  the  Ward  is  within 
the  parishes  of  St.  Alphage  and  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury. 

As  previously  mentioned  no  houses  or  erections  of  any  kind  were  allowed  to  be  built  within 
sixteen  feet  of  the  Wall,  an  order  to  this  effect  by  the  City  authorities  being  re-enacted  as 
late  as  1542.  Consequently,  no  mention  is  found  in  the  Busting  Rolls  of  houses  situated  in 
London  Wall.  Stow  does  not  mention  the  street  itself,  but  only  refers  to  streets  running  into 
it.  The  street  only  became  of  importance  at  the  time  when  the  ditch  on  the  outside  of  the 
Wall  was  filled  up,  and  the  three  posterns  made  (1673)  leading  out  of  the  Inner  Ward, 
through  the  Wall  into  Fore  Street.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  City 
authorities  began  to  let  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Wall,  and  it  would  seem  by  the  illus- 
tration on  p.  63  that  a  good  class  of  house  was  here  and  there  erected. 

Smith  conjectures  that  the  above  houses  were  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He 
describes  them  as  similar  in  construction  to  the  one  in  Moorfields,  but  says  : — • 

The  two  houses  before  us,  which  are  of  oak  and  plaister,  had  been  equally  foliated.  The  plain  one  was,  about 
thirty-three  years  ago,  altered  to  its  present  state  by  Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  the  well-known  gingerbread-baker,  who 
now  resides  in  it.  l 

In  1756  Maitland  simply  refers  to  the  street  as  "  a  long  street  running  from  the  Cripple- 
gate  to  Winchester  House  in  Broad  Street  Ward."  In  the  rate  books  of  1790  we  find  thirty- 
seven  houses  assessed  at  a  total  of  £666.  One  house  was  rated  at  £70,  another  at  £50,  twenty 
at  between  £10  and  £20,  whilst  others  ranged  from  £3  to  £10,  so  it  would  seem  that  the 
houses  were  on  the  whole  of  a  poor  description,  and  were  mostly  residential.  In  1800  we 
find  part  of  a  garden  rated  at  £3,  Curriers'  Hall  at  £50,  the  Royal  Exchange  Fire  Office  at 
£16,  and  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  warehouse  at  £20.  In  1820  forty-three 
houses  were  rated,  all  of  a  similar  value  and  character  to  those  of  twenty  or  thirty  years 
before.  Robson's  directory  of  1823  gives  the  trades  carried  on  as  those  of  letterpress 
printers,  newsmen,  a  corn  dealer,  wholesale  jeweller,  spectacle  maker,  silkman,  box  and 
packing-case  maker,  wholesale  druggist,  livery  and  stable  keeper,  a  bit,  stirrup  and  spur 
maker,  and  a  few  other  trades  supplying  the  household  wants  of  the  residents.  In  1832  the 
old  City  Wall  was  broken  through  from  the  White  Horse  Inn  Yard  (which  had  its  entrance 
in  Cripplegate  Buildings)  into  a  building  known  as  the-  Canal  Warehouse,  which  stood  just 
opposite  Curriers'  Hall.  This  warehouse  was  owned  by  the  proprietor  of  the  yard  and 
used  by  him  in  his  business  of  general  carrier. 

Thirty-two  houses  were  standing  in  1840  ;  their  value  had  only  increased  by  £200 
since  1790,  the  rating  of  the  highest  being  £80,  with  only  four  others  as  much  as  £50,  a  few 

(i)    An  illustration  of  this  is  given,  when  describing  Hart  Street. 
'-'Ancient  Topography  of  London,"  1815,  p.  61. 
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between  £20  and  £30,  and  several  under  £10.  The  buildings  were  almost  invariably  described 
in  the  rate  books  as  '  house,'  showing  that  the  street  was  still  largely  residential.  The 
City  Marshal  resided  in  the  street  at  this  time.  Curriers'  Hall,  near  the  west  end  of  the 
south  side  of  the  street,  was  rated  at  £24  ;  the  Company  was  also  rated  for  fifteen  small 
houses  in  Curriers'  Hall  Court  close  by.  A  part  of  a  garden  was  assessed  at  £5.  At  this 
time  (1840)  a  building  with  a  plain  whitewashed  frontage,  and  having  a  number  of  square 
windows,  long  used  as  a  Nonconformist  chapel,  and  which  originally  was  the  Loriners'  Hall, 
stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  at  the  corner  of  Aldermanbury  Postern.  We  find  it 


HOUSES   ON   THE   SOUTH   SIDE    OF   LONDON   WALL. 
(Drawn  by  John  T.  Smith.) 


iSoS. 


rated  to  Samuel  Ives  as  a  Meeting  House  at  £34  per  annum.  The  building  had  disappeared 
by  1860.  At  the  same  time  a  large  barnlike  building  occupied  a  prominent  position  on  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  ground  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  between  New  Basing- 
hall  Street  and  Coleman  Street,  and  extended  northward  to  the  back  of  the  houses  in  Fore 
Street.  The  building  was  erected  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  City  Greenyard  soon  after  the 
time  the  yard  was  removed  to  Whitecross  Street,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  was  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Gooch  &  Co.  as  warehouse  keepers,  and  by  two  firms  of 
railway  carriers.  In  1851  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company  occupied  part  of  the  building, 
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but  later  on  we  find  it  wholly  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Gooch  &  Cousens,  now  described 
in  the  directory  as  wool  warehousemen.  They  continued  there  until  1875,  when  the  building 
was  demolished.  In  1845  thirty-four  houses  were  assessed  at  a  total  amount  of  £1,218  ; 
Sion  College  at  £140,  two  other  buildings  at  £100,  three  others  between  £50  and  £80,  and 
nearly  all  the  remainder  from  £5  to  £30  ;  of  these  six  (Nos.  134-138)  stood  between  Cripplegate 
Buildings  and  St.  Alphage  churchyard,  and  were  rated  at  £292,  and  occupied  by  a  hat 
manufacturer,  tailor,  furrier,  box  makers,  stock  and  tie  maker,  and  a  clothes  warehouseman. 
One  of  these  houses  was  rated  to  Daniel  Deacon,  who  occupied  the  White  Horse  Inn  in 
Cripplegate  Buildings,  and  who  in  1832  had  made  an  entrance  from  the  inn  yard  at  this 
spot  into  the  street. 

In  1855  a  fair  number  of  traders  lived  in  the  street  over  their  shops.  A  retail  haber- 
dasher and  a  galloon  manufacturer  were  the  sole  representatives  of  the  soft -goods  trade,  but 
a  shoe  warehouse,  hat  maker,  a  manufacturer  of  artificial  flowers,  an  umbrella  furniture 
maker,  and  a  wool  merchant  were  now  settled  here.  In  addition  there  were  the  following  : 
importer  of  foreign  toys,  West  India  merchant,  cabinet  makers,  gold  beater,  wine  cooper, 
and  pawnbroker  ;  and  also  several  livery  stables  and  jobmasters,  who  brought  around  them 
veterinary  bridle  cutters,  harness  makers,  and  a  coach  builder.  Deacon's  canal  warehouse 
faced  Sion  College  at  the  west  end.  The  office  of  the  Strangers'  Friend  Society  was  located 
here.  The  public  houses  were  the  Sun  at  No.  7,  next  house  but  one  to  the  west  corner  of 
Philip  Lane,  the  Weavers'  Arms  at  the  east  corner  of  Basinghall  Street,  St.  John  the  Baptist's 
Coffee  House  (now  the  Red  Lion),  and  another  at  the  corner  of  the  present  London  Wall 
Avenue.  Only  thirty-one  houses  were  assessed  in  1860,  at  a  very  small  increase  on  the  value 
in  1840.  The  highest  assessment  was  on  Sion  College  at  £200  ;  a  few  houses  were  assessed 
at  under  £20,  three  houses  in  Sion  Gardens  £35  each,  and  five  in  Curriers'  Hall  Court  at 
£86  in  all.  The  general  condition  of  the  street  seems  to  have  been  unaltered,  remaining 
largely  residential.  Amongst  the  thirty-four  traders  in  the  street,  only  two  or  three  were 
in  the  drapery  trade.  Most  of  the  traders  of  1840  were  still  here.  An  old-established  corn 
dealer's  premises  at  the  corner  of  Philip  Lane  were  a  prominent  feature,  as  were  also  the 
large  manufacturing  jeweller's  premises  next  the  wool  warehouse,  at  the  east  end  of  the  street. 
The  offices  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company  were  at  the  west  end,  abutting  on  to  the 
City  Wall.  A  boarding-house,  largely  used  by  employees  of  Wood  Street  firms,  stood  near 
the  north  end  of  Aldermanbury.  The  traders  were  builders,  carpenters,  printers,  tailors, 
whip  manufacturers,  varnish  makers,  cutlers,  merchants,  wholesale  shoe  mercers,  a  box 
maker,  and  at  the  west  corner  of  Aldermanbury  Postern  on  the  site  of  an  old  inn  yard  (the 
Fox  and  Goose)  stood  Messrs.  Hall's  important  hat  warehouse  and  manufactory  (including 
a  dye  house).  The  three  public  houses  that  were  in  the  street  in  1840  were  still  here,  and 
a  farrier  carried  on  his  work  at  No.  26.  In  1856  a  Presbyterian  chapel  stood  at  the  east 
end  of  the  street  at  the  corner  of  Coleman  Street. 

The  print  on  p.  65  shows  the  Sun  public  house,  which  from  1845  to  1872  was  tenanted 
by  a  family  named  Taylor.  Charlotte  Taylor  was  here  in  1860,  and  paid  rates  on  an  assess- 
ment of  £50,  but  in  1872  when  the  tenancy  closed  and  the  house  pulled  down  she  was  paying 
on  £100.  The  entrance  gateway  to  Curriers'  Hall  is  seen  on  the  right,  with  the  coat-of-arms 
of  the  Company  surmounting  the  arch.  A  small  dwelling-house  is  on  the  right,  and  then 
assessed  at  £20,  and  two  others  adjoining  at  £28  each.  The  assessment  of  the  whole  street 
in  1870  was  just  over  £2,000,  five  nouses  being  rated  at  just  over  £100  each  and  thirteen  at 
£56  each,  the  lowest  being  at  £18.  Sion  College  was  rated  at  this  time  at  £328.  In  1875 
Messrs.  Gooch  &  Cousens,  then  described  as  wool  warehouse  keepers,  who  had  occupied  pre- 
mises extending  over  a  large  portion  of  the  area  on  the  north  side  between  Coleman  Street 
and  New  Basinghall  Street  since  1780-90,  closed  their  business  here  and  the  premises,  and 
also  other  houses  between  the  two  streets,  were  apparently  left  untenanted  for  several  years, 
the  directory  making  no  mention  of  any  occupants  between  1875  and  1881,  when  in  the 
latter  year  the  buildings  were  all  demolished.  Sewells',  the  old-established  silversmiths  at 
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the  east  end  of  the  street,  whose  premises  ran  through  to  Fore  Street,  were  the  only  firm  still 
carrying  on  business  in  this  locality.  Three  warehouses  were  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
ones  in  1882-3,  and  occupied  by  firms  of  merchants,  feather  importers,  and  sewing-machine 
makers,  and  another  warehouse  was  erected  on  part  of  the  site  originally  occupied  by  Gooch 
and  Cousens.  Three  others  were  built  shortly  after,  and  occupied  by  Messrs.  Stapley  &  Smith, 
ladies'  underclothing  manufacturers,  who  then  commenced  business  in  the  Ward. 

The  assessment  of  the  street  had  now  risen  to  £5,000  on  twenty-four  buildings,  one  at 
£840,  three  others  over  £300,  four  at  £250  and  over,  eight  at  £100  and  over,  and  only  six 
under  that  amount.  The  old  City  Wall  gave  a  splendid  foundation  for  all  these  buildings, 
so  much  so  that  it  is  said  contractors  experienced  extreme  difficulty  in  destroying  and 
removing  portions  not  required  for  the  new  buildings.  Portions  of  the  wall  are  in  existence 
in  the  basement  of  the  extensive  southern  frontage  on  Messrs.  Stapley  &  Smith's  premises, 
numbered  126,  127  and  128,  running  through  into  Fore  Street,  which  form  their  chief  office 


THE    "SUN"    AND   ENTRANCE   TO   CURRIERS'    HALL,  IN    LONDON    WALL.     1872. 

and  warehouse  frontage.  Sion  College  occupied  the  whole  of  the  frontage  in  London  Wall, 
from  the  west  corner  of  Philip  Lane  nearly  to  St.  Alphage  church,  and  with  its  almshouses 
ran  down  Philip  Lane  southward  as  far  as  the  present  Aldermanbury  Avenue,  which  was 
built  on  the  College  ground.  A  description  and  a  view  of  Sion  College  are  given  in 
another  part  of  this  book.  In  1885  the  College  and  several  houses  extending  to  St.  Alphage 
church  were  taken  down,  and  some  fine  warehouses  erected  on  the  site.  Thirty  houses  in 
the  street  were  occupied  by  fifty  firms,  of  whom  twenty  were  wholly  in  the  drapery 
trade.  Among  the  other  traders  were  umbrella  manufacturers,  felt-hat  makers,  mourning 
hatband  manufacturers,  a  bead  importer,  an  export  shoe  warehouse,  and  an  Australian 
merchant.  Colonial  agents  and  fancy  goods  importers  were  increasing  in  number.  The 
handsome  warehouses  of  Messrs.  Rylands  had  now  been  built,  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  south  frontage  from  Wood  Street  to  Philip  Lane,  but  sandwiched  between  two  of 
these  buildings  is  the  French  Gothic  frontage  of  Curriers'  Hall. 
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In  1900  the  assessment  of  the  twenty-five  warehouses  in  the  street  was  just  under 
£10,500.  No  further  rebuilding  has  taken  place  since  that  year.  At  that  time  the  majority 
of  the  warehouses  were,  and  at  the  present  day  are,  occupied  by  manufacturers  of  under- 
clothing, corset  and  stay  makers,  fancy  goods  importers  (including  Japanese  and  Chinese 
firms),  manufacturing  furriers,  and  other  soft-goods  firms. 

The  house  illustrated  below  stands  at  the  corner  of  Cripplegate  Buildings  and  London 
Wall,  and  must  have  been  built  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  probably  soon 
after  the  Gate  was  taken  down.  As  will  be  seen  several  openings  for  windows  are  bricked  up, 
reminding  us  of  the  window  tax  of  the  time.  Next  to  this  are  the  houses  mentioned  as 
standing  between  Cripplegate  Buildings  and  St.  Alphage  churchyard  in  1845.  These  were 
demolished  and  rebuilt  between  1878  and  1880,  and  soon  occupied  by  straw-hat  makers, 
corset  manufacturers,  and  oriental  goods  importers.  They  were  then- assessed  at  £1,313,  and 
in  1900  at  £1,585.  These  handsome  buildings,  together  with  the  old  house  at  the  corner,  are 
seen  in  the  view  given  below  ;  beyond  them  is  St.  Alphage  churchyard.  The  total  assess- 
ment of  that  portion  of  London  Wall  within  the  Ward  in  1914  was  £14,443. 


OLD    HOUSE    AT   CORNER    OF   CRIPPLEGATE    BUILDINGS    AND 
LONDON    WALL.      1920. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  interesting  feature  in  the  street  is  a  portion  of  the  old  London 
Wall  and  the  churchyard  originally  adjoining  the  church  of  St.  Alphage,  which  church  stood 
until  1558-9  where  the  greater  portion  of  Cripplegate  Buildings  now  stands.  This  churchyard 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  and  has  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  five  feet,  and  total 
area  of  786  square  yards.  The  churchyard  depicted  on  p.  67  was  originally  enclosed  within 
a  brick  wall,  several  feet  in  height.  It  had  a  gateway  in  the  centre,  on  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  a  stone,  cut  with  a  skull  and  crossbones,  bearing  the  following  inscriptions:— 


This  Gateway  was  erected  at  the  proper  cost 

and  Charge  of  Ralph  Holbrook,  Husband  of 

Elizth  Holbrook,  Niece  to  Laur.  Coppey,  Gent. 

Who  lyeth  interr'd  Within 

Anno.  Dom.  1687. 


This  gateway  was  rebuilt  and  the  wall  repaired  A.D.  1814 

And  further  repaired  A.D.   1859 

Revd  George  Kemp     Rector 

Thomas  Mansbridge 
_  „ 

George  Hooper 

Another  stone  was  placed  over  the  same  gateway  in  1859, 
'  This  gateway  was  rebuilt,'  etc. 


, 
Churchwardens 


an  inscription  as  above, 
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The  above-mentioned  wall  with  gateway  en- 
closing the  churchyard  was  removed  in  1872, 
and  the  present  dwarf  wall  and  iron  railings 
substituted,  and  another  stone  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  placed,  with  the  other  two,  on 
the  City  wall : — 


The  burial  ground 

of 

St.  Alphage 

containing  part  of  the  Old  Roman  City 

Wall,  closed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  1853, 

Laid  out  as  a  Garden  1872. 

George  Kemp,  Rector. 


William  Smith, 
C.  P.  Tattersall, 


Churchwardens. 


That  portion  of  the  wall  below  ground  is  no  doubt  a  part  of  the  original  structure  and 
most  probably  contains  the  core  of  the  original  masonry  in  the  upper  part,  but  the  exterior 
facing  the  street  bears  clear  signs  of  modern  brick  and  stone  work. 

LONDON  WALL  AVENUE. — This  avenue,  which  is  really  a  cul-de-sac,  was  formed 
in  1888-89.  It  is  situated  thirty  yards  from  Coleman  Street  on  the  south  side  of  London 
Wall,  and  starting  between  Nos.  31  and  32,  runs  about  thirty-five  yards  up  to  the  north 
wall  of  some  printing  works  in  Basinghall  Avenue,  the  back  windows  of  which  overlook  it. 


A    PORTION    OF   THE    OLD    CITY    WALL    IN    ST.    ALPHAGE    CHURCHYARD.       1920. 
(The  Wall  is  105  feet  in  length  and  15  feet  above  grou-id.) 

It  contains  four  warehouses,  three  on  the  west,  and  one  on  the  east  side,  occupied  by  whole- 
sale clothiers,  Manchester  warehousemen,  corset  makers,  etc.  It  was  first  rated  in  1890 
at  £898  ;  in  1900  the  assessment  was  £1,185,  which  had  risen  in  1914  to  £1,395. 

LITTLE  LOVE  LANE  runs  from  Wood  Street  along  the  north  side  of  St.  Alban's 
church  for  a  distance  of  fifty-two  yards,  and  turns  at  right  angles  past  the  east  end,  and 
falls  into  Love  Lane  a  few  yards  further  south.  It  is  wholly  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alban.  We 
can  find  no  mention  of  the  street  by  any  City  historian,  but  from  the  rate  books  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Alban  it  would  appear  that  private  houses  of  considerable  size  and  importance  stood 
in  the  street  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  rateable  value  of  the  four  houses 
in  the  street  in  1820  was  £140,  the  highest  rated  at  £60,  and  the  lowest  at  £14.  These 
houses  were  probably  all  occupied  by  residents  ;  two  or  three  of  these  were  also  carrying 
on  business.  We  find  a  silkman  and  weaver,  a  bugle  and  bead  maker,  and  a  gold  and  silver 
refiner.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  rebuilding  between  the  above-named  year  and 
1837,  when  there  were  five  houses  mentioned  with  a  total  rateable  value  of  £420,  two  houses 
being  rated  as  low  as  £20  each,  two  others  at  £100  each,  and  St.  Alban's  Hall  (at  No.  2)  £180. 
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This  building  occupied  a  large  area  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  lane,  and  had  appeared 
in  the  rate  books  for  many  years,  but  was  lost  to  sight  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  century. 
Sir  Henry  Knight,  the  late  Alderman  of  the  Ward,  remembered  it  as  standing  in  the  early 
forties,  and  described  it  as  having  the  appearance  of  a  large  old  mansion.  In  1840  there 
were  five  houses  rated,  eight  firms  occupying  them,  carrying  on  the  trades  of  a  stuff  and 
woollen  warehouseman,  a  carpet,  hosiery  and  glove  manufacturer,  and  a  stay  warehouse. 
In  1850  the  rateable  value  was  but  little  more  than  in  1837,  but  the  houses  were  soon  after 
rebuilt,  and  in  1861  it  had  risen  to  more  than  three  times  the  amount  on  only  four  houses, 
one  of  which  was  rated  at  £600,  one  over  £200,  and  one  at  £60 — £1,440  in  all.  Seventeen 
firms  were  carrying  on  business,  fourteen  of  them  being  engaged  in  the  textile  trade.  The 
assessment  in  1890  was  £1,917. 

The  rateable  value  remained  about  the  same  until  1900,  when  we  find  it  at  £2,276, 
three  houses  being  respectively  valued  at  £1,417,  £521  and  £338.  At  this  time  ten  separate 
firms  were  engaged  in  various  businesses  ;  we  find  woollen  warehousemen,  carpet  manu- 
facturers, silk  merchants  and  agents,  fringe,  and  umbrella  stick  manufacturers,  and  a  firm 
of  Australian  merchants.  1914  saw  the  same  houses  as  in  1900,  in  which  were  carried  on 
similar  trades,  but  one  firm  acted  as  agents  to  no  less  than  eight  carpet  manufacturers.  The 
assessment  in  this  year  was  £2,629.  ^n  September,  1915,  occurred  the  first  Zeppelin  raid 
over  the  City  during  the  Great  War,  when  the  fine  warehouse  occupied  by  Messrs.  George 
Briggs  &  Co.,  silk  agents,  at  No.  2,  was  totally  destroyed.  This  building  stood  on  a  portion 
of  the  site  of  the  old  St.  Alban's  Hall. 

LOVE  LANE. — This  lane  runs  from  Wood  Street  to  Aldermanbury,  skirting  on  the 
south  side  of  the  two  churches  of  St.  Alban,  Wood  Street,  and  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  four  yards,  and  like  most  of  the  side  streets  in  the  vicinity  is 
very  narrow,  having  a  single  carriageway  and  very  narrow  footpaths.  The  major  part  is 
in  St.  Alban's  parish,  with  a  few  houses  at  the  east  end  in  that  of  St.  Mary's.  No  reference 
is  to  be  found  respecting  the  street  earlier  than  in  Stow,  who  says  it  was  "  so  called  of 
wantons." 

Mr.  W.  G.  Bell,  in  his  most  interesting  book  "  The  Great  Fire  of  London,"  l  states  that: — 

As  additional  consideration  for  their  tenant  rebuilding  two  houses  in  Love  Lane  (after  they  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666)  belonging  to  the  church,  (the  parish  authorities  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury)  made  her  a 
gift  of  a  not  inconsiderable  slip  of  the  churchyard  for  a  garden,  presumably  graves,  tombs,  and  all  ;  the  ground  is 
to-day  covered  by  Xo.  12,  Love  Lane. 

Mr.  Bell  further  says  that  No.  n  was  a  merchant's  house  in  Wren's  style,  on  a  portion 
of  the  old  churchyard. 

Maitland2  says  :— 

Love-lane  comes  out  of  Aldermanbury,  and  falls  into  Wood-street  by  St.  Alban's  Wood-street  church,  where 
it  divides,  and  one  part  incompasses  the  church,  except  the  front  in  Wood-street.  In  this  lane  is  Berry-court,  which 
is  handsome,  and  well  built. 

In  1790  the  eleven  houses  in  the  street  were  valued  at  £422,  the  highest  £80  and  the 
lowest  £12.  The  firm  of  Strutt  &  Co.,  which  a  hundred  years  later  was  one  of  the  leading 
ones  in  the  Ward,  was  now  rated  at  £55.  Many  names  of  '  Widdows  '  appear,  rated  at 
very  small  amounts  from  £5  to  £7.  In  1817  there  seem  to  have  been  nine  houses  in  the 
street  (with  a  total  rating  of  £320),  all  occupied  by  residents,  four  at  least  of  whom  also 
carried  on  a  trade.  There  were  two  silk  manufacturers,  a  dealer  in  foreign  wool,  and  a  flannel 
and  baize  manufacturer.  Twenty  years  later  we  find  two  warehousemen,  a  flannel  ware- 
house, a  wholesale  hosier,  and  a  ribbon  manufacturer.  The  rateable  value  of  the  street 
was  then  just  over  £500,  and  in  1860  £1,440,  two  of  the  houses  being  rated  at  over  £500 
each,  and  three  others  at  £20  and  under.  Similar  conditions  prevailed  for  a  few  years, 

(i)  1920,  p.  281.  (2)  1756,  v.  2,  p.  905. 
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when  the  value  of  houses  in  the  district  increased  so  rapidly  that  all  the  residents  left.  Soon 
after  this  time  most  of  the  houses  were  rebuilt,  with  the  result  that  the  assessed  value  rose 
considerably.  In  1870  the  assessment  of  the  seven  houses  in  the  street  was  £2,840,  and  in 
1880  it  had  risen  to  nearly  £4,000.  In  1890  there  were  eighteen  different  firms  in  the  street, 
as  many  as  four  occupying  one  house.  It  was  now  essentially  a  textile  street,  there  being 
seven  agents  of  soft-goods  manufacturers,  glove  importers  and  agents,  umbrella  cloth  agents, 
sewing  cotton  manufacturers,  needle  makers,  and  the  world-known  firm  of  Horrockses, 
cotton  spinners.  At  this  time  the  value  of  the  houses  remained  almost  stationary.  In 
1900  eleven  houses  were  assessed  at  £4,200.  Of  the  twelve  houses  comprising  the  street 
'  in  1914  one  was  occupied  by  as  many  as  sixteen  firms,  including  ten  manufacturers'  agents, 
all  of  whom  were  directly  connected  with  the  trade.  The  names  of  four  foreign  firms  appear. 
The  total  assessment  in  this  year  was  £4,476. 

MILK  STREET. — This  street  runs  northward  from  between  Nos.  115  and  117,  Cheap- 
side,  to  Gresham  Street  (opposite  Aldermanbury),  a  distance  of  165  yards.  From  Cheapside 
to  Mitre  Court  on  the  west  side  of  the  street  the  width  is  thirty-five  feet,  but  from  this 
point  to  Gresham  Street  it  has  an  average  of  only  twenty-five  feet.  All  the  houses  in  the 
street  are  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  St.  Lawrence  Jewry.  The  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  street  being  the  principal  locality  in  the  City  where  milk 
was  sold.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  Old  London  "  as  early  as  1263,  when  a 
great  conflagration  in  '  Milkestrete '  is  recorded. 

The  first  reference  to  the  street  in  the  Husting  Rolls  is  made  in  1279,  when  a  house  is 
described  as  a  capital  messuage  in  '  Milkstrate.'  A  few  of  many  entries  in  the  Rolls,  extend- 
ing to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  follow  : — 

1286. — Houses  in  Melkstrate  and  Yvy  lane.  1298. — Houses  and  rents  in  Melkstrate.  1317. — A  shop  in  the 
parish  of  S.  Mary  Magdalen  in  Melkestrete.  1327. — Parish  of  S.  Mary  Magdalen  de  Milkstret.  1335. — A  tenement 
in  Melkstrete  in  the  parish  of  S.  Laurence  in  the  Jewry.  1348. — A  tenement  in  Milkstrete  in  the  parish  of  S.  Mary 
Magdalen.  1351. — John  Chapman,  cook  of  Milkestrete  gave  evidence  that  a  capon  at  the  time  of  the  sale  thereof 
was  stinking  and  rotten,  and  baneful  to  the  health  of  man.  1375. — A  mansion  house  in  Melkstrete.  1420. — A 
tenement  in  S.  Mary  Magdalene  in  Milkestrete  near  a  tenement  called  le  Brokenselde.  1517. — Tenements  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  in  Milkstrete  and  a  certain  great  new  place  in  Milkstrete  formerly  belonging  to  Henry 
Cantlowe. 

Gregory  de  Rokesley,  who  was  one  of  the  Aldermen,  and  one  of  the  five  men  who  were 
the  first-known  representatives  of  the  City  in  any  assembly  deserving  the  name  of  Parlia- 
ment, resided  in  the  street  in  1273-1282.  Stow1  says:— 

There  bee  many  fayre  houses  for  wealthy  marchantes  and  other  ;  amongst  the  which  I  read,  that  Gregory 
Rokesley  (chief  assay  master  of  the  king's  mints),  and  mayor  of  London  in  the  year  1275,  dwelled  in  this  Milke 
streete,  in  an  house  belonging  to  the  priorie  of  Lewes  in  Sussex,  whereof  hee  was  tenant  at  will,  paying  twentie 
shillinges  by  the  yeare  without  other  charge  :  such  were  the  rentes  of  those  times. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  the  famous  Lord  Chancellor,  and  author  of  "Utopia,"  was  born  here 
in  1478,  and  probably  lived  in  the  street  for  many  years.  Fuller  said  of  him  that  "  he  was 
the  brightest  star  that  ever  shone  in  that  Via  lactea." 

Maitland2   says  : — • 

Milk-street  is  broad,  comes  out  of  Cheapside,  and  falls  into  Lad-lane  :  This  street  is  well  built,  and  inhabited 
by  wholesale  traders,  chiefly  in  haberdashery  ;  and  that  part  that  lies  open  to  Honey-lane  market  is  the  best.  Here 
in  this  street,  towards  Cheapside,  stood  the  parish  church  of  St.  Magdalen's.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  dreadful  Fire 
of  London,  and  not  rebuilt ;  but  the  parish  is  united  to  St.  Laurence  Jewry,  and  the  ground  converted  into  Honey- 
lane  Market. 

In  1771  there  were  forty-three  houses  assessed  at  a  total  of  just  under  £2,000,  eighteen 
at  between  £50  and  £100,  and  the  remainder  between  £20  and  £50.  In  1778  William  Cham- 
berlain, a  forebear  of  the  nineteenth  century  statesman,  was  assessed  on  two  houses  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  ;  these  were  no  doubt  in  Milk  Street — one  was  rated  at  £50  and 

(i)  1603,  p.  297.  (2)  1756,  vol.  2,  p.  905. 
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the  other  at  £26.  In  1791,  1800,  and  in  1810  Chamberlain  was  rated  at  £50  for  No.  36  in 
the  street.  In  1790  there  were  thirty-nine  houses,  with  a  total  rating  of  £1,747  ;  two  were 
rated  at  £90  a  year,  and  five  as  low  as  £20  or  under,  but  the  majority  were  valued  at  between 
£40  and  £50.  In  1800  the  assessment  was  £1,799  '•  amongst  the  occupiers  was  Sir  John 
Earner,  Alderman  of  Langbourn,  and  Lord  Mayor  1801-2,  carrying  on  business  at  No.  34, 
which  was  rated  at  £36. 

The  illustration  shown  below  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  class  of  houses  in  the 
street  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  according  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Bell  in  his  previously 
mentioned  book  were  built  soon  after  the  Great  Fire.  These  buildings  stand  on 
the  west  side  of  the  street  a  few  yards  from  Cheapside.  As  will  be  noted,  some 
of  the  old  windows  of  the  upper  floors  are  bricked  up,  carrying  a  reminder 
of  the  window  tax  of  Georgian  and  early  Victorian  times.  The  entrance  to  Mitre 


HOUSES    IN    MILK    STREET,    CHEAPSIDE.      igto. 

Court,  with  some  artistic  ironwork  overhead  enclosing  the  arms  of  the  Mercers'  Company, 
is  seen  on  the  left.  In  1790  these  houses  were  in  the  occupation  of  Hugh  Maltby,  who 
was  assessed  at  £40  for  No.  32  and  £50  for  No.  33.  In  1820  Messrs.  R.  J.  &  W.  Haynes 
were  the  occupiers,  and  the  houses  were  assessed  at  the  same  amount  as  in  1790.  In  1840 
we  find  Messrs.  John  and  Thomas  Brocklebank  in  possession,  paying  rates  on  an  assessment 
of  £116  for  the  two  houses.  In  1860  the  same  firm  paid  on  an  assessment  of  £290,  in  1880  on 
£500  for  the  two  houses,  and  £300  on  No.  31,  into  possession  of  which  they  had  entered.  In 
1900  the  name  of  the  firm  was  J.  &  T.  Brocklebank  &  Sons,  and  the  three  houses  were 
assessed  at  £875.  The  houses  are  sold  for  demolition,  and  pending  this  are  now  tenanted 
by  a  firm  of  woollen  merchants  and  a  weavers'  company. 
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In  1820  all  but  one  of  the  houses  in  the  street  were  occupied  by  traders  ;  these  were 
hosiers,  glovers,  ribbon,  silk  and  calico  manufacturers,  or  warehousemen,  and  in  only  six  of 
the  houses,  out  of  the  thirty-two  now  in  the  street,  was  any  trade  carried  on  other  than  in 
textiles.  A  certain  amount  of  rebuilding  took  place  between  1820  and  1840,  for  we  find 
that  some  of  the  small,  partly  residential  houses  had  disappeared,  and  warehouses  been  built 
on  their  site,  adding  largely  to  the  rateable  value  of  the  street,  which  in  1830  was  £2,600.  In 
this  year  Joseph  Chamberlain,  boot  and  shoe  manufacturer,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
statesman,  occupied  No.  37,  and  was  assessed  at  £50.  In  1840-43  the  same  premises  were 
assessed  to  J.  &  R.  Chamberlain  at  £90,  and  were  described  as  a  wholesale  shoe  warehouse. 
In  1844  the  title  was  again  changed  to  Joseph  Chamberlain.  In  1850  the  premises  were 
assessed  at  £120,  and  the  name  remained  in  the  rate  books  and  directories  until  1864,  after 
which  the  premises  seem  to  have  been  given  up.  In  1833  we  find  Sweeting,  the  well-known 
fishmonger  (now  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Cheapside),  at  No.  17,  which  was  at  the  corner 
of  the  street  and  Lad  Lane.  This  house  was  rated  at  £70.  It  was  pulled  down  just  before 
1850,  at  the  time  Gresham  Street  was  widened  at  this  point. 


"SWEETING'S,"    AT   THE   CORNER    OF   MILK   STREET   AND    LAD   LANE,  IN  1833. 

(From  an  old  Print). 

The  above  print  shows  the  house  occupied  by  the  above-named  fishmonger's  firm.  On 
the  right  are  the  premises  of  "  The  Swan  with  Two  Necks  "  in  Lad  Lane,  and  in  the  narrow 
roadway  is  seen  a  four-horse  stage-coach  (the  Red  Rover)  from  Liverpool,  about  to  turn  into 
the  inn  yard. 

In  1840  the  street  contained  thirty-nine  houses,  three  or  four  of  which  were  still  occupied 
by  private  residents  ;  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  three  (occupied  by  a  solicitor,  an 
oilman,  and  the  fishmonger)  were  all  devoted  to  one  branch  or  another  of  the  drapery  trade 
— ribbon  manufacturers  predominating.  The  total  assessment  was  the  same  as  in  1830. 
One  house  was  rated  at  £200  and  nine  over  £100  ;  the  majority  of  the  others  were  over  £50, 
and  none  under  £40.  In  1860  the  street  contained  only  twenty-one  houses,  rated  at  £2,400, 
of  which  two  were  valued  at  over  £200  each,  twelve  others  over  £100,  and  only  seven  under 
£100.  Seventy-five  firms  appear  in  the  list  of  traders,  several  houses  accommodating  six 
or  more  distinct  firms,  of  which  only  a  few  were  unconnected  with  the  prevailing  trade.  It 


will  be  noted  that  a  small  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  street  had  taken  place  since  1840,  but 
in  1870  the  value  had  increased  to  £6,700,  and  in  1875  to  £8,800  ;  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
houses  were  in  the  latter  year  assessed  at  over  £200  each,  eight  of  these  at  £500  and  over,  and 
three  over  £300  ;  no  house  being  rated  at  less  than  £100.  The  residents  had  now  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  About  this  time  the  old  gateway  at  the  entrance  to  Mitre  Court  was 
removed,  the  entrance  to  the  court  widened,  and  the  archway  above  it  rebuilt,  and 
a  new  gate  set  up  and  surmounted  with  the  Mercers'  Company's  arms.  A  view  of  the 
entrance  to  this  court  is  seen  on  page  70.  Over  this  a  first-class  restaurant  was 
opened,  called  the  City  Restaurant,  which  became  a  place  of  note  for  chess  players, 
large  numbers  daily  gathering  there. 

In  the  year  1884  there  were  large  increases  in  the  rateable  value,  which  now  stood  at 
nearly  £16,500,  and  of  the  twenty-seven  separate  assessments,  one  firm  was  assessed  at 
£5,550,  more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  total  value  of  the  whole  street  twenty  years 
before  ;  eight  for  £500  and  over,  and  eleven  over  £250  ;  the  lowest  of  all  being  for  two  houses 
at  £167  each.  The  years  from  1880  to  1890  saw  great  development  in  the  business  life  of  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  In  the  twenty-seven  houses  forming  the  street,  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  firms  carried  on  business,  one  house  being  occupied  by  ten  firms, 
and  many  others  by  from  four  to  six.  Scarcely  a  single  firm  occupied  the  whole  of  a  house. 
Of  the  great  number  of  firms  only  twelve  were  not  in  the  trade.  Fifty-four  persons  were 
described  as  agents,  mostly  of  manufacturers.  The  rateable  value  of  the  street  in  1890  was 
just  over  £17,000,  one  assessment  at  £5,500,  two  at  £1,000,  six  over  £500,  and  the  lowest  still 
standing  at  £167.  Some  rebuilding  took  place  in  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  warehouses  were  tenanted  by  one  hundred  and  seventy  firms,  with  as  many  as  eight  or 
ten  in  many  of  them  (in  one  case  eighteen),  less  than  twenty  being  unconnected  with  the 
soft-goods  trade.  Fourteen  firms  with  foreign  names  appear  in  the  directories  of  this  time. 
Great  prosperity  reigned  during  the  succeeding  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  we 
find  the  assessment  of  the  street  in  1914  to  have  risen  to  £19,427. 

MONKWELL  STREET.— Only  the  eastern  side  of  this  street  is  in  Cripplegate  Ward, 
the  western  side  being  in  Farringdon  Within.  It  runs  from  the  north  side  of  Falcon  Square 
to  Hart  Street,  and  is  within  the  parishes  of  St.  Olave  and  St.  Alphage.  For  the  greater 
part  of  its  length  of  137  yards  it  has  a  carriageway  for  only  one  vehicle.  Early  references 
in  the  Rusting  Rolls  are  as  follows  : — 

1277. — Rents  in  Mukewellstrate.  1287. — Houses  in  the  parish  of  S.  Peter  de  Wodestrate  in  Mogwellestrate. 
1290. — A  house  without  Crepelgate  in  Mogwellestrate.  1297. — The  tenement  of  the  Hermit  of  Crepelgate  (this  was 
in  Mugwell  Street).  1310. — A  tenement  in  the  parish  of  S.  Olave  in  Moggeswellestrete.  1319. — John  de  Mogwelle 
was  Rector  of  St.  Olave,  Silverne  Street.  1337. — To  Henry  atte  Ware  de  Tothull  a  house  in  Mogwellestrete.  1349. — 
A  brewery  in  Mogwellestrete.  1364. — A  tenement  in  Mugwelstrete  in  the  parish  of  S.  Olave  de  Silverstrete. 

Stow1  says  that : — 

The  street  is  so  called  of  a  well  at  the  north  end  thereof,  where  the  Abbot  of  Garendon  had  a  house  or  cell 
called  St.  James  in  the  wall  by  Cripplesgate,  and  certaine  monkcs  of  their  house  were  the  chaplens  there,  wherefore 
the  well  (belonging  to  that  cell  or  hermitage)  was  called  Monks  wel,  and  the  street  of  the  wel  Monkswel  street.  The 
east  side  of  this  streete  downe  against  London  wall,  and  the  south  side  thereof  to  Criplesgate,  bee  of  Criplesgate  ward, 
as  is  afore  shewed.  In  this  street,  by  the  corner  of  Monkswell  street,  is  the  Bowyers'  hall.  On  the  said  east  side 
of  Monkswell  streete  be  proper  almesehouses,  twelve  in  number,  founded  by  Sir  Ambrose  Nicholas,  salter,  mayor 
1575- 

Maitland  speaks  of  the  street  as  a  place  of  no  trade,  but  indifferently  well  built,  and 
inhabited  by  private  housekeepers.  He  calls  it  Monks-well  or  Mugwell  Street.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  name,  which  may  possibly  be  taken  from  the  family  name 
of  Muchewelle. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  street  (in  Farringdon  Within  ward),  at  the  Falcon  Square 
end,  is  Windsor  Court,  in  which  was  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Windsor  in  the  fifteenth 

(i)  1603,  p.  301. 
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and  sixteenth  centuries.  In  the  City  Chamberlain's  accounts  we  find,  "  Thomas  Lord 
Windsor  paying  a  fine  for  a  tenement  in  the  Citties  Walls."  The  first  Nonconformist 
chapel  in  London  was  established  here.  Further  north  is  the  courtyard  leading  to  Barbers' 
Hall,  which  itself  partly  rests  on  the  old  Roman  Wall,  and  overlooks  what  is  called  the 
"Greene  Churchyard"  of  St.  Giles.  At  the  north  end  of  the  street  is  Wood  Street  Square, 
at  the  west  end  of  which  is  the  site  of  Lamb's  Chapel,  circa.  1580  (originally  a  hermitage 
of  the  Cistercian  monks),  which  was  removed  by  the  Clothworkers'  Company  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  1790  the  assessable  value  of  the  thirteen  houses  in  the  Cripplegate  side  of  the  street 
was  only  £166  ;  one  at  £24,  the  remainder  under  £18,  four  of  them  being  as  low  as  £9  each. 
In  1820  almost  the  same  conditions  prevailed.  At  this  time  we  find  a  silversmith,  mathe- 
matical instrument  maker,  and  a  bricklayer,  also  a  surgeon  and  an  importer  of  leeches.  A 
weaver  was  the  only  representative  of  the  soft-goods  trade.  In  Winchester  Court  (a  few 
yards  from  Silver  Street)  eleven  houses  were  rated  at  £9  each.  No  improvement  or  alteration 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  street  for  the  next  thirty  years  or  so,  for  in  1850  we  find 
it  mostly  occupied  by  private  residents,  some  of  whom  it  is  said  were  "  of  no  good  repute." 
The  total  assessment  in  1820  was  £207,  six  houses  being  rated  as  low  as  £15  each.  In  1860 
we  find  a  few  more  traders  in  the  street ;  a  lithographer  and  a  bookbinder,  and  eight  or  nine 
others  who  were  engaged  in  some  form  of  the  soft-goods  trade,  but  the  rateable  value  was 
still  small,  viz.,  £300.  Soon  after  this  time  the  Salters'  almshouses  (described  elsewhere), 
at  the  north  end  of  the  street,  were  removed,  and  warehouses  erected  on  the  site.  By  1870 
more  rebuilding  had  taken  place,  only  two  or  three  residential  houses  remaining  (assessed 
at  under  £50  each).  This  rebuilding  caused  the  assessments  to  be  generally  increased,  and 
we  now  find  them  standing  at  £1,850,  which  increased  in  1880  to  over  £2,300.  Further 
rebuilding  took  place  in  the  nineties,  and  in  1900  the  rateable  value  was  just  over  £2,500. 
Thirteen  houses  on  the  east  or  Cripplegate  side  of  the  street  were  occupied  by  about  as  many 
firms  and  the  street  as  a  whole  by  some  sixty  or  seventy,  and  had  now  taken  its  place  as 
one  of  those  devoted  to  the  drapery  trade.  In  1914  the  rateable  value  of  the  houses 
was  £2,695. 

PHILIP  LANE  runs  from  about  the  centre  of  Addle  Street  to  opposite  the  west  end 
of  St.  Alphage  churchyard  in  London  Wall.  It  is  123  yards  long,  with  a  carriageway 
through  its  whole  length  for  one  vehicle  only.  It  is  within  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary, 
Aldermanbury,  and  St.  Alphage.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  personal,  and  occurs  as  early 
as  1189  in  ancient  deeds.  The  Rusting  Rolls  contain  many  early  references  :— 

I28o. — Tenements  in  Phelippeslane.  1295. — Houses  in  Phelipslane  in  the  parish  of  S.  Alphege  near  Crepelgate. 
John  de  Wyndsore  (Alderman  of  the  Ward  1307)  is  mentioned  as  residing  in  Felipslane  or  Phelippeslane  in  1306, 
1307  and  1319.  1312. — A  messuage  near  Phelepslane.  1330. — Tenements  in  the  parish  of  S.  Alphege  near  Crupulgate 
in  Phelipeslane.  1333. — Houses  lately  built  in  Phelipeslane.  1349. — Rents  and  tenements  in  Phelippeslane  in  the 
parish  of  S.  Alphege.  1349. — A  tenement  in  the  parish  of  S.  Mary  de  Aldermanbury  in  Philippeslane.  1361. — 
Tenements  in  Phelippeslane  within  Cripulgate.  1387. — A  tenement  in  Philippeslane  near  the  Hospital  of  S.  Mary 
de  Elsyngspitell  within  Crepulgate.  1416. — Stephen  Toppesfeld  orders  in  his  will  that  his  brewery  called  "  le  Cok 
on  the 'hoop  "  in  Philippeslane  to  be  sold,  five  marks  out  of  the  proceeds  to  be  given  to  the  poor  sick  in  the  hospitals 
of  Elsyngspitell,  S.  Bartholomew  de  Smythfeld,  S.  Mary  de  Bedlem,  S.  Mary  without  Bisshoppesgate  and  S.  Thomas 
in  Suthwerk.  1640. — A  messuage  in  Phillipp  Lane. 

Stow  says  it  is  a  narrow  street  running  from  Addle  Street  to  London  Wall.  Maitland  x 
describes  it  and  its  surroundings  as  follows  : — 

Philip-lane  goes  from  London-wall,  and  falls  into  Addle-street,  a  Place  indifferently  built  and  inhabited.  In 
this  Place  is  Sion-court,  indifferent  large,  with  a  Free-stone  Pavement.  Burge-court  hath  a  Passage  into  Wood- 
street  ;  the  middle  Part  is  open,  with  a  Free-stone  Pavement.  Cook's-court,  but  small,  also  with  a  Free-stone 
Pavement.  Hand-alley,  small  and  narrow.  Curriers-court,  seated  in  London-wall  street.  Westward  of  Sion-College, 
a  Place  but  ordinary  ;  at  the  upper  End  of  which  is  Curriers-hall. 

(i)   1756,  v.  2,  p.  905. 
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In  1771  the  lane  contained  twenty-two  houses,  and  in  1790  twenty-seven,  which  were 
assessed  at  £310.  In  1820  the  same  houses  were  still  standing,  and  with  the  exception  of 
three  were  all  occupied  by  private  residents,  one  of  these  three  being  described  in  the  rate 
books  as  a  Russian  mat  and  rope  warehouse,  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  a  tailor  and  draper 
carried  on  their  businesses  in  the  other  two.  The  rating  had  now  increased  to  nearly  £400, 
and  in  1840  to  close  upon  £500,  apparently  still  comprising  the  same  houses  as  in  1790,  the 
majority  of  them  being  valued  at  less  than  £20  per  annum.  The  King's  Arms  stood  on  the 
east  side,  and  here  we  also  find  a  worsted  manufacturer  and  a  ribbon  dresser  carrying  on 
business.  At  this  time  several  of  the  houses  are  described  as  '  let  in  lodgings.'  The  Cripple- 
gate  Ward  School  had  just  been  built  (1838)  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  near  the  London 
Wall  end,  and  was  not  rated.  This  school  had  disappeared  from  the  rating  lists  in  1892, 
large  warehouses  taking  its  place. 

Below  is  a  view  of  houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  street  in  1852.  A  grocer's  shop 
is  seen  in  the  foreground,  next  to  it  a  passageway  leading  into  a  court.  Over  a  first  floor 


PHILIP   LANE.     1852.     (Drawn  by  T.  Hosmer  Shepherd.) 

bricked-up  window  the  figure  is  seen  of  a  recently  sculptured  cock,  commemorating  a  court 
of  that  name  in  the  vicinity.  The  sign  of  the  cock  has  been  fixed  on  a  building  to  the  left 
of  Messrs.  Rylands'  present  premises.  Beyond  is  the  entrance  to  an  infants'  school,  and, 
affixed  above  the  first  floor  of  a  substantial  house  the  figure  of  an  ape  devouring  an  apple, 
with  an  inscription  B.  I.  M.  1670.  This  sign,  now  in  the  Guildhall  Museum,  marked  the 
site  of  an  old  galleried  inn.  London  Wall  is  seen  in  the  distance. 

In  1860  we  find  only  eighteen  houses  (and  the  school)  in  the  street.  A  builder,  brick- 
layer, packing-case  maker,  coffee  rooms,  a  grocer,  and  a  chandler's  shop,  appear  in  the 
directory,  but  no  house  connected  with  the  textile  trade  was  yet  to  be  found.  A  coachhouse 
and  stables  and  the  Blue  Anchor  yard  were  included  in  the  rating.  In  consequence  of 
the  school  premises  not  being  put  into  assessment  the  rateable  value  of  the  street  fell  to 
about  £400.  With  the  exception  of  one  house  at  £28,  all  were  £20  and  under,  several  being 
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as  low  as  £10.  In  1870  there  were  twenty-one  houses  rated,  and  the  street  was  participating 
in  the  increased  demand  for  premises  in  the  Ward,  for  the  rating  was  now  over  £2,000. 
Several  large  warehouses  had  been  built,  one  rated  at  £840,  and  five  others  over  £100,'  but 
there  were  still  several  under  £25  each.  In  1880  the  value  of  the  whole  street  was  well  over 
£6,000,  one  house  being  rated  as  high  as  £1,250.  At  this  time  twenty-two  separate  firms 
carried  on  business  in  twelve  houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  of  whom  four  were  in 
the  drapery  trade.  The  name  of  the  "Olde  Yorkshire  Hotel"  appears,  as  also  the  London 
Hydraulic  Power  Company,  assessed  as  occupying  land  by  mains  and  fixed  machinery,  and 
a  whalebone  cutter,  umbrella  frame  maker,  cooper,  fancy  goods  importer,  and  a  shirt 
manufacturer. 

On  the  8th  April,  1884,  Mr.  John  Rylands  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  handsome  building 
now  occupied  by  his  firm,  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  street  and  occupies  rather  more 
than  one-half  of  its  whole  length.  In  1885  the  street  was  assessed  at  £5,167.  The  remain- 
der of  the  street  on  the  same  side,  to  Addle  Street,  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Foster,  Porter 
and  Co.'s  premises,  on  which  (close  to  Rylands)  is  to  be  seen  the  figure  of  a  cock  mentioned 
as  being  affixed  to  a  house  in  the  street  in  1852.  Demolition  of  old  houses  and  rebuilding 
on  their  sites  took  place  soon  after  this  time,  and  in  1900  we  find  the  street  rated  at  just 
over  £7,000 — £5,500  for  the  west,  and  the  remainder  for  the  east  side.  In  1914  twenty- 
nine  firms  carried  on  business  in  eleven  houses,  amongst  them  twenty-two  were  in  the 
drapery  trade,  including  several  manufacturers'  agents,  five  firms  occupying  one  of  the 
houses.  We  also  find  two  New  Zealand  merchants  and  an  American  agent.  TJie  assess- 
ment of  the  east  side  of  the  street  in  1914  was  £1,887.  The  west  side  was  assessed  as  in 
Wood  Street. 

RUSSIA  COURT,  running  out  of  the  Row  on  the  north  side,  has  an  area  of  seventy-five 
yards  super,  and  contains  only  three  houses,  one  on  each  side,  and  one  at  the  end  of  the 
Court,  occupied  by  a  firm  of  carmen.  The  east  side  is  in  the  parish  of  Allhallows,  Honey 
Lane,  the  west  in  that  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Milk  Street.  In  1817  there  were  a  hosier  and 
lace  men,  silk  men  and  a  lace  manufacturer  occupying  the  two  houses  in  the  Court,  and  in 
1823  a  hosier  and  a  British  lace  manufacturer.  In  1841  a  box  maker  and  carpenter 
occupied  one  house  and  a  lace  manufacturer  the  other.  In  1860  the  lace  manufacturer 
was  styled  a  lace  and  sewed  muslin  warehouseman.  In  1900  a  packing-case  maker,  two 
manufacturers'  agents,  silk  merchant,  handkerchief  manufacturer,  and  a  carman  occupied 
the  houses.  In  1914  the  assessment  was  £959. 

RUSSIA  ROW  runs  from  the  east  side  of  Milk  Street  (almost  opposite  Mitre  Court) 
to  Trump  Street,  in  the  Ward  of  Cheap,  a  distance  of  sixty  yards.  The  Row  itself  is  about 
fifty-four  yards  in  length.  There  is  no  carriageway,  and  the  width  from  house  to  house 
averages  only  about  fourteen  feet.  It  still  seems  to  be  of  the  same  width  and  general  appear- 
ance as  shown  in  Maitland's  Map  of  1756.  The  assessment  of  the  whole  street  in  1800  and 
1820  was  £170.  In  1817  a  velvet  weaver  was  the  only  person  carrying  on  business  in  any  of 
the  seven  houses  comprising  the  street,  the  other  houses  being  evidently  residential  only. 
In  1823,  however,  six  of  the  houses  were  occupied  by  traders,  viz.,  straw  hat,  flannel  and 
silk  manufacturers,  woollen  warehouseman,  warehouseman  and  merchant.  In  1841  all 
seven  of  the  houses  were  occupied  by  traders,  viz.,  at  No.  2  a  shirt  maker,  a  straw  hat,  and 
a  silk  manufacturer  ;  at  No.  3  three  different  firms  of  lace  manufacturers  ;  at  Nos.  4  and  5 
silk  and  velvet  manufacturers  ;  at  No.  6  a  warehouseman  ;  and  at  No.  7  a  wholesale  linen 
draper.  The  assessment  of  the  whole  street  was  £328.  In  1860  Nos.  2,  3  and  4  were  occupied 
by  a  lace  and  muslin  manufacturer,  and  the  other  houses  by  two  silk  and  velvet  manufacturers, 
a  bleacher,  a  clothier,  and  a  needle  manufacturer.  In  1880  there  were  Swiss  embroidery, 
linen,  and  towel  manufacturers  ;  and  a  silk  and  velvet  manufacturer,  two  manufacturers' 
agents,  and  a  warehouseman. 
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The  assessment  in  1870  was  £376,  but  on  new  buildings  being  erected,  amounted  to 
just  over  £1,000  in  1880.  In  1900  these  houses  were  occupied  by  two  flannel  manufacturers, 
woollen  and  linen  merchant,  collar  manufacturer,  and  a  foreign  firm  of  glove  agents.  In 
1908  the  following  trades  were  being  carried  on  :  manufacturers  of  flannels,  linen,  cotton 
linings  and  silk,  but  the  trade  in  lace,  which  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  Englishmen,  was  now  carried  on  by  an  Austrian  firm  importing  Bohemian  lace. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Great  War  in  1914  this  firm  seems  to  have  disappeared.  The 
assessment  in  1914  was  £3,094. 

SILVER  STREET. — This  street  runs  from  the  north  end  of  Noble  Street  at  Falcon 
Square  to  Wood  Street,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  yards.  As  it  adjoined 
the  district  known  as  the  "  Goldsmithery,"  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  kindred  trade  of 
silversmith  was  carried  on  here,  hence  the  name  of  the  street.  References  are  made  to  it 
in  the  Rusting  Rolls  as  follows  :— 

1279. — Rents  in  Selvernstrate,  parish  of  S.  Alban.  1306. — A  tenement  in  the  parish  of  S.  Olave  de  Mugwelle- 
strate  in  the  street  called  Selverstrate.  1319. — S.  Olave  Silvernestrete,  John  de  Mogwelle,  Rector  thereof.  1334. — 
Two  tenements  in  Silverstrete  one  being  in  the  parish  of  S.  Olave  and  the  other  in  the  parish  of  S.  Alban.  1341. — 
A  tenement  in  the  parish  of  S.  Olave  the  King  in  Silverstrete.  1361. — A  tenement  in  Silverstret.  1440. — Tenements 
in  the  parish  of  S.  Oluff,  in  Syrverstret.  1582. — A  tenement  in  Sylverstreete,  which  Sir  William  Denham,  late 
Alderman,  had  purchased. 

Stow1  briefly  mentions  the  street  as  follows  : — 

Downe,  lower  in  Woodstreete  is  Silver  streete  (I  thinke  of  silversmithes  dwelling  there)  in  which  bee  divers 
fayre  houses. 

Maitland2  says  :— 

Silver  Street  goes  from  Little  Wood-street  unto  Noble-street  ;  a  handsome  broad  street,  with  well  built  houses, 
supposed  to  be  so  called  from  the  Silversmiths  then  there  dwelling  ;  which  are  now  removed  into  Foster-lane,  and 
other  places.  In  this  street  are  these  Places  :  Winton-court,  handsome,  with  a  Free-stone  Pavement ;  Red-lion- 
court,  indifferent  good  and  large  ;  over-against  which  is  a  large  well  built  Presbyterian  Meeting-House  (Doolittle's) 
in  a  Yard. 

The  street  is  in  two  parishes  ;  a  small  portion,  on  the  east,  being  in  St.  Alban,  and  the 
larger,  on  the  west,  in  St.  Olave.  In  1790  there  were  twenty-six  houses,  valued  at  £530 
per  annum,  fourteen  being  rated  at  less  than  £20,  the  highest  at  £66,  the  Parish  Clerks'  Hall 
£40.  In  1817  we  find  the  street  containing  twenty-eight  houses,  in  thirteen  of  which  trades 
were  carried  on ;  but,  in  spite  of  Wood  Street  being  so  near,  not  one  was  engaged  in  the 
drapery  trade.  Two  silversmiths  still  carried  on  the  old  trade  of  the  street,  the  other  traders 
being  a  cabinet  maker,  leather  warehouseman,  and  a  dry  salter  ;  three  houses  were  occupied 
by  two  firms  in  each.  The  rateable  value  of  the  twenty-eight  houses  amounted  to  £620, 
the  highest  rated  being  at  £60,  and  seventeen  under  £20,  of  which  six  were  as  low  as  £10. 
The  same  conditions  prevailed  in  1830. 

In  1837  we  find  twenty-seven  houses,  sixteen  of  which  were  inhabited  by  residents 
carrying  on  their  trades,  the  others  being  residential  only,  several  houses  taking  lodgers. 
No  soft-goods  traders  had  made  an  appearance,  excepting  a  fringe  and  lace  maker.  The 
silversmiths  had  disappeared,  a  working  jeweller  and  an  engraver  taking  their  place  ;  other 
traders  were  a  mourning-ring  maker,  a  turner,  an  account-book  maker,  and  several  shops 
that  supplied  the  household  wants  of  their  neighbours,  such  as  a  baker,  grocer,  butcher,  etc. 
The  name  of  a  foreign  resident  (De  Gruchy)  appears.  The  total  rateable  value  of  the 
street  was  £730  ;  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alban  £150,  in  St.  Olave  £580.  Several  of  the  houses 
were  still  rated  as  low  as  £10,  but  the  majority  at  between  £20  and  £30  per  annum,  with  one 
house  and  a  yard  £75.  A  chapel  mentioned  in  Entick's  Maitland  in  1775,  situated  between 
Nos.  20  and  21,  in  Meeting  House  Court,  and  known  as  the  Silver  Street  chapel,  was  rated 
in  1830  at  £40.  Eight  years  later  the  chapel  was  closed  and  the  site  built  upon. 

(i)    1603,  p.  301.  (2)    1756,  ii,  905-6. 
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The  illustration  below  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  character  of  the  shops  with  dwellings 
over  at  this  period.  The  shop,  Pearson's,  was  rated  at  £12.  A  few  years  previous  to  this 
the  house  was  rated  to  '  Widow  Flaxman '  at  the  same  amount.  Passing  on  to  the  early 
sixties  we  find  there  were  twenty-six  houses  in  the  street  with  about  the  same  number  of 
residents  as  in  1837,  and  the  whole  street  was  assessed  at  £1,228  ;  one  house  at  £250,  the 
majority  between  £30  and  £50. 

During  1860-1870  the  street  was  getting  into  closer  trading  touch  with  its  Wood  Street 
neighbour,  for  we  now  find  that  several  of  the  old  small  houses  had  been  demolished,  and 


THE   ENTRANCE   DOORWAY    OF   PARISH   CLERKS'    HALL.      1854. 
(Drawn  by  T.  Hosmer  Shepherd.) 

large  warehouses  erected  on  their  site,  and  that  amongst  the  twenty-seven  firms  occupying 
these  warehouses  were  two  worsted  and  cotton  spinners,  a  flax  spinner,  straw  hat  makers, 
button  and  hook-and-eye  makers,  a  trimming  manufactory,  and  one  or  two  drapery  houses. 
The  annual  value  of  the  street  at  this  time  was  £2,670,  to  which  amount  one  warehouse 
contributed  £1,000,  another  £300,  and  five  others  over  £100  each. 

A  gradual  change  came  over  the  street  during  the  next  twenty  years,  for  by  1890  we 
find  every  building  (with  the  exception  of  one  dwelling-house  rated  at  £38)  described  in  the 
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rate  books  as  a  warehouse.  The  total  rateable  value  was  £7,550,  one  warehouse  being  still 
rated  at  £1,000,  two  over  £600,  and  three  over  £300  ;  several  others  over  £250.  Thirty 
firms  carried  on  business  in  the  street,  the  majority  of  whom  were  now  closely  connected 
with  the  soft-goods  trade  ;  the  names  of  five  manufacturers'  agents  appear,  and  two  dis- 
tinctly foreign  names.  In  1914  the  same  number  of  firms  were  carrying  on  almost  the 
same  description  of  trade  as  in  1890,  hardly  any  not  engaged  in  the  prevailing  trade.  The 
number  of  firms  with  foreign  names  was  on  the  increase.  The  rateable  value  of  the  street 
had  now  decreased  to  £5,477,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  transference  of  the  rating  of  a 
corner  house  to  Wood  Street.  A  working  jeweller  was  still  carrying  on  business  in  the  same 
shop  as  was  used  for  the  same  trade  in  1837. 

Near  the  corner  of  Noble  Street  is  the  churchyard  of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Olave, 
which  was  burnt  in  the  Great  Fire,  and  never  rebuilt.  Covering  an  area  of  335  square  yards 
it  is  slightly  raised  from  the  surrounding  ground  level,  and  enclosed  by  a  low  brick  wall 
with  an  iron  railing,  on  which  is  a  plate  with  an  inscription,  given  in  the  account  of  the  old 
church  in  another  chapter  of  this  book.  Seats  are  provided  for  the  use  of  the  workers  in 
the  district. 

WOOD  STREET  is  the  principal  and  the  highest  assessed  street  in  the  Ward.  It  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  textile  or  soft-goods  trade,  and  as  such  it  may  be  said  to  be  well 
known  the  world  over  ;  the  rise  and  development  of  this  trade  is  dealt  with  more  fully  in 
the  chapter  on  Trades  in  the  Ward  than  it  is  here. 

The  street  runs  from  about  the  centre  of  Cheapside  to  London  Wall,  a  distance  of  500 
yards.  Various  surmises  have  been  made  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  but  there  is  nothing 
authoritative  on  the  point.  It  is  probable  that,  like  other  streets  in  the  vicinity,  it  was  named 
after  the  sale  of  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  time — in  this  case  the  sale  of  wood  ;  however 
that  may  be,  we  find  the  street  mentioned  in  the  Rusting  Rolls  as  early  as  1272,  when  a 
house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  de  Wodestrate  is  bequeathed  ;  again,  in  1278,  a  house 
in  Wodestrate  is  mentioned.  Other  early  references  are  :— 

1280. — A  messuage  in  the  parish  of  S.  Michael  de  Wodestrate.  1281. — The  parish  of  S.  Alban  de  Wodestrate. 
1285. — A  bequest  of  a  seld  in  Westchep,  situate  in  the  Cordwainery,  in  the  parish  of  S.  Peter  de  Wodestrate  opposite 
the  pillory.  1287. — Houses  in  the  parish  of  S.  Peter  de  Wodestrate  in  Mogwellestrate.  1294. — S.  Michael  de 
Hoggenelane  in  Wodestrate.  1298. — Houses  and  rents  in  Wodestrate  in  the  parish  of  S.  Michael  de  Hoggenecherch. 
1334. — Nicholas  de  Farndon,  Alderman  of  Farringdon  Ward,  made  a  bequest  of  a  tenement  in  Wodestrete.  1341. — A 
brewery  in  the  parish  of  S.  Alban  de  Wodestrete.  1349. — A  brewery  called  le  Horssho  in  S.  Alban  de  Wodestrete. 
1361. — Hugh  de  Colewyk  bequeathed  to  Simon  de  Worstede,  Alderman  of  Cripplegate,  tenements  and  rents  in  the 
parish  of  S.  Alban  de  Wodestret.  1436. — Henry  Barton,  skinner,  leaves  divers  tenements  in  other  parishes  and 
a  messuage  called  le  Rede  lyon  in  Wodestrete  in  the  parish  of  S.  Alphege  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  almshouses. 
(No  further  mention  of  the  street  is  made  until  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.)  1617. — Fourteen  tenements 
in  Little  Wood  Street  in  the  parish  of  S.  Alphege.  1624. — Bequests  of  a  messuage  called  the  Splayed  Eagle  in  the 
parish  of  S.  Michael  near  Wood-street,  and  three  pounds  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  S.  Michael  near  Woodstreet, 
and  ten  pounds  to  the  Company  of  Stationers  for  a  drinking  for  the  livery  of  the  company.  1633. — Bequest  to  the 
poor  prisoners  in  the  Compter  in  Woodstreete.  1 

Stow,  in  1603,  writes  as  follows  :— 

Then  next  is  Woodstreete,  by  what  reason  so  called  I  know  not,  true  it  is  that  of  olde  time,  according  to  a 
decree  made  in  the  raigne  of  Richard  the  first,  the  houses  in  London  were  builded  of  stone  for  defence  of  fire,  which 
kind  of  building  was  used  for  two  hundred  yeares  or  more,  but  of  later  time  for  the  winning  of  ground  taken  downe, 
and  houses  of  timber  set  up  in  place.  It  seemeth  therefore  that  this  street  hath  beene  of  the  latter  building  all  of 
timber  (for  not  one  house  of  stone  hath  been  known  there),  and  therefore  called  Woodstreet,  otherwise  it  might  take 
the  name  of  some  builder  or  owner  thereof.  On  the  east  side  of  this  street  is  one  of  the  prison  houses,  pertaining 
to  the  Shiriffes  of  London,  and  is  called  the  Compter  in  Woodstreet,  which  was  prepared  to  be  a  prison  house  in  the 
yere  1555  ;  and  on  the  eve  of  St.  Michaell  the  Archangell,  the  prisoners  that  lay  in  the  Compter  in  Bredstreete  were 
removed  to  this  Compter  in  Woodstreete.  Beneath  this  Compter  is  Lad  Lane,  or  Ladle  hall,  for  so  I  find  it  of  record 
in  the  parish  of  S.  Michaell  Woodstreete  and  beneath  that  is  Love  Lane,  so  called  of  wantons.  By  this  lane  is  the 
parrish  church  of  S.  Alban. 

(i)  The  same  testator  (Christofer  Parris)  makes  a  bequest  to  his  godson,  Christofer  Wren,  of  a  piece  of  gold  of 
twenty  shillings.  Possibly  this  godson  was  the  great  architect  himself,  who,  at  the  date  of  the  will,  was  about  three 
months  old. 
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We  find  mention  of  Wood  Street  in  1692,  when  in  the  "  Poores  Roll "  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Alban,  there  is  an  entry  headed  "  An  assessment  on  the  parish  for  one  whole  year 
beginning  at  Lady  Day,  1692,  for  and  towards  the  whole  of  the  poor  there  according  to  the 
Statute  of  the  43rd  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  that  case  made  and  provided."  There  were 
123  persons  assessed,  who  paid  a  total  sum  of  £86  i6s.  No  streets  are  mentioned  in  the 
list,  but  Wood  Street,  then  as  now,  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  above-named  parish, 
and  no  doubt  contributed  the  greater  part  of  the  above  amount.  Thirty  years  later,  viz., 
in  1722,  no  persons  were  assessed,  who  paid  £142  8s.  for  that  year.  The  lowest  assessments 
were  paid  by  two  '  widows'  (id.  per  week),  the  highest  being  i6d.  per  week  paid  by  a  Doctor 
Halse,  and  by  Sir  John  ffryer  Barrt,  who  was  Alderman  of  Queenhithe  Ward  and  Lord 
Mayor  in  1720-21. 

Maitland1  writes  of  the  street  as  follows  :— 

Wood  Street,  of  which  there  is  the  Great  and  the  Little  ;  Great  Woodstreet,  beginning  on  the  South  at  Cheap- 
side,  and  falling  into  Little  Woodstreet,  runs  up  to  Cripplegate.  [from  Gresham  Street],  both  streets  are  in  this  Ward  .  . . 
Great  Wood-street  is  a  Street  well  built  and  inhabited,  and  was  formerly  noted  for  good  cakes  there  made,  which 
were  wont  to  be  bought  here  for  Weddings,  Christenings,  and  Twelfth-Nights.  On  the  East  Side  of  Great  Wood- 
street  is  one  of  the  Prisons  belonging  to  the  Sheriffs,  and  called  Wood-street  Comptor. 

Scarcely  any  mention  of  the  street  is  to  be  found  in  any  description  of  the  City  by 
writers  after  Maitland  and,  as  will  be  noted,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  trade  that  in  after 
time  was  to  make  the  street  famous  throughout  the  world,  only  mentioning  the  "  good 
cakes  "  sold  in  the  street  (a  "  Wood  Street  cake  "  was  much  appreciated  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century)  ;  but  the  soft -goods  trade  was  no  doubt  existent  in  a  quiet  way, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  century  was  asserting  itself.  In  1771  129  houses  were  assessed  at 
nearly  £4,500  ;  of  these  there  were  only  four  of  and  over  £100,  but  twenty-five  under  £20. 
At  this  time  the  majority  of  them  were  occupied  by  citizens  with  their  families,  who  lived 
in  the  upper  part,  and  carried  on  their  business  on  the  ground  floors,  but  many  were  purely 
residential.  Basements  of  premises  were  never  mentioned  until  many  years  later,  but  the 
Wine  Vaults  in  Mitre  Court,  which  runs  from  this  street  into  Milk  Street,  and  is  described 
in  the  chapter  on  Courts,  were  rated  at  £7  and  in  1820  at  the  same  amount. 

A  study  of  the  rate  books  shows  that  at  this  period  most  of  the  premises  were 
described  as  house,  only  one  here  and  there  as  a  warehouse.  The  total  assessment  of 
the  street  in  1790  was  almost  precisely  the  same  as  in  1771,  the  majority  of  the  129  houses 
being  valued  at  about  £30  each  ;  the  highest  valuation  was  £170  for  a  house  occupied 
by  James  Deykin.  A  yard  known  as  the  White  Horse  Yard  was  at  No.  30,  and  was 
probably  then  occupied  by  a  refiner.  Messrs.  Sparrow  &  Shaw  paid  rates  there  on  £140, 
but  their  business  is  not  stated ;  there  were  three  others  over  £100,  and  forty  at  £20 
and  under,  several  of  these  being  under  £10.  In  1795  a  wholesale  jeweller  carried  on  his 
trade  at  No.  114.  In  1800  the  same  general  conditions  prevailed,  but  the  assessment 
was  somewhat  less.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  Wood  Street,  as  indeed  in  all  the  other  streets 
in  the  Ward,  individuals  only  are  mentioned  in  the  rate  books,  only  two  or  three  as  being 
in  partnership.  In  this  year  108  houses  were  assessed. 

Passing  on  to  1817,  we  find  that  trade  was  growing,  although  these  were  still  the  times 
of  small  things.  The  soft -goods  trade  was  rapidly  developing,  for  out  of  131  houses  in  the 
street,  occupied  by  about  150  different  persons,  only  twenty  were  carrying  on  any  other 
business  or  profession  than  that  of  manufacturers  or  dealers  in  those  goods,  among  whom 
we  may  include  wholesale  hosiers,  glovers,  feather  and  flower,  silk,  lace,  shalloon  and  serge 
and  flannel  manufacturers,  ribbon  weavers,  hot  pressers  and  bleachers.  One  house  was 
styled  a  straw  hat  manufactory.  In  1820  the  rateable  value  had  slightly  decreased  and 
the  number  of  houses  was  less,  viz.,  102,  but  most  of  the  individual  assessments  were  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  in  1771-1790.  The  names  of  many  individuals  appear  in  the  rate  books 

(i)  1756,  v.  2,  p.  906. 
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at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  whose  descendants 
continued  trading  in  the  Ward  to  our  own  times. 

Passing  on  to  the  year  1838,  the  following  extract,  taken  from  an  advertising  publication 
called  the  "  Tallis  Street  Directory,"  in  which  the  names  and  occupations  of  those  occupying 
premises  in  Wood  Street  were  given,  will  show  the  predominant  place  soft -goods  had  taken 
in  the  trade  of  the  street  : — 


No. 

i 


12 
ii 


12 
12 


13 


14 

15 

17 

18 


Rutter,  J.  &  W.  Umbrella 
and  parasol  manufacturers. 

Chamberlain,  J .  &  R.  Whole- 
sale shoe  warehouse. 

Bowman  &  May.  Wholesale 
linen  warehouse. 

Brown,  Curling  &  Wisdom. 
Hosiers. 

Slater  &  Coates.  Woollen 
drapers. 

Crook,  J.  C.  Cotton  ware- 
houseman. 

Beckwith.  Silk  manufac- 
turer. 

Walter  &  Son.  Ribbon  and 
lace  manufacturers. 

Coy,  J.  A.     Cloth  warehouse. 

Mitre  Court. 

Smith  &  Dewey.  Lace  manu- 
facturers. 

Bishop,  J.,  &  Co.  Wholesale 
milliners. 

King's  Arms  Buildings. 

Frost,  J.,  &  Co.  British  lace 
manufacturers. 

Upton  &  Co. 

Webb,  C.  and  J.,  &  Co. 
Woollen  warehouse. 

Brocksopp.     Hosier. 

Webb  &  Robson.  Embroi- 
dered muslin  manufac- 
turers. 

Clement's  Court. 

Melville  &  Co.  Lace  and 
gimp  thread  and  sewing 
cotton  manufacturers. 

Gardner.  Fancy  cabinet 
manufactory. 

Morley,  I.  and  It.      Hosiers. 

Mc'Gregor.  Woollen  ware- 
house. 

Morley,  I.   &  It.     Hosiers. 

Lad  Lane. 


No. 

1 8  Herron,  Feversham  &  Enery. 
Stuff,  moreen,  carpet  and 
woollen  warehouse. 

20  Murley.  Waistcoat  warehouse. 

21  Bottrill.       Ribbon    manufac- 

turer. 

22  Burton.     Silk  mercer. 

23  Lewellyn,   Truman    &   Hitch- 

cock.      Manchester     ware- 
housemen. 

24  Caldicot.      Ribbon   manufac- 

turer. 

25  Swift.     Stock  manufacturer. 
Pickford  &  Co.     Castle  Inn. 

26  Woodhouse  &  Co.    Silk  ware- 

house. 

27  Scott,     Wackerbath     &     Co. 

Woollen  warehouse. 
28-29     Englefield,  L.  Haberdasher. 

3° 

32  Ball  &  Co.   Wholesale  glovers. 

33  Clark     &     Burbery.     Ribbon 

manufactory. 

34  Basset.     Woollen  warehouse. 

35  Bell.  Quill  and  pen  warehouse. 

36  Cheetin,  Watson   &  Jackson. 

Silk   and   ribbon   manufac- 
turers. 
—     Love  Lane. 

94  Jones. 

95  Bailey  &  Co. 

96  Wilson,  Mrs.     Milliner. 
97-98     Commercial  Chambers. 

99  Sherwood.     Stationer. 

100  Barnard.     Baker. 

101  Goddard,  Mr.     Offices. 

102  Bryson.     Auctioneer. 

103  Smith  &  Co.      Woollen  ware- 

house. 

104  Cooper,  Son  &  Bryson.    Man- 

chester warehousemen. 

105  Gill     &     Charlsworth.     Cloth 

warehouse. 


No. 

1 06  Aubert,      V.       Importer      of 

French  goods. 

107  Da  vies.     Pewter  Platter. 

1 08  Mosley,    J.    &   M.     Umbrella 

and  parasol  makers. 

109  Murdock  &  Venables.    Artifi- 

cial flower  warehouse, 
in     Gaunt  &  Co.     Button  manu- 
facturers. 

Maiden  Lane. 

1 1 2  Nicholls,  C.  Angel  and  Crown. 

113  Read,  T.     Silk  warehouse. 

114  Goodman,  L.  Warehouseman. 
—     St.  Michael's  Church. 

• —     Huggin  Lane. 

115  Sutton  &  Littlewood.    Haber- 

dashers. 

116  Lart,  J.     Wholesale  Hosier. 

117  Hood,  Ward  &  Hood.  Ribbon 

manufacturers. 

118  Morgan  &  Kolle.    Manchester 

warehousemen. 

119  Brittle,  G.,  &  Co.     Hosiers. 

122  Cox  &  Co.     Warehousemen. 

123  Comfort,  J.  &  J.  Woollen  and 

stuff  warehouse. 

124  Ingoldby,  T.  &  E.  Lace  ware- 

house. 

Neville,     Foster      &     Porter. 
Hosiers  and  glovers. 

Goldsmith  Street. 

124  Weldon    &  Co.     Lace  manu- 

facturers. 

125  Sardinson  &  Canning.   Scotch 

and  Manchester  warehouse- 
men. 

1 26  Smith.     Lace  Manufacturer. 

127  Nicholls,  R.  &  H.  Manchester 

warehousemen. 
Starr,  A.     Cross  Keys  Hotel. 
Livery  Stables. 
Cross  Keys  Coach  House. 
130     Clark  &  Carr.  Button  makers. 


As  will  be  noticed,  in  only  four  instances  are  there  more  firms  than  one  in  a  building. 
In  most  cases  individual  members  of  a  firm  were  still  living  with  their  families  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  building. 

Some  rebuilding  seems  to  have  taken  place  during  the  next  twenty  years,  and  in  1840 
the  number  of  houses  had  again  decreased,  but  larger  buildings  had  been  erected,  and  the 
assessment  of  the  street  greatly  increased,  standing  now  at  nearly  £8,500.  One  warehouse 
was  assessed  at  £500,  two  over  £400,  five  others  over  £200,  and  in  addition  fifteen  at  £100 
and  over  ;  the  majority  of  the  remainder  at  £50  and  over.  There  were  now  only  fourteen 
houses  assessed  at  under  £30.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  father  of  the  famous  statesman, 
was  assessed  at  No.  2  in  the  street  at  £60. 

The  refiners  (assessed  at  £160  in  1820)  at  30  and  31,  Wood  Street,  were  now  assessed  at 
£350.  The  inns  and  taverns  were  numerous  : — The  Rose  and  French  Horn  at  No.  58, 
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Bird  Cage  at  81,  Golden  Shears  at  85,  Bell  Inn  at  87.  (Outside  the  latter  was  laid  the  scene 
of  the  first  plate  of  the  series  of  six  of  the  "  Harlot's  Progress,"  painted  by  William  Hogarth 
in  1730-1).  Then  came  the  Bull's  Head  at  94,  Pewter  Platter  at  107,  Angel  and  Crown 
at  128,  and  the  Cross  Keys  Hotel,  which  was  a  coaching  inn,  opposite  a  fine  plane  tree  at  the 
west  side  of  the  south  end  of  the  street. 

The  late  Sir  Henry  Knight,  Alderman  of  the  Ward,  1874  to  1917,  informed  the  present 
writer  he  remembered  about  the  year  1850  that  near  the  Silver  Street  corner  of  the  street 
were  some  small  shops,  among  them  a  pastrycook's,  a  small  stationer's  shop,  Clements  (still 
there  but  enlarged),  a  butcher's  shop  at  the  corner  of  Silver  Street,  and  a  chemist's  at  the 
corner  of  Addle  Street,  which  was  then  entirely  a  residential  street.  Between  Addle  Street 
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and  London  Wall  there  were  many  old  residences,  and  near  the  latter  street  was  a  dyer 
and  cleaner's  business,  where  the  garments  were  hung  to  dry  across  the  street,  and  near  by 
a  retail  coal  dealer  and  a  hirer  of  trucks. 

The  next  twenty  years  saw  a  great  change  come  over  the  appearance  of  the  street. 
Residents  were  fast  leaving,  their  houses  were  taken  down,  and  the  sites,  together  with 
the  backyards  and  in  some  cases  small  gardens,  were  covered  with  warehouses  of  large 
dimensions.  In  1860  we  find  101  separate  assessments,  and  the  total  value  had  now  risen 
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to  £19,000,  one  building  being  assessed  as  much  as  £1,800,  two  others  over  £1,000,  six 
over  £500,  fifty  in  all  over  £100,  and  very  few  at  less  than  £50,  amongst  these  the  French 
Horn  at  £40.  Some  few  were  still  described  as  house  only,  eight  as  manufactory  and  ware- 
house, and  others  house  and  warehouse,  showing  that  the  residents  had  not  yet  altogether 
departed,  but  in  the  next  few  years  prosperity  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  ;  most  of 
the  remaining  small  houses  were  demolished,  and  large  warehouses  erected  in  their  place, 
with  a  great  rise  in  rateable  value.  In  1870  there  were  ninety-two  assessments  ;  the  total 
value  of  the  street  had  nearly  doubled  since  1860,  it  now  standing  at  £37,500.  We  find  one 
warehouse  assessed  at  £2,400,  one  at  £2,000,  three  over  £1,500,  twelve  over  £500,  and  only 
twelve  under  £100.  Nos.  42  and  43  were  still-  described  as  houses,  but  assessed  at  £542. 
The  Refinery  was  now  assessed  at  £917,  and  raised  in  1876  to  £1,250,  at  which  amount  it 
remained  until  1904.  In  1880  the  total  rateable  value  had  risen  on  the  eighty-four  assess- 
ments to  nearly  £50,000,  one  warehouse  being  assessed  at  £2,842,  two  others  well  over  £2,000 
each,  twenty-five  others  over  £500,  and  fifty-six  more  between  £100  and  £500. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  up  to  this  time,  in  spite  of  all  the  rebuilding  on  the  sites  of  the 
old  dwelling  houses,  no  attempt  was  made  to  widen  the  street,  which,  as  with  most  of  the 
streets  in  the  Ward,  still  remains  of  much  about  the  same  width  as  when  the  houses  were 
rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1666.  In  1866  sixty  feet  were  acquired  on  the  site  of  the  Cross  Keys 
Inn  (at  the  Cheapside  end  of  the  street)  when  it  was  about  to  be  rebuilt,  but  the  building 
(occupying  part  of  the  site  of  the  old  Mitre  Tavern)  having  a  passage-way  under  it,  as  depicted 
in  the  print  given  on  p.  83,  was  left  standing,  and  was  only  taken  down  and  the  roadway  widened 
just  previous  to  1918,  when  the  view  shown  on  p.  81  was  drawn. 

This  was  all  the  improvement  carried  out  until  1884,  when  on  the  rebuilding  of  the 
warehouses  burnt  in  the  calamitous  fire  of  8th  to  loth  December,  1882,  the  whole  of  the 
frontage  on  the  east  side  (133  yards)  from  Addle  Street  to  London  Wall  was  set  back,  2,738 
superficial  feet  being  acquired  by  the  City  authorities,  and  the  handsome  buildings  erected 
which  now  stand  on  the  site,  and  which  were  occupied  bv  Messrs.  Foster,  Porter  &  Co., 
wholesale  hosiers,  Messrs.  Rylands  &  Sons,  described  in  the  directory  as  warehousemen,  and 
Messrs.  Silber  and  Fleming,  fancy  goods  warehousemen.  The  width  is  now  as  follows  : 
From  Cheapside  to  Gresham  Street,  an  average  of  27  feet  8  inches,  and  from  here  to  London 
Wall,  an  average  of  a  foot  less.  Another  great  advance  in  the  value  of  the  houses  in  the 
street  took  place  in  the  ten  years  ending  1890,  when  we  find  the  total  assessment  to  be 
nearly  £62,000.  As  will  be  noticed  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  trades  of  the  Ward, 
Wood  Street  was  now  practically  in  the  complete  occupation  of  the  textile  or  soft-goods 
trade.  In  all  180  names  are  given  in  the  directory,  of  whom  twenty-five  were  manufac- 
turers' agents.  Many  houses  were  in  the  occupation  of  ten  to  twenty  separate  firms.  At 
this  time  eight  distinctly  foreign  names  occur.  A  disastrous  fire  in  1899  caused  many 
houses  to  be  thrown  out  of  assessment,  for  we  find  that  in  1900  there  were  only  fifty-five 
assessments,  totalling  two  thousand  pounds  less  than  in  1890,  but  in  1910  this  decrease 
had  been  much  more  than  made  up.  In  1904  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
important  firms  in  the  street  appears  for  the  last  time,  viz.,  the  Wood  Street  Smelting 
Works,  gold  and  silver  refiners,  at  No.  30,  who  had  been  carrying  on  business  in  the  Ward 
for  about  one  hundred  years. 

In  1914  there  were  130  assessments1  and  250  occupants  of  the  houses;  one  of  these 
was  occupied  by  twenty  different  firms,  others  by  from  eight  to  twelve.  Of  the  different 
persons  engaged  in  business  there  were  no  less  than  sixty-three  described  as  agents,  many 
of  these  being  agents  for  foreign  (chiefly  German)  firms.  The  French  Horn  public  house 
had  disappeared,  the  only  licensed  houses  now  being  the  Bell  and  Birdcage  at  81  (gone 
in  1918),  and  the  Bull's  Head  at  94.  Ifl  this  year  the  rateable  value  of  the  whole 
street  was  £68,180. 

(i)   Each  floor  could  be  assessed  separately  at  this  time. 
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A  short  itinerary  through  Wood  Street  at  the  present  day  may  be  found  interesting. 
Starting  from  the  narrow  entrance  in  Cheapside  we  pass  on  the  east  or  right-hand  side 
the  site  of  the  once  important  Cross  Keys  inn,  now  partly  covered  by  the  goods  receiving 
house  and  booking  office  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway ;  opposite  is  the  old 
churchyard  of  St.  Peter,  Westcheap,  within  it  the  famous  plane  tree,  still  in  a  flourishing 
condition  and  towering  high  above  the  surrounding  houses,  but  deserted  by  the  rooks  who 
not  long  since  nested  there.  A  few  yards  further  down  (on  the  right)  where  the  warehouses 
are  set  back,  is  the  site  of  the  Compter  (demolished  in  1816),  opposite  is  Goldsmith  Street 
on  part  of  the  old  Goldsmithery  district.  The  site  of  the  celebrated  Mitre  Tavern  (the 
front  of  which  was  recently  set  back)  is  a  few  yards  further  down  the  street.  Mitre  Court 
here  leads  through  into  Milk  Street.  Under  this  and  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  Compter  are 
the  wine  cellars  of  Messrs.  Norton  &  Langridge,  where  are  to  be  seen  fragments  of  the  walls 
of  vaults  or  crypts  of  some  ancient  ecclesiastical  building. 


WOOD   STREET,    LOOKING    NORTH    TO    GRESHAM    STREET.       1920. 

We  now  pass  by  many  handsome  warehouses  of  five  or  six  floors,  and  see  as  in  the  above 
illustration  Clement's  Court  on  the  right,  and  beyond,  the  frontage  in  this  street  of  Messrs. 
I.  &  R.  Morley's  extensive  premises.  From  Goldsmith  Street  on  the  left  hand  we  pass 
several  warehouses  with  various  architectural  features,  nearly  all  built  during  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  soft-goods  firms,  the  century 
old  firm  of  Brettles,  with  its  old-world  look  of  the  building,  attracting  special  attention. 

We  now  arrive  at  Huggin  Lane,  on  the  north-east  corner  of  which  is  Bank  Buildings 
(built  on  the  site  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Michael  in  1890).  These  are  occupied  by  the 
London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank,  and  by  a  large  number  of  private  business  firms. 
A  hanging  clock  is  seen  over  this  building. 
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The  building  facing  us  (as  it  appears  in  the  illustration)  stands  in  Gresham  Street,  which 
here  passes  across  Wood  Street.  It  is  occupied  by  the  Great  Northern,  Great  Central  and 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Companies  as  goods  booking  offices.  Crossing  Gresham  Street  we 
continue  our  way  to  London  Wall,  through  an  entrance  only  sufficiently  wide  for  one  vehicle 
to  pass.  On  the  left  is  the  eastern  end  of  Messr3.  Taplings'  premises,  with  a  branch  of  the 
London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank  on  the  ground  floor,  and  following  on  some  twenty 
fine  buildings  nearly  all  occupied  by  soft-goods  firms,  amongst  them  the  old-established 
firm  of  Dent,  Allcroft  &  Co.  At  the  corner  of  Oat  Lane  we  see  the  Bull's  Head,  the  sole 
remaining  public  house  in  the  street.  The  desolate  area  once  occupied  by  Messrs.  Ward, 
Sturt  &  Sharp  next  attracts  our  attention,  and  particularly  on  account  of  its  being  almost 
entirely  covered  during  the  summer  of  1921  by  a  wonderful  growth  of  wild  bracken.  (The 
buildings  were  burnt  down  in  the  first  German  Zeppelin  raid  over  the  City,  September 


WOOD    STREET,    LOOKING    TOWARDS    FORE    STREET.      1920. 

8th,  1915.)  After  leaving  Gresham  Street  we  pass  several  large  warehouses  on  the  right, 
occupied  by  many  different  firms  and  then  come  to  Love  Lane,  the  church  of  St.  Alban, 
and  Little  Love  Lane.  Reaching  Silver  Street  on  the  left  and  Addle  Street  on  the  right 
(the  entrance  to  the  last-named  street  is  seen  in  the  illustration  above  by  the  post  on  the 
pavement),  we  see  beyond  the  large  premises  (87  feet  frontage)  of  Messrs.  Foster,  Porter  &  Co. 
(who  are  described  as  wholesale  hosiers),  and  note  the  three  dormer  windows  and  a  wood 
carving  of  the  firm's  trademark,  which  are  striking  and  interesting  objects.  Then  follow 
Messrs.  Rylands'  handsome  buildings  (with  the  prominent  projecting  hanging  clock),  which 
extend  to  the  corner  of  London  Wall.  These  buildings  occupy  a  frontage  of  285  feet. 
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After  leaving  Silver  Street  (with  the  above-named  buildings  on  the  right)  we  pass 
Fell  Street  to  Hart  Street,  and  on  the  way  see  some  ten  or  twelve  buildings  of  various 
dates  of  erection,  some  probably  now  standing  as  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  These  are  occupied  by  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  soft -goods  firms,  Vyse's  being 
amongst  the  oldest  established.  The  building  facing  us  in  the  distance  is  one  described 
elsewhere  in  this  book  as  in  Fore  Street,  over  the  site  of  the  old  Elephant  Inn. 


COURTS  AND  ALLEYS. 

In  addition  to  the  streets  already  described,  there  were  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  many  courts  and  alleys  in  both  the  Inner  and  Outer  Wards  of  Cripplegate.  Stow 
mentions  the  names  of  the  few  that  were  existing  in  his  time  in  the  Inner  Ward,  which  were 
all  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666  ;  but  he  barely  indicates  that  there  were  any  in  the 
Outer  Ward.  It  was  only  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  when  people  fled  from  within  the  City's 
walls  and  erected  closely-packed  buildings  in  the  open  spaces  north  of  Fore  Street,  that 
the  nucleus  of  the  numerous  courts  and  alleys  in  the  Outer  Ward  came  to  be  formed. 

The  earliest  reliable  information  obtainable  of  these  courts  is  contained  in  Strype's 
Stow  of  1720,  and  in  the  map  of  the  ward  accompanying,  where  the  table  of  references 
gives  a  list  of  no  less  than  thirty-nine  courts  and  alleys  in  the  inner  and  eighty-three  in  the 
Outer  Ward.  Maitland's  descriptions  in  1755  are  somewhat  fuller.  Names  of  several  of 
the  courts  and  alleys  that  he  mentions,  however,  do  not  appear  in  the  rate  books  of  the 
different  parishes  in  the  ward  in  the  year  1771.  He  gives  the  names  of  courts  and  alleys 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wood  Street  as  follows  :  Courts — Flying  Horse,  Maidenhead,  Castle 
Tavern,  Mumford,  Feathers,  Crown,  and  Clement's  ;  this  last  he  describes  as  '  a  handsome 
open  place  with  good  houses.'  Alleys — Paul's,  Fryer's,  Shovel,  Paved,  Robin  Hood,  Frying 
Pan,  and  two  without  names.  In  or  near  Aldermanbury  :  Courts — Carpenter's,  Hadley's, 
Miller's,  Dyer's,  large  and  well  inhabited  by  persons  of  repute,  Fountain,  '  a  large  square 
place,  well  inhabited,  this  court  was  built  out  of  a  large  house  formerly  the  seat  of  Erasmus 
de  la  Fountaine,'  and  out  of  Love  Lane,  Berry  Court.  In  London  Wall:  Courts — Helmet, 
White  Lyon,  Red  Lion,  Cross  Keys,  Wrestler's.  Alleys — Black  Swan,  Three  Pigeon,  Angel, 
Three  Tun,  Maidenhead.  Yards — Horse,  Carpenters'.  In  the  Monkwell  Street  district: 
Courts — Windsor,  Cock's,  Bowyers',  Burge,  Curriers',  Lamb's  Chapel,  Gilbert's,  Dobins', 
Winchester,  Fell,  Winton,  Do-Little's  Yard,  Westmoreland,  and  Red  Lion  ;  and  out  of 
Philip  Lane,  Sion  Court. 

In  the  rate  books  of  1771  the  names  of  several  of  the  above  courts  and  alleys  do  not 
appear  ;  of  those  that  do  appear  are  the  following,  together  with  the  number  of  houses  and 
their  rateable  value  :  Flying  Horse,  £36  ;  Mumford  (which  was  an  important  place  of 
residence),  one  house  being  rated  at  £60,  at  £153  in  all ;  Clement's,  with  four  houses  over 
£30  each,  and  two  at  £9;  Miller's,  four  at  £32  in  all;  Dyers',  an  important  court,  six  houses 
being  rated  at  £60,  £56,  £50,  £40,  £32  and  £30  respectively  ;  Fountain,  this  contained  one 
house  or  mansion  rated  at  £89,  and  two  others,  one  at  £30  and  another  at  £17  ;  Berry,  four 
at  £16  each;  Cock's,  six  at  £8  each;  Curriers',  the  Hall  £50,  and  five  houses  £34  in  all; 
Winchester,  ten,  £77  in  all ;  Winton,  five,  £37  in  all ;  Sion,  six,  £75  in  all.  In  the  Alleys 
we  find  the  following  :  Shovel,  eleven  houses,  £104  in  all ;  Robin  Hood,  four,  £35  in  all ; 
Red  Lion,  seven,  £89  in  all ;  Frying  Pan,  four,  £33  in  all ;  Fryer's,  three,  £22  in  all.  In 
addition  to  the  above  we  find  the  following  courts  and  alleys  in  the  rate  books,  which  were 
not  mentioned  by  Maitland  :  Courts — Helmet,  five  houses,  £5  each  ;  Hand,  five,  £5  each  ; 
Bird's,  ten,  £5  each  ;  Bull's  Head,  one  at  £40,  and  two  others  £11  each  ;  Mitre,  two  at 
£60  each,  three  others,  £35  in  all ;  Godfrey's,  four,  £40  in  all ;  Mutton,  three,  £28  in  all ; 
Church  Alley,  one  at  £52,  and  three  others,  £62  in  all.  By  1820  the  number  of  courts  and 
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alleys  had  been  further  reduced  in  number,  the  names  of  Cock's,  Hand,  Red  Lion,  and  Frying 
Pan  no  longer  appearing  in  the  rate  books,  but  we  find  new  names,  viz.,  St.  Alban's,  four 
houses  at  £5  each  ;  Vincent's,  five  at  £10  each  ;  Paul's,  nine,  £119  in  all ;  Philip, 
seven  at  £7  each  ;  and  King's  Arms  Buildings,  one  at  £60,  another  at  £55,  and  six 
others  at  £30  each. 

There  was  only  a  very  small  addition  on  the  total  assessment  of  these  courts  and  alleys 
during  the  fifty  years  that  had  elapsed  since  1771,  the  total  amount  in  that  year  being  £2,000, 
and  in  1820  £2,200  ;  the  principal  increases  were  in  Fountain,  Dyers'  and  Mitre  Courts. 
Most  of  the  houses  were  still  used  entirely  as  residences,  but  the  lower  portions  of  others 
were  beginning  to  be  occupied  for  business  purposes,  and  this  feature  was  much  more  marked 
in  1840.  At  this  time  Cock's,  Berry,  Winton,  and  Sion  Courts  had  disappeared  from  the 
rate  books,  and  the  houses  incorporated  with  those  contained  in  the  adjoining  streets. 
During  the  next  forty  years  great  changes  took  place  in  the  ward,  and  the  residential  houses 
in  these  courts  were  rapidly  absorbed  as  business  premises,  with  the  result  that  the  assessments 
were  very  largely  increased.  In  1880  the  only  courts  and  alleys  that  appeared  in  the  rate 
books  were  Fountain,  Mumford,  Robin  Hood,  Bull's  Head,  Dudley,  Dyer's,  Clement's, 
Feathers,  Russia,  Winchester,  Mitre,  Godfrey,  and  Three  Nun  Courts,  Shovel  Alley,  Castle 
Yard,  and  Church  Passage  (on  the  west  side  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry).  In  1900  and  in  1914 
the  same  courts  were  in  existence  (with  practically  no  residents),  except  Bull's  Head  Court ; 
Winchester  Court  had  become  an  avenue,  and  a  St.  George's  Avenue  appears. 

Of  the  few  courts  remaining  at  the  present  day,  Mitre  Court  is  the  only  one  that  calls 
for  special  notice.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient  existing  (in  much  of  its  old  form) 
in  the  City.  It  is  entered  both  from  Wood  Street  and  Milk  Street.  Entering  near  the 
southern  end  of  the  east  side  of  the  first-named  street,  we  pass  through  a  passageway.  On 
the  left  is  seen  a  quaint  doorway  leading  into  the  tavern  known  as  the  Hole  in  the  Wall, 
which  stands  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  old  Mitre  tavern,  burnt  down  in  the  Great  Fire.  Pepys 
mentions  in  his  Diary  having  visited  it  a  short  time  before  that  terrible  calamity.  The 
whole  of  the  left-hand  side,  together  with  the  ceiling,  is  panelled  in  wood,  and  large  flagstones 
pave  the  footway.  Passing  through  we  turn  to  the  right  and  enter  the  court.  This  occupies 
an  area  of  292  yards  super.  In  the  centre  is  seen  an  entrance  to  a  wine  merchant's  cellars, 
which  occupy  part  of  those  of  the  old  Mitre  tavern,  and  there  are  indications  that  another 
portion  was  originally  part  of  the  crypt  of  an  ancient  religious  foundation.  Looking  across 
to  the  south-east  corner  we  see  the  entrance  to  a  passageway  leading  to  Milk  Street.  (This 
entrance  to  the  court  is  illustrated  and  described  when  dealing  with  that  street.)  Until 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  court  was  closed  on  alternate  days  by  gates  at  the  end  of  each 
of  the  passages,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass  in  unless  he  could  satisfy  an  official  on  duty 
that  he  had  business  to  transact  there.  The  assessment  of  the  court  in  1910  was  £1,892. 
In  1817  there  were  six  houses  in  the  court,  three  of  which  were  occupied  by  a  silk  manu- 
facturer, a  calenderer  and  glazer,  and  a  flannel  and  baize  manufacturer. 

The  above  description  of  the  court  and  passages  was  written  about  1917.  Since  then 
the  building  through  which  the  passage  ran  has  been  demolished,  the  frontage  to  Wood 
Street  set  back,  and  the  passage  re-made.  Round  the  court  itself,  towering  warehouses  have 
been  erected. 


WIDENINGS    OF    STREETS. 

As  mentioned  when  giving  a  general  description  of  the  Ward,  the  streets  are  all  narrow, 
only  .one  or  two  having  more  than  sufficient  room  for  two  vehicles  to  pass  each  other. 
Scarcely  any  widening  has  been  effected  since  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  The  largest  improve- 
ment since  that  time  was  the  widening  of  the  street  now  known  as  Gresham  Street  in  1844-45, 
when  many  houses  were  demolished  and  parts  of  their  sites  thrown  into  the  public  thorough- 
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fare.  In  1855  the  railings  of  St.  Alban's  church  were  set  back  in  Wood  Street  and  Love 
Lane.  In  1858  the  south-west  corner  of  Milk  Street  and  Cheapside  was  rounded  off  and  a 
portion  of  St.  Olave's  churchyard  in  Silver  Street  was  acquired  for  a  slight  widening  of  that 
street.  In  1866  a  small  depth  of  the  frontage  of  the  old  Cross  Keys  coaching  inn  at  the 
Cheapside  end  of  Wood  Street  was  acquired  and  the  street  slightly  widened.  At  the  present 
day  it  is  still  narrow,  and  one  wonders  how  the  stage  coaches  and  carriers'  heavy  wagons 
managed  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  inn  yard. 

In  1868  the  south-west  corner  of  Wood  Street  and  Gresham  Street  and  the  corners  of 
Goldsmith  Street  were  rounded  off.  In  the  same  year  a  house  at  each  corner  of  Milk  Street 
in  Cheapside  was  taken  and  the  street  widened  to  a  width  of  twenty-six  feet  from  Cheapside 
to  Honey  Lane  Market.  In  1876  a  small  area  at  the  south  side  of  Mitre  Court  was  thrown 
into  the  carriageway,  and  the  north-east  corner  of  Aldermanbury  Avenue  and  the  south- 
west corner  of  Wood  Street  and  Love  Lane  rounded.  In  1884  four  houses  on  the  east  side 
of  Philip  Lane  at  the  Addle  Street  end  were  set  back  a  few  feet.  In  the  same  year,  after 
a  great  fire  which  destroyed  much  property  on  this  frontage,  2,738  superficial  feet  between 
London  Wall  and  Addle  Street  were  devoted  to  making  a  highly  necessary  improvement. 
In  1885  the  footway  between  Cripplegate  Buildings  and  St.  Alphage  churchyard  on  the 
north  side  of  London  Wall  was  slightly  widened,  and  at  the  same  time  the  frontage  line 
between  St.  Alphage  church  and  Philip  Lane  was  straightened,  and  in  the  same  year  a  small 
improvement  in  Gutter  Lane  was  carried  out.  In  1887  316  feet  superficial  were  thrown 
into  the  carriageway  on  the  east  side  of  Monkwell  Street  (on  each  side  of  Winchester  Avenue). 
Six  years  later  the  frontage  of  Milk  Street  and  Russia  Row  was  set  back  a  few  feet.  In 
1897  124  feet  superficial  were  devoted  to  widening  the  street  at  51  and  52,  Aldermanbury, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  street  near  Aldermanbury  Avenue.  No  widening  of  a  street  has  been 
effected  since  that  time. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  City  authorities  have  not  been  lavish  in 
spending  money  in  improving  the  thoroughfares  of  the  Ward,  which  has  so  largely  contri- 
buted to  improvements  of  the  thoroughfares  of  other  wards. 


RATEABLE  VALUE. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  more  than  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  value  of 
property,  the  relative  importance  of  a  ward,  or  of  the  population,  until  comparatively 
recent  times.  The  few  facts  that  have  been  obtained  show  that  the  Within  Ward  usually 
filled  a  not  unimportant  place  in  the  autonomy  of  the  City.  In  1320  the  ward  was  assessed 
at  £77  45.  nd.,  only  three  other  wards  being  higher,  Dowgate  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
list  at  £106  35.,  whilst  Lime  Street  was  at  the  bottom  at  £i  45.  id.  In  the  year  1393 
Parliament  enacted  that  the  twenty-five  wards  should  be  rated  or  assessed.  The  highest 
assessments  in  this  year  upon  any  of  the  wards  were  those  on  Cheap,  and  Cordwainers' 
Street,  which  were  taxed  at  £72  i6s.  each,  Farringdon  £54,  Bridge  £50,  Tower  £46,  Cripple- 
gate  Within  and  Walbrook  £40  each,  and  the  other  wards  at  varying  smaller  amounts, 
Lime  Street  being  the  lowest  at  £2. 

The  information  as  to  the  value  of  a  ward,  obtainable  from  the  parish  rate  books,  is 
small  and  so  uncertain  until  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  it  is  thought 
more  desirable  to  give  information  from  that  time  than  to  give  vague  figures  of  an  earlier 
date.  From  the  year  1771  the  total  amounts  of  the  assessments  in  the  ward  can  be  given 
with  approximate  accuracy.  In  the  introductory  chapter  to  the  Streets  it  is  stated  that  the 
rates  were  assessed  and  collected  in  parishes  or  precincts,  which  were  con-terminous  with 
each  other,  and  which  were  wholly  or  partly  contained  within  the  ward. 
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The  parishes  in  the  Inner  Ward  were  the  ecclesiastical  parishes  of  St.  Alban,  Wood 
Street,  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Aldermanbury,  St.  Alphage,  London  Wall,  St.  Michael,  Wood 
Street — all  of  these  were  entirely  within  the  ward — and  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  St.  Olave,  Silver  Street,  St.  Peter,  Westcheap,  and  St.  John  Zachary,  which  were 
only  partly  within  the  ward.  The  precincts  bore  the  same  names.  For  an  explanation  of- 
the  term  precinct  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  special  chapter  devoted  to  the  subject. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  these  parishes  or  precincts,  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
tables  for  the  years  1790,  1820,  and  1840,  which  give  the  number  of  assessments,  and  the 
amount  collected  in  each  parish  or  precinct  in  the  Inner  Ward— 


1790. 

1820. 

1840. 

No.  of  As- 
sessments. 

Amount  Collected. 

™^l      Amount  Collected. 

No.  of  As- 
sessments. 

Amount  Collected. 

St.  Alban,  Wood  Street  . 

103 

£99    7    6 

107 

£106  18     7 

87 

£160     6     2 

St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury 

114 

126  ii     4 

115 

142  18  10 

96 

200     7    8 

St.  Alphage,  London  Wall 

144 

78     i     o 

152 

81     5     6 

134 

107    4    6 

St.  Michael,  Wood  Street 

77 

66     2     8 

89 

79  18     o 

64 

159      2      3 

St.  Mary  Magdalene    . 

59 

82     o    8 

61 

74    5     4 

44 

104     8     4 

St.  Lawrence  Jewry    . 

53 

70  19    4 

63 

81     6    o 

49 

120     5     o 

St.  Olave,  Silver  Street    . 

42 

22     5     6 

50 

27  13  ii 

46 

34     i     3 

St.  Peter,  Westcheap  .     . 

25 

42  13     4 

26 

42  14     o 

26 

77     7    o 

St.  John  Zachary   .     . 

24 

18  13     8 

25 

19  18    o 

25 

34  12     5 

641 

£606  15     o 

688 

£656  18     2 

57i 

£997  14    7 

In  1860  the  number  of  houses  assessed  had  fallen  to  433.  In  1908  there  were  440,  of 
which  there  were  100  in  Wood  Street,  sixty-five  in  Aldermanbury,  thirty-four  in  Gresham 
Street,  and  thirty  in  Milk  Street. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  ward  at 
various  periods — 


1771. 
£16,859 

1790. 
£18,352 

1800.                    1810. 
£17,889            £19,294 

1820.                    1830. 
£19,707            £29,486 

1840. 
£34,200 

1850. 
£46,222 

1860.  1870.  1880.  1890.  1900.  1910.  1914-  1921. 

£57,002        £111,674         £159,319         £190,619         £196,195         £215,205         £220,100         £218,631 


As  will  be  noted  no  less  a  sum  than  £100,000  was  added  to  the  rateable  value  between 
1860  and  1880.  At  this  time  many  of  the  old  mansions  which  for  some  years  past  were 
used  as  warehouses,  were  demolished,  together  with  blocks  of  smaller  houses,  and  high 
buildings  erected  in  their  place,  in  fact  nearly  half  the  ward  was  rebuilt.  For  the  next  ten 
years  the  increase  in  value  was  comparatively  small.  A  decrease  occurred  in  1894,  the  result 
of  buildings  being  thrown  out  of  assessment  in  consequence  of  a  severe  fire.  Included  in 
the  above  various  assessments  on  houses  were  the  five  churches  standing  in  the  ward,  viz., 
St.  Alban,  on  an  area  of  779  square  yards,  St.  Michael,  408,  St.  Olave,  335,  St.  Alphage,  786, 
and  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  842.  These  were  assessed  at  2d.  per  square  yard  from  1771  to 
1880,  when  the  amount  was  reduced  to  i\d.  as  it  stands  at  the  present  day. 
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NUMBER  OF  HOUSES. 

In  1771  the  number  of  houses  assessed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  650,  and  in  1790  641, 
and  in  Kearsley's  "  London  Register  "  of  1787  the  number  is  given  as  757,  the  numbers  in 
the  nine  precincts  being  as  follows  : — St.  Alphage,  159  ;  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  136  ; 
St.  Alban,  Wood  Street,  112  ;  St.  Michael,  Wood  Street,  95  ;  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  72  ; 
St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  70  ;  St.  Olave,  Silver  Street,  57  (of  which  four  were  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary  Staining)  ;  St.  Peter,  Westcheap,  33  ;  and  St.  John  Zachary,  23. 

The  Imperial  Census  gives  the  following  table  of  the  number  of  inhabited  and  uninhabited 
houses  from  the  year  1801,  by  which  it  will  be  clearly  seen  the  rate  of  withdrawal  of  the 
residents  to  make  room  for  the  growing  trade  of  the  ward.  It  will  be  noted  that  until 
1841  very  few  houses  were  returned  as  uninhabited — probably  those  that  were  so  returned 
were  temporarily  without  tenants  and  were  not  houses  wholly  devoted  to  business  purposes. 
In  1861  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  houses  were  still  inhabited  by  a  sleeping  population, 
but  ten  years  later  the  proportion  was  just  the  reverse.  In  1881  a  fourth  only  was  inhabited, 
and  in  1901  only  fifty-four  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  houses  in  the  ward  had 
sleeping  occupants,  and  these  were  chiefly  caretakers. 


Date. 

Inhabited. 

Uninhabited. 

Date. 

Inhabited. 

Uninhabited. 

Date. 

Inhabited. 

Uninhabited. 

1801 

690 

20 

1841 

603 

36 

1881 

89 

375 

1811 

731 

32 

1851 

495 

98 

1891 

64 

393 

1821              658 

22 

1861 

420 

223 

1901 

54 

457 

1831              60  I 

7° 

1871 

151 

291 

1911 

20 

500 

POPULATION. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  the  number  of  persons  resident  in  the  ward  in 
early  times,  probably  the  population  was  comparatively  scanty,  as  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
twenty  acres  it  occupied  was  covered  by  large  houses  with  gardens  attached.  In  1631  we 
find  the  number  of  residents  given  in  the  Bills  of  Mortality  as  4,231,  which  stated  that  there 
were  rather  more  than  200  persons  living  in  each  acre.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Plague  in  1665,  about  the  same  number  of  people  were  living  in  the  ward,  but  by 
reason  of  its  ravages,  and  of  the  Great  Fire  in  the  following  year,  the  numbers  were  greatly 
reduced,  and  as  after  the  fire  many  of  them  settled  outside  the  City  walls,  the  numbers 
residing  in  the  ward  for  the  next  hundred  years  were  fewer  than  in  1631. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Bills  of  Mortality  show  that  4,706 
persons  inhabited  the  seven  parishes  in  the  ward,  their  numbers  increasing  in  1811  to  4,921, 
and  thereafter  decreasing,  in  1821  to  4,854,  in  1831  to  4,087,  in  1841  to  3,940,  in  1851  to 
3,666,  and  in  the  next  ten  years  very  rapidly  decreasing,  for  in  1861  only  2,432  persons  slept 
in  the  ward,  and  only  just  over  half  that  number,  namely,  1,283  m  1871,  decreasing  again 
by  half  the  number  during  the  next  ten  years.  In  1891  the  number  was  486,  and  in  1901 
449.  The  numbers  during  these  last  ten  years  were  chiefly  young  men,  living  in  the 
premises  of  wholesale  drapery  firms. 

In  the  hundred  years  from  1801  to  1901  St.  Alphage  nearly  always  contained  the  largest 
number  of  inhabitants,  followed  by  St.  Olave,  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  St.  Alban,  St.  Michael, 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  St.  Peter,  Westcheap,  in  the  order  named.  From  1861  to  the 
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present  day  the  parish  of  St.  Alban,  Wood  Street,  has  retained  more  of  its  resident  popu- 
lation than  other  parishes,  in  consequence  of  the  assistants  of  several  of  the  wholesale 
drapery  firms  '  living  in.' 

The  Imperial  Census  of  1911  gives  the  numbers  of  the  separate  occupiers  sleeping  in 
the  ward  as  forty,  and  a  total  of  345  persons,  of  whom  235  were  males  and  no  females. 
Of  forty  described  as  occupiers,  six  were  large  wholesale  drapery  firms  in  whose  premises 
203  persons,  chiefly  youths  and  young  men,  passed  the  night.  At  the  present  day  it  is 
estimated  that  less  than  one  hundred  persons  in  all  sleep  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
ward,  only  ten  of  whom  on  their  own  business  premises.  During  the  time  of  the  gradual 
decrease  of  the  sleeping  population,  the  numbers  engaged  in  business  in  the  ward  during  the 
working  hours  of  the  day  gradually  increased.  No  Government  census  of  the  day  popu- 
lation has  been  taken,  but  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  do  so.  Its  first  return  was  published  in  1881,  when  the  number  of  people  employed  in 
the  ward  was  returned  as  10,723  ;  that  number  rose  in  1891  to  13,485,  of  whom  1,117  were 
principals  of  business  firms.  No  day  census  was  taken  between  this  time  and  1911,  when 
it  was  then  found  that  the  numbers  were  13,105,  including  principals,  who  numbered  1,076, 
a  decrease  of  380  on  the  previous  census. 
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THE    OUTER    WARD. 

UNLIKE  the  City  within  the  Walls,  which  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  was 
fairly  well  filled  with  houses  and  inhabitants,  the  district  to  the  north  of  the  City 
was  probably  bare,  desolate,  and  devoid  of  habitations  until  toward  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror.  From  the  fact  that  St.  Giles'  church  was  built  just  outside  the  north  wall 
in  the  year  1090,  it  is  permissible  to  think  that  a  population  was  then  springing  up  in  its 
neighbourhood.  For  the  next  century  or  so  the  inhabitants  were  comparatively  few,  living 
in  houses  built  upon  the  higher  ground  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  ward.  From  a  perusal 
of  the  wills  and  deeds  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Husting  we  find  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  above-named  district  had  improved,  and  was  fairly  well  covered 
with  houses,  although  on  the  east  of  what  is  now  Milton  Street  to  the  Moorfields  and  away 
north  to  where  now  is  Beech  Lane  and  Chiswell  Street,  it  was  still  of  a  rough  and  swampy 
character,  with  here  and  there  a  few  poor  houses. 

The  ward  was  intersected  by  six  principal  streets,  namely,  Fore  Street,  probably  so 
named  as  being  before  the  Gate,  and  "  le  More  Street,"  one  a  continuation  of  the  other,  running 
parallel  with  and  next  to  the  bank  of  the  City  ditch  (fifty  to  eighty  feet  broad)  from  the 
Gate  to  the  lane  leading  on  to  the  Moor,  Everardeswell  Street  (now  part  of  Chiswell 
Street)  ;  Beech  Lane,  Beech  Street,  and  the  Barbican  forming  the  northern  boundary  ;  Red 
Cross  Street,  Whitecross  Street,  Milton  Street  (then  Grub  Street),  running  between  it  and 
Fore  Street. 

The  following  are  general  references  to  houses,  etc.,  in  the  Husting  Rolls  :— 

1272. — The  last  will  of  Geoffrey  de  Ambresbure,  goldsmith,  gives  and  assigns  houses,  gardens  and  rents  in  the 
parish  of  S.  Giles  without  Cruppelgate.  1275. — A  house  at  the  gate  of  the  Church  of  S.  Giles  without  Crepelegate. 
5276. — A  house  at  the  Red  Cross.  1277. — Peter  Pourte  bequeathed  to  John  Senescall,  priest,  the  house  near  the 
Red  Cross,  in  the  parish  of  S.  Giles  without  Crepelegate.  1278. — A  capital  messuage,  with  two  gates  and  a  garden 
extending  to  la  More.  1279. — All  his  houses  opposite  le  More  without  Crepelgate.  1283. — Houses  without  Cripelgate 
at  the  White  Cross.  1293. — A  house  in  the  parish  of  S.  Giles  without  Crepelegate  near  the  Red  Cross.  1296. — Rents 
and  tenements  in  the  Moor  without  Crepelegate.  1298. — A  house  called  le  Taninghus.  1308. — A  tenement  in  the 
parish  of  S.  Giles  without  Crepelgate,  extending  up  to  the  garden  of  the  Dean  of  S.  Paul  towards  the  west.  1310. — A 
capital  brewhouse  opposite  the  church  of  S.  Giles.  1317. — Certain  houses  within  Krepelgate  (between  the  years 
1328  and  1332  Crupulgate,  as  thus  spelt,  occurs  many  times).  1342. — Ralph  Pycot  bequeaths  to  John  his  son,  his 
brewhouse  in  the  parish  of  S.  Giles  Crepelgate  so  that  the  said  John  have  his  soul  in  remembrance  and  distribute 
alms  and  pray  for  him,  as  a  good  son  is  bound  to  do  for  his  father.  1349. — A  tenement  called  le  Brewehous.  1358. — A 
brewery  and  house  called  le  Tanhous.  1361. — A  tenement  called  le  ledenporch.  1385. — Among  other  bequests  of 
houses  in  Barbican  in  the  parish  of  S.  Giles  without  Crepulgate,  one  Richard  Herengeye  gave  the  great  gate  (cum 
magno  portu)  called  le  Brodegate  in  the  same  street  and  parish.  1 502 . — The  Cok  on  the  hynde  is  mentioned. 

A  very  strong  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  in  1414  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
district,  more  especially  towards  the  north  and  east,  where  lay  the  Moor.  Ditches  were 
dug  to  drain  the  Moor  and  paths  and  causeways  made  across  it  to  Finsbury  and  Hoxton, 
a  postern  being  made  in  the  city  wall  at  a  point  where  now  is  Moorgate  Street.  Such  was 
the  character  of  the  district  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  saw  further  efforts  of  the  City  authorities  to  improve  its  character. 

Stow1  tells  us  that  in  1512  the  "  Mayor  caused  divers  Dikes  to  be  cast,  and 
made  to  drein  the  waters  of  the  sayde  More  fields,  with  bridges  arched  over  them, 
and  the  groundes  about  to  bee  levelled,  whereby  the  sayd  fielde  was  made  somewhat  more 
commodious,  but  yet  it  stoode  full  of  noysome  waters."  And  again  in  1527,  the  "  Mayor 
caused  divers  sluces  to  bee  made  to  convey  the  sayd  waters  over  the  Towne  ditch,  into  the 
course  of  Walbrooke."  This  improved  condition  of  the  Moor  caused  many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  to  build  for  themselves  residences  in  the  district.  Documents  in  the  Rolls  Office 
referring  to  St.  Giles  Without  Cripplegate  in  the  year  1522  show  the  value  of  land  and  also 
the  class  of  the  inhabitants  :  Lady  Mary  Willoughby  is  rated  in  lands  500  marks,  in  goods 

(i)  1603,  p.  430. 


6oo  marks  ;  Garter  King  of  Arms,  £40  ;  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  in  goods  £40,  in  fees  £20  ; 
Sir  William  Bulmer,  in  lands,  £30  ;  and  many  other  men  of  good  station  are  mentioned  ; 
we  also  know  that  during  this  century  a  number  of  distinguished  men  were  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Giles,  among  others  may  be  mentioned  Sir  Henry  Grey,  knight,  son  and  heir 
to  George  Grey,  Earl  of  Kent,  1562,  and  Reginald  Grey,  Earl  of  Kent.  Stow  says  that  in 
consequence  of  the  fire  in  1545,  which  destroyed  the  interior  of  the  church,  the  monuments 
of  the  dead  in  this  church  are  very  few  but  "  notwithstanding  I  have  read  the  following," 
and  he  then  gives  the  names  of  thirty  or  forty  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  the  rank  of 
Esquire,  the  majority  of  whom  were  no  doubt  residents  in  the  parish. 

In  1347  the  whole  ward  (within  and  without  the  walls)  returned  six  members  to  the 
Common  Council,  and  in  1569  two  separate  wards  were  constituted  out  of  the  one  ward. 
Stow  informs  us  that  in  1598  the  Within  Ward  had  eight  representatives  and  the  Outer 
Ward  two.  A  redistribution  of  the  number  of  Common  Councilmen  of  some  of  the  wards 
took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  Ward  Without  then  probably 
obtained  two  more  members,  but  it  was  not  until  1826  that  it  obtained  by  much  perseverance 
and  petitioning  to  the  Common  Council,  its  present  number  of  eight.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Ward  Without  the  walls  was  considered  to  be  of  small  municipal  importance  in 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Stow  describes  the  ward  as  follows  :— 

"  Without  Cripplcgatc,  Forcstreetc  runneth  thwart  before  the  gate,  from  against  the  north  side  of  Saint  Giles's 
church,  along  to  More  lane  end,  and  to  a  Posternc  lane  ende  that  runneth  betwixt  the  towne  ditch  on  the  south,  and 
certaine  gardens  on  the  north  almost  to  Moregate,  at  the  east  of  which  lane  is  a  pot-maker's  house,  which  house, 
with  all  other  the  gardens,  houses,  and  allies  on  that  side  the  Morefieldes,  till  ye  come  to  a  bridge  and  cow-house 
near  unto  Fensburie  court,  is  all  of  Criplegate  ward  :  then  to  turne  back  again  through  the  said  Posterne  lane  to  More 
lane,  which  More  lane  with  all  the  allies  and  buildings  there,  is  of  this  warde,  after  that  is  Grubstreete,  more  than 
halfe  thereof  to  the  streightning  of  the  streete,  next  is  Whitecrosse  streete  up  to  the  end  of  Beech  lane,  and  then 
Redcrosse  streete  wholy,  with  a  part  of  Golding  lane,  even  to  the  postes  there  placed,  as  a  bounder. 

Later  on  we  find  Stow  writing  very  slightingly  of  the  character  of  the  district,  saying 
that  it  was  populated  by  people  of  indifferent  character  carrying  on  many  nefarious 
occupations.  That  may  have  been  so  at  the  Moorfields  end  of  the  ward,  but  to  the  west, 
where  lies  Whitecross  Street,  Redcross  Street,  and  the  Barbican,  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
were  continuing  to  build  their  houses  and  mansions,  and  bringing  around  them  many  of  the 
cultured  men  of  the  time.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  centuries  we  find  the  names  of  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  from 
Sussex,  Northampton,  Herts,  Gloucester,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  Essex,  having 
their  town  houses  here,  and  high  officials  using  their  parish  church  of  St.  Giles  for  the 
christenings,  marriages  and  burials  of  their  families.  The  houses,  however,  built  a  hundred 
years  before,  were  fast  becoming  obsolete  in  style  and  accommodation,  and  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  then  being  erected  nearer  the  King's  Court  at  Whitehall,  where  gentlefolk 
from  all  parts  were  setting  up  their  town  houses.  The  titled  classes  then  began  to  leave 
Cripplegate,  but  the  district  about  Redcross  Street  and  the  Barbican  was  still  inhabited 
by  good  middle-class  people,  who  enjoyed  the  garden,  houses  and  grounds  of  which  this 
part  of  the  ward  had  long  been  famous.  This  state  of  things  continued  nearly  until  the 
time  of  the  Great  Fire  of  1666 — which  did  not  touch  the  Outer  Ward,  although  St.  Giles' 
church  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  The  influx  of  people  driven  out  of  the  City  within  the 
walls  was  then  so  great  that  the  Outer  Ward  was  overwhelmed  with  families  seeking  any 
place  in  which  they  could  make  a  home,  or  erect  any  covering  over  their  heads,  the  eastern 
or  moor-side  of  the  ward  becoming  especially  crowded  with  poor  houses,  which  eventually 
became  mean  courts  and  alleys,  and  the  homes  of  a  disreputable  class  of  person,  ever  giving 
trouble  to  the  civic  magistrates. 

Ogilby's  Map  of  London,  published  eleven  years  after  the  Great  Fire,  shows  a  striking 
picture  of  the  multitudinous  courts  and  alleys  that  had  sprung  up.  These  are  all  mentioned 
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in  the  chapter  of  this  book  devoted  to  the  streets,  courts  and  alleys  at  different  periods. 
The  streets  in  the  ward  remained  much  the  same  from  the  time  when  Agas  issued  his 
map  about  1570,  through  Stow  and  Maitland's  time  (circa  1600-1756),  until  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  was  made  through  the  ward  to  Moorfields.  Many  of  the  houses  which 
had  been  inhabited  by  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  literary  men  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  stood  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries,  and  were  then  demolished,  but  other  houses  which  old  inhabitants  remember 
as  standing  in  their  time  in  the  Barbican,  Redcross  Street,  and  other  localities  were  still 
left  in  some  of  the  surrounding  streets.  But  all  these  in  turn  had  seen  their  day,  and  from 
natural  decay  and  unsuitability  for  modern  requirements  were  removed,  and  in  the  seventies 
and  eighties  of  the  last  century  substantial  warehouses  and  factories  took  their  place. 

Maitland  says  very  little  of  the  general  condition  of  the  ward,  confining  himself  chiefly 
to  describing  the  situation  and  general  appearance  of  the  streets  ;  he  says  the  ward  occupied 
a  large  tract  of  ground,  containing  several  streets,  and  all  crowded  with  courts  and  alleys  ; 
the  chief  are  Fore  Street,  the  Postern  Street,  Back  Street  in  Little  Moorfields,  Moor  Lane, 
Grub  Street,  Whitecross  Street,  Redcross  Street,  Beech  Lane,  Golden  Lane,  Barbican,  and 
Jewin  Street. 

Practically  no  detailed  information  of  the  state  of  the  ward  is  to  be  obtained  from 
any  printed  books  from  Maitland's  time  to  our  own,  but  the  records  of  the  Corporation  and 
the  rate  books  of  St.  Giles'  parish  come  to  our  aid,  from  which  an  account  can  be  presented 
of  the  ward's  general  appearance  during  the  last  century  and  a  half.  From  these  books 
we  gather  much  information  of  various  kinds  which  will  help  to  build  up  a  more  or  less 
accurate  account  of  the  changes  that  have  come  about  in  transforming  the  ward  to  its 
present  prosperous  state. 

From  the  rate  books  we  gather  the  following  particulars  of  the  value  of  houses  in  some 
of  the  streets  in  1771.  In  this  year  there  were  1,550  houses  on  the  rate  books,  but  only  about 
thirtv  were  assessed  at  £50  or  over  ;  the  great  majority  being  assessed  under  £10,  and  many 
of  these  as  low  as  £3,  and  the  annual  amount  collected  only  6d.  on  each.  A  house  assessed 
at  £20  paid  35.  <\d.  per  annum  in  1791.  Of  the  1,642  houses  assessed  in  1820  there  were 
only  fifty-eight  at  £50  and  over,  twenty-one  in  Redcross  Street,  four  in  Whitecross  Street, 
twenty-four  in  Fore  Street,  and  nine  in  Grub  Street  precincts.  In  this  year  only  twenty 
houses  were  returned  as  empty. 

At  this  period  most  of  the  buildings  assessed  were  described  as  house,  with  a  few  as 
house  and  shop,  or  house  and  warehouse.  There  were  stables  for  horses  in  White  Street, 
Moor  Lane,  Chapel  Street,  Milton  Street,  and  Tenter  Street,  and  a  large  cow-house  by 
Bridgewater  Square ;  a  forge  and  shop  in  Ropemaker  Street  was  rated  at  £70.  Most  of 
the  streets  with  the  exception  of  Barbican,  Redcross  Street  and  Fore  Street  were  narrow, 
ill-paved  and  dangerous  to  the  increasing  wheeled  traffic.  A  beginning  towards  improving 
this  state  of  things  was  made  in  1809  by  the  inhabitants  petitioning  the  Corporation  to 
improve  Fore  Street,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  streets  in  this  book. 

In  1850  there  were  15,147  square  yards  in  the  ward  occupied  by  churches,  chapels, 
churchyards,  and  other  open  spaces. 

Of  the  sixteen  hundred  buildings  in  the  ward  in  1852,  we  find  that  only  sixty-five  were 
described  as  warehouses,  showing  that  the  ward  was  but  very  slowly  following  in  the  steps 
of  the  Inner  Ward,  and  becoming  a  business  centre.  Of  these  warehouses  a  large  proportion 
were  rated  from  £100  to  £150  per  annum,  and  a  few  of  the  old-established  firms,  such  as 
Warners,  the  bellfounders,  in  Jewin  Crescent  and  Redcross  Street ;  Gibbs,  the  soapmakers, 
in  Hanover  Court ;  Scholes,  the  carriers,  in  Cripplegate  Buildings  ;  Hall,  the  hat  manufacturers, 
in  London  Wall ;  Morrisons,  the  wholesale  drapers,  who  occupied  Nos.  104-107,  Fore  Street ; 
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Smee's,  furniture  manufacturers,  in  Moorfields,  all  held  premises  rated  at  between  £200 
and  £300  per  annum.  The  Whitecross  Street  Debtors'  Prison  seems  to  have  been  rated 
to  the  Chamberlain  of  London  in  three  portions,  namely,  Redcross  Street  £206,  Whitecross 
Street  £370,  Fore  Street  £20.  All  the  shops  were  still  essentially  retail,  Fore  Street  being 
the  chief  trading  street  on  the  north  side  of  the  City,  where  many  people  were  carrying  on 
good  substantial  businesses,  but  both  this  street  and  Whitecross  Street  were  still  the  happy 
hunting  ground  of  the  costermonger  and  stallkeeper  as  they  had  been  for  many  years  before 
this  time.  Their  customers  were  numerous,  for  all  the  courts  and  alleys  were  full  of  some 
of  the  poorest  of  the  working-classes  of  the  City,  and  of  hundreds  of  people  of  both  sexes 
who  did  the  ward  no  credit.  Disreputable  public  houses  and  other  haunts  of  vice  were 
still  too  numerous.  In  several  of  the  chief  streets  were  to  be  found  manufacturers  of  wares 
of  an  unsavoury  character,  which  are  not  now  tolerated  within  the  walls  of  the  City,  such 
as  soap  boilers,  coffee  roasters,  tripe-dressers,  and  many  livery  stable  keepers. 

Practically  no  widenings  of  the  streets  or  general  improvements  were  carried  out  until 
the  third  quarter  of  the  century  had  opened.  A  map  of  St.  Giles'  parish  in  1855  furnished 
by  the  vestry,  clearly  shows  that  the  streets  of  the  ward  were  practically  unaltered  from 
Maitland's  time,  as  with  the  exception  of  the  three  principal  streets,  the  houses  in  the  other 
streets  and  in  the  numerous  courts  and  alleys  were  small,  poor,  and  in  many  cases  disre- 
putable ;  in  fact  the  district  gave  the  City  magistrates  as  much  trouble  as  was  given  by  the 
people  of  the  ward  in  the  time  of  Stow. 

The  gradual  change  and  migration  to  the  suburbs  that  took  place  amongst  the  old 
residents — commenced  rather  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century — is  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  figures  :  In  1843  out  of  523  Parliamentary  voters,  sixty-one  only  were 
non-resident,  half  of  whom  lived  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  their  business  premises  ; 
of  the  others  the  majority  lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  City,  in  such  districts  as  Islington, 
Dalston,  Stoke  Newington,  and  Stamford  Hill,  a  few  at  Blackheath  and  Greenwich,  and  two 
or  three  in  West  End  districts.  There  were  629  voters  in  1860,  of  whom  only  seventy-four 
were  non-resident.  A  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  migration  of  the  inhabitants  by  the 
making  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  through  the  ward  during  the  sixties,  many  of  them 
leaving  their  old  residences  for  such  places  as  Sydenham,  Forest  Hill,  Catford,  Sidcup, 
Addiscombe,  Bexley,  St.  Mary  Cray  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  to  Kensington, 
Maida  Vale,  St.  John's  Wood  and  further  afield  on  the  north  side  to  Highgate,  Hampstead, 
Tottenham,  Walthamstow,  and  other  pretty  villages  in  Essex.  So  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  in  1870  no  less  than  234  out  of  the  663  voters  were  non-resident,  in  1880 
493  out  of  673,  and  in  1892  only  185  out  of  1,012  voters  were  still  living  in,  and  carry- 
ing on  business  in  the  ward.  By  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  residential 
character  of  the  ward  had  practically  passed. 


For  further  information  respecting  the  history  of  the  Outer  Ward,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  succeeding  chapters  dealing  with  the  churches  of  St.  Giles  and  St.  Bartholomew, 
its  thirty-four  streets,  courts,  and  alleys,  the  number  of  houses,  rateable  values,  and 
population  at  various  periods. 
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THE    CHURCH    OF    ST.    GILES,    CRIPPLEGATE. 

FROM  old  authorities  it  is  found  that  the  builder  of  St.  Giles'  Church  was  one  Alfune, 
afterwards  the  first  Hospitaller  of  the  Priory  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  it  is- 
worthy  of  note  that  he  is  related  to  have  given  material  assistance  to  Rahere  the 
monk  (described  by  Weever  as  a  "  pleasant,  conceited,  wittie  gentleman  "),  who  about 
this  time  was  erecting  the  neighbouring  church  of  Saint  Bartholomew. 

The  building  of  Alfune's  church  was  completed  in  the  year  1090  and  was  dedicated 
to  Saint  Giles,  whose  festival  falls  on  the  first  of  September,  and  to  whom  in  the  United 
Kingdom  there  are  over  one  hundred  and  forty  churches  dedicated,  several  of  these,  as 
here,  just  outside  a  City  Gate. 

The  Wills  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Husting  commence  in  the  year  1258,  and  it  is  remark- 
able to  note  the  large  number  of  entries  referring  to  the  church  and  parish  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate.  During  the  following  three  hundred  years  a  larger  number  of  references  are 
made  to  the  church  than  to  any  other  in  London.  From  these  entries — a  few  being  here 
given  as  examples — it  will  be  seen  that  the  parishioners  seem  to  have  been  most  anxious 
to  maintain  the  fabric  of  their  church,  and  the  various  services  performed  therein,  in  a 
sufficient  and  proper  manner.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  all  reference 
to  bequests  for  chantries,  obits  (or  other,  what  in  aftertime  were  called  "  superstitious  uses  "), 
almost  entirely  ceased,  the  bequests  after  this  time  being  made  in  favour  of  the  testator's 
Livery  Company,  or  to  the  Mayor,  Commonalty  and  Citizens  of  London,  and  as  it  is  often 
expressed  "  to  their  only  and  proper  use." 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  entries  in  the  Husting  Rolls  : — 

1275.  John  de  Hayleghee  gave  "  to  the  fabric  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles  without  Crepelgate  twelve  pence  quit 
rent,"  and  in  the  same  year  his  relict  gave  to  the  fabric  "  the  house  which  she  and  her  husband  bought  of  Henry  le 
Paumer  in  Redcrochestrete,"  in  return  for  permission  to  be  buried  within  the  said  church. 

1280.  Geoffrey  de  Catenham.  painter-stainer,  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  "  for  the  service  of  the  church  of 
S.  Giles  without  Crepelgate,  and  for  maintaining  a  lamp  therein." 

1309.  Richard  le  Brus,  tanner,  bequeathed  to  John  and  Thomas,  his  sons,  and  to  Matilda,  his  daughter,  "  his 
tenement  in  the  parish  of  S.  Giles  without  Crepelgate  in  successive  tail  ;  remainder  to  pious  uses.      A  taper  of  four 
pounds  of  wax  to  be  maintained  before  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  said  church,  by  the  holder  of  the  tenement  for  the 
time  being." 

1310.  Albric  de  Finchingfeld,  son  of  Walter  de  Finchingfeld,  late  Alderman,  gave  a  certain  piece  of  land  to  be 
devoted  to  "  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  the  Church  of  St.  Giles  without  Creplegate." 

1350.  Walter  de  Stokwell,  "peyntour,"  made  bequests  to  the  church  of  S.  Giles  near  Crepelgate  and  the  ministers 
thereof  for  funeral  expenses,  etc.  Also  "  to  the  altar  of  S.  Mary  de  pictoribus  an  entire  vestment  with  cope  of  the  value 
of  one  hundred  shillings  ;  to  the  said  church  of  S.  Giles,  a  gilt  cloth  of  the  value  of  four  pounds  to  be  used  at  funerals, 
the  same  to  be  placed  over  his  body  [whilst  being  conveyed  1  towards  the  church  when  God  should  so  will,  and  to  the 
rood  of  S.  Mary  (trabi  beate  Marie)  in  the  same  church  ten  shillings." 

1352.  John  Atte  Bataylle,  weaver,  orders  "  that  he  be  buried  in  the  gangway  of  the  church,"  and  makes  bequests 
to  "  the  work  of  the  said  church,  the  high  altar,  the  rood  of  the  blessed  Mary  in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  Ministers 
of  the  same."  He  wills  that  his  body  be  wrapped  in  a  hair  shirt,  and  that  the  usual  funeral  expenses  be  given  to  the 
poor." 

1368.  Hugh  Peyntour.     Bearing  in  mind  the  words  to  Hezekiah,  "  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou  shalt  die 
and  not  live,"  he  makes  his  Will,  and  orders  "  that  he  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  S.  Giles  without  Cripulgate  near 
his  child,"  and  makes  bequests  to  the  church,  its  belfry,  high  altar,  etc.  ;  also  to  the  light  of  the  painters  (lumini 
pictorum)  in  S.  Mary's  Chapel,  and  various  Ministers  therein,  the  several  lights  of  H.  Trinity  and  S.  Mary,  the  light 
called  "  Salve,"  and  the  light  of  the  Fraternity  of  S.  George  in  the  same  church. 

1369.  Thomas  in  the  Hale,  courreour,  orders  "  that  he  be  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Giles  without  Crepulgate," 
and  bequeaths  "  his  dwelling  house  and  others  in  Whytecrouchestret  to  pay  his  debts  and  to  maintain  a  chantry  in 
the  aforesaid  church." 

1390.  Matthew  Assheby,  brewer,  desires  to  be  buried  in  the  postern  (in  posterula)  of  the  church,  and  makes  a 
bequest  to  Sir  John  Trowbridge,  the  Vicar,  and  to  the  aforesaid  Vicar  and  the  Masters  of  the  Fraternity  of  S.  Mary  and 
S.  Gilesl  within  the  church  of  S.  Giles  he  leaves  "  lands,  tenements  and  rents  in  Redecrouchestrcte  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  chantry." 

(i)  This  Fraternity  was  founded  by  Queen  Maud,  wife  to  Henry  I. 
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1404.  Richard  Dodesland,  Citizen  and  Toloser,  bequeaths  to  Sir  Thomas  I.ovent  "  perpetual  Vicar  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Giles  without  Crepulgate,  and  his  successors,  and  to  the  Masters  or  Wardens  of  the  Fraternity  or  Guild 
of  S.  Mary  and  S.  Giles,  late  founded  by  the  lord  the  King  in  the  said  church,  a  certain  tenement  in  la  Morestrete." 

1408  Robert  Gerthe,  curriouer,  orders  "  that  he  be  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Giles  without  Crepulgate  near 
the  font,"  and  makes  bequests  to  Sir  Henry  Drayton,  Vicar  of  the  aforesaid  Church. 

1430.  John  Nasyng,  girdler,  orders  "  that  he  be  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Giles  without  Crepulgate."  After 
making  special  bequests,  he  orders  "  that  one  third  part  of  the  residue  of  his  property  be  devoted  to  the  fabric  of  the 
nave  of  the  said  church." 

1467.  William  Babe,  Citizen  and  "  Tolysoure,"  gives  to  "  the  Masters  or  Wardens  of  the  Guild  of  S.  Mary  and 
S.  Giles  without  Crepulgate  and  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  same,  all  his  land  and  tenements  in  Whitecrouchestrete  in 
the  parish  of  S.  Giles,"  charged  with  the  observance  of  the  obit  or  anniversary  of  the  testator,  with  charitable  gifts  to 
thirteen  poor  parishioners. 

Stow  says1   that: — 

This  parish  church  of  S.  Giles  being  at  first  a  small  thing,  stood  in  place  where  now  standeth  the  vicarage 
house,  but  hath  beene  since  at  diverse  times  much  enlarged  according  as  the  Parish  hath  increased,  and  was  at  the 
length  newly  builded. 

This  rebuilding  took  place  about  the  year  1392.  The  church  thus  rebuilt  is  for  the  most 
part  substantially  the  same  as  that  now  standing.  In  the  account  of  the  sale  of  timber 
from  Wild  Wood  Park  (16  Richard  II,  1392)  occurs  this  item,  "  Per  435.  received  from  the 
Churchwardens  of  S.  Giles  without  Creplegate,  for  four  load  and  a  half  [of  timber]  to  them 
sold."  This  timber  was  evidently  for  use  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  parish  church.  That 
this  rebuilding  was  for  some  time  in  contemplation  is  evident  by  the  will  of  John  Mark 
Bladcn  (1385-6)  who  orders 

That  he  be  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Giles  without  Crepulgate  and  bequeaths  to  the  new  fabric  on  the  south  side 
of  the  said  church  a.  father  of  lead. 

In  1545  we  have  a  contemporary  account  (London  Chronicle]  of  a  disastrous  fire,  as 

follows  : — 

The  xij  day  of  September,  Saturday,  in  the  mornyng,  about  five  of  the  clocke  was  Saynt  Jyles's  Church  burnd, 
belles  and  alle,  w'out  Crepcllgate  "  ;  or  as  the  Grey  Friars  Chronicle  has  it  :  "  Item,  the  xij  day  of  September,  of  iiij 
cloke  in  the  mornynge,  was  Sent  Gylles's  Church  at  Creppyllgate  burnyd,  alle  hole,  save  the  walles,  stepull,  belles, 
and  alle,  and  how  it  came  God  knoweth." 

Wriothesley,  who  was  a  resident  in  Cripplegate,  and  possibly  an  eye-witness,  says  : — 

The  1 2"'  daie  of  September,  about  fower  of  the  clocke  in  the  morninge,  the  church  of  St.  Giles  without  Criplegate 
was  espied  on  fire,  which  church,  with  the  steeple  and  bells,  was  cleene  burned  before  seaven  of  the  clocke  in  the  same 
morning,  the  stone  walles  onelie  saved,  which  could  not  burne,  by  what  means  no  man  could  tell." 

The  fire  was  confined  to  the  interior  ;  the  walls  appear  to  have  sustained  little  damage, 
probably  owing  to  their  great  thickness,  those  in  the  tower  being  nearly  five  feet  of  solid 
masonry  ;  the  whole  seems  to  have  been  speedily  restored,  but  the  antiquary  and  archaeo- 
logist have  suffered  great  loss  by  the  destruction  of  the  brasses  and  monuments,  and  of  the 
books  and  other  documents  concerning  the  vicars  and  various  other  officers  of  the  church. 

Suspicion  seems  to  have  been  aroused  that  the  fire  was  the  work  of  incendiaries,  for 
a  day  or  two  after  (September  i5th)  two  Dutchmen  were  examined  by  the  Court  of 
Aldermen.  The  entries  referring  to  the  matter  in  the  City's  records  are  as  follows  :— 

15  Sept.     37  Henry  VIII. 

Item  the  heryng  examynac^on  &  fynall  orderyng  of  the  mater  concernyng  the  ij  Duchemen  lately  taken  in  Kent 
for  suspycSon  of  burnyng  of  Seynt  Gylys  Churche  ys  holy  referred  to  my  lorde  Mayer  by  the  hole  Courte. — Rep.  II, 
fo.  223  (200). 

28  Sept.     37  Hen.  VIII. 

Att  this  Court  yt  is  agreyd  that  my  lorde  Chaunceler  shalbe  movyd  tomorowe  by  Mr  Recorder  in  the  favour  of 
the  Duchemen  that  nowe  remayneth  in  Warde  for  suspycyone  of  the  burnyng  of  seynt  Giles  Churche  the  French  boy 
that  was  attached  for  a  spye  one  Hawkyswell  &  also  for  yong  Comaunder  that  they  may  be  dely vered  yf  it  shall  stonde 
wyth  his  plaisure. — Id.io.  226  (203). 

We  find  in  Strype's  edition  of  Stow  (ij2o)2  that  the  following  alterations  were  made 
in  the  church  : — 

"  All  the  roof  over  the  chancel  was  on  the  outside  repaired,  and  in  the  inside  very  curiously  clouded,"  and  again 
"  in  the  years  of  our  Lord  1624  and  1626,  the  two  side  galleries  were  built,  very  fair  and  spacious,"  and  "  in  the  year 

(i)    1603,  p.  432.  (2)   Bk.  iii,  p.  82. 
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of  our  Lord  1629,  the  steeple  being  much  decayed  was  repaired,  all  the  four  spires  (standing  in  the  four  towers  at  the 
four  corners  of  it)  taken  down  :  and  with  new  and  very  substantial  timber  work  rebuilt,  and  with  lead  fresh  cast  new 
covered  ;  every  one  of  these  spires  being  enlarged  something  in  the  compass,  a  great  deal  in  height,  but  most  in  their 
stately,  eminent  and  graceful  appearance.  In  the  midst  of  these,  where  there  was  none  before,  gracing  and  being  graced 
by  them,  was  a  very  fair  turret  erected  ;  the  head  of  it  (which  much  overpeered  these  spires)  covered  with  lead,  as  also 
the  props  that  support  it ;  this  and  the  spires  having  every  one  a  cross  with  very  fair  vanes  upon  them.  The  charge 
of  all  this  I  could  not  certainly  get,  and  would  not  uncertainly  speak  it,  but  the  greatness  of  the  things  speaks  the  cost 
to  be  great,  all  being  the  sole  charge  of  the  parishioners." 

From  1629  to  1658  no  information  is  forthcoming  as  to  repairs  ;  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  unsettled  times  for  the  nation  generally,  nothing  was  done,  but  in  the  latter  year 
the  middle  aisle  was  relaid  and  the  other  aisles  repaired  with  eight-inch  coloured  tiles  ; 
further  repairs  and  "  beautifying  "  were  effected  in  1660,  1662  and  1669  ;  more  extensive 
alterations  in  1672,  and  the  tower  heightened  in  1682. 

In  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  1666,  which  destroyed  so  many  of  the  City  churches, 
St.  Giles'  was  spared,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  intervention  of  the  City  Wall  and  the 
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width  of  the  churchyard  without  it,  but  the  entry  of  £29  55.  in  the  parish  accounts  for 
re-glazing  part  of  the  windows,  probably  broken  by  the  heat  from  the  fire,  seems  to  suggest 
that  it  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  The  fear  must  have  been  very  great  that  the  church 
would  surfer  the  same  fate  of  many  others,  as  the  following  entry  fully  indicates  : — 
"  1666.  Paid  for  carrying  the  cloath  and  the  plate  away  when  the  fire  was  and  bringing 
it  back,  zs.  6d."  Rolles,  writing  in  1666,  says  :  "'  I  was  no  eyewitness,  but  I  have  been 
informed  that  when  the  fire  came  to  Crippelgate  His  Majesty  Charles  II,  being  then  and 
there  present,  did  in  his  own  person,  take  great  pains  (no  less  as  was  told  than  if  he  had  been  a 
poor  labourer)  to  promote  the  extinction  of  it." 

In  1682  the  more  extensive  alterations  and  repairs  previously  referred  to  were  com- 
menced. These  consisted  first  in  taking  down  the  upper  portion  of  the  tower,  with  the 
pinnacles  so  minutely  described  by  Strype  as  having  been  erected  in  1629,  and  in  adding 
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first  fifteen  feet  of  red  brick-work,  and  then  surmounting  this  with  what  has  been  described 
as  "  a  low  cupola  ending  in  a  pinnacle,  with,  at  the  angles,  corresponding  cupolas  of  a  similar 
size.  Upon  the  platform  is  a  raised  circular  arcade  of  wood,  covered  with  a  low  pyramidical 
roof,  forming  an  open  turret."  This  upper  part  of  the  tower  and  the  turret  thus  described 
have  never  been  altered,  and  with  the  exception  of  small  repairs,  are  now  in  precisely  the 
same  form  as  when  first  built. 

The  view  shown  on  p.  97  may  be  taken  as  an  exact  appearance  of  the  south-west  aspect 
of  the  Church  from  1682  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

From  1682  to  the  present  day  large  sums  have  been  spent  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
historic  building,  notably  during  the  years  between  1858  and  1870.  In  the  latter  year  an 
important  restoration  took  place  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £5,000.  This  work  comprised  the 
removal  of  the  intermediate  floors  to  the  tower,  the  restoration  of  the  large  west 
window,  and  the  north  and  south  windows,  together  with  the  groined  roof ;  also  of  the 
large  western  arch  and  piers  forming  the  tower  arch,  together  with  the  pierced  stone 
tower  screen,  and  the  belfry  windows.  The  plastered  ceiling  to  the  nave  was  removed, 
and  a  handsome  framed  inner  roof  substituted,  casing  in  the  old  tie  beams  and  roof  timbers, 
with  moulded  ribs  and  spandrels,  the  ribs  springing  from  new  stone  shafts  terminating  in 
carved  heads  and  bosses.  The  work  was  carried  out  (as  far  as  possible)  in  accordance 
with  the  original  idea  of  the  building.  In  removing  the  brickwork  at  the  west  end  of 
the  tower,  the  outline  and  part  of  the  tracery  of  the  large  window  were  clearly  discernible, 
stained  and  discoloured  by  the  Fire  of  1545,  thus  clearly  showing  when  it  was  bricked  up. 
New  traccried  windows,  with  cathedral  glass  and  tinted  margins,  were  inserted  in  the 
clerestory.  The  elliptical  plastered  arch  to  the  chancel  was  removed,  and  a  handsome 
stone  chancel  arch  substituted,  with  perpendicular  caps  and  bases.  The  organ  at  the  same 
time  was  rebuilt  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  ten  years  later  the  present  modern 
case  substituted  for  the  old  carved  one.  The  floor  of  the  church  was  concreted,  and  the 
old  pews  cut  down  and  re-modelled  in  modern  form.  The  nave  was  paved  with  tessellated 
tiles  and  the  handsome  new  font  erected  on  the  raised  dais. 

In  1882  the  tower  buttresses  were  repaired  and  stone  work  restored.  Again,  in  1885-6, 
a  great  improvement  was  effected  when  the  walls  of  the  aisle  and  clerestory  of  the  south 
front  were  faced  with  Kentish  ragstone,  the  castellated  battlements  giving  a  rich  and  finished 
appearance  to  the  structure,  while  the  old  turret  staircase  which  forms  an  appropriate 
feature  was  retained. 

The  inner  dimensions  of  the  church  are  as  follows  : — The  extreme  length  from  the 
west  door  to  the  easternmost  end  of  the  chancel  is  146  feet  3  inches  ;  the  north  aisle  117  feet 
9  inches  ;  the  south  aisle  in  feet  3  inches.  The  width  at  the  west  end  is  66  feet  6  inches, 
and  at  the  east  end  57  feet -8  inches.  The  width  at  the  west  end  between-  the  south  wall 
and  pier  16  feet  10  inches,  and  between  the  north  wall  and  pier  18  feet  3  inches.  The  width 
at  east  end  between  the  south  wall  and  pier  13  feet  8  inches,  and  between  the  north  wall 
and  pier  16  feet  9  inches.  Extreme  width  of  nave  at  west  end,  25  feet  10  inches  ;  and  at 
east  end,  20  feet  5  inches.  Height  of  tie  beam  of  the  roof,  33  feet  ;  and  to  moulded  rib  at 
apex  of  roof,  42  feet  8  inches.  Height  of  chancel  arch,  31  feet  7  inches  ;  breadth,  17  feet 
6  inches,  and  of  tower,  104  feet  from  pavement  to  the  parapet  ;  cornice  of  cupola,  16  feet 
higher  ;  and  from  cornice  to  top  of  vane,  14  feet  9  inches  additional  ;  the  terminals  at  the 
four  corners,  12  feet  9  inches  above  the  parapet.  Total  height  from  pavement,  134  feet 
9  inches.  The  groined  ceiling  from  pavement,  33  feet. 

The  church  occupies  an  area  of  1,064  square  feet. 

Additional  information  to  the  foregoing  will  be  found  in  the  book  "  An  account  of  the 
Church  and  Parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate  "  (by  the  present  writer),  published  in  1888. 
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We  now  deal  with  the  alterations  and  improvements  that  have  been  effected  from 
that  date  to  the  present  day. 

In  1888  the  choir  was  lengthened  and  is  now  33  feet  in  length,  the  pulpit  was  removed 
nearer  to  the  west  end,  and  the  stone  tablet  marking  the  supposed  resting  place  of  Milton 
removed  from  the  centre  of  the  aisle  to  the  foot  of  the  chancel.  The  chancel  floor  was  laid 
with  mosaic  paving,  and  a  wrought  iron  railing  placed  around  it ;  a  new  communion 
table  placed  in  the  chancel,  as  also  new  clergy  desks  and  choir  stalls  at  a  total  cost 
of  £504  i8s.  2d. 

In  1890,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  portions  of  the  stone  comprising  the  string  courses 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  a  close  inspection  was  made,  with  the  result  that  the  architect 
reported  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  public  that  a  considerable  portion 
(especially  of  the  upper  part)  should  be  re-faced,  it  having  been  found  that  the  vibration 
caused  by  the  ringing  of  the  twelve  heavy  bells  for  a  hundred  years  or  more  had  considerably 
shaken  the  outer  stones  of  the  structure.  He  estimated  the  expense  at  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds.  Several  members  of  the  Vestry  endeavoured  to  have  the  whole  of  the  upper 
(brick)  portion,  together  with  the  wooden  cupola  which  surmounted  the  whole,  removed  ; 
stone  to  be  substituted  for  bricks  and  a  spire  to  surmount  the  whole.  Other  members  of 
the  Vestry,  while  agreeing  that  the  brickwork  and  the  cupola  were  not  exactly  "  things 
of  beauty,"  contended  that  the  mere  fact  that  they  had  existed  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  and  that  the  cupola  was  an  unique  feature  of  the  church,  and  had  no  like  in  all  the 
thousand  towers  and  spires  in  London,  and  was  a  landmark  to  all  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood, was  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  retaining  the  whole  in  its  then  condition. 

Much  indignation  was  expressed  by  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  and 
a  determined  effort  was  made  by  the  members  of  the  Vestry  (the  present  writer  being  one) 
to  save  the  tower  from  the  hands  of  their  Vandal  colleagues.  The  Society  for  the 
protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  rendered  invaluable  assistance  and  the  tower  and  cupola 
were  eventually  saved.  The  re-facing,  etc.,  of  the  stonework  was  carried  out,  but  the 
vibration  caused  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  again  caused  a  fall  of  the  stonework,  and  in 
1897  further  repairs  had  to  be  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  £650. 

In  1891  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  adopted  the  report  of  the  architect 
(Mr.  F.  S.  Hammond)  in  regard  to  removing  the  paint  from  the  stonework  in  the  interior 
of  the  church.  This  had  to  be  done  with  great  care  in  order  that  the  contour  of  the  several 
mouldings  and  architectural  members  of  the  stone  piers,  jambs,  capitals,  bases,  strings, 
arches,  and  other  detail  work  might  not  be  altered  or  affected.  The  work  proved  costly, 
as  it  revealed  several  defective  portions  which  had  been  ruthlessly  cut  away  and  afterward 
made  good  with  cement,  prior  to  being  painted  over.  The  great  improvement  by  the 
reinstatement  of  the  natural  stonework  was  at  once  apparent,  giving  tone  and  age  to  the 
venerable  structure.  At  the  time  the  work  of  removing  the  paint  from  the  stonework 
was  proceeding,  the  plaster  was  removed  from  the  brick  walls,  rough  cast  being  substituted, 
the  old  woodwork  round  the  church  was  removed,  and  replaced  with  framing  of  lily 
pattern  made  up  of  some  of  the  old  oak  pews.  A  new  heating  apparatus  was  instituted, 
and  the  flag  and  tombstones  in  the  side  aisles  removed  and  replaced  with  solid  wood 
block  flooring. 

The  work  was  carried  out  in  sections,  and  finally  completed  in  the  year  1895,  at  a  total 
cost  of  over  £1,500. 

The  above  work  necessitated  the  removal  of  several  of  the  monuments  to  positions  on 
the  walls  other  than  when  described  in  the  present  writer's  book  published  in  1888. 

The  great  Cripplegate  Fire  took  place  on  zgth  November,  1897,  details  of  which  are 
mentioned  elsewhere.  The  church  had  an  exceedingly  narrow  escape  from  destruction, 
but  by  the  personal  efforts  of  the  churchwardens  and  the  officers  in  the  Vestry  Clerk's 
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office,  the  damage  was  confined  to  the  roof ;  the  principals  were  burnt  through,  and  all  the 
lead  gutters,  etc.,  perforated  by  falling  embers,  and  the  cupola  and  pinnacles  of  the  tower 
much  blistered  by  the  heat.  The  damage  was  estimated  at  £830,  and  the  expense  of 
restoration  was  paid  by  the  Insurance  Company  in  which  the  church  was  insured. 

In  July,  1899,  excavations  were  made  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  and  south  aisles, 
partly  for  sanitary  purposes,  partly  to  make  accommodation  for  the  renewed  organ  (which 
was  moved  from  the  north  to  the  south  aisle),  and  for  the  installation  of  hydraulic  power. 
A  chapel  was  then  formed  in  the  north  aisle  to  receive  the  communion  table  from  the  church 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  on  that  parish  being  reunited  with  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  in  the  same 
year.  In  carrying  out  the  above  excavations,  arched  openings  of  considerable  extent  were 
found  in  the  chalk  foundations  of  both  the  north  and  south  walls — these  were  carefully 
examined,  and  a  conclusion  formed  that  the  foundations  at  these  points  had  been  arched 
over  to  allow  of  the  free  running  away  of  water  under  the  church. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  south  aisle  were  found  the  sill  and  part  of  the  uprights  of  a 
door  which  evidently  was  the  door  to  the  tower  leading  to  the  rood  loft  of  the  fourteenth 
century  church,  the  sill  being  nearly  5  feet  below  the  level  of  the  existing  church.  In  the 
tunnel  which  had  to  be  made  under  the  chancel,  a  piece  of  encaustic  pavement  was  found 
about  4  or  5  feet  square.  This  has  been  relaid  underneath  the  table  in  the  side  chapel, 
and  can  be  seen  by  raising  the  frontal.  The  whole  of  the  above  work  cost  £2,175.  In 
connection  with  the  above-mentioned  pavement,  J.  T.  Smith,  writing  in  1813,  says  : — 

In  digging  a  grave  near  the  west  entrance,  a  considerable  undisturbed  extent  of  pavement,  consisting  of  orna- 
mental glazed  tiles,  was  discovered  at  about  a  depth  of  four  feet  from  the  base  of  the  pillars  of  the  nave,  which  proves 
that  the  body  of  the  church  is  a  subsequent  and  elevated  structure. 

All  this  seems  to  show  that  the  outline  of  the  fourteenth  century  church  was  (on  the  south 
side  at  least)  co-extensive  with  the  present  church.  There  was  some  very  heavy  masonry 
south  of  the  pulpit,  which  might  have  been  the  east  end  of  the  eleventh  century  church,  and 
on  the  north  outside  wall,  where  the  manhole  now  is,  and  5  feet  under  ground  was  a  step 
much  worn  and  in  situ,  rising  from  which  were  clear  indications  of  a  door  which  might  well 
have  been  the  north  door  of  the  same  building. 

On  the  eve  of  All  Saints'  Day,  1901,  a  new  side  chapel  at  the  north  aisle,  referred 
to  above,  was  dedicated  by  the  vicar.  The  beautifully  carved  reredos  consists  of 
that  removed  from  St.  Bartholomew's,  Moor  Lane,  on  the  union  of  the  two  parishes. 
The  carving  here  referred  to  was  brought  from  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  by 
the  Exchange  to  the  new  church  in  Moor  Lane  in  1850.  It  is  attributed  to  Grinling 
Gibbons.  The  vicar  (the  Rev.  Prebendary  Barff,  M.A.)  wrote  the  following  respecting 
some  of  the  recent  alterations,  a  short  time  before  his  death  (1913) : — 

"  The  decorations  of  the  church  have  been  materially  added  to  during  the  past  ten 
years,  and  the  beautiful  carvings  which  were  thickly  coated  with  varnish  have  been  restored. 
The  reredos,  behind  the  altar,  which  is  thoroughly  representative  of  the  period  at  which 
it  was  erected,  1704,  has  now  in  the  centre  a  presentment  of  Our  Blessed  Lord  enthroned 
and  invested  with  all  the  insignia  of  Kingly  and  Priestly  power,  the  right  and  left  hand 
panels,  respectively,  picturing  S.  Paul  and  S.  Giles,  the  patron  Saint.  On  either  side  of 
the  chancel  walls  are  paintings  representing  the  four  and  twenty  Elders,  twelve  on  each 
side,  casting  their  crowns  before  the  throne." 

In  1913  the  tower  again  gave  signs  of  weakness.  The  architect  (Mr.  Hammond,  F.S.I.) 
made  a  thorough  examination,  when  he  found  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  Kentish 
ragstone  was  decayed,  and  that  the  buttresses  to  the  tower  were  in  a  bad  state,  not  only 
as  regards  the  surfaces,  but  also  structurally,  and  although  the  finances  of  the  "  Church 
Foundation  Trustees  "  were  very  low,  the  work  was  put  in  hand,  and  completed  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1914  at  a  cost  of  over  £1,250.  The  work  was  done  in  such  a  thorough  manner 
that  it  is  hoped  that  many  years  may  pass  before  substantial  repairs  are  again  needed. 
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The  last  structural  work  to  be  mentioned  is  the  erection  of  a  solid  oak  screen  in  the 
tower  arch,  which  was  substituted  for  the  heavy  stone  one  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  is  designed  in  a  style  of  the  transitional  period,  between  the  decorated 
and  perpendicular  styles,  and  is  divided  into  six  bays  with  central  folding  doors,  the  lower 
portion  being  made  with  solid  panels,  and  the  upper  part  being  enriched  with  open  tracery, 


INTERIOR    OF    ST.    GILES',    CRIPPLEGATE.    1920. 


with  wrought  iron  stanchions  and  saddle  bars  between  the  mullions.  The  whole  is  crowned 
by  a  cornice  richly  carved  on  both  sides.  It  was  formally  dedicated  by  Canon  Newbolt, 
on  February  25th,  1915,  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Albert  Barff,  M.A. 

A  great  improvement  was  made  to  the  northern  frontage  of  the  church  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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It  had  long  been  the  desire  of  many  of  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  parish  to 
remove  the  unsightly  buildings  that  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  had  hidden 
the  greater  portion  of  the  north  front  from  view.  These  are  shown  in  the  view  given  below. 
The  opportunity  came  in  1900,  when  the  lease  of  the  Quest  House  and  the  "  four 
shoppes  "  (which  were  the  property  of  the  glebe)  expired.  The  Corporation  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  widening  Fore  Street  along  the  whole  front  of  the  church,  and,  after  the  usual 
formal  legal  proceedings,  acquired  the  site  for  £18,093  (which  sum  was  paid  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  for  investment  on  behalf  of  the  benefice).  The  Corporation  entered 
into  possession,  cleared  the  site  and  widened  the  street,  leaving,  however,  in  their  hands  for 
disposal  the  immediate  frontage  between  the  widened  street  and  the  church  and  church- 
yard, and  were  about  to  offer  to  dispose  of  the  site  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  when  several 
members  of  the  Vestry  made  an  appeal  in  the  public  press  and  in  the  district  to  endeavour 
to  preserve  the  vacant  site  as  an  open  space  and  to  re-open  two  of  the  windows  closed  in 
1656,  when  the  buildings  just  demolished  were  erected  ;  and  generally  to  restore  the  north 


THE    CHURCH    OF    ST.   GILES,    THE    QUEST    HOUSE,    AND    THE 
"FOUR    SHOPPES,"    1827.       (Drawn  by  J.  T.  Shepherd.) 


front.  After  some  negotiation  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  agreed  to  re-purchase  from 
the  Corporation  the  land  running  to  a  point  eastward  from  the  north  door  of  the  church, 
with  the  stipulation  that  the  land  should  not  be  put  to  any  secular  use.  There  then  remained 
the  vacant  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  door,  which  was  much  more  valuable  than  the  eastern 
portion,  and  negotiations  were  opened  between  the  Vestry  and  the  Corporation  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  site.  This  proved  to  be  a  long  and  tedious  business,  but  eventually  it 
was  bought  by  the  Cripplegate  Foundation  for  the  sum  of  £1,500,  and  it  was  stipulated 
that  it  shall  remain  for  ever  an  open  space,  to  be  maintained  as  such  by  the  Cripplegate 
Foundation.  Whilst  the  negotiations  were  proceeding  great  efforts  were  made  to  secure 
the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  the  site  and  the  cost  of  a  thorough 
restoration  of  the  exposed  dilapidated  north  front  of  the  church.  For  the  purpose  of  arousing 
interest  in  the  matter  an  offer  was  made  by  the  author  of  this  book  (a  member  of  the 
Vestry)  to  erect  a  statue  of  Milton  on  a  portion  of  the  cleared  site.  This  stimulated 
interest  in  the  undertaking  and  the  necessary  amount  was  raised,  the  principal  donors  being 
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the  Worshipful  Companies  of  Goldsmiths  £500,  Clothworkers  £100,  and  Merchant  Taylors 
£52  ios.,  followed  by  many  of  the  other  Livery  Companies.  The  trustees  of  St.  Giles'  Church 
Foundation  gave  £500,  the  Corporation  of  London  £150,  the  Alderman  of  Cripplegate  Ward 
£100,  the  Vicar  £100,  a  collection  in  T.P.'S  Weekly  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.  £300 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  £100,  and  a  large  number  of  business  firms  headed  by 
Messrs.  Whitbread  and  Messrs.  Morley  with  £52  ios.  each.  With  the  money  in  hand  and 
promised  the  work  was  commenced,  Mr.  F.  S.  Hammond,  F.S.I,  (who  has  carried  out  all 
the  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  church  from  1896)  being  the  architect. 

The  north  wall  of  the  church,  after  the  demolition  of  the  Quest  House  and  old  buildings 
was  found  to  be  covered  with  plaster,  and  the  removal  of  this  revealed  the  old  stone-faced 
wall  considerably  damaged,  and  with  the  mouldings  and  surface  generally  hacked  about 


THE    WEST    END    OF    THE    NORTH    FRONT    OF    ST.   GILES',    1920. 

However,  sufficient  was  left  intact  to  allow  of  an  accurate  reproduction  of  the  original 
perpendicular  mouldings.  The  removal  of  the  brickwork  from  the  two  windows  hitherto 
hidden  by  the  old  buildings,  brought  to  light  sufficient  of  the  old  stonework  to  allow  of  their 
restoration,  both  as  regards  the  tracery  and  mouldings,  on  the  original  lines,  and  the  two 
existing  windows  were  thereupon  reconstructed  to  harmonise  with  the  original  work.  A 
dummy  window  has  been  formed  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  side,  as  it  was  found  that 
originally  a  window  existed  at  this  point  similar  to  the  others,  and  this  has  now  been  repro- 
duced, with  the  exception  of  the  glass,  which  was  not  possible,  owing  to  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  side  chapel.  There  was  at  one  time  a  porch  projecting  about  12  feet 
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from  the  face  of  the  church,  and  with  a  parvis  or  room  over,  approached  from  the  turret 
staircase  by  a  doorway.  The  corbelling  supporting  the  old  roof  at  this  point  has  been 
reproduced.  The  bosses,  as  to  size  and  position,  are  reproductions  of  the  original,  but  the 
actual  carving  is  taken  from  perpendicular  carved  bosses  at  St.  Mary's  church  and  colleges 
at  Oxford.  With  very  slight  exceptions  there  is  absolute  authority  for  all  that  has  been 
done,  even  to  the  most  minute  details. 

The  two  windows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  restored  north  porch  of  the  church  and  over- 
looking the  site,  were  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  eastward  one,  given  by  the  vicar,  the 
Rev.  Prebendary  Albert  Barff,  M.A.,  represents  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  westward  one, 
given  by  the  Vestry  Clerk,  Sir  Robert  Pearce,  illustrates  Christ  as  a  Teacher,  and  All  Saints. 
The  windows  are  beautiful  specimens  of  that  kind  of  art.  The  dedication  of  these  windows 
took  place  in  the  church  on  Sunday,  November  6th,  1904,  Canon  Newbolt  officiating. 

The  whole  of  the  work  of  restoration  of  the  church  and  the  erection  of  Milton's  monu- 
ment was  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1904,  and  on  November  2nd  of  that  year  the  site 
was  thrown  open  and  the  statue  unveiled  by  the  Lady  Alice  Egerton,  a  descendant  of  the 
Earl  of  Bridgewater  (whose  town  residence  was  in  Cripplegate),  at  whose  desire  Milton  wrote 
his  "  Masque  of  Comus,"  which  was  first  performed  at  Ludlow  Castle,  where  the  part  of 
the  lady  (Sabrina)  was  taken  by  the  Lady  Alice  Egerton  of  that  day.  After  the  formal 
opening  the  company  adjourned  to  the  Cripplegate  Institute,  where  the  "  Masque  of  Comus  " 
was  performed. 

The  total,  cost  incurred,  including  the  sites  bought  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
and  the  Cripplegate  Foundation  and  the  restoration  of  the  north  wall  of  the  church,  but 
exclusive  of  the  statue  and  the  two  stained  glass  windows,  exceeded  £6,000. 

A  stone  placed  on  the  western  end  of  the  outside  of  the  north  wall  of  the  church  contains 

the  following  inscription : —  .,,  ,  .      .,      .,,  , . 

As  will  be  seen  m  the  illustration  on  p.  103, 

Upon  the  removal,   A.D.    1903,  of  the  statue  of   Milton   is   at   the   west  end  of  the 

the   Ancient   "  Quest    House "    and   the  north    front    of    the    church.       It  is   the  work   of 

-Four    shoppes"   erected    against    this  Mn    Horace   Montford,    the   sculptor   of    the   fine 

Church  A.D.  1656,  part  of  the  site  was  f    Darwin    at    Shrewsbury,    and    for    its 

bought,  and  the  north  wall  of  the  Church  t_  i 

restored  by  Public  Subscription.  easY  and  graceful  pose  has  been  much  admired. 

„  ,T  .    ,,.  It    is   seven    feet    in   height    and    stands   upon    a 

The  Kcv.  Albert  Barff,  M.A.,  Vicar.  9  . 

Churchwardens :  John  Amos  Cave,  Henry  pedestal  five  feet  seven  inches  high.      The  statue 

viaiou,  c.c,,  and  B.  x.  Swinstead,  c.c.  was  presented  by  the  author  of  this  book  to  the 

With  whom   the  Vestry  associated  Cripplegate    Foundation. 

John   Jas.    Baddeley,    J.P.,   Deputy,    and  Jhe     authority     for     Mr      Horace     Montford's 

statue,  considered   as   a  portrait,  is  a  bust  sculp- 

F.  S.  HAMMOND,  Architect.  j  -U      TV  i-  j-i,  TU  i- 

A  D   ,905  turcd  by  Pierce  about  the  year  1654.     The  earliest 

known   possessor   of    this   bust    was   Vertue,    the 

engraver,  who  describes  Pierce  as  "a  sculptor  of  good  reputation  in  those  times,  the 
same  who  made  the  bust  in  marble  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  which  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library."  It  was  natural  that  a  sculptor  should  take  a  sculptor's  portrait  as  his  model ; 
and  Mr.  Montford's  choice  was  a  happy  one  in  that  his  beautiful  statue  represents  Milton  in 
the  prime  of  life,  when  the  plan  of  "  Paradise  Lost  "  was  more  and  more  filling  his  mind. 
For  although  it  was  not  until  1658  that  Milton  began  to  write  his  great  epic,  the  prayer 
with  which  the  first  Book  opens  must  long  have  solemnised  his  quiet  hours.  The  pedestal 
of  the  statue,  designed  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Rickards,  is  inscribed  with  the  words  : — 

"  O  Spirit  .  .  .  what  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support  ; 
That  to  the  highth  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  Eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men." 
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Thus  the  statue  represents  Milton  in  the  supreme    enterprise    of   his    life,    and    in 
the  deepest  working  of   his  spirit. 

A  bas-relief  on  the  eastern  side   of   the  pedestal  represents  the  expulsion  from  the 
"  Garden  of  Eden,"  and  one  on  the  western  side  a  scene  from  "  Comus." 

On  the  pulling  down  of  the  gateway 
of  1656  the  public  way  into  the  church- 
yard was  removed  somewhat  further 
eastward.  The  part  of  the  site  between 
it  and  the  church  porch  forms  the  spot  on 
which  the  statue  of  Milton  now  stands. 

The  remaining  piece  of  the  land 
acquired  by  the  Corporation  and  extend- 
ing westward  from  the  new  public  way 
was  retained  for  disposal  and  was  soon 
afterwards  let,  a  handsome  building  occu- 
pying the  site. 


[In  the  course  of  the  excavations  of  the  site 
of  the  "four  shoppes  "  a  large  quantity  of  human 
remains  was  found.  These  were  placed  in  three 
specially  constructed  cases  and  re-interred  in  the 
City  of  London  Cemetery,  Ilford.  The  stonework  of 
the  old  gateway  has  been  preserved  and  now  rests 
in  the  churchyard.] 


THE   MONUMENTS. 

The  monuments  are  many  and  in- 
teresting, but  unfortunately,  although 
the  church  escaped  destruction  in  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666  (which  destroyed 
priceless  monuments  and  records  in  four 
of  the  churches  in  Cripplegate  Within), 
the  fire  of  1545  had  already  caused  the 
loss  of  monuments,  brasses  and  records 
connected  with  many  illustrious  persons 
who  were  interred  in  or  round  the  church. 
Stow  writes :  "  By  which  mischance  the 
monuments  in  the  Church  are  very  few." 
Amongst  the  monuments  not  destroyed 
by  fire  are  those  in  memory  of  Sir  Ralph 
Rochefort,  1439;  Reginald,  Earl  of  Kent, 
1530 ;  Sir  Harry  Grey,  Earl  of  Kent, 
1562  ;  Reginald  Grey,  Earl  of  Kent, 
1573  ;  Thomas  Hawley,  King  of  Arms, 
1575  ;  Sir  John  Wriothesley,  Garter  King 
at  Arms,  1588.  (Weever,  in  his  Funeral 
Monuments,  says: — "  Here,  under  a  large 
marble  stone  [whereupon  no  inscription 
is  at  this  day  remaining  neither  any 


effigies  of  the  deceased  left,  both  of  which  were  inlaid  and  engraven  upon  the  monu- 
ment] lieth  the  body  of  Sir  John  Wriothesley,  Knight  Garter  Principle  King  at  Armes  ) ; 
John  Fox  author  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,  commonly  called  the  Book  of 
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Martyrs,  1587  ;  Robert  Glover,  Somerset  Herald  at  Arms.  Newcourt  says :  "  Here  likewise 
lay  interred  the  body  of  Robert  Glover,  Somerset  Herald,  an  indefatigable  searcher  after 
antiquities,  over  whose  grave  is  a  comely  monument  on  the  South  wall  of  the  Choir." 

A  memorial  shrine  and  a  bust  of  Milton  (given  by  Samuel  Whitbread)  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  south  aisle  of  the  church.  The  modest  entry  in  the  parish  register  is  as  follows  : — 

"John  Milton,  gentleman,  Consumption,  Chancel,  12  November  [1674]." 

In  the  year  1888  (the  year  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  defeat  of  the  Invincible  Armada), 
the  Vestry  erected  a  monument  on  the  east  end  of  the  south  wall  in  memory  of  Sir  Martin 
Frobisher,  the  great  Arctic  voyager  and  fellow-worker  with  Drake  in  his  West  Indian 
expeditions,  and  one  who  had  no  small  share  in  the  glory  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada — commanding  one  of  the  largest  of  our  ships,  and  receiving  the  honour  of  Knighthood 
(during  the  twelve  days'  fight)  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham. 

Paintings  of  the  coats-of-arms  in  the  church  were  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  Corpo- 
ration by  Mr.  Arthur  John  Jewers  in  1913  and  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Guildhall  Library. 

During  late  years  several  mosaic  tablets  have  been  fixed  on  the  interior  walls  of  the 
church,  amongst  them,  one  on  the  south  wall,  in  memory  of  Robert  Dyas,  churchwarden 
of  St.  Giles,  1892,  who  died  loth  November,  1911.  Another  is  to  be  seen  at  the  east  end 
of  the  north  wall,  containing  the  following  inscription  : — 

To  the  Glory  of  God  and  in  grateful 
memory  of   His  servant 

ALBERT  BARFF,  M.A. 

for  27  years  Vicar  of  this  Parish 

Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  died  on  the 

Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents  1913 

in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 
This  tablet  is  placed  here  by  members  of  his  congregation. 

There  is  a  handsome  stone  and  mosaic  tablet  on  the  south  wall  in  memory  of  those 
connected  with  the  church  who  made  the  "  Great  Sacrifice  "  in  the  Great  War,  1914-1919, 
on  which  is  depicted  a  figure  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  and  the.  following  inscription  : — • 

Their  bodies  are  J-          But  their  name 

buried  in  peace  liveth  for  evermore. 


In  ever  grateful  and  affectionate  memory  of 
(here  follow  sixteen  names,  including  that  of  the  organist  and  two  former  choristers.) 

Members  of  the  Congregation  of  this  Church  and  Parish,  who  died  for 
England  and  the  Freedom  of  the  World,  in  the  Great  War,  1914-1919. 

Requiescant  in  Pace. 

THE  CHURCH  PLATE. 

The  church  is  rich  in  its  possession  of  plate,  although  many  of  the  valuable  articles 
are  intended  for  secular,  not  religious,  use. 

Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  a  mazer  or  ancient  cup  carved  out  of  birdseye  maple 
wood,  unlined  and  with  a  silver  gilt  rim  only,  on  which  is  inscribed  "  John  Bird  mead  this 
in  Anno  Domini  1568,"  and  this  is  stated  to  be  worth  about  £1,000.  Considerable  specu- 
lation as  to  its  use  has  been  excited,  but  it  is  worth  remembering  that  a  mazer  in  the  possession 
of  the  authorities  of  S.  Saviour,  Southwark,  bestowed  in  1552,  "  was  geven  to  the  Wardeyns 
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when  they  mete  to  drynk  in,"  and  that  this  was  possibly  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Four  other  articles  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  are  : — A  silver  gilt  Tazza  Paten,  on  a  stem,  with 
the  date  mark  1586  ;  a  horn  Beaker  with  silver  gilt  rim  on  the  lip  and  base,  date  1573  ;  a 
Silver  Cup  or  Beaker  with  handle  and  a  cover  with  the  date  mark  1597  and  inscribed  "  The 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Palmer  to  the  Parish  of  S.  Giles  Cripplegate  1726  "  ;  and  a  parcel- 
gilt  Beaker,  date  mark  1591,  inscribed  "  The  Gift  of  Helen  Hodsone,  widowe,  to  the  Quest 
House  of  S.  Giles  for  whene  ever  Mr.  Pawsone  was  formane  1591."  Some  of  these  cups, 
intended  for  convivial  purposes,  were  given  as  fines  when  the  donors  were  exempted  from 
undertaking  some  public  duty,  this  being  specially  the  case  of  three  cups  of  the  time  of 
James  I.  The  earliest  of  these  is  a  parcel-gilt  Beaker,  date  mark  1608,  inscribed  "  This 
was  the  fine  of  R.  M.  Vays  for  beinge  released  from  beinge  scavenger,"  and  two  silver  cups, 
7^  and  7!  inches  high  respectively,  date  mark  1612,  are  inscribed  "  The  fyne  of  Peter 
Phillips  for  being  released  from  beinge  scavenger  1612."  There  are  two  other  cups  of  this 
reign,  one  being  of  silver  with  a  stem,  9  inches  high,  dated  1617  ;  and  the  other  a  silver  cup 
on  stem  85-  inches  high,  dated  1617  and  inscribed  "  Master  James  Prescott  is  gifte."  The 
large  Silver  Oval  Badge  with  Cripple  Gate  in  relief  is  of  the  time  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
is  worn  by  the  Beadle  on  All  Saints'  Day  and  when  beating  the  Bounds,  and  this  is  inscribed 
'  The  Gift  of  the  Stewards  for  the  year  1693,  Bewin  Wymondesold,  John  Ross."  Four 
small  silver  badges,  temp.  Anne,  bear  the  arms  of  Sir  B.  Maddox,  Bart.  The  pensioners 
of  Sir  B.  Maddox'  Gift  were  formerly  required  to  wear  similar  badges. 

THE  BELLS  AND  CHIMES  OF  ST.  GILES. 

The  bells  and  chimes  of  St.  Giles  are  world  renowned,  and  need  but  the  shortest 
description  here. 

The  first  notice  on  record  concerning  these  is  in  1580,  when  William  Lamb,  founder  of 
"  Lamb's  Chapel,"  in  Monkwell  Street,  gave  £15  to  the  bells  and  chimes  ;  but  the  belfry  is 
mentioned  as  far  back  as  1396,  when  the  following  extract  from  the  Wills  enrolled  in  the 
Court  of  Husting  appears  :— 

1396. — John  Bussh,  "  courrcour."  To  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  S.  Giles  without  Crepulgate.  Bequests 
to  the  Church,  its  Clerks  and  the  new  work  of  the  belfry.  His  debtors  who  are  unable  to  pay  their  debts  to  him  arc 
to  be  forgiven.  He  leaves  a  tenement  in  Grubbestrete  to  his  wife. 

An  inventory  taken  in  1648  shows  that  there  were  in  the  belfry  six  bigger  and  lesser 
bells  and  one  Saints'  bell.  In  1665  an  inventory  gives  eight  bigger  and  lesser  bells  and  one 
Saints'  bell.  When  the  steeple  was  raised  in  1682  several  bells  were  recast.  In  1793  there 
seem  to  have  been  "  twelve  bells  in  the  steeple,"  as  at  the  present  time. 

The  weights  of  the  respective  bells,  and  the  inscriptions  on  them,  are  as  follows  :— 

The  treble  bell  weighs  6  cwt.,  the  second  6  cwt.  i  qr.  14  Ibs.,  the  third  6  cwt.  3  qrs.,  the 
fourth  6  cwt.  3  qrs.  14  Ibs.,  the  fifth  7  cwt.  3  qrs.  16  Ibs.  They  all  bear  the  founder's  name, 
and  some  of  them  the  names  of  the  Churchwardens,  Alderman  and  Common  Councilmen  in 
office  at  the  time  of  their  erection.  The  sixth  bell  weighs  8  cwt.  2  qrs.  7  Ibs.,  with  founder's 
name  and  the  following  inscription  :— 

"  Ye  people  all,  who  hear  me  ring 
Be  faithful  to  your  God  and  King." 

The  seventh  weighs  9  cwt.  3  qrs.  4  Ibs.,  with  inscription  : — 

"  Whilst  thus  we  join  in  cheerful  sound, 
May  love  and  loyalty  abound." 

The  eighth  weighs  n  cwt.  2  qrs.,  with  inscription  :— - 

"  Peace  and  good  neighbourhood." 
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The  ninth  weighs  15  cwt.  i  qr.  10  Ibs.,  with  inscription  : — 

"  Our  voices  shall  in  concert  ring, 
To  honour  both  of  God  and  King." 

The  tenth  weighs  17  cwt.  2  qrs.  4  Ibs.,  with  inscription  : — 

"  In  wedlock's  bands  all  ye  who  join, 

With  hands  your  hearts  unite, 
So  shall  our  tuneful  tongues  combine, 
To  laud  the  nuptial  rite." 

The  eleventh  weighs  24  cwt.,  with  inscription  : — 

"  Ye  ringers  all,  that  prize  your  health  and  happiness, 
Be  sober,  merry,  wise,  and  you'll  the  same  possess." 

The  tenor  bell  weighs  36  cwt.  2  qrs.,  with  the  Founder's,  Churchwardens',  Aldermen 
and  Common  Councillors'  names.  The  gross  weight  of  the  twelve  bells  is  157  cwt.  o  qrs. 
13  Ibs.,  exclusive  of  the  clappers,  which  weigh  3  cwt.  2  qrs. 

In  1895  the  old  fire  bell  that  had  been  in  disuse  for  many  years  was  placed  in  the  cupola 
of  the  tower,  and  used  as  a  daily  service  bell. 

The  bells  were  taken  down  and  re-hung  in  1907-8,  and  a  board  fixed  in  the  tower  with 
the  following  inscription  : — 

THIS    I'KAL    OF    TWELVE    BELLS 

WAS    KEI1UNG    AND    NOS.     2    AND    6    RECAST    IN     1908 
BY    MESSRS.    WARNER    *    SONS,    OF    JEWIN    CRESCENT. 

CIIL'K  CHIV.I  RtiF.XS. 
STEPHEN    ROGERS. 
JOHN    WM.    IIADDELEY. 
HERBERT     FURZE. 

The  bells  had  been  originally  hung  upon  an  oak  framework  which  was  very  substantial, 
but  much  worm-eaten.  They  were  hung  on  two  tiers.  By  putting  in  a  steel  framework  it 
was  found  possible  to  place  the  whole  of  the  twelve  on  one  level — an  arrangement  that  was 
considered  quite  up-to-date,  and  has  proved  satisfactory,  although  it  has  not  fully 
stopped  the  vibration  to  the  tower,  as  was  anticipated. 

CHANGE    RINGING    ON    THE    BELLS. 

Noteworthy  peals  have  been  rung  as  follows,  amongst  others,  one  in  1851,  a  true  peal 
of  7,524  Stedman  Cinques  in  4  hours  and  21  minutes,  being  the  greatest  number  ever  rung. 

In  1853  a  true  peal  of  Kent  Treble  Bob  Maximus,  containing  5,088  changes,  in  3  hours 
49  minutes. 

The  chimes  on  the  bells  are  produced  by  a  machine  in  the  steeple  set  up  in  1794  by 
George  Harmar,  of  High  Wycombe,  Bucks.  They  were  constructed  to  play  seven  tunes 
upon  a  running  peal  of  twelve  bells  in  the  key  of  C,  the  tunes  being  as  follows  : — 

Sunday. — "  Easter  Hymn." 
Monday. — "  National  Anthem." 
Tuesday. — "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 
Wednesday. — "  Hanover." 
Thursday. — "  Hark  I  'tis  the  bells." 
Friday. — "  Mariners'  Hymn." 
Saturday. — "  Home,  Sweet  Home." 

In  the  year  1887,  the  chimes  having  become  much  out  of  order  and  tune,  it  was  decided 
by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  that  repairs  and  alterations  should  be  made.  This  was 
done  at  a  cost  of  £75. 
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The  parishioners  were  always  justly  proud  of  their  Chimes.     Sir  Robert  Pearce's  sonnet 
fully  expresses  their  feeling  : — 

The  Chimes  of  Cripplegate  !  full  well  we  know 

Their  famous  music,  daily  marking  time, 
At  three,  six,  nine,  and  twelve ;  and,  solemn,  slow, 

In  seven  days'  rotation  changing  chime. 
Each  Sunday,  hear  the  Easter  hymn  divine  ; 

Each  Monday,  lo  !  the  nation's  anthem  sounds  ; 
Each  Tuesday  greets  us  all  with  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  ;  " 

While  Wednesday,  with  "  Hanover  "  resounds, 
Each  Thursday  "  Caller  Herrin  "  "  frae  "  the  foam, 

Each  Friday  "  Mariners."     The  tunes  complete 
When  Saturday  enchants  with  "  Home,  Sweet  Home," 

No  music  sweeter,  be  it  e'er  so  sweet. 

Our  chimes  thus  charm  the  world  ;  for  these  are  sung 
O'er  all  the  earth,  by  every  English  tongue. 
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THE  VICARS  OF  ST.  GILES'. 

HEN  the  office  of  sub-Dean  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  created  in  1295,  the  living 
of  St.  Giles',  Cripplegate,  was  set  aside  for  its  endowment,  since  which  time  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  have  been  the  patrons  of  the  living. 


A  bronze  tablet,  presented  by  Churchwarden  John  William  Baddeley  in  1909,  fixed 
on  the  interior  north  wall  of  the  tower  of  the  church,  gives  the  year  in  which  the  names 
of  each  of  the  vicars  is  first  mentioned,  and,  since  the  Reformation,  the  year  they 
were  appointed. 


Aylward  . . 
Vitalis  . . 
Hervey  . . 
Philip 


Robert  de  Lausele 

Richard  de  Leghton    . . 

John  de  Elwell 

Peter  de  Berkhampstede 

John  Ferour 

Martin  Elys 

John  Philip 

-  Bartholomew 
Philip  de  Norton 
Richard  de  Barton 
John  Trowbridge 
Thomas  Lovent 
Richard  Downe 
Henry  Drayton 
John  de  Aula  de  Lutchurche 
Andrew  Atte  Kyrk 
Andrew  Laneby 
Robert  Thornton 
John  Bury 
John  Glover 
Thomas  Sworder 
Robert  Covert 


C.      1135  Roger  Christopherson 

..      1181  Henry  Mallet 

..      1185  William  Granger 

1278  Robert  Crowley 

C.     1280  Thomas  Draunt,  S.T.P. 

1321  Robert  Crowley 

1323  Lancelot  Andrewes    . . 

T333  John  Buckeridge,  S.T.P. 

C.      1348  William  Fuller,  D.D. 

1351  Samuel  Annesley 

J353  John  Dolben,  S.T.P. . . 

C.      1363  John  Pritchett,  A.M.,  S.T.P. 

C.     1371  Edward  Fowler,  A.M. 

. .      1371  William  Whitfield,  A.M. 

1378  Thomas  Bennet,  S.T.P. 

C.     1396  John  Rogers,  S.T.P. 

C.      1405  William  Nicholls,  S.T.P. 

1407  George  Watson  Hand,  A.M. 
William  Holmes,  M.A. 

1414  Fred  Wm.  Blomberg,  D.D.  . . 

William  Hale  Hale,  M.A.      . . 

. .     1428  Philip  Parker  Gilbert,  M.A. . . 

. .     1440  Albert  Barff,  M.A 

1488  Nigel  M.  Morgan  Brown,  M.A. 

C.     1500  Frederick  Walter  Isaacs 
• •     1539 


1545 
1552 
1556 
1565 
1569 
1578 
1588 
1605 
1628 
1658 
1662 
1664 
1682 
1714 
1717 
1728 
1729 
1774 
1802 

1833 

1847 

1857 
1886 
1914 
1919 


Little  or  no  information  can  be  obtained  of  the  lives  of  those  who  held  the  living  before 
the  Reformation,  and  there  are  a  very  few  of  the  vicars  since  who  call  for  particular  mention. 
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The  exact  date  of  his  appointment  is  not  known,  but  in  a  St,  Giles'  parish  lease  of 
loth  March,  1565,  Robert  Crowley's  name  appears  as  vicar.  Crowley  stands  out  as  one 
of  those  who  wholly  adopted  the  views  of  the  extreme  Puritans  in  their  strong  dislike  to 
all  church  ceremonial,  and  was  therefore  at  this  period  in  constant  trouble  with  his  eccle- 
siastical superiors.  Upholding  these  principles  and  especially  objecting  to  the  use  of  the 
surplice,  and  refusing  to  conform,  he  was  deprived  of  the  living  (1566),  but  his  persistency 
in  protesting  against  the  return  to  the  use  of  priestly  garments  was,  ten  years  afterwards, 
viz.,  in  1576,  rewarded  by  his  appointment  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  the  vicarage  of 
St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  where  he  often  preached  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen. 

Thomas  Draunt  (who  published  "  Rules  for  Verse,"  which  was  revised  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidney)  was  Crowley's  successor  at  St.  Giles'  on  his  deprivation  in  1566.  On  Draunt's 
death  in  1578  Crowley  was  again  instituted  to  the  living,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in 
1588.  During  the  time  of  his  deprivation  he  was  engaged  in  literary  work,  and  published 
a  number  of  volumes  on  church  and  other  cognate  subjects.  He  was  a  good  example  of  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  which  bore  such  excellent  fruit  in  the  struggles  against 

priestly  ascendancy  and  practices  in  the  following  century. 

\ 

His  successor,  Lancelot  Andrewes,  was  a  man  of  less  pugnacious  temperament,  and 
appears  to  have  been  as  far  removed  from  Romanism  on  the  one  hand  as  from  Puritanism 
on  the  other.  It  was  said  of  him  "  that  he  was  learned  in  fifteen  ancient  and  modern 
languages."  Through  the  influence  of  Walsingham,  Queen  Elizabeth's  minister,  he  obtained 
the  living  of  St.  Giles'.  Here  he  preached  constantly,  and  at  this  time  made  his  often 
quoted  remark,  that  "  when  he  preached  twice  he  prated  once."  During  his  vicariate  he 
had  many  preferments,  many  of  them  against  his  own  wishes.  In  1605  he  was  persuaded 
with  some  difficulty  to  accept  the  Bishopric  of  Chichester  :  he  then  resigned  the  living 
of  St.  Giles'.  In  1609  he  was  translated  to  Ely,  and  in  1619  to  Winchester,  whence,  says 
Bishop  Buckeridge,  "  God  translated  him  to  heaven,  not  however  before  he  had  narrowly 
escaped  another  translation  on  earth,  to  the  Primacy  of  all  England."  He  was  eminent 
in  three  capacities,  as  a  prelate,  preacher,  and  as  a  writer.  It  is  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  specially  fascinated  by  the  charm  of  the  delivery  of  his  sermons. 

During  his  lifetime  but  few  of  his  works  were  published,  though  they  now  fill  eight 
octavo  volumes  in  the  Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology.  He  was  one  of  the  translators 
of  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible.  It  is  said  that  the  late  Archbishop  Tait  adopted 
a  manual  of  devotion  by  Andrewes  during  all  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  it  was  the 
last  devotional  book  which  was  used  by  him  on  his  death-bed. 

Lancelot  Andrewes  died  in  1626  a  bachelor,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark  ; 
his  old  friend  Bishop  Buckeridge,  preaching  his  funeral  sermon,  said  that,  "he  was  Dr. 
Andrewes  in  the  schools,  and  Bishop  Andrewes  in  the  pulpit  ;  but  in  his  own  personal 
character  he  was  Saint  Andrewes." 

Dr.  William  Fuller  succeeded  Buckeridge  in  1628,  and  held  the  living  until  1642,  when 
it  was  sequestered.  He  had  been  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  James  I,  who  in  1636  made 
him  Dean  of  Ely.  In  1641  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  Commons,  and  suffered,  not  so  much 
for  his  religious  opinions,  as  for  his  being  too  ardent  a  Royalist,  the  experience  of  many  in 
those  troublous  times.  In  1645-6  the  King  presented  him  to  the  Deanery  of  Durham,  but 
he  probably  received  but  little  benefit  from  this  appointment.  He  died  in  1659,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Vedast,  Foster  Lane.  No  information  seems  to  be  obtainable 
of  anyone  being  appointed  to  take  over  the  duties  of  the  church  and  parish  until  1646,  when 
the  name  of  one  Bruno  Ryves  appears,  but  he  never  took  possession  of  the  living.  Many 
payments  to  "  Ministers  "  appear  in  the  Vestry  Account  Books  between  1648  and  1658. 
The  names  of  Kelly,  Torshell,  Witham,  White,  Mackarness,  Sheffield,  Meade,  Love,  and 
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Crooke  appear  as  receiving  various  sums  for  sermons.  With  the  exception  of  1649,  Mr.  Kelly 
preached  the  Allhallows  Day  Sermon  every  year  from  1648  to  1658.  At  this  latter  date 
Richard  Cromwell  appointed  Dr.  Samuel  Annesley  as  vicar  of  St.  Giles',  who  gathered 
crowded  auditories  and  was  much  honoured  though  a  strong  Presbyterian  and  Royalist. 

In  1661  he  published  some  of  his  sermons,  and  entitled  the  book  "  The  Morning  Exercise 
at  Cripplegate."  This  was  addressed  "  To  my  most  unfeignedly  Beloved  Parishioners  of 
Saint  Giles',  Cripplegate."  It  commenced  :  "  My  Dear  Friends,  These  Sermons  both 
preach'd  and  printed  are  the  meer  product  of  love  to  your  Souls."  Then  follows  a  fervent 
appeal  to  their  Christian  principles.  Such  devotion  to  his  calling  did  not  save  him  from 
ejectment  from  St.  Giles'  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  in  the  following  year.  He  afterwards 
ministered  to  many  of  his  old  parishioners  in  a  chapel  in  Great  St.  Helens,  Bishopsgate,  where 
he  continued  to  draw  a  large  congregation  until  his  death  in  1696. 

Daniel  Defoe  sat  as  a  boy  with  his  parents  under  Annesley  at  the  Bishopsgate  Chapel, 
and  married  one  of  his  daughters.  On  his  death  he  wrote  an  elegy  from  which  the  following 
lines  are  taken1  :— 

His  native  Candour  and  familiar  Style, 
Which  did  so  oft  his  Hearers'  hours  beguile. 
Charmed  us  with  Godliness,  and  while  he  spake, 
We  loved  the  Doctrine  for  the  Teacher's  sake. 
While  he  informed  us  what  those  Doctrines  meant, 
By  dint  of  Practise  more  than  Argument  : 
Strange  were  the  charms  of  his  Sincerity, 
Which  made  his  action  and  his  words  agree 
At  such  a  constant  and  exact  a  rate 
As  made  a  Harmony  we  wondre'd  at. 

In  1689  Dr.  Annesley's  daughter  (Susannah)  married  Samuel  Wesley,  a  son  of  John 
Wesley,  a  minister  who  was  brought  up  before  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  in  1661,  and  charged 
with  belonging  io  a  "  factious  and  heretical  church."  Susannah  was  the  twenty-fifth  child 
of  Annesley  and  was  herself  the  mother  of  nineteen  children.  They  had  three  sons,  Samuel, 
John  and  Charles.  John  and  Charles  Wesley  were  the  founders  of  Methodism,  and  thus 
came  from  Puritan  homes  and  from  ejected  Ministers. 

John  Dolben  succeeded  Annesley,  and  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  great  personalities 
amongst  the  vicars.  All  his  life  he  had  been  a  staunch  Royalist,  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  King  at  Oxford.  At  Marston  Moor,  he  received 
a  musket  ball  in  his  shoulder,  and  at  York,  during  that  siege,  was  again  wounded.  Dolben 
had  married  a  niece  of  Dr.  Sheldon,  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  appointed  him  Archdeacon 
of  'London,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  also  gave  him  in  1662  the  living  of  St.  Giles',  which, 
however,  he  only  held  for  two  years,  resigning  on  his  appointment  to  the  Deanery  of 
Westminster.  In  1666  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  in  1683  Archbishop  of  York, 
where  he  died  of  smallpox  in  1685. 

At  the  time  he  was  Dean  of  Westminster  the  Great  Fire  of  London  occurred,  when  he 
did  good  service  in  the  City.  Mr.  W.  G.  Bell  in  his  "  Great  Fire  of  London,  i666,"2  states 
that  "  the  peril  of  the  fire  revived  the  soldier  spirit  beneath  the  cassock.  Assembling  the 
Westminster  School  boys  in  a  strong  company,  he  marched  at  their  head  through  the  City 
to  the  eastern  limits  of  the  Fire,  and  there  kept  them  hard  at  work  for  many  hours  fetching 
water  from  the  back  of  St.  Dunstan's."  His  efforts  resulted  in  the  partial  saving  of  that 
church. 

Another  pluralist,  John  Pritchett,  followed.  He  held  at  his  death  in  1681,  in  addition 
to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Giles',  the  Bishopric  of  Gloucester,  the  living  of  Harlingdon,  and  a 
stall  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

(I)     Writings.  Vol.  I.  1705,  p.  113.  (2)     192°,  P-  80. 
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Edward  Fowler  succeeded.  During  part  of  the  twenty-three  years  he  was  vicar,  he 
held  the  Bishopric  of  Gloucester.  It  was  during  Fowler's  vicariate  that  the  Cripplegate 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools  were  formed,  and  to  him  is  largely  due  their  early  success. 

William  Holmes  was  appointed  in  1802,  and  also  held  the  office  of  sub-Dean  of  His 
Majesty's  Chapel  Royal  until  his  death  in  1834,  when  William  Hale  Hale,  M.A.,  Archdeacon 
of  London,  and  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  succeeded.  He  took  a  prominent  and  active  part  in 
the  church  life  of  the  City.  On  resigning  in  1857,  ne  was  followed  by  Philip  Parker  Gilbert, 
M.A.,  who  held  the  living  until  his  death  in  1886.  For  many  years  he  drew  large  congre- 
gations by  his  commanding  eloquence.  He  was  followed  by  Albert  Barff,  who  was  ordained 
in  1851,  and  three  years  later  appointed  to  the  newly  opened  Theological  College  of 
Cuddesdon,  where,  as  is  well  known,  somewhat  advanced  doctrines  were  inculcated,  which 
views  the  vicar  held  until  his  death.  After  leaving  Cuddesdon  he  occupied  the  vicarage  of 
North  Moreton,  Bucks,  for  four  years.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  Paul's  to  the  Head  Mastership  of  their  newly  founded  Choir  School,  which  position 
he  held  for  thirteen  years,  during  which  time  his  beneficial  influence  over  the  boys  was 
unbounded.  In  1886  he  came  to  St.  Giles"  and  in  spite  of  much  newspaper  rancour  and 
expressed  fears  that  his  well  known  High  Church  views  would  be  put  into  instant  and 
objectionable  practice,  in  marked  contradistinction  to  the  Low  and  Broad  Church  character 
of  the  services  during  his  predecessors'  vicariates,  he,  without  departing  from  any  of  his 
strongly  held  principles,  commenced  his  work  in  the  parish,  and  instantly  made  friends, 
silencing  by  his  good  works  and  by  his  loving  and  Godly  disposition,  all  thoughts  of  opposi- 
tion from  his  bitterest  newspaper  opponents.  It  can  be  truly  said  that  during  the  twenty- 
eight  years  he  was  vicar  he  never  made  an  enemy.  He  early  took  a  practical  interest  in  all 
the  lay  work  of  the  parish,  the  schools,  and  the  general  educational  work  of  the  Cripplegate 
Institute,  and  of  the  Cripplegate  Dispensary. 

Without  any  obtrusiveness  he  allowed  it  to  be  clearly  seen  that  all  his  work,  both  in 
the  church  and  in  worldly  affairs,  was  directed  and  subordinated  to  the  will  of  his  Divine 
Master,  whom  he  served  in  St.  Giles'  to  the  last,  taking  part  in  several  services  during  the 
morning  of  Christmas  Day,  and  being  with  his  Sunday  School  children  in  the  afternoon, 
before  taking  a  journey  by  railway  to  dine  with  an  old  clerical  friend  at  West  Kensington. 
Falling  on  alighting  from  the  train  at  Hammersmith  station  he  became  unconscious,  and  was 
taken  to  the  West  London  Hospital  near  by,  where  he  lay  until  the  28th  December,  1913, 
then  passing  peacefully  to  his  rest  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 

It  may  be  truly  said  of  Albert  Barff  that  his  life  in  Cripplegate  more  nearly  approached 
or  equalled  in  goodness  that  of  the  saintly  Bishop  Andrewes,  than  any  of  his  predecessors  of 
whom  we  have  any  account.  Like  that  Bishop  he  died  a  bachelor. 

The  Rev.  Nigel  M.  Morgan  Brown,  M.A.,  sub-Dean  of  St.  Paul's  (who  also  was  Head 
Master  of  the  St.  Paul's  Choir  School),  succeeded  and  remained  vicar  until  1919.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Walter  Isaacs,  Vicar  of  Chiswick,  Rural  Dean  of  Hammer- 
smith, and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  who  was  inducted  November  2Oth,  1919. 

By  the  Act  7  George  IV,  Ch.  54,  the  income  of  the  Benefice  was  fixed  at  £1,800  per 
annum,  the  future  amount  to  be  fixed  on  the  average  for  the  ten  preceding  years  of  the  price  of 
4,105  bushels  of  wheat. 

The  incumbent  of  St.  Giles'  pays  a  yearly  sum  of  £200  out  of  the  revenue  of  his 
Benefice,  to  the  incumbent  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  St.  Luke,  which  is  part  of  the  ancient 
parish  of  St.  Giles.  At  the  present  day  the  net  amount  of  the  vicar's  stipend  is  £887  5s.  yd. 
per  annum. 
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THE    VICARAGE. 

From  the  Vicarage,  as  seen  on  the  left  of  the  illustration  shown  below,  most  pleasing 
views  are  obtained  of  the  beautiful  green  churchyard.  On  the  south  wall  is  a  fine  fig 
tree,  which  also  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  east  frontage.  It  has  occasionally 
borne  fruit  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  is  most  probably  one  of  the  trees 
mentioned  by  Thomas  Fairchild  in  his  book  "  The  City  Gardener  "  of  1722,  in  which  the 
following  appears  :— 

Figgs  prosper  extremely  in  the  City,  and  the  smoke  has  no  ill  effect  upon  them.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Bennet 
(Vicar  of  St.  Giles' )  has  some  of  them  in  his  garden  at  Cripplegate  ;  which  by  the  new  way  of  Pruning,  are  well 
set  for  Fruit  ;  and  I  question  not  but  they  will  ripen  very  well  ;  for  Figgs  have  brought  their  Fruit  to  Perfection 
in  much  closer  Places  than  the  Doctor's  Garden  [the  Churchyard]. 

Dr.  Bennet  was  vicar  of  St.  Giles',  1716-1728. 

The  Vicarage  stands  on  the  site  of  a  vicarage  house  of  probably  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  1682  the  relations  between  the  vicar  and  the  vestrv  were  strained, 


THE    VICARAGE,    ST.    GILES'    CHURCHYARD.       1920. 

the  vicar  having  discovered  that  the  vestry  had  built  several  houses  ("  the  four  shoppes  ") 
on  land  belonging  to  the  glebe.  Eventually  an  arrangement  was  come  to,  by  which  the 
vicar  granted  a  long  lease  of  the  land  and  "  shoppes  "  in  consideration  of  the  vestry  raising 
the  tower  of  the  church  fifteen  feet  and  rebuilding  the  Vicarage  House.  This  was  done, 
and  the  vicar  came  into  the  enjoyment  of  a  substantial  house.  It  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  a  somewhat  dilapidated  state  in  1824,  when  considerable  repairs  were 
made,  as  also  on  the  successive  avoidances  of  the  living.  As  will  be  seen,  tall  ware- 
houses surround  it.  The  present  Vicarage  was  built  in  1856,  during  the  incumbency 
of  Archdeacon  Hale. 

THE   CHURCHYARD. 

A  full  and  detailed  description  of  both  the  original  churchyard  and  the  additions 
that  from  time  to  time  were  made  to  it  are  given  in  the  present  writer's  book  on  St.  Giles' 


church  published  in  1888,  so  that  only  a  short  description  is  now  needed  to  explain  the 
plan  of  the  churchyard  shown  below. 

A  and  the  greater  portion  of  B  was  originally  all  churchyard ;  later  on  buildings  were 
erected  at  the  north  and  east  end  of  the  church.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  City  authorities  granted  a  lease  of  the  part  marked  C,  the  site  of  the  City  Ditch, 
then  about  being  filled  in.  Some  little  time  before  1662  more  ground  marked  D  seems  to 
have  been  added,  viz.,  that  between  Crowder's  Well  (/)  and  portions  marked  A  and  C. 
In  the  parish  books  we  read :  "  There  shall  be  borrowed  by  the  Churchwardens  the  sum 
of  £100  for  six  months  towards  the  fine  of  the  lease  of  the  ground  by  Crowder's  Well,  for 
a  buriell  place  lately  granted  by  the  City." 

Additional  ground  (E)  was  added  (the  City  Ditch)  in  1664.  The  pressing  necessities 
for  more  ground,  caused  by  the  "  Great  Plague,"  caused  more  land  to  be  added  in  1665-66, 
when  some  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  parish  was  allotted  for  the  purpose  (F  on  plan). 


The  necessity  of  this  ever-recurring  addition  to  the  area  of  the  churchyard  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  appalling  statistics  in  the  registers  of  burials.  One  hundred  thousand  entries 
occur  during  this  century.  It  may  confidently  be  said  that  considerably  more  than  half  of 
this  number  were  buried  in  the  churchyard  surrounding  the  church,  and  not  an  inconsiderable 
number  in  the  vaults  of  the  church  itself.  The  remainder  of  the  above  number  (chiefly  the 
very  poor)  were  buried  in  two  other  burial  grounds  outside  the  City,  in  the  lordship  part  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Giles. 

No  wonder  that  time  after  time  we  come  across  entries  in  the  churchwardens'  books  of 
entries,  noting  the  payment  of  various  sums  for  earth  to  cover  the  newly-buried  bodies,  and 
so  eventually  raising  the  level  of  the  churchyard,  several  feet  above  the  surrounding  streets, 
as  we  now  see  it. 


A  description  of  the  City  Wall  and  the  Bastion  enclosing  the  churchyard  on  the  south  and  west  sides  is 
given  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  Wall  and  Gate. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  churchyard  seems  to  have  been  in  a  sadly 
neglected  state,  Maitland  writing  of  it  as  follows  : — 

Very  few  places  in  London  afford  a  scene  equal  to  the  Churchyard  of  St.  Giles  :  The  City  Wall,  overgrown 
with  grass,  tinged  with  various  coloured  damps  ;  some  stones  mouldered  to  dust,  leaving  chasms  between  their 
more  durable  neighbours  ;  the  circular  bastion  at  the  angle,  from  whence  it  ranges  East  and  West  on  one  side, 
and  North  and  South  on  the  other  ;  the  antient  Hall  of  the  Barber  Surgeons  projecting  across  the  foundation  to 
the  South  ;  Lamb's  Chapel  to  the  North  ;  the  tower  and  the  Church  ;  the  tombs  of  the  wealthy,  and  humble 
heaps  of  the  poor — all  combine  to  recall  past  ages  before  us,  and  occasion  many  melancholy  yet  grateful  reflections. 


ST.   GILES'    CHURCH    AND    CHURCHYARD. 
(From  an  old  Print.) 


1850. 


During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  interments  were  numerous,  but  the 
Inter  Mural  Burial  Act  came  into  operation  in  1854,  when  they  ceased,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  next  quarter  of  the  century  the  churchyard  was  the  abode  of  desolation,  and  noted 
as  the  most  dismal  graveyard  in  the  City.  But  early  in  the  seventies  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing better  access  from  the  Inner  Ward  to  Fore  Street  and  Jewin  Street  in  the  Outer  Ward, 
urged  the  City  authorities  to  co-operate  with  St.  Giles'  parish  to  make  a  pathway  across  the 


H2 


churchyard  from  Hart  Street,  through  the  Woolpack  public  house,  into  Jewin  Street,  and 
connected  with  the  west  end  of  the  church,  with  the  pathway  from  it  to  Fore  Street,  through 
the  ancient  gateway  built  in  1660.  This  pathway  is  shown  in  plan  as  running  from  H 
(the  old  gateway)  through  the  City  wall.  The  improvement  was  reported  on  by  a  committee 
and  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  25th  October,  1877,  but  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  time  necessarily  taken  for  the  disinterment  of  bodies  and  their  decent  removal  and 
re-burial,  the  pathway  was  not  made  and  opened  to  the  public  until  early  in  1880.  At  this 
time  the  great  majority  of  the  tombstones,  which  for  years  past  had  been  in  an  utterly  neg- 
lected condition,  were  removed  and  placed  in  less  conspicuous  positions.  The  ground  was 
well  covered  with  fresh  earth,  turfed,  shrubbed,  planted  with  trees,  and  generally  laid  out 
as  a  garden.  It  is  now  by  far  the  most  pleasant  graveyard  in  the  City  of  London,  and 
occupies  a  total  area  of  4,571  square  yards. 

As  stated  elsewhere  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  facing  Fore  Street  ("  the 
four  shoppes  "  and  the  Quest  House)  were  removed  in  1900.     The  backs  of  these  buildings 


THE    REAR    OF    THE    "FOUR    SHOPPES"    AS   SEEN    FROM    THE 
NORTH    END    OF    ST.    GILES'    CHURCHYARD.       1900. 

were  wooden  framed,  and  are  seen  in  the  print  above  as  over  and  beyond  the  square-headed 
gateway  leading  into  Fore  Street.  The  north-west  corner  of  the  church  tower  is  seen  on 
the  right.  For  the  convenience  of  photographing,  the  view  was  taken  in  winter,  and  does 
not  show  the  beauty  and  picturesqueness  of  the  sylvan  beauty  of  summer. 

Such  is  the  general  appearance  of  the  hallowed  spot,  the  last  resting-place  of  many 
generations  of  Cripplegate's  citizens,  from  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  church  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1090,  to  the  present  day. 

During  the  eight  centuries  of  its  existence  the  church  and  surrounding  churchyard  have 
received  into  its  embrace  the  bodies  of  tens  of  thousands  of  the  parishioners  of  the  parish — 
from  members  of  the  nobility  to  the  poorest  artizan — from  the  glorious  Milton  to  many  who 
in  their  day  and  generation  did  their  humble  and  simple  duty  to  their  fellow  man.  In  memory 
of  these  Sir  Robert  Pearce's  sonnet  may  be  appropriately  inserted  here  : — 
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1  MILTON  and  CROMWELL,  ANDREWES,  Fox,  and  SPEED, 
'-And  MARTIN  FROBISHER  :    Our  mighty  dead  : 
Are  these  the  saints  ?    A  glory  gilds  each  head, 
And  hallows  Cripplegate.     But  more  we  heed 
On  all  Saints'  Day,  those  pious  souls  whom  need 
3  And  helplessness  did  move  :    MASON,  and  MILLS, 
'And  BUSBY,  LANGLEY,  STAINES:    Each  man  who  fills 
A  niche  in  Cripplegate  for  generous  deed. 

5  And  pitying  women  too  :    HOLLES,  ASTILL, 

6  HARVEST  and  HINTON.     All  whose  works  distil 
Such  lovingkindness  as  these  good  souls  spent 
On  Cripplegate,  with  saintliest  intent. 

But  all  the  dead  that  loved  and  toiled,  and  died, 
Have  claims  to  reverence  not  to  be  denied. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW,  MOOR  LANE.— This  church  stood,  until  1902,  in  Moor 
Lane,  and  occupied  the  whole  of  the  frontage  between  New  Union  and  Tenter  Streets.  The 
site  was  that  of  the  St.  Giles'  Workhouse,  which  was  demolished  in  1843  (having  become  useless 
for  the  purposes  of  the  poor  law),  and  the  materials  sold  for  £465  6s.  In  1844  the  vestry 
of  St.  Giles  sold  the  site  (occupying  an  area  of  709  square  yards)  to  the  Commissioners  for 
building  additional  churches  for  £1,400,  and  by  deed  dated  i8th  July,  1845,  it  was  conveyed 
to  the  Commissioners.  The  portion  of  the  funds  for  the  building  was  derived  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  church  of  the  same  name,  standing  in  Bartholomew  Lane,  by  the 
Royal  Exchange,  at  the  south-western  angle  of  Bartholomew  Lane  and  Threadneedle  Street. 
where  the  Sun  Life  and  Fire  Office  now  stands.  This  was  one  of  the  first  churches  in  the  City 
to  be  removed  by  Royal  Commission. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1834  the  following  description  of  the  building  appears  :— 

'  The  outside,  of  rough  masonry,  is  only  remarkable  for  its  boldness.      The  interior,  of  the 

Tuscan  order,  shows  a  design  of  great  beauty  ;    the  nave  and  aisles  are  separated  by  arches, 

like  the  quadrangle  of  the  neighbouring  Exchange,  both  the  works  of  our  great  national 

architect  Wren.      The  font  and  altar  are  of  the  most  valuable  Sienna  marble." 

In  1841,  when  the  demolition  of  the  edifice  was  in  progress,  the  same  publication  refers 
to  it  again,  as  follows  :— 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  a  church  of  great  antiquity.     Stow  writes  :    '  That  Sir  William 
Capel,  Mayor  in  1509,  added  unto  this  church  a  proper  chapel  on  the  south  side  thereof.' ' 
The  church  suffered  in  the  Great  Fire,  but  was  not  altogether  destroyed.     Wren  restored  it. 
When  it  was  taken  down  in  1841  the  walls  of  the  structure  were  found  to  be  much  older  than 
the  period  of  Wren.     These  were  probably  the  walls  of  the  church  rebuilt  in  1438. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  goes  on  to  say7 : — "  The  materials  of  the  church  were  sold  by 
auction  and  produced  the  sum  of  £483  155.,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  for  which  £2 
was  offered  and  refused,  and  the  south  wall  and  chapel,  which,  it  is  said,  are  to  be  retained 
and  worked  into  the  new  building  for  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  site. 
The  destroyers  of  the  church  have  had  the  decency  to  remove  the  altar  and  font  and  some 
other  portions  (including  certain  oak  carvings  mentioned  overleaf),  which,  it  is  said,  are  to 
be  set  up  in  some  new  edifice  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis." 

(i),  (2)  These  lie  in  Cripplegate  Church,  except  Cromwell,  who  was  married  there,  and  Andrewes,  Vicar  of 
Cripplegate,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

(3).  (4).  (5).  <°)  These  are  the  names  of  several  of  the  Pious  Donors.  A  custom  has  prevailed  in  Cripplegate 
parish  for  about  two  hundred  years  for  the  parishioners  to  dine  together  after  service  on  All  Saints'  Day,  and 
to  toast  in  silence  "The  Memory  of  the  Pious  Donors  of  the  Cripplegate  Gift  Estates." 

(7)  N.S.  xv.  1841,  p.  153. 
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The  "  new  edifice  "  thus  referred  to  was,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  nine  years,  erected  in 
Moor  Lane.  The  materials  of  the  tower,  for  which  £2  was  refused,  seem  to  have  been  put 
aside  and  eventually  used  in  the  construction  of  the  tower  of  the  new  church,  which  was  an 
almost  exact  replica  of  the  original.  The  pulpit  and  organ  and  a  large  quantity  of  the 
beautiful  oak  carvings  were  carefully  preserved  and  became  part  of  the  new  building, 
which  was  on  Saturday,  April  20th,  1850,  consecrated  in  memory  of  the  Apostle  St. 
Bartholomew.  Upon  the  consecration  of  the  church  a  new  ecclesiastical  parish  was  formed 
out  of  the  old  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  which  at  that  time  had  become  so  populous 


ST.    BARTHOLOMEVV-BY-THE-EXCHANGE.       1834. 

that  the  organisation  of  St.  Giles'  church  was  thought  insufficient  to  cope  with  the 
demands  upon  it.  At  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  parish  over  14,000  persons  were 
resident  therein,  inhabiting  1,566  houses.  The  new  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew  contained 
525  houses,  with  4,158  souls,  but  in  1864-5,  by  the  extension  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
from  Farringdon  to  Moorgate,  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  were  evicted.  From  that 
time  until  to-day  considerable  further  decreases  have  taken  place.  In  1881  there  were 
1,390,  and  in  1887  800  persons  living  in  the  parish. 
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The  Rev.  William  Denton,  M.A.,  who  held  the  living  from  the  time  of  the 
consecration,  died  in  January,  1888. *  In  consequence  of  the  ascertained  decrease  of 
the  population  in  the  previous  year,  the  vestry  of  St.  Giles  petitioned  the  Bishop 
of  London  to  hold  an  inquiry  as  to  the  desirability  of  re-uniting  the  two  parishes. 
The  Commission  was  appointed,  but  although  a  majority  of  the  Commissioners  reported 
that  a  re-union  was  desirable,  their  report  was  not  acted  upon,  and  a  new  vicar,  the 
Rev.  Blomfield  Jackson,  M.A.,  was  appointed.  However,  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  inhabitants  continued,  and  it  being  ascertained  in  1896  that  there  were  only  243 
persons  occupying  29  houses  in  the  parish,  the  vestry  in  1897  succeeded  in  getting  another 
Commission  appointed,  which  unanimously  reported  for  a  re-union  of  the  parish,  with  the 
result  that  by  "order  of  Council"  dated  loth  August,  1900,  the  parish  of  St.  Giles 
became  again  conterminous  with  the  ward  ecclesiastically  as  well  as  civilly. 

At  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  two  benefices,  which  came  into  force  on  the  i3th  May, 
1901,  the  incumbent  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  in  receipt  of  £552  i8s.  per  annum,  of  which 
£127  us.  4<l.  was  the  share  of  the  tithe  rent  charge  levied  in  the  civil  parish  of  St.  Giles,  and 
£130  was  rental  from  the  site  of  the  school.  The  £127  us.  4^.  was  merged  in  the  income  of 
the  vicar  of  St.  Giles.  Suitable  provision  was  made  for  the  vicar  of  St.  Bartholomew,  who, 
however,  died  on  I2th  June,  1905.  The  site  of  the  church  was  put  up  for  sale  by  auction  on 
the  2ist  January,  1902,  and  sold  to  Mr.  John  Howard  Colls  for  £20,400,  and  the  sale  was 
completed  by  a  deed  dated  5th  March,  1902,  to  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
Mr.  Colls  and  Mr.  Henry  Smith  were  parties.  At  the  time  of  the  demolition  of  the  church 
the  beautiful  oak  carvings  (which,  as  mentioned  above,  were  removed  from  the  church  by  the 
Exchange  in  1841),  were  taken  to  St.  Giles,  where,  preserved  by  the  late  vicar's  (the  Rev. 
Albert  Barff)  loving  care,  they  now  beautify  the  side  chapel  of  that  ancient  church. 

The  schools  attached  to  the  church  stood  on  the  north  side  of  New  Union  Street  and  were 
opened  about  1852.  They  were  full  and  prosperous  for  many  years,  but  not  long  after  the 
Education  Act  of  1870  came  into  operation,  the  number  of  children  attending  fell  off 
considerably,  and  although  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  keep  up  the  numbers,  so 
few  attended  that  they  had  to  be  closed  in  1890.  The  site  was  then  let,  on  which  a 
large  warehouse  was  erected.  

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHAPEL. — About  1745  two  small  buildings  were  unobtrusively 
opened  as  Roman  Catholic  "  Chapels  "  in  Ropemakers'  Alley.  They  were  afterwards  known 
to  the  initiated,  respectively,  as  Father  Dillon  and  Fuller's  and  Father  Bernard  and  Dunn's 
Chapel,  but  for  reasons  which  may  easily  be  imagined,  were  called  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Thompson  (the  caretakers)  Penny  Hotels.  In  process  of  time  these  buildings  became 
amalgamated  and  one  church  formed.  There  was  a  spy  window  and  an  iron  grating  at 
the  door,  at  which,  during  divine  service,  sentinels  were  placed,  to  give  the  alarm  in  the 
event  of  an  enemy  appearing  in  sight,  or  an  unknown  person  asking  admission.  Protestants 
in  the  neighbourhood  strongly  suspected  that  Roman  Catholic  services  were  practised 
in  this  humble  church,  but  they  did  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  interfere  with  the 
religious  worship  of  men  whose  private  virtues  they  esteemed. 

This  church  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Ropemakers'  Alley,  abutting  on  Butler's 
Alley  (now  Butler  Street),  which  was  a  long,  tortuous  alley  running  into  Grub  Street  (now 
Milton  Street).  Those  worshipping  here  had  twenty  years  of  comparative  tranquillity,  but  in 
1764  a  notorious  informer  named  Payne,  under  the  guise  of  a  professing  convert,  was  received 
into  Catholic  Society  and  freely  admitted  into  all  the  churches.  Payne,  having  matured 
all  his  plans,  made  application  to  Sir  William  Stephenson,  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  warrants 

(i)  The  well-known  Father  Ignatius  was  for  a  short  time  curate  at  the  church,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
Rev.  J.  Keble,  the  great  Oxford  Divine  and  hymn  writer  (who  died  in  1866),  preached  his  last  sermon. 

The  Rev.  James  Christie,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Parish  Clerks'  Company,  1893,  and  a  close  student  of 
Cripplegate's  history,  was  curate  here  for  some  years,  in  the  time  of  the  Rev.  W.  Denton. 
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to  arrest  all  the  priests  whose  names  he  had  learned.  The  application,  though  backed  by 
the  influence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  refused  by  the  upright  and  kind-hearted 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  City,  who  sent  privately  and  warned  the  priests  of  their  danger. 
A  few  years  later,  viz.,  in  1771,  we  find  Fathers  Dillon  and  Fuller,  on  the  information  of 
the  same  informer,  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  saying  Mass.  The  prosecution  failed. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  last  occasion  on  which  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  England 
underwent  public  trial  on  account  of  their  faith  ;  but  a  further  trial  awaited  these  good 
men,  for  in  1780  Lord  George  Gordon  aroused  the  fanatical  feelings  of  the  London  mob 
against  the  recent  repeal  of  both  the  Roman  Catholic  penal  laws,  and  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill,  and  created  what  has  become  to  be  known  as  the  "  Gordon  Riots."  The  contemporary 
"  Annual  Register  "  says,  "  On  Sunday  afternoon,  June  4th,  the  rioters  assembled  in  large 
bodies,  and  attacked  the  Chapel  and  dwelling  houses  of  the  Catholics  in  and  about  Moorfields. 
They  stripped  their  houses  of  furniture,  and  their  Chapel,  not  only  of  the  ornaments  and 
insignia  of  religion,  but  tore  up  the  altars,  pews  and  benches,  and  made  fires  of  them,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  bare  walls.  They  dragged  Father  Dillon  from  his  bed  of  sickness,  and  beat 
him  so  brutally  that  he  died  a  few  weeks  afterwards."  The  congregation  received  compen- 
sation for  the  destruction  of  this  chapel,  sufficiently  large  to  enable  them  to  take  on  lease, 
and  furnish  a  large  building  situated  a  few  yards  from  Moorfields  on  the  northern  side  of 
White  Street,  occupying  a  portion  of  the  ground  on  which  the  present  City  of  London  College 
now  stands.  This  continued  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  divine  worship  until  the  year  1820, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  congregation,  a  move  was 
made  to  a  site  occupying  the  whole  of  the  north  side  of  East  Street,  Finsbury  Circus,  and 
with  a  considerable  frontage  to  Liverpool  Street.  The  freehold  ground  on  which  the  church, 
presbytery  and  schools  were  built  was  purchased  from  the  Corporation  of  London  and  the 
Fishmongers'  Company,  at  a  cost  of  £5,000.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  5th  August, 
1817,  and  on  the  20th  April,  1820,  the  new  church,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  was 
consecrated  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Poynter.  The  building  was  of  a  fine  and  imposing 
elevation,  facing  Liverpool  Street,  and  had  seating  capacity  for  3,000  persons.  The  expenses 
of  building  and  embellishing  amounted  to  £26,000. 

In  the  course  of  time  large  sums  were  spent  upon  internal  adornment,  especially  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  late  Monsignor  Gilbert,  £7,000  being  spent  for  this  purpose  in 
1875.  This  year  seems  to  have  been  the  high-water  time  of  the  church  ;  residents  in  the 
City  and  neighbourhood  gradually  becoming  fewer,  until  towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  take  advantage  of  the  greatly  enhanced  value  of  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  sell  the  site.  This  was  done,  but  not  before  many  protests  were  made 
against  its  removal  by  the  rector  (the  Rev.  William  Fleming)  and  the  congregation,  and 
although  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda  decided  that  St.  Mary's  should  not  be  sold, 
Cardinal  Vaughan  personally  appealed  to  the  Pope  Leo  XIII,  who  sanctioned  the  sale, 
provided  that  another  church  and  presbytery,  suitable  for  the  diminished  number  of  the 
congregation,  should  be  built  and  endowed  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Moorfields  estate.  The 
site  of  the  old  church  and  presbytery,  etc.,  realised  the  huge  sum  of  £204,000,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  building  the  Cathedral  at  Westminster,  a 
comparatively  small  portion  sufficing  for  the  new  church,  which  was  built  close  by  in  Eldon 
Street — to  which  all  the  internal  fittings,  pictures,  and  statuary  that  could  be  removed  from 
the  old  church  (which  was  demolished  early  in  1901)  were  taken.  This  church  stands  just 
outside  the  City  boundary.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship 
within  the  City. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  5,000  persons  were  buried  under  the  church  and  in  the 
adjacent  small  burying  ground  between  1820  and  1852,  when  the  Intra  Mural  Burial  Act 
came  into  operation. 

Some  of  the  above  facts  were  supplied  to  the  writer  by  the  Rev.  William  Fleming,  the  Priest  in  charge  of  the 
new  church. 
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STREETS    OF  THE   OUTER  WARD. 

THE  following  account  of  the  streets  in  the  outer  ward  is  derived  from  the  same  sources 
as  those  given  in  the  introductory  notes  on  the  streets  in  the  Inner  Ward.  The  rate 
books  are  arranged  according  to  the  four  precincts  into  which  the  Outer  Ward  was 
divided,  namely,  Redcross,  Whitecross,  Fore  Street,  and  Grub  Street  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Giles,  Without  Cripplegate,  which  parish  is  conterminous  with  the  ward.  For  this  reason 
the  extraction  of  particulars  of  rating,  etc.,  has  been  found  to  be  in  some  respects  more 
simple.  Much  desirable  early  information  respecting  the  inhabitants,  the  assessments, 
the  names  of  the  streets,  and  the  numbers  of  the  houses  is,  however,  found  to  be  altogether 
unobtainable  in  consequence  of  the  notably  irregular  manner  in  which  the  rate  books  were 
kept,  more  particularly  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth.  From  1771  to  1834  no  house  was  numbered  in  the  books,  although  the  Act 
of  Parliament  of  1767  enacted  that  the  name  of  the  street  was  to  be  affixed  on  the  corner 
house,  and  every  house  should  be  numbered  (an  order  equally  ignored  in  other  wards). 

In  1771  the  mode  of  entry  in  the  rate  books  was  to  commence  the  entry  with  the  name 
of  the  particular  precinct,  and  then  to  give  the  name  of  the  street,  the  name  of  the  person 
assessed,  and  amount  collected  ;  but  in  1778,  1790  and  1800  not  even  the  name  of  a  street, 
or  amount  of  assessment  is  given,  but  simply  the  name  of  an  occupier  and  the  amount 
collected.  The  names  of  the  occupiers  of  houses  are  given  without  any  order,  alphabetical 
or  otherwise.  In  1810  the  precinct  and  the  name  of  the  street  are  given,  but  the  houses 
are  unnumbered,  the  names  of  occupiers  appear,  but  in  no  alphabetical  or  other  order,  and 
there  are  no  assessments,  but  simply  the  amount  the  occupier  has  to  pay. 

In  1820  the  precinct  is  given  and  the  name  of  the  person  assessed  with  the  assessment 
of  his  house  and  the  amount  to  pay,  but  no  name  of  street  is  given.  In  1830  the  precinct  is 
mentioned,  the  name  of  the  street,  the  householder's  name,  assessment  and  the  amount  he 
had  to  pay,  but  not  the  number  of  the  house.  In  1835  the  houses  in  the  principal  streets 
only  were  numbered.  In  1839  the  houses  in  some  additional  streets  were  also  numbered. 
In  1840  and  onwards  the  names  of  precincts  are  omitted,  but  the  name  of  the  street,  the 
number  of  the  house,  the  name,  assessment  and  the  amount  to  be  collected  are  all  given. 
The  collecting  took  the  form  of  an  itinerary,  beginning  at  one  end  of  the  street,  and  in- 
cluded in  and  out  of  the  numerous  courts  and  alleys  which  ran  out  of  the  street  on  both 
sides,  all  the  houses  being  entered  in  the  rate  books  in  one  continuous  list. 

Even  after  the  year  1840,  it  has  been  found  most  difficult  to  follow  the  order  and  the 
rating  of  the  houses  as  arranged  in  streets,  because  when  the  name  of  the  street  having 
been  given,  and  the  amount  to  be  collected  from  a  few  houses,  should  another  court,  street, 
or  alley,  branching  out  of  the  street  first  mentioned  intervene,  the  next  entry  refers  to  this 
side  street,  and  the  houses  to  the  end  of  one  side  are  dealt  with,  then  the  words  '  Cross 
over  '  are  found,  the  houses  on  the  other  side  are  then  dealt  with,  and  a  return  is  made  to 
the  street  from  which  divergence  was  made,  with  the  words  '  out  again.'  This  method  of 
entry  continued  until  1850,  when  the  present-day  clear  and  systematic  system  was  com- 
menced. The  streets  were  first  entered  in  alphabetical  order  in  1892,  ten  years  before  they 
were  so  entered  in  the  Inner  Ward. 

Of  the  four  precincts,  Redcross  Street  was  at  all  times  the  most  populous  ;  Grub  Street 
followed  both  in  number  of  assessments  and  values  ;  Whitecross  Street  next  in  number  ; 
and  then  Fore  Street,  though  with  fewer  houses,  was  the  wealthiest. 
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We  will  now  give  an  account  and  some  illustrations  of  the  thirty-four  streets  in  the 
Outer  Ward.  The  reader  is  requested  to  note  that  all  the  streets  illustrated  usually  have  a 
large  amount  of  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic,  but  this  is  almost  altogether  omitted  in  the 
views,  for  the  purpose  of  more  clearly  showing  the  buildings.  A  note  may  be  made  that  the 
modern  warehouse  of  five  floors  shown  in  the  views  are  usually  about  50  to  60  feet  in  height 
above  the  ground  level. 

ALDERMANBURY  POSTERN  is  forty-one  yards  in  length  and  about  thirty  feet  in 
width,  and  forms  a  continuation  into  Fore  Street  of  Aldermanbury  proper.  It  took  its  name 
from  the  postern  gate  made  through  the  City  Wall  in  1652-3,  and  has  sometimes  been  called 
Aldermanbury  Postern  Street.  In  1821  we  find  a  '  warehouse  '  rated  at  £70,  and  close  by 
a  '  Yard  and  Stable  '  as  low  as  £4  ;  the  total  valuation  of  the  whole  street  being  £276.  In 
1817  there  were  nine  houses  in  the  street,  in  three  of  which  the  trades  of  a  weaver,  goldsmith, 
and  an  indigo  manufacturer  were  carried  on.  A  Meeting  House  (Loriners*  Hall)  occupying 
an  area  of  249  square  yards,  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  at  the  corner  of  London  Wall, 
and  was  rated  as  such,  in  1821  at  £34,  and  every  year  afterwards,  up  to  1857,  at  £50,  soon 
after  which  year  it  disappeared  from  the  rate  books.  In  1840  Thomas  Challis,  Alderman 
of  the  Ward  (1843-1874)  had  his  '  skin  yard  '  in  the  Postern,  at  which  time  the  trades  of 
a  newsagent,  bootmaker,  and  an  auctioneer  are  mentioned  in  the  directory.  The  total 
assessment  was  £360,  several  houses  being  rated  as  low  as  £15.  Twenty  years  later  the 
assessment  had  risen  to  £665,  the  highest  assessment  being  £220  and  the  lowest  £12.  In 
the  Post  Office  Directory  of  1860,  one  of  the  houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  street  is  stated 
to  be  occupied  by  "  Samuel  Godfrey  Hall,  Esq."  This  person  had  established  in  the  thirties 
a  gentlemen's  hat  manufacturing  business  in  London  Wall,  and  had  his  workshops  in  a 
spacious  yard  in  the  rear  of  his  private  house. 

In  1880  some  of  the  houses  on  the  east  side  were  demolished  and  several  fine  warehouses 
erected  on  the  site,  of  a  rateable  value  of  £1,300,  the  highest  single  assessment  being  £375 
on  a  warehouse  at  the  corner  of  the  Postern  and  London  Wall,  the  site  of  the  '  Meeting 
House  '  rated  in  1857  at  £50.  The  lowest  assessment  was  now  £55.  A  few  years  later 
all  the  houses  on  the  west  side  were  cleared  away,  and  three  fine  warehouses  erected,  and 
soon  occupied  by  firms  in  the  soft  goods  and  cognate  trades.  In  1900  the  assessment  on  the 
whole  street  had  risen  to  £2,000,  and  ten  years  later  to  close  upon  £3,000,  one  firm,  occupying 
four  warehouses,  being  rated  at  over  £2,000.  In  1914  nine  separate  houses  were  in  assess- 
ment with  ten  firms  in  occupation.  With  the  exception  of  a  hairdresser,  all  the  trades 
at  this  time  were  in  soft-goods.  The  total  assessment  in  this  year  was  £4,057. 

AUSTRALIAN  AVENUE  runs  from  about  the  middle  of  Jewin  Crescent  to  just  opposite 
New  Zealand  Avenue  in  Barbican.  It  is  123  yards  in  length,  and  twenty-four  feet  in  width. 
After  a  clearance  of  a  number  of  small  houses,  chiefly  in  Young's  Buildings  and  Trafalgar 
Place,  which  were  assessed  at  very  small  amounts,  the  building  of  large  warehouses  was 
commenced  in  1877-8.  In  1882  the  street,  containing  twenty-two  warehouses,  was  assessed 
at  £3,100.  In  1890  twenty-four  different  firms  carried  on  business  here,  five  drapery  houses, 
straw  hat  and  bonnet  shape  makers,  furriers,  tie  and  scarf  makers,  manufacturers  of  artificial 
flowers,  and  a  Christmas  card  publisher.  In  1902  much  the  same  kind  of  business  was 
carried  on,  the  warehouses  being  occupied  by  forty-three  different  firms  ;  the  assessment 
standing  at  about  £5,500.  Several  "  Australian  "  merchants  occupied  premises  when  the 
street  was  first  built,  and  remain  at  the  present  day.  In  1914  the  total  assessment  was 
£5,533- 

BARBICAN  runs  from  the  northern  end  of  Redcross  Street  and  the  southern  end  of 
Golden  Lane,  to  Aldersgate  Street,  a  distance  of  222  yards  (but  only  142  yards  are  in  Cripple- 
gate  Ward).  It  is  of  an  average  width  of  forty-five  feet. 
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The  Barbican,  together  with  Beech  Street  and  Beech  Lane,  formed  the  principal  northern 
boundary  of  Cripplegate  Ward.  The  name  "  Barbican  "  was  probably  derived  from  the 
watch  tower  called  Burgh,  and  Ken,  a  place  to  "  view  or  ken  "  from,  which  tower  stood  in 
Redcross  Street,  facing  the  open  country.  This  derivation  is  given  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman, 
the  antiquary,  who  resided  in  the  street  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1640.  Camden,  in  his 
Britannia  (published  1586),  says  it  came  to  be  called  "  an  Arabick  name  Barbican,"  being  a 
watch  tower  or  military  fence.  But  in  the  time  of  Edward  III  it  was  something  more  than 
this,  and  was  evidently  a  commodious  residence,  for  we  find  Stow  writing 

This  burgh-kenning,  by  the  name  of  the  Manor  of  Base  Court,  was  given  by  Edward  III  to  Robert  Ufford,  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  and  was  lately  appertaining  to  Peregrine  Bartie,  Lord  Willoughby  of  Ersby. 

This  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  entry  respecting  the  "  hostel  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  " 
given  below.  Stow  further  says  :— 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Red  Cross  is  a  street  called  the  Barbican,  because  sometime  there  stood  on  the  north 
side  thereof  a  burgh-kenning,  or  watch-tower  of  the  City,  called  in  some  language  a  barbican,  as  a  bikenning  is 
called  a  beacon. 

A  few  entries  respecting  Barbican  taken  from  very  many  in  the  Rusting  Rolls  are  here 
given  :— 

1294.  — A  tenement  without  Barbekan.  1304.  — A  tenement  near  le  Barbecan  in  the  suburb  of  London.  1315. — 
Five  shops  at  la  Barbican.  1328. — A  bequest  for  making  a  gate  at  "la  Barbecane."  1348.  — A  brewery  in 
Barbecanstret.  1352. — Shops  at  le  Barbecan.  M/8. — Houses  in  the  street  called  la  Barbycanstret  near  the  hostel 
of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  1385.— A  tenement  called  "  le  Pye  on  the  hope"  in  Barbican.  1415. -A  house  called  "le 
Pye  on  the  hope  in  le  Barbican."  1424. — A  tenement  formerly  called  "  le  Pye  on  the  hoop"  and  now  called 
"le  George  on  the  hoop  situate  in  the  street  called  le  Barbycan"  in  the  parish  of  S.  Giles  without  Crepulgate. 
14:9.  —  Le  Basecot  Hostel.  1576. — le  Barbycanstrete. 

Queen  Elizabeth  rode  through  Barbican  in  great  state  attended  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
(Sir  Thomas  Leigh),  the  Aldermen  and  the  Sheriffs,  passing  down  Redcross  Street  and 
through  the  Cripple  Gate  on  her  way  to  the  Tower,  just  previous  to  her  coronation. 

The  district  on  the  north  side  between  Golden  Lane  and  Aldersgate,  from  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  site  of  several  important 
mansions.  Garter  House  or  Place  was  built  (circa  1475)  by  Wriothesley  the  first  Garter 
King  at  Arms,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  street,  and  adjoining  it  was  Willoughby  House, 
which  in  Elizabeth's  reign  was  the  residence  of  Gondomar,  the  noted  Spanish  Ambassador. 
The  garden  of  this  house  extended  some  distance  westward.  Just  to  the  north  and  west  of 
both  these  houses  and  gardens,  stood  the  mansion  and  extensive  grounds  of  the  Earls  of 
Bridgewater,  who  were  resident  here  for  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  who  identified  themselves  with  much  of  Cripplegate  life,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
account  of  them  given  in  the  chapter  on  '  Men  of  Note.'  This  mansion  stood  on  the  north 
of  what  is  now  known  as  Bridgewater  Square.  Denton  says  :— 

One  of  two  postmasters  who  had  the  exclusive  right  to  supply  travellers  with  posthorses  and  to  forward  letters 
between  the  Metropolis  and  the  provinces  lived  and  had  his  office  in  Barbican  in  1640. 

In  1756  Maitland  describes  the  Barbican  as 

A  good  broad  Street,  formerly  well  inhabited  by  Tradesmen,  especially  Salesmen  for  Apparel,  both  new  and 
old.  It  comes  out  of  Aldersgate  Street,  against  Long-Lane,  and  falls  into  Redcross  Street,  but  the  Part  in  this  Ward 
goeth  but  to  the  City  Posts.  And  fronting  Redcross  Street  is  the  Watch-house,  where  formerly  stood  a  Watch 
Tower,  called  Burgh-kenning,  i.e.  Barbican,  for  the  security  of  the  City  in  those  Parts.  In  this  Street  are  these 
Places  of  name,  Garter-court,  pretty  large  containing  two  Courts,  and  both  so  called,  which  are  indifferent  good 
and  Bridgewater-square. 

There  is  but  little  information  obtainable  respecting  the  condition  of  the  street  from 
the  time  Maitland  described  it  until  the  end  of  the  century.  In  1790  its  total  rateable  value 
was  less  than  £500,  the  majority  of  the  houses  being  assessed  at  under  £20,  and  many  of  them 
under  £10.  In  1795  we  find  a  tallow  melter  carrying  on  his  business.  Two  houses,  coach 
houses  and  stables  were  assessed  at  £150.  In  the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  Alderman  of  the  Ward  (Sir  William  Staines)  lived  in  the  street  and  took  part  in  all  the 
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social  life  of  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  west  corner  of  Jacob's  Well  Passage  (on  the  south 
side  of  the  street)  stood  the  Jacob's  Well  Public  House,  which  was  the  resort  of  many  of 
the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  district,  who  met  to  hear  recitations  from  the  English 
dramatists,  and  to  discuss  matters  for  the  good  of  the  Ward.  These  meetings  were  presided 
over  by  the  Alderman,  enjoying  (as  we  are  told)  his  long  "churchwarden." 

The  total  rateable  value  of  the  street  at  this  time  was  about  £1,000.  A  brewery  stood 
in  a  court  on  the  north  side  and  was  rated  at  £170.  Opposite  Jacob's  Well  Passage,  and 
running  back  to  what  is  now  Cripplegate  Street,  was  a  large  cowhouse,  which  remained 
there,  with  a  dairy  attached,  so  late  as  1877,  it  being  then  known  as  "  Pettitts."  In  1817, 
and  for  many  years  after,  the  trades  carried  on  in  the  street  were  of  a  rough  description, 
such  as  tallow-chandlers,  coopers,  brassfounders,  lamp  makers,  glaziers,  painters  and  car- 
penters, rope  and  twine  manufacturers,  smelters,  refiners,  saddlers,  etc.  There  were  many 
retail  shops,  such  as  butchers,  bakers,  grocers,  etc.,  and  a  few  technical  trades  were  carried 
on,  such  as  engravers,  opticians,  and  printers.  Several  retail  hosiers  had  settled  in  the 
street,  A  silversmith  was  in  business  at  No.  54,  and  we  find  in  1823  the  name  of  his  trade 
changed  to  a  "  refiner  of  gold  and  silver." 

A  "  Meeting  House  "  (with  a  Sunday  School  building  attached),  built  by  Sir  William 
Staines,  stood  at  the  east  corner  of  Jacob's  Well  Passage,  and  occupied  an  area  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-two  square  yards.  This  was  assessed  to  a  Mr.  Towers  at  £36.  The 
assessment  of  the  street  in  1820  totalled  nearly  £1,200  on  sixty-nine  houses,  one  was  assessed 
as  high  as  £200  ;  but  there  were  many  others  under  £10,  and  some  as  low  as  £6,  so  that  it 
would  seem  the  street  as  a  whole  was  a  very  poor  one.  In  1840  there  were  sixty  houses, 
most  of  them  occupied  by  a  similar  class  of  trader  to  those  who  carried  on  business  there 
twenty  years  previously,  and  in  addition  there  were  several  manufacturers  of  hats,  and  another 
firm  of  silversmiths.  A  gold  and  silver  wire  drawer  was  also  now  established  in  the  street. 
An  auctioneer's  and  jobmaster's  business,  which  for  some  years  before  1817  was  established 
at  No.  56,  now  became  known  as  "  Dixon's  Repository  for  horses  and  carriages."  The 
assessment  of  the  whole  street  was  now  nearly  £1,400,  but  its  general  character  was  still 
poor,  the  majority  of  the  houses  being  rated  at  less  than  £20  each.  There  were  six  houses 
in  the  ancient  Garter  Court  rated  as  low  as  £7  each. 

In  1860  there  were  only  thirty-five  houses  in  the  street,  several  of  the  old  ones  having 
been  demolished  and  larger  buildings  erected  on  their  sites,  but  the  same  general  class  of 
trades  were  carried  on  as  in  the  previous  fifty  years,  varied  by  the  addition  of  a  wire  weaver 
and  drawer,  and  dyer  and  sconcer,  a  cricketing  glove  manufacturer,  paper  stainer,  tobacconist, 
a  mathematical  instrument  maker,  and  a  drug  and  splotting  mill  maker.  At  this  time  we 
find  one  of  the  gold  and  silver  refineries  was  in  possession  of  John  Bryer,  who  also  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  chronometer  maker  in  the  adjoining  house.  The  Chapel  at  the  corner 
of  Jacob's  Well  Passage  was  now  known  as  the  Barbican  Chapel ;  it  had  a  large  con- 
gregation, and  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The  assessment  of  the  street  had 
now  increased  to  nearly  £2,000. 

Miller,  in  his  "  Cripplegate,"  1867,  states  that  in  his  time  "  a  dirty-looking  house  with 
bay  windows  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  (close  to  Jacob's  Well  Passage)  on  the 
front  of  which  was  written  '  Milton  House.'  "  He  stated  that  Milton  lived  here  from  1645 
to  1647,  where  many  students  attended  him. 

By  the  time  the  year  1880  dawned,  great  changes  had  taken  place ;  there  were  fewer 
houses,  but  of  a  superior  description  to  those  standing  twenty  years  before.  Several  of 
the  more  important  of  the  old  traders  were  still  carrying  on  their  occupations,  and  were  now 
joined  by  furriers,  ostrich  feather  manufacturers,  and  tin  foil  makers.  There  was  still  a 
sufficient  number  of  residents  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  Ladies'  School  in  the  street. 
Two  or  three  foreign  firms  were  now  established  here. 
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The  street  was  evidently  prospering,  for  we  find  the  assessed  value  considerably  more 
than  twice  that  of  1860,  being  now  over  £5,000 ;  the  highest  assessment  was  £417,  and  the 
lowest  £34.  In  1890,  eighty  different  firms  were  carrying  on  business,  eight  or  nine  of  whom 
were  in  the  "soft-goods"  trade.  Lithographic  printers,  gold  and  silver  mounters,  and  hat 
manufacturers  were  settling  here,  and  the  old  residents  were  rapidly  departing ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Barbican  Chapel  was  poorly  attended,  and  was  therefore  removed 
to  a  site  in  the  New  North  Road,  in  Islington,  in  which  district  many  members  of  the  con- 
gregation had 'gone  to  reside.  An  account  of  this  Chapel  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  book. 

In  1914  there  were  forty  houses  occupied  by  ninety-seven  business  firms,  many  of  the 
businesses  before  described  being  still  in  existence,  together  with  importers  of  various  kinds 
of  fancy  goods  (of  whom  there  were  now  fourteen,  amongst  them  several  foreigners),  fifteen 
soft  goods  or  drapery  firms,  several  artificial  florists,  jewellery  manufacturers,  hardware 
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factors,  a  wire  comb  manufacturer,  and  an  ironmonger  ;  the  names  of  ten  manufacturers' 
agents  now  appear.  There  were  still  remaining  two  firms  of  gold  and  silver  refiners,  one  at 
No.  63  and  another  on  the  same  premises  (Nos.  53  and  54),  where  a  refinery  business  was 
established  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  little  time  before  1908,  these  premises 
were  rebuilt,  and  have  been  described  as  a  '  characteristic  and  interesting  bit  of  modern 
shop  architecture.'  Over  the  whole  of  the  first  floor,  sculpture  has  been  introduced,  illus- 
trative of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  establishment.  The  majority  of  the  houses  in  the 
street  were  occupied  by  more  than  one  firm,  less  than  a  dozen  being  occupied  singly.  The 
assessment  at  this  time  was  £8,500 ;  several  houses  were  rated  over  £500,  the  highest  at 
£640,  and  the  lowest  at  £42.  At  the  present  day  Barclays  Bank  stands  at  the  corner  of 
the  street  and  Golden  Lane. 
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BEECH  LANE  runs  obliquely  from  a  few  yards  of  the  north  end  of  Whitecross  Street 
and  joins  Beech  Street  about  sixty  yards  westward.  It  has  a  width  of  twenty  feet,  with 
a  single  carriageway.  In  1771  the  total  assessment  of  its  six  houses  was  only  £40,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  were  still  standing.  The  Drapers'  Almshouses 
(erected  by  the  Company  in  1540  and  rebuilt  in  1594)  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  north 
side  of  the  lane,  and  remained  until  1861-2,  when  the  site  was  sold,  and  a  large  and  ugly 
two-storied  red  brick  warehouse  erected  thereon.  Malcolm,  writing  in  1808, says: — 

On  the  south  side  of  Beech  Lane  is  the  shadow  of  the  residence  of  Prince  Rupert,  so  memorable  for  his  transac- 
tions in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

About  1830  a  handsome  building  (which  stood  until  1865,  when  a  larger  building  was 
erected)  was  built  by  a  Mr.  William  Bassingham,  who  had  resided  and  carried  on  his  business 
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of  a  gas  engineer  here  for  several  years  before  that  time,  being  rated  for  his  old  house  in  1820 
at  £12.  This  stood  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  south  side  of  the  lane  (with  a  frontage 
in  Whitecross  Street),  on  the  site  of,  or  in  close  vicinity  to,  the  spot  where  Prince  Rupert's 
house  mentioned  above  was  probably  situated.  Glovers'  Hall  Court  stands  nearly  100 
yards  further  westward,  and  in  1840  contained  houses  of  a  very  poor  character;  a  tenement, 
shed  and  stables  were  valued  as  little  as  £12.  In  1850  the  assessment  on  seven  houses  in 
the  lane  was  £121,  in  which  amount  the  above  house  (assessed  at  £60)  was  included.  These 
old  houses  were  soon  after  demolished,  and  three  warehouses  now  standing  on  the  south  side 
erected,  which  run  back  to  and  are  also  lighted  in  Glovers'  Hall  Court. 
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In  1900  the  assessment  was  £968.  The  houses  on  the  south  side  were  occupied  by  an 
ostrich  feather  dealer,  a  blouse  manufacturer,  and  by  the  gas  engineer,  and  by  the  brick 
building  on  the  north  side,  where  the  Aerated  Bread  Company  had  a  store.  In  1914  the 
assessment  of  the  street  was  £1,035. 

Improvements  continued  to  be  made  in  the  character  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  the 
street,  and  in  1914  we  find  sixty-six  firms  engaged  in  various  businesses  such  as  artificial 
flower  makers,  clothier,  mantle  manufacturers,  leather  merchants,  hat  block  makers,  metal 
workers,  electricians,  engravers,  hollowware  manufacturers,  Australian  merchants,  and  the 
old-established  timber  yard  of  Barretts,  and  Barretts'  metal  foundry ;  these  two  last  were 
carried  on  in  the  rear  of  the  tall  buildings  seen  in  the  view  given  overleaf,  which  also  shows 
some  of  the  few  remaining  early  nineteenth  century  houses  and  shops  there  are  on  the  north 
side  of  the  street.  In  the  south  side  are  many  buildings  of  a  more  substantial  character 
and  all  highly  assessed,  one  being  rated  at  £700  and  others  at  nearly  as  large  an  amount. 
On  the  same  side,  near  the  junction  of  Beech  Lane  and  Street,  is  a  broad  passageway 
called  Braime's  Buildings  (named  after  a  builder  in  business  there  in  1841),  leading  to  a  court 
that  may  claim  to  be  historical,  for  here  the  Livery  Hall  of  the  Glovers'  Company  stood 
from  at  least  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  used  by  various 
religious  bodies  until  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1801  the  Baptists  Sandemanians 
were  in  possession.  The  outer  walls  of  the  old  hall  are  still  to  be  seen,  with  windows  nearly 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  but  the  entrance  to  the  building  is  now  through  adjacent 
premises. 

BEECH  STREET  or  BEECH  LANE.— In  olden  times  the  whole  length  of  these  two 
streets  was  called  indifferently  Beech  Street  or  Beech  Lane.  Beech  Street  now  runs  from 
a  short  distance  west  of  the  north  end  of  Whitecross  Street,  to  the  north  end  of  Redcross 
Street,  a  distance  of  130  yards,  with  an  average  width  of  thirty-six  feet.  In  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  name,  Stow  says 'that 

Beech  Street  was  so  named  because  Nicholas  de  la  Beech,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III,  had  a  residence  there. 

But,  unfortunately  for  Stow's  statement,  the  Rusting  Rolls  refer  to  houses  in  '  Bechestrete  ' 
before  King  Edward  III  was  born,  so  that  the  name  of  the  street  was  given  for  some  other 
reason,  probably  from  beech  trees  growing  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  they  were  growing  at  the 
time  the  Bridgewater  family  lived  close  by.  The  Husting  Rolls  refer  to  the  street  as  follows  :— 

1285. — Houses  and  rents  opposite  the  Red  Cross  and  in  the  street  called  Bechestrete.  1335. — A  messuage  in 
Bechelane.  1340. — A  tenement  in  Beechelane.  1348. — Rents  in  Bechelane.  1361. — Lands  and  tenements  in 
Bechelane.  1593. — Almshouses  in  Beech  Lane.  (Drapers.) 

Everardeswell  Street,  the  eastern  continuation  of  Beech  Lane,  was  partly  within  the 
ward,  and  probably  took  its  name  from  the  owner  of  one  of  the  numerous  springs  in  the 
district.  It  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1258,  when  it  is  called  '  Everardeswelstrat,'  and  again 
in  1279,  '  a  garden  at  Everardeswell ' ;  1306,  '  a  lane  called  Everardeswellestrate  with 
fountain  and  garden  adjoining,'  are  mentioned  in  the  Husting  Rolls. 

Stow  further  writes  of  Beech  Lane  or  Street  :— 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Barbican  Street,  this  lane  stretcheth  from  this  street  to  White  Cross 
Street,  replenished,  not  with  beech  trees,  but  with  beautiful  houses  of  stone,  brick  and  timber,  amongst  the  which  was 
of  old  time  a  great  house,  pertaining  to  the  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  for  his  lodging  when  he  repaired  to  the  City.  It  is  now 
called  Drewry  House,  of  Sir  Drewe  Drewry,  a  worshipful  owner  thereof. 

Maitland  says  that — 

Beech  Street  comes  out  of  Whitecross  Street,  and  falls  into  Redcross  Street,  over  against  Barbican  ;  a  Place 
of  slender  Account  as  to  Trade  or  Resort,  and  but  indifferent  as  to  its  Inhabitants. 

So  it  would  seem  that  all  the  '  beautiful  houses  '  mentioned  by  Stow  had  then  disappeared. 
In  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  street  was  composed  of  fifty-one  houses 
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of  a  very  poor  description,  the  assessed  value  of  the  whole  being  only  £750,  or  an  average 
of  £15  each.  We  find  in  1823  the  following  businesses  being  carried  on  in  the  various  small 
shops  with  which  the  street  was  well  supplied,  viz.,  a  woollen  draper,  also  carpet,  boot  and 
shoe,  stay  and  corset,  straw  hat,  fan  and  skylight,  tinplate,  British  wine,  and  ginger  beer 
manufacturers,  and  a  timber  merchant.  In  1840  there  were  thirty-two  houses  in  the  street 
assessed  at  £990,  and  at  this  time  several  of  the  above-named  businesses  were  still  in  existence, 
a  timber  merchant's  premises  were  assessed  at  £65,  and  a  metal  foundry  in  King's  Head 
Court,  established  many  years  previously,  at  £130. 

By  1860  '  a  Post  Office  Receiving  House  '  had  been  set  up  for  the  convenience  of  the 
improving  trade  of  the  district.  Benjamin  Ingram  was  now  carrying  on  the  old-established 
timber  merchant's  trade  in  a  large  yard  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  just  opposite  the  west 
end  of  Beech  Lane.  A  '  patent  '  brandy  distillery  had  recently  been  set  up.  The  assess- 
ment in  1870  was  about  £1,300.  An  improvement  took  place  in  the  condition  of  the  street 
during  the  next  twenty  years,  and  the  assessment  had  risen  to  £2,300  in  1890.  Showing 
the  still  residential  character  of  the  street  and  neighbourhood,  it  may  be  noted  that  many 
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houses  were  rated  as  low  as  £30,  and  that  there  was  a  well  attended  ladies'  school  in  the 
street.  During  the  next  ten  years  a  few  houses  were  demolished  on  the  south  side  of  the 
street,  and  a  good  class  of  warehouse  erected,  several  of  them  as  handsome  as  any  in 
the  ward,  amongst  them  a  large  building  at  the  junction  with  Beech  Lane,  occupied 
by  the  Charing  Cross,  West  End  and  City  Electricity  Supply  Corporation.  In  1900  the 
rating  had  considerably  increased,  it  then  standing  at  over  £4,000.  A  branch  of  the 
London  Joint  Stock  Bank  was  established  at  the  east  corner  of  Redcross  Street  and 
Beech  Street  in  1908. 

In  1914  considerable  further  improvements  had  been  made,  sixty-six  firms  were  engaged 
in  various  businesses  in  the  thirty-six  houses  in  the  street ;  amongst  them  were  artificial 
flower  makers,  clothiers,  leather  merchants,  metal  workers,  hat  block  makers,  electricians, 
carriers,  and  engravers.  The  old  established  timber  yard  of  Ingram's,  and  Barretts,  the 
well-known  brass  founders,  were  both  carrying  on  flourishing  businesses  in  the  rear  of  the 
low  white-fronted  building  and  of  the  tall  building  depicted  above. 
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On  the  south  of  the  street  there  were  several  highly-rated  warehouses,  the  highest  rated 
being  one  of  £700,  but  there  were  still  many  poor  houses  on  the  north  side  still  partly 
residential,  and  in  which  various  retail  provision  businesses  were  carried  on. 

The  view  on  p.  128  gives  an  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  houses  and  shops  on  the 
north  side  of  the  street.  In  the  foreground  are  those  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Beyond  them  are  two  or  three  fine  buildings  erected  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  total  assessment  in  1914  was  £5,400. 

BRACKLEY  STREET  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cripplegate  Institute,  and  was  made 
in  1892,  replacing  a  poor  and  narrow  street,  built  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  took 
its  name  from  the  title  of  the  eldest  sons  of  the  Earls  of  Bridgewater,  whose  town  house 
stood  close  by  the  present  Bridgewater  Square.  In  1801  the  whole  street  was  assessed  at 
only  £181,  and  remained  at  about  this  value  until  1880.  For  some  years  before  the  latter 
year  and  up  to  ten  years  later,  a  Mission  Hall,  assessed  at  £16,  stood  here  and  did  good 
evangelistic  work  in  this  "  slummy "  neighbourhood. 

The  street  now  runs  from  Golden  Lane  to  Charles  Street,  a  distance  of  sixty-six  yards, 
and  is  thirty-two  feet  in  width.  Four  warehouses  were  first  erected  in  1892  and  assessed  at 
£626,  and  when  the  whole  street  was  finished  in  1895-6  it  had  a  total  assessment  of  £2,134. 
On  the  south  side  there  are  three  large  warehouses  of  five  floors  occupied  by  ostrich  feather 
manufacturers,  waterproofers,  and  an  American  firm  of  rubber  merchants  ;  the  back  portion 
of  the  Cripplegate  Institute  occupies  the  remainder  of  this  side  of  the  street.  The  ware- 
houses on  the  north  side  stand  on  the  boundary  line  of  this  part  of  the  Ward  (in  the  borough 
of  Finsbury),  and  consist  of  five  large  buildings,  the  largest  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
well-known  hosiery  firm  of  I.  &  R.  Morley.  In  this  building  many  of  the  young  assistants 
of  the  firm  are  housed,  fed,  and  well  cared  for.  The  assessment  of  that  portion  within  the 
Ward  in  1914  was  £2,700. 

BRIDGEWATER  SQUARE. — The  spot  which  the  square  occupies  was  the  forecourt 
of  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Bridgewater,  where,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  they  resided 
in  a  stately  house  ;  here  they  remained  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1687,  in  which 
two  of  the  sons  of  the  then  Earl  were  burnt  to  death.  The  house  itself  (which  was  not  rebuilt) 
probably  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  present  square.  The  central  portion  of  the  courtyard 
was  left  open,  and  houses  built  on  each  of  the  four  sides.  The  street  known  as  Bridgewater 
Gardens,  which  adjoined  the  square,  was,  no  doubt,  part  of  the  family's  demesne,  together 
with  Brackley  Street  adjacent.  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  wrote,  "  that  this  neighbourhood  was 
celebrated  for  orchards  productive  of  such  quantities  of  fruits  as  never  were  produced  before 
nor  after,"  but  Miller,  writing  in  1867,  says,  "  the  once  charming  grounds  annexed  to  Bridge- 
water  House  are  now  covered  with  blocks  of  houses  let  out  in  tenements,  and  although  still 
bearing  high-sounding  names,  present  a  dingy  and  ill-conditioned  appearance." 

In  I756,1   Maitland  writes  of  the  square  as  follows  : — • 

A  very  handsome  open  place,  with  very  good  buildings,  well  inhabited.  The  middle  is  neatly  enclosed  with 
palisado  pales,  and  set  round  with  trees,  which  renders  the  place  very  delightful. 

Hughson,  writing  in  i8o6,2   describes  the  square  as 

Small  but  neat,  surrounded  with  plain,  but  handsome  and  convenient  houses ;  the  centre  of  the  Square  is  a 
grass  plat,  shaded  with  trees,  and  encompassed  by  iron  rails. 

In  1790  there  were  ten  houses  assessed  at  between  £18  and  £20  each.  In  1817  the 
square  contained  twenty-two  houses,  fifteen  traders  carrying  on  business  ;  amongst  others, 
several  silversmiths,  a  jewel  case  maker,  working  jeweller,  clock  and  watch  maker,  willow 
square  manufacturer,  a  hatter,  and  a  furrier,  all  of  whom,  no  doubt,  resided  over  their 

(I)      V.  2.   p.  907.  (2)      V.  3,   p.    335. 
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workshops.  The  assessment  of  the  square  was  £584,  the  highest  rated  house  £30  and 
the  lowest  £6.  In  1840  some  of  the  above-named  traders  were  still  in  business,  together 
with  a  die  sinker,  a  gold  and  silver  wire  drawer  and  goldsmith,  a  tea  caddy  and  a  spangle 
maker.  The  square  was  still  essentially  residential.  A  "  Permit  Supervisor  "  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  had  his  office  here.  The  assessment  was  now  £770,  the  majority  of  the  houses 
being  rated  at  £35.  In  1860  we  find  that  only  eight  of  the  houses  were  occupied  by  persons 
carrying  on  business.  The  working  jeweller  and  the  gold  and  silver  wire  drawer  were  still 
there,  but  the  other  workers  seem  to  have  left  the  neighbourhood,  probably  to  cheaper 
premises  in  the  Clerkenwell  district,  their  places  being  taken  by,  amongst  others,  an  auctioneer, 
solicitor,  bookbinder,  artificial  florist,  and  by  an  ivory  and  hardwood  warehouse.  The 
assessment  was  now  £780,  with  one  house  assessed  at  £60,  but  most  of  the  others  still  at  about 
each.  In  1870  the  assessment  had  increased  to  nearly  £1,200. 


The  Cripplegate  Ward  Boys'  School  was  built  in  1870  and  rated  at  £80.  A  Temperance 
Hotel  (Tranter's)  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  south  side.  On  the  other  three  sides, 
there  were  thirty  firms  carrying  on  business,  amongst  them  six  dealing  in  soft  -goods,  manu- 
facturers of  fancy  goods,  furriers,  sewing  machine  makers,  gold  beaters,  a  stick  manufacturer, 
several  general  agents,  and  three  firms  with  foreign  names.  The  general  conditions  remained 
much  the  same  during  the  next  twenty  years.  An  Australian  merchant  and  the  Central 
Agency  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  occupied  large  newly-erected  premises  on  the  eastern  side. 

In  1899  the  Boys'  School  (which  stood  since  1870  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  square) 
was  closed,  and  a  handsome  warehouse  erected  on  the  site.  Opposite  this  in  the  enclosure 
of  the  square  an  especially  fine  lime  tree  is  seen.  For  many  years  the  centre  of  the  square 
(containing  4,454  square  feet)  was  used  as  a  drill  ground  for  the  boys  attending  the  school, 
but  when  it  was  closed,  the  Cripplegate  Schools  Foundation  (which  was  an  amalgamation 
of  the  Boys'  School  and  the  Lady  Holies  Girls'  School)  came  into  possession,  and  let  the 
square  to  the  proprietor  of  the  temperance  hotel  as  a  recreation  ground  for  his  guests.  On 
the  closing  of  the  hotel  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Great  War,  the  proprietor 
arranged  for  the  square  to  be  used  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  of  which  good  crops 
were  raised,  the  ground  possibly  nearly  rivalling  in  fertility  the  gardens  described  in  this 
neighbourhood  by  Evelyn  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1914  ivory  merchants,  manu- 
facturers of  leather  goods,  comb  manufacturers,  pattern  card  makers  and  feather  merchants, 
and  several  additional  drapery  or  soft-goods  firms  were  in  evidence,  in  addition  to  most 
of  those  mentioned  in  1890.  Several  foreign  firms  were  still  in  occupation  at  this  time,  but 
the  Germans  were  deported  or  interned  during  the  Great  War.  The  assessment  in  1914 
was  £6,690. 

BUTLER  STREET  runs  from  Moor  Lane  to  Milton  Street  at  a  distance  of  128  yards 
from  Fore  Street,  and  is  sixty-five  yards  in  length,  and  of  an  average  width  of  twenty-three 
feet.  Butler's  Alley  is  found  on  all  the  old  maps.  In  1790  it  contained  twenty-seven  houses, 
which  were  assessed  at  £190,  one  of  them  at  £20  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  at  £8  and  under. 
In  1840  there  were  only  eleven  houses,  the  total  assessment  of  which  was  only  £90. 

The  street  was  described  as  an  Alley  in  the  rate  books  so  recently  as  1870,  when  it 
contained  ten  houses  assessed  at  as  little  as  £51  in  all.  It  had  altogether  disappeared  from 
the  rate  books  in  1883,  and  in  the  following  year  we  find  the  Corporation  acquiring  3,073 
feet  super,  on  the  south  side  of  the  alley,  and  so  assisting  some  speculative  builders  to  form 
a  street,  part  of  which  first  came  into  assessment  in  1890,  when  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  were  rated 
at  £209  each,  another  warehouse  was  added  in  1892  and  assessed  at  £325,  but  it  was  not 
until  1896  that  the  street  was  completed.  The  seven  warehouses  were  then  tenanted  by 
twenty-three  different  firms,  only  one  house  being  in  the  sole  occupation  of  one  individual. 
The  total  assessment  was  £1,700.  The  same  general  conditions  prevailed  for  the  next  few 
years,  except  that  there  were  fewer  tenants,  who,  however,  occupied  more  floor  space. 
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In  1908  the  traders  were  Australian  merchants,  shoe  mercers,  shirt,  mantle  and  tie 
makers,  manufacturers'  agents,  and  two  foreigners  trading  in  continental  fancy  goods. 
The  assessment  at  this  time  was  close  upon  £1,800.  An  old-established  public  house  (The 
Grapes),  which  had  a  considerable  frontage  on  the  north  side  of  the  west  end  of  the  street, 
was  closed  in  1917,  and  is  now  used  for  commercial  purposes.  In  1914  the  assessment  of  the 
street  had  risen  to  £2,157. 

CASTLE  STREET  runs  from  the  north-west  corner  of  Falcon  Square,  northwards  to 
the  south  side  of  Nicholl  Square,  a  distance  of  about  sixty-five  yards,  and  is  about  eighteen 
feet  in  width.  According  to  Harben  it  took  its  name  from  the  Castle  and  Falcon  Inn, 
which  occupied  the  site  of  Falcon  Square  as  shown  in  Rocque's  Map,  1746.  We  find  it 
mentioned  in  1790,  as  containing  eighteen  houses  and  assessed  at  £485,  remaining  between 
this  amount  and  £500  for  nearly  the  next  sixty  years.  During  this  time  it  was  an  entirely 
residential  street  ;  the  individual  assessments  varied  from  £25  to  £40.  Some  rebuilding 
seems  to  have  taken  place  just  previous  to  1870,  for  in  that  year  thirteen  houses  were  newly 
assessed,  seven  of  these  had  been  built  on  the  same  model,  and  were  valued  at  £88  each  ; 
there  were  two  rather  larger,  assessed  at  £100  each,  the  others  under  £50,  the  whole  street 
totalling  nearly  £1,000.  By  this  time  the  street  had  become  almost  entirely  a  business  one, 
only  two  or  three  houses  being  residential ;  and  by  1890  the  remainder  of  the  old  houses  of 
the  street  had  been  rebuilt  and  occupied  by  trading  firms.  Amongst  these  were  several 
warehousemen,  brace,  braid,  shirt,  lace,  trimming,  glove,  mantle,  collar,  necktie,  and 
bonnet-shape  manufacturers,  fancy  goods  importers,  wholesale  hosiers,  feather  merchants, 
manufacturers'  agents  and  a  sprinkling  of  foreign  firms  of  importers  and  agents.  The 
assessment  of  the  street  was  £2,775  ;  three  warehouses  were  valued  at  just  over  £200  and 
the  remainder  at  about  £150  each,  there  was  only  one  under  £100.  In  1914  the  street  was 
in  much  the  same  condition  and  similar  trades  were  carried  on. 

CHAPEL  STREET  is  138  yards  from  Fore  Street,  and  runs  from  Milton  Street  to 
Whitecross  Street,  a  distance  of  117  yards.  It  has  only  a  single  cart-way,  with  narrow  foot 
pavements  averaging  less  than  20  feet  in  all,  and  was  originally  much  narrower  in  places, 
as  for  thirty  yards  at  its  Whitecross  Street  end  it  ran  through  a  narrow  footway  passage, 
called  Half  Moon  Alley,  in  which  as  late  as  1875  was  a  retail  coal  dealer's  shed  and  other 
poor  premises.  In  1828  the  total  assessment  of  twenty  houses  was  £210.  In  1844  ten 
houses  in  the  street  were  rated  at  £15  each,  two  at  £16  each,  and  a  house  and  stable  at  £40  ; 
and  there  were  also  some  very  small  tenement  houses.  In  1861  there  were  twenty  houses 
rated  at  £20  each,  and  at  this  time  a  school,  attached  to  a  Nonconformist  Chapel  (Baptist) 
in  the  neighbourhood,  stood  on  the  north  side  to  the  west  of  the  present  '  Short  Street.' 

In  the  early  sixties  the  Metropolitan  Railway  was  carried  through  the  district,  and  all 
the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  were  soon  after  taken  down,  together  with  others 
in  the  poor  courts  and  alleys  adjoining.  The  land  not  required  for  the  railway's  require- 
ments was  acquired  by  firms  of  builders,  who,  in  1873-4,  commenced  to  erect  warehouses 
on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  and  by  1875  most  of  it  was  covered.  Not  long  after  this 
the  old  houses  on  the  north  side,  as  also  those  in  White  Rose  Place,  Rose  Place,  Long  Walk, 
Adelaide  Place,  Neil's  Buildings,  Baptist  Court,  Half  Moon  Alley,  which  last  ran  from 
Chapel  Street  into  Whitecross  Street,  and  the  whole  area,  which  had  long  been  a  nest  of 
unsavoury  and  pestiferous  slums,  was  cleared  away,  as  was  also  the  '  City  Pantheon,'  standing 
at  the  north-west  corner,  in  Milton  Street. 

A  commencement  was  then  made  with  the  erection  of  large  warehouses  and  factories. 
Most  of  these  came  into  assessment  in  1880.  The  whole  street  when  finished  was  occupied 
by  firms  carrying  on  such  businesses  as  collar  makers,  shoe  mercery  manufacturers,  manu- 
facturing stationers  and  die  sinkers,  engravers,  printers,  and  Australian  merchants.  Two 
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firms  of  German  printsellers  occupied  three  of  the  warehouses.  In  1890  the  total  assessment 
of  the  street  was  nearly  £1,500.  The  same  businesses  were  carried  on  as  ten  years  previously, 
together  with  a  wholesale  perfumer,  an  artificial  florist,  fancy  box  maker,  an  umbrella  fur- 
niture exporter,  and  several  manufacturers'  agents.  In  1900  most  of  the  traders  before 
mentioned  were  still  carrying  on  business  with  the  addition  of  two  more  Australian  merchants, 
an  American  merchant,  and  a  firm  of  gold  blockers.  Of  the  fourteen  houses  comprising  the 
street  only  three  were  occupied  by  a  single  firm,  several  of  them  having  five  or  six  firms  in 
occupation.  The  rateable  value  at  this  time  had  increased  to  £2,500,  several  houses  being 
assessed  at  over  £500  and  none  under  £200,  a  marked  contrast  to  the  assessment  of  thirty 
or  forty  years  previously.  The  assessment  in  1914  was  £2,817. 

COTTON  STREET. — This  street  runs  twenty-seven  yards  westward  out  of  Australian 
Avenue  into  Hare  Court,  which  is  in  Aldersgate  Ward.  It  was  built  in  1892-4,  taking  the 
place  of  portions  of  several  alleys.  Only  four  of  the  warehouses  are  in  the  Ward  ;  these 
first  came  into  full  assessment  in  1896  at  £740,  which  was  increased  in  the  next  few  years, 
and  in  1908  stood  at  £1,213.  In  this  year  these  warehouses  were  occupied  by  woollen 
clothing  and  straw  hat  manufacturers,  general  merchants,  a  Scottish  Co-operative  Society, 
wholesale  milliners,  ladies'  hat  manufacturers,  and  an  artificial  flower  manufacturer.  In 
1914  the  assessment  was  £1,073,  when  similar  classes  of  business  to  those  described  above 
were  carried  on. 

CRIPPLEGATE  BUILDINGS  runs  from  the  north  end  of  Wood  Street  to  Fore  Street, 
a  distance  of  forty-five  yards.  Until  its  demolition  in  1760,  the  Gate  in  the  City  Wall 
occupied  the  whole  width  of  the  present  roadway,  having  in  its  rear  on  the  south  the  street 
known  as  London  Wall.  It  is  forty  feet  in  breadth,  and  was  first  named  Cripplegate  Street, 
but  in  1817  we  find  it  described  as  Cripplegate  Buildings.  At  this  time  there  were  a  few 
small  traders — a  plumber  and  glazier,  tea-urn  manufacturer,  chandler,  and  a  miller.  There 
were  a  few  private  residents  in  houses  on  the  west  side,  the  east  side  being  nearly  all  covered 
by  the  White  Horse  Coaching  and  Carriers'  Inn.  The  rating  was  just  under  £400.  In  1840 
there  were  eight  houses  in  the  street,  assessed  at  £464,  two  of  which  were  rated  as  low  as 
£5  and  two  others  at  £12  each.  These  houses  were  occupied  by  a  straw  hat  maker,  druggist, 
tailor,  baby-linen  warehouse,  a  painter  and  plumber,  and  one  house  was  described  as  "  Let 
in  Lodgings."  A  carrier  (Daniel  Deacon)  mentioned  in  "  Coaching  Inns,"  and  also  as  having 
premises  in  London  Wall,  occupied  the  old  White  Horse  Inn,  from  which  he  had  an  entrance 
through  the  City  Wall  into  that  street.  (This  entrance  was  made  in  1832).  In  1846  a 
gold  and  silver  lace  manufacturer  carried  on  business  here.  In  1852  John  Scholes  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  White  Horse  Inn,  paying  rates  on  an  assessment  of  £213  out  of  £585  for 
the  whole  street.  In  1860  a  school  was  carried  on  at  No.  i,  and  in  the  same  house  was  a 
bead  importer,  a  hosier  and  haberdasher.  Fisher  and  Melles  (artificial  florists),  afterwards 
the  well-known  firm  of  Melles,  Jones  &  Reid,  had  premises  on  the  west  side,  at  the  corner 
of  Hart  Street,  and  also  on  the  site  of  the  Rogers'  Almshouses  in  this  street.  An  ostrich 
feather  importer,  and  a  costume  and  skirt  manufacturer  were  now  added  to  the  businesses 
carried  on  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  in  1840.  The  assessment  in  this  year  was  £600. 

In  1870  the  annual  value  of  the  houses  had  increased  to  nearly  £700.  The  directory 
of  1875  refers  to  the  "  Cripplegate  Tavern  "  on  the  east  side  of  the  street.  At  this  time 
the  White  Horse  Inn  had  disappeared  and  the  site  became  known  as  the  White  Horse 
Yard,  in  which  several  carmen's  names  appear,  who  no  doubt  had  used  the  old  inn,  and  were 
now  occupying  premises  in  the  yard.  These  remained  until  1878,  when  the  old  buildings  were 
demolished  and  the  site  built  upon  ;  in  1881,  the  assessment  of  the  buildings  then  erected 
was  £1,137,  increased  in  1891  to  £2,150,  and  remaining  at  this  amount  for  the  next  twenty 
years.  In  1890  nineteen  firms  occupied  the  eight  houses  then  in  the  street.  In  addition 
to  the  old  firm  of  artificial  flower  manufacturers  there  were  a  shopfitter,  wholesale  milliner, 
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woollen  merchants,  a  costume  maker,  and  a  hatband  maker,  two  fancy  goods  traders,  a 
furrier,  silk  and  plait  manufacturer,  and  a  foreign  firm  of  artificial  flower  importers.  The 
highest  rated  house  at  this  time  was  £700  and  the  lowest  £200.  In  1914  the  total  assessment 
was  £4,130.  The  trades  were  very  similar  to  those  carried  on  in  1890. 

CRIPPLEGATE  STREET  runs  westward  from  Golden  Lane  (about  forty-two  yards 
from  Barbican)  to  Bridgewater  Street,  a  distance  of  seventy-five  yards,  and  is  forty  feet 
in  width.  It  forms  part  of  the  improvement  effected  by  the  Corporation  in  1890,  in  clearing 
away  Crown  Court,  Turks  Place,  Smiths  Court,  Silver  Street,  and  other  slums,  which 
were  just  within  the  City  boundary.  The  street  first  came  into  assessment  in  1898  at  a  total 
of  £2,354.  There  are  four  well-built  five-storied  warehouses  on  the  south  side,  and  two  on 
the  north  (together  with  the  handsome  building  of  the  Cripplegate  Institute,  which  is 
described  elsewhere  in  this  book),  occupied  by  an  artificial  flower  manufacturer,  a  wholesale 
stationer  and  paper  merchant,  two  ostrich  feather  importers,  a  fine  art  publisher  (a  German 
firm  since  departed),  fancy  jewellery  importer,  fancy  hat  manufacturer,  and  an  Australian 
merchant.  In  1910  the  assessed  value  had  slightly  increased,  the  same  class  of  business 
being  carried  on  in  1914,  when  the  assessment  was  £2,020,  as  in 


FALCON  SQUARE. — This  so-called  "  square  "  is  of  small  dimensions,  and  consists  of 
houses  on  the  north  and  south  sides  only,  each  of  which  are  twenty-two  yards  in  length. 
Silver  Street  runs  into  it  on  the  east,  and  Falcon  Street  on  the  west,  so  forming  the  "  square." 
It  is  contained  within  the  parishes  of  St.  Olave  and  St.  Giles.  No.  i  (on  the  north  side), 
the  site  on  which  stood  Falcon  Street  Chapel,  and  the  houses  beyond  eastward  to  Monkwell 
Street,  are  in  the  ward  of  Cripplegate  Within  ;  the  remainder  of  the  square  is  in  the  ward 
of  Cripplegate  Without.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  a  street  in  Cripplegate  is  in 
both  the  Inner  and  Outer  Wards. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  entirely  residential,  and  it  is  not  until 
1817  that  any  reference  to  businesses  carried  on  is  to  be  found,  when  there  were  a  doctor, 
a  surgeon,  and  a  surgeon  and  accoucheur,  a  silver  refiner,  engraver,  printer,  and  a  hop 
merchant's  firm — that  of  Wood,  Wigan  &  Wood,  of  which  the  senior  partner  (Matthew 
Wood)  was  Alderman  of  the  Ward,  and  who  resided  here  for  several  years.  The  solitary 
connection  with  the  soft-goods  trade  was  a  ribbon  and  galloon  manufacturer.  In  1840  we 
find  ten  houses  in  assessment  at  £450,  with  eleven  traders,  the  galloon  manufacturer  still 
carrying  on  business  in  the  same  house,  a  solicitor,  and  a  surgeon  represented  the  professions. 
There  were  three  boarding  houses.  In  1850  the  assessment  was  £474.  In  1860  there  were 
nine  houses,  accommodating  seventeen  firms,  amongst  them  being  an  Australian  merchant, 
a  manufacturer  of  fancy  goods,  and  an  agent  and  importer.  The  galloon  manufacturer 
had  left,  but  a  lace  manufacturer  and  a  shirt-front  maker  represented  the  soft-goods  trade. 
A  surgeon  and  a  solicitor  still  occupied  houses.  The  rateable  value  was  but  a  little  more 
than  in  1850,  the  Midland  Railway  Company  were  assessed  for  "  premises  and  yard,"  which 
are  on  the  south  side  (only  a  small  portion  of  the  railway  yard  is  in  the  Ward,  the  remainder 
being  in  Aldersgate)  ;  the  other  houses  averaged  £50  each.  In  1890  there  were  ten  houses 
(one  still  rated  as  low  as  £25),  but  in  them  twenty-eight  firms  were  accommodated,  fifteen 
of  whom  were  connected  with  the  soft-goods  trade.  Foreign  goods  importers  and  umbrella 
manufacturers  figure  amongst  the  traders,  and  six  persons  are  described  as  manufacturers' 
agents.  The  Falcon  Square  Chapel  was  then  standing  on  the  north  side,  opposite 
the  yard  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company.  In  1910  the  rateable  value  had  increased  to 
just  over  £2,000  ;  two  warehouses  were  assessed  at  over  £350  each,  and  two  others  at 
£292  and  £267  respectively. 

In  1914  the  same  houses  accommodated  thirty-six  firms,  of  whom  no  less  than  thirteen 
were  described  as  agents.  Amongst  these  firms  five  had  foreign  names.  There  were 
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rather  fewer  dealers  in  soft-goods.  The  congregation  of  the  Falcon  Square  Chapel  had 
greatly  fallen  off,  and  in  1915  it  was  closed  and  demolished  ;  soon  after  a  large  warehouse 
was  built  on  the  site,  and  occupied  by  the  Oxford  University  Press.  The  rateable  value  in 
1914  was  £1,908,  which  included  £110  for  a  portion  of  the  railway  goods  yard. 

FANN  STREET,  long  known  as  Bridgewater  Gardens,  forms  the  extreme  northern 
boundary  of  the  Wards  of  Aldersgate  and  Cripplegate  and  of  the  City  itself,  and  has  a  most 
irregular  line  of  roadway,  which  at  one  point  in  fact  makes  a  turn  at  a  right  angle.  Only 
twenty  houses  are  in  Cripplegate,  the  remainder  being  in  Aldersgate  Ward,  or  in  the  borough 
of  Finsbury.  From  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  whole  of  the  present 
Fann  Street  was  usually  known  as  Bridgewater  Gardens,  taking  its  name  from  the  Bridge- 
water  family  living  in  the  square  close  by.  In  1791  there  were  twenty-seven  houses  in  the 
Gardens,  which  were  assessed  at  £336,  more  than  half  the  number  at  less  than  £10.  We 
find  Fann  Street  mentioned  in  the  rate  books  in  1820,  when  seventeen  houses  were  assessed 
at  £154.  In  1840  there  were  twenty  houses  mentioned,  thirteen  of  which  were  assessed  at 
£10  and  under.  In  1850  there  were  shops  occupied  by  a  skin  dealer,  a  bookbinder,  a 
printer,  brass  founders,  a  pump  maker,  and  an  undertaker.  A  cowkeeper  had  his  sheds 
and  carried  on  his  business  in  the  street.  In  1860  there  were  twenty-three  houses 
assessed  at  £400,  more  than  half  of  the  number  at  under  £15  each ;  in  1875  the  assess- 
ment was  £650. 

Several  of  the  above  businesses  were  still  carried  on  in  1878,  in  which  year  the  name  of 
Bridgewater  Gardens  was  changed  to  Fann  Street.  The  rating  was  £930  in  this  year. 
Several  firms  engaged  in  cognate  businesses  began  to  settle  here,  such  as  letterpress  printers, 
fancy  stationers,  card  edge  gilders,  bookbinders,  gold  printers,  ink  makers,  label  makers, 
and  wood  engravers.  To  accommodate  these  trades,  a  special  class  of  warehouse  was  erected. 
The  assessment  was  largely  increased,  and  in  1890  amounted  to  £1,500,  one  house  at  £380, 
six  others  over  £  100.  There  were,  however,  still  several  assessed  at  lower  than  £20,  occupied 
by  retail  provision  dealers,  but  in  1895  these  houses  were  demolished  and  important  ware- 
houses erected  on  their  sites.  In  1900  most  of  the  above  businesses  were  still  being  carried 
on  ;  and,  in  addition,  a  few  years  later,  we  find  two  drapery  firms,  a  furrier,  and  account 
book  rulers.  The  total  assessment  in  1900  was  about  £2,000.  A  small  portion  of  the  Welch 
Chapel,  which  was  moved  from  Jewin  Crescent  in  1878,  and  built  partly  within  the  Ward, 
was  assessed  at  £20.  In  1908  the  total  assessment  had  risen  to  £2,730,  and  in  1914  to  £3,500, 
when  most  of  the  businesses  mentioned  above  were  still  carried  on. 

FORE  STREET. — The  name  of  this  street  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  fact  that  it 
stood  in  front  of,  or  before  the  City  Wall,  the  article  "  le  "  which  often  occurs  before  the  name 
in  the  Rusting  Rolls,  seems  to  prove  this.  At  the  present  day  it  runs  from  the  southern 
end  of  Redcross  Street  to  Moorfields,  a  distance  of  about  370  yards,  and  has  an  average 
width  of  forty-five  feet.  In  early  times  it  was  probably  of  little  importance,  the  very  few 
houses  standing  there  being  of  small  size  and  poorly  inhabited,  the  close  proximity  of  the 
open  ditch  running  outside  the  City  wall  which  absorbed  the  sewage  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  city,  causing  the  well-to-do  classes  to  avoid  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  street  ran 
from  St.  Giles'  church  as  far  as  Moor  Lane  only,  and  so  was  barely  two-thirds  of  its  present 
length  ;  joining  the  'lane,'  both  passed  onto  the  open  moor.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
a  small  priory  of  Cluniac  monks  stood  at  the  corner  of  Whitecross  Street  and  Fore  Street. 
Only  scanty  references  to  the  houses  in  the  street  are  found  in  the  Husting  Rolls,  a  few  of 
which  are  here  given  :— 

1348,  Tenements  in  le  Forestret.  1361,  Tenements  in  le  Vorestrete  and  le  Morestret.  1368,  Tenement  in  le 
Forestrete.  1395,  a  brewery  called  le  Cok  on  ye  hope  in  le  Forestrete.  1410,  a  brewery  called  le  hert  on  the  hoop  in  le 
Forestrete. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  two  breweries  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  extracts  as  being 
situated  in  Fore  Street,  and  it  is  probable  that  such  businesses  occupied  some  portion  of 
this  part  of  the  Ward  to  the  exclusion  of  many  dwelling  houses.  In  the  triangular  space  by 
Redcross  Street,  Whitecross  Street,  and  St.  Giles'  church  stood  a  conduit  built  by  Sir  William 
Estfield,  Alderman  of  the  Ward  (1423-1446),  who  brought  water  in  pipes  of  lead  from  Highgate, 
through  Highbury,  crossing  Old  Street,  and  under  a  bridge  there  to  Bunhill  Fields,  and  down 
the  middle  of  Grub  Street  into  Fore  Street.  These  pipes  seem  to  have  been  continued  to 
the  front  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  close  to  which  the  Alderman  lived.  This 
conduit  was  standing  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  No  information  seems  to 
be  obtainable  respecting  the  street  for  the  next  two  hundred  years,  for  Stow,  in  describing 
the  streets  in  the  Ward,  makes  but  slight  mention  of  Fore  Street,  probably  thinking  it  of 
little  importance.  It  was  not  until  the  city  ditch  was  filled  in,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  much  improvement  took  place.  As  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this 
book,  two  posterns  were  made  in  the  City  Wall  in  1653-4  >  onc  leading  out  of  Basinghall 
Street,  near  the  Moor-gate,  where  Coleman  Street  now  is,  in  1653 ;  and  in  the  following  year 
another  through  the  wall  at  Aldermanbury.  (The  continuation  of  Aldermanbury  into  Fore 
Street  was  then,  and  is  still,  known  as  Aldermanbury  Postern.)  By  the  making  of  these 
posterns,  convenient  connection  was  provided  between  the  streets  of  the  Inner  and  the 
Outer  Ward.  Fore  Street  then  began  to  be  of  importance,  for  the  Committee  '  for  Letting 
the  City's  Lands,'  by  whom  the  whole  site  of  the  ditch  and  adjoining  land  was  controlled, 
then  laid  it  out  and  let  it  for  building  purposes.  Houses  were  erected,  running  back  to  the 
old  wall,  and  in  many  cases  being  incorporated  into  it.  These  were  built  as  dwelling- 
houses  on  the  upper  stories,  with  shops  below.  The  street  soon  became,  and  for  two 
hundred  years  remained,  the  chief  retail  shopping  street  in  the  northern  part  of  the  City. 

The  land  between  the  Gate  and  St.  Giles'  church  was  partly  glebe,  on  which  in  the 
sixteenth  century  a  few  buildings  stood,  for  we  find  that  in  1567  the  Busting  Rolls  record 
a  grant  of  the  '  Common  Hall'  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegatc,  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
who  possibly  may  have  added  the  site  to  the  adjoining  glebe  land.  This  building  was 
probably  the  one  afterwards  known  as  the  Quest  House.  In  1656  (at  the  time  the  whole 
south  side  of  the  street  was  in  the  course  of  being  built)  the  vestry  of  St.  Giles  parish  erected 
on  the  vacant  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  the  buildings  afterwards  known  as 
the  '  Four  Shoppes,'  but  a  few  years  after  its  title  to  the  land  was  disputed,  the  vicar  claiming 
that  the  land  was  vested  in  him  as  part  of  the  glebe  of  the  vicariate,  and  his  claim  was  sub- 
sequently fully  acknowledged.  The  whole  length  of  the  street  from  the  church  to  Coleman 
Street  was  built  over  and  completed  about  1660,  and  remained  in  much  the  same  condition 
for  rather  more  than  one  hundred  years.  No  record  is  to  be  found  of  the  condition  of  the 
street  from  this  time  until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Maitland1  shortly 
describes  it  and  its  surroundings  as  follows  : — 

Fore  Street,  broad,  and  inhabited  by  butchers,  smiths,  turners,  etc.,  runs  from  the  north  end  of  St.  Giles's 
Cripplegate  church  to  Moor-lane,  eastward,  and  then  falls  into  Postern  street,  which  leads  to  Little  Moorfields,  against 
New  Bethleham.  In  this  street  are  a  great  many  courts  and  alleys,  which  shall  be  taken  notice  of,  beginning  next  to 
St.  Giles's  church,  which  is  seated  opposite  to  Redcross-street,  and  in  Fore-street.  Some  small  distance  from  this 
church,  eastward,  and  opposite  to  Cripplegate,  was  a  water-conduit,  now  a  pump. 

By  1761  the  population  of  the  City  had  become  very  large,  and  the  walls  and  gates 
were  found  to  be  incumbrances  to  its  growth.  The  Cripple-Gate,  with  the  other  City  gates 
were  therefore  demolished,  and  the  walls  encompassing  the  City  taken  down  or  partly 
used  for  furnishing  the  foundation  of  the  new  buildings  which  were  then  erected.  We  find 
a  reference  in  the  "Annual  Register"  of  1761 2  to  the  general  improvements  that  were 
taking  place  in  the  vicinity,  as  follows  : — 

The  Committee  of  City  Lands  contracted  with  Mr.  Blagden  [properly  Blackden],  the  carpenter  (who  lately  pur- 
chased several  of  the  city  gates)  for  the  ground  from  Moorgate,  on  the  south  side  of  Fore-street,  to  Cripplegate,  1,000 


(i)   1756,  v.  2,  p.  906.  (2)   p.  62. 
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feet  in  length  at  js.  per  foot,  on  which  he  is  to  build  an  uniform  row  of  houses,  the  fronts  to  stand  9  feet  backwarder 
than  the  fronts  of  the  present  houses  ;  and  he  is  to  give  j£  10,000  security  to  complete  the  same  in  four  years  from 
Midsummer  next. 

Difficulties  in  carrying  out  the  work  arose,  for  in  1767  a  note  in  the  Journals  of  the 
Corporation  indicates  that  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Fore  Street  had  been  pulled  down 
and  only  partly  rebuilt,  and  that  in  consequence  of  two  houses  by  Aldermanbury  Postern 
projecting  into  the  street  leaving  room  for  one  carriage  only  to  pass,  this  portion  of  the 
street  was  very  dangerous  for  foot  passengers.  The  inhabitants  petitioned  the  Court  of 
Common  Council,  stating 

That  they  had  borne  their  losses  several  years  in  hopes  the  said  street  would  have  rose  from  antient  ruins  to 
modern  splendor,  the  ornament  of  this  City  and  to  the  emolument  of  the  inhabitants,  but  found  themselves  greatly 

disappointed. 

The  petition  had  the  desired  effect,  for  a  year  or  two  afterwards  all  difficulties  were  overcome 
and  Blackden  was  enabled  to  carry  out  his  contract  and  complete  the  building  of  all  the 
houses  in  the  street.  In  1790  the  street  contained  thirty-two  houses  and  had  a  total  assess- 
ment of  £896,  half  the  number  of  the  houses  being  of  the  annual  value  of  between  £30  and 
£40  each.  Only  two  exceeded  £40.  The  next  ten  years  saw  a  great  increase  in  the  business 
carried  on  in  the  street,  when  it  became  the  most  important  in  the  Outer  Ward,  and  remains 
so  at  the  present  day.  In  1801  the  assessment  value  was  just  under  £3,000,  the  highest 
single  assessment  being  £240  on  a  warehouse  occupied  by  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company.  At  the  same  time  we  find  a  workshop  and  yard  assessed  as  low  as  £4,  and  a 
private  house  at  £8.  At  this  time  the  noted  physician,  Francis  de  Velangin,  was  living 
here,  and  rated  at  £29,  and  Joseph  Todd,  the  founder  of  the  business  now  carried  on  by 
the  Fore  Street  Warehouse  Company,  was  rated  at  £54  for  his  premises. 

Hughson,1   writing  in  1806,  says  :— 

We  now  take  our  route  through  Fore  Street,  the  south  side  of  which  is  built  on  a  regular  plan,  and  this  street 
may  now  be  considered  for  its  length,  breadth,  as  well  as  for  its  elegance  and  uniformity  of  its  buildings,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  City  ;  the  passage  which  formerly  was  dangerous  for  carriages,  and  the  houses  filled  by  butchers,  cooks, 
publicans,  etc.,  is  now  inhabited  by  respectable  tenants,  and  may  be  approached  from  Cripplegate,  Aldermanbury, 
Basinghall  Street,  and  Coleman  Street,  etc.,  with  the  same  ease  and  accommodation  as  any  other  place  of  traffic  in  the 
City. 

The  above  description  by  Hughson  only  referred  to  the  street  on  the  south  side  between 
Cripplegate  Buildings  and  Coleman  Street,  for  we  find  in  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Improvements  Committee  of  the  Corporation  that  on  the  6th  February,  1809,  the 
Aldermen,  Deputies,  Common  Councilmen,  and  churchwardens,  and  inhabitants  of  Cripplegate 
Within  and  Without  petitioned  the  Corporation,  stating  :  '  That  the  street  or  passage 
between  the  church  at  Cripplegate  and  the  houses  opposite  is  so  narrow  and  the  traffic  so 
great,  particularly  for  large  broad-wheeled  waggons  [the  carriers'  waggons  from  the  various 
inn  yards] ,  that  the  same  has  become  dangerous  insomuch  that  oftentimes  they  have  been 
turned  over  and  broken  in  the  windows  of  the  said  houses,  that  the  said  dwelling-houses 
as  also  the  vestry  room  opposite  and  belonging  to  the  said  parish  are  very  old  and  of  no 
great  value.'  They  further  say  '  that  they  propose  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  by  voluntary 
contributions  and  they  appeal  to  the  well-known  liberality  of  the  Corporation  for  assistance.' 
The  petition  seems  to  have  been  in  vain,  and  the  matter  shelved,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
property  was  required  for  the  purposes  of  building  the  Whitecross  Street  Prison  (1815)  that 
the  street  was  widened  ;  all  the  houses  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  side  were  then  com- 
pulsorily  taken,  and  the  frontages  of  the  houses  set  back,  so  the  inhabitants  had  no  need 
to  raise  '  voluntary  contributions.'  In  setting  back  these  houses,  the  hall  of  the  Framework 
Knitters'  Company  (the  entrance  passage  to  which  was  immediately  opposite  the  north  door 
of  the  church)  was  acquired  by  the  Corporation.  When  all  these  buildings  were  removed 
an  order  was  made  on  the  Deputy  of  the  Ward  to  cause  the  footway  to  be  paved  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  shortly  after  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  undertook  to  do  the  work.  At 

(i)   v.  3,  pp.  315,  316. 
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this  time  the  entrance  from  Grub  Street  (now  Milton  Street)  to  Fore  Street  was  very  narrow, 
and  the  persons  above-mentioned  again  petitioned  the  Corporation  on  the  i7th  October, 
1809,  stating  that  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance  '  endangered  the  lives  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects,'  and  asked  that  the  house  at  the  west  corner,  and  other  houses  in  Grub  Street, 
should  be  pulled  down.  The  petition  was  not  entertained,  and  to  this  day  the  entrance 
to  Milton  Street  is  still  narrow.  The  above-mentioned  improvement  of  the  frontage  in 
Fore  Street  between  Redcross  and  Whitecross  Streets  seems  to  have  been  completed  by 
1821,  when  we  find  a  butcher  paying  the  Corporation  £900  for  a  site  at  the  corner  of  Fore 
Street  and  Redcross  Street,  on  which  to  erect  a  house  and  shop  with  a  slaughterhouse  in 
the  rear. 

In  1817  Johnstone's  directory  gives  the  number  of  houses  in  the  street  as  125,  only 
one  of  which  was  occupied  by  more  than  one  family  or  trader.  The  retail  traders  were 
many :  grocers,  cheesemongers,  tea  dealers,  fishmongers,  ironmongers,  oil  and  colour 


THE    QUEST   HOUSE,   OR   VESTRY    ROOM,    IN   FORE   STREET.     1812. 

retailers,  haberdashers,  drapers  and  hosiers,  chemists  and  druggists,  and  other  shops  supplying 
the  household  wants  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  In  addition  there  were  goldsmiths 
and  silversmiths,  a  mangle,  press,  and  agricultural  implement  maker,  a  gold  beater,  curriers, 
wire  workers,  harness  makers,  saddlers,  packers  and  pressers,  ironmongers,  and  several 
solicitors  and  surgeons.  John  Joseph  Todd  &  Co.  are  described  as  haberdashers  and  hosiers, 
and  occupied  a  small  shop  at  No.  105.  By  1821  the  assessment  had  risen  from  £3,000  in 
1801  to  £4,500.  We  now  find  Pickford  &  Co.,  the  noted  carriers,  occupying  large  premises, 
and  Daniel  Deacon  &  Co.,  also  carriers,  who  were  rated  at  £120.  There  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  licensed  public  house  in  the  street,  but  we  find  three  wine  and  spirit  dealers 
occupying  houses  Nos.  7,  53,  and  no.  At  this  time  there  were  the  same  number  of  houses 
as  in  1817  ;  evidently  no  rebuilding  had  taken  place,  and  the  same  kind  of  business  was  still 
being  carried  on.  There  were  now  one  hundred  and  ten  traders  in  all.  In  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned  there  were  stationers,  a  jeweller,  harness  manufacturer,  silkman 
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and  throwster,  cloth  worker  and  presser,  and  a  hat  manufacturer.  A  number  of  dwelling- 
houses  and  small  shops  were  valued  at  no  more  than  £16  each.  At  this  time  we  find  the 
house  between  Nos.  in  and  112  let  to  John  Scholes,  the  carrier,  and  rated  at  £275. 

Passing  on  to  1840  we  find  that  the  total  value  of  the  street  had  risen  to  over  £6,000  ; 
of  this  amount  the  south  side  was  rated  at  £4,100.  The  wine  and  spirit  dealers  of  1821  had 
now  developed  into  publicans  of  more  or  less  good  repute.  The  names  of  their  houses  are 
given  in  a  separate  chapter.  In  this  year  there  were  five  surgeons  in  practice  in  separate 
houses  almost  adjoining  each  other  at  the  east  corner  of  Fore  Street  and  New  Basinghall 
Street  (the  Golden  Lion  public  house  at  the  corner  dividing  them),  viz.,  Mr.  John  Lake,  who 
occupied  the  same  house  (No.  36)  as  did  a  Mr.  William  Lake,  surgeon,  in  1817  ;  Mr.  Stott 
at  No.  37  ;  Mr.  Lloyd  at  No.  i  ;  Mr.  Langstaff  at  No.  2  ;  and  Mr.  Middleton  at  No.  3  New 
Basinghall  Street,  so  it  would  seem  that  the  Ward  was  well  supplied  with  medical  assistance, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  physicians  had  already  settled  in  Finsbury 
Circus  and  Square.  The  Elephant  Inn,  which  stood  close  by,  almost  opposite  Cripplegate 
Buildings,  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  inns,  but  for  many  years  before  1847  (when  it  was 
cleared  away)  it  had  only  been  used  as  a  goods  or  carriers'  depot.  In  the  directory  of  1840, 
the  names  of  five  different  carriers  are  given  as  having  offices  in  the  old  inn's  premises. 
Families  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every  house  in  the  street,  and  schools  were  needed  ; 
there  was  one  in  Aldermanbury  Postern,  and  another  near  by  in  Fore  Street,  and  a  third 
facing  St.  Giles'  church.  The  general  trade  seems  to  have  been  in  a  fairly  flourishing 
condition  ;  no  less  than  sixty  different  kinds  of  trades  or  businesses  were  carried  on,  the 
retail  provision  trade  being  still  specially  prominent.  A  twist  and  cotton  yarn  maker  had 
premises  here,  and  the  drapery,  hosiery  and  haberdashery  trades  were  well  represented,  as 
also  were  the  trades  connected  with  hardware,  such  as  ironmongers,  cutlers,  and  tin-plate 
workers.  A  glass  and  Staffordshire  ware  firm  and  plate-glass  factors  were  in  the  street. 
A  slaughterhouse  was  rated  at  £50.  Morrison,  Dillon  &  Co.  were  now  occupying  premises 
Nos.  104  to  107  in  addition  to  their  old  ones. 

From  1840  to  1860  we  find  the  above-mentioned  trades  were  still  carried  on,  and  a  con- 
siderable increase  had  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the  street,  which  now  consisted  of  just 
over  one  hundred  houses,  assessed  at  about  £6,800  ;  no  less  than  sixty-eight  of  these  were 
rated  at  between  £40  and  £70,  and  twenty-three  of  them  at  £50.  There  were  four  over 
£100,  and  the  highest  at  £150.  Three  houses  only  were  assessed  at  under  £30.  The  poorest 
part  of  the  street  was  on  the  south  side  between  Moor  Lane  and  Moorfields,  where  no  houses 
were  assessed  at  more  than  £45.  Many  of  the  houses  were  still  residential,  in  1859,  for 
instance,  we  find  John  Dillon,  Esq.,  being  assessed  for  rooms  over  a  portion  of  Messrs. 
Morrison,  Dillon  &  Co.'s  premises,  at  No.  106.  Business  was  increasing  and  the  streets 
generally  improving,  but  it  had  not  yet  become  one  of  the  leading  City  thoroughfares,  except 
for  its  retail  trade. 

The  view  on  p.  139  shows  the  west  end  of  the  south  side  of  the  street  (facing  Redcross 
Street),  with  the  '  great  gateway  '  leading  into  the  churchyard  (which  was  not  then  open 
to  the  public).  The  view  gives  an  idea  of  the  quietude  that  usually  reigned  in  the  street 
in  the  fifties.  The  house  on  the  extreme  right  is  one  at  the  corner  of  Jewin  Street,  and  was 
occupied  by  an  undertaker  who  had  carried  on  business  there  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  In  1860  there  were  several  preparatory  schools  carrying  on  their  work.  The 
houses  at  the  east  end  on  the  north  side  between  Moor  Lane  and  Moorfields  were,  for  the 
most  part,  still  poor  and  disreputable-looking,  inhabited  by  greengrocers,  with  here  and  there 
a  butcher,  baker,  and  chandler,  and  beershops  and  low-class  eating  houses.  At  the  corner 
of  Little  Moorfields  stood  a  monumental  mason's  shop,  and  next  it  a  large  mangle  factory 
and  store  (Bakers'),  established  here  early  in  the  century.  At  the  western  end,  near  to 
Whitecross  Street,  stood  the  handsome  premises  of  Morrison,  Dillon  &  Co.,  partly  redeeming 
the  character  of  the  north  side  of  the  street.  In  1864  the  title  of  this  old-established  firm 
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was  altered  to  The  Fore  Street  Warehouse  Company,  Ltd.,  which  claims  to  be  the  first  in 
the  drapery  trade  in  London  to  be  registered  as  a  limited  liability  company.  The  Australian 
trade  began  to  be  represented  at  this  time  in  the  street,  an  Australian  merchant  having 
premises  at  the  corner  of  Redcross  Street.  By  the  side  of  the  Green  Dragon  public  house 
ran  the  court  of  the  same  name,  which  was  so  narrow  that  it  is  said  on  a  bullock  straying 
from  Smithfield,  and  running  into  the  court  from  the  street,  became  so  firmly  fixed  that  it 
could  not  move  either  way,  and  had  to  be  killed  on  the  spot.  For  many  years  street  trading 
had  been  largely  practised  (especially  on  Saturday  nights)  on  nearly  the  whole  of  the  north 


THE   OLD   GATEWAY   ENTRANCE    INTO    ST.    GILES- 
CHURCHYARD.     (From  a  Drawing  by  Findley.)     1855. 

side  of  the  street,  and  was  not  discontinued  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventies,  when 
the  population  of  the  surrounding  courts  and  alleys  had  so  greatly  diminished  that  but 
little  trade  could  be  done.  Business  increased,  and  assumed  more  important  forms  from 
1860  onwards,  although  the  value  of  the  houses  in  many  cases  remained  practically  stationary. 
There  were  fourteen  firms  connected  with  the  drapery  trade,  either  wholesale  or  retail,  also 
a  wholesale  saddler,  a  wholesale  jeweller,  export  druggist,  plate  glass  factors,  carpet  bag 
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makers,  and  a  wholesale  ironmonger.  In  1870  there  were  still  one  hundred  houses  in  the 
street,  only  three  or  four  of  which  were  occupied  by  more  than  one  firm.  The  total  assess- 
ment was  nearly  £11,000  ;  of  this  amount  £667  was  assessed  on  a  fine  building  occupied 
by  Vanners,  at  the  north  corner  of  Coleman  Street  and  the  east  end  of  London  Wall,  formerly 
the  site  of  a  Presbyterian  church  (built  in  1764)  which  was  removed  in  1856.  There  were 
six  large  warehouses  in  the  street  assessed  at  over  £200,  thirty-five  from  £100  to  £200,  and 
sixty  occupied  by  retailers  at  between  £50  and  £100.  No  building  was  assessed  at  less 
than  £50. 

The  view  below  gives  a  general  view  of  the  street  in  1860-70.  The  Fore  Street  Warehouse 
Company's  premises  are  seen  on  the  right,  next  to  No.  103,  beyond  on  the  left  the  church 
tower,  the  Quest  House  and  the  "  four  shoppes  "  are  seen  ;  it  will  be  noted  that  the  roadway 
is  paved  with  cobble  stones.  Passing  down  from  Jewin  Street  in  1870  there  was  at  the 
corner,  on  the  south  side  facing  eastward,  the  old-established  undertaker's  premises  ;  next 
came  a  carver  and  gilder's  shop,  and  in  the  corner,  where  the  street  curved  in,  the  fine  old 


FORE   STREET.      1860-1870. 

gate,  over  which  was  a  small  building  of  two  floors,  used  as  an  office  for  a  rate  collector. 
The  above  part  of  the  street  is  well  depicted  in  the  view  of  1855  previously  given,  and  which 
still  remained  an  accurate  representation.  Then  followed  the  interesting  "  four  shoppes  " 
described  in  another  chapter  ;  the  Church  Porch,  the  Quest  House,  with  the  Vestry  Clerk's 
office  on  the  ground  floor  came  next,  then  The  Grapes  public  house,  followed  bv  two  three- 
storied  plain  brick  buildings,  one  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  old-established  Dispensary  ; 
and  then,  from  the  north-east  corner  of  Cripplegate  Buildings,  nineteen  brick-fronted  houses 
followed,  all  of  a  similar  appearance,  and  built  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
each  with  a  shop  on  the  ground  floor  with  living  rooms  above.  Aldermanbury  Postern 
intervened  between  these  houses  and  three  others  which  occupied  the  space  between  the 
Postern  and  New  Basinghall  Street  ;  in  these  latter  houses  were  the  consulting  rooms  of 
two  old-established  surgeons  (Simson  and  Fendick),  a  draper,  and  a  tobacconist  (Pearson), 
who  also  was  a  noted  coin  and  medal  collector.  At  the  east  corner  of  New  Basinghall  Street 
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stood  the  Golden  Lion  public  house,  then  came  a  wastepaper  merchant,  a  tea  dealer's  premises, 
and  next  Russell's  old-established  pawnbroking  establishment,  a  confectioner's,  coffee  rooms, 
a  manufacturer  of  pipes,  a  cotton  spinner,  and  a  feather  dyer,  a  linen  draper,  and  a  very 
old  firm  of  silversmiths  followed  (Sewell's),  whose  premises  ran  back  into  London  Wall, 
a  grocer,  with  the  Plough  public  house  at  the  west  corner  of  Coleman  Street. 

Crossing  over  to  the  north  side,  at  the  corner  of  Little  Moorfields,  was  a  shop  occupied 
by  a  cemetery  mason,  with  samples  of  his  work  on  the  ground  floor,  a  coffee-house,  and  an 
Italian  warehouse  came  next,  and  then  the  old  firm  of  mangle  manufacturers.  Following 
these  were  a  number  of  partly  wooden-built  shops,  with  dwelling-rooms  over,  occupied  by 
a  variety  of  small  traders,  another  public  house  at  the  corner  of  Moor  Lane,  on  the  west 
side  of  which  was  an  oil  and  colour  shop,  followed  by  a  linen  draper,  a  corn  chandler,  a  cap 


HOUSE   WITH    WEATHER -BOARDING    AND   SHOP,    AT   THE   CORNER 
OF   FORE   STREET   AND  MILTON   STREET.      1882. 

maker,  these  three  last  being  very  small  premises,  the  shops  being  a  foot  or  so  below  the 
street  level.  (These  four  last-named  houses  were  demolished  in  1871.)  Next  came  a 
modern  brick  and  stone  building,  occupied  by  a  costume  manufacturer,  silk  mercer  and 
shawl  warehouse,  then  at  the  corner  of  Milton  Street  a  curious  old  weather-boarded  house, 
a  cheesemonger  occupying  the  front  shops,  and  an  ice-cream  vendor  a  shop  on  the  Milton 
Street  frontage,  the  whole  of  the  upper  floors  being  occupied  as  living  rooms. 

The  above  building  stood  until  1882-3,  when  the  entrance  to  Milton  Street  was  widened, 
not,  as  will  be  noted  by  the  illustration,  before  it  was  necessary.  On  the  opposite  corner  a 
recently-built  brick  and  stone  building  occupied  by  a  foreign  firm  of  ivory  turners  and  fancy 
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goods  merchants  had  recently  taken  the  place  of  an  eighteenth  century  overhanging  dwelling 
house.  The  Green  Dragon  public  house  stood  a  few  yards  further  on  at  No.  102,  then  a 
bonnet  maker,  and  next  the  Fore  Street  Warehouse  Company's  extensive  premises,  a  gasfitter, 
followed  by  another  public  house,  The  Anchor.  Three  Daggers  Court  intervened  between 
this  house  and  the  next  few,  which  were  occupied  by  tailors,  shoe  manufacturers,  a  lamp- 
wick  maker,  followed  by  three  houses  occupied  by  an  important  firm  of  straw-hat  manu- 
facturers (Fields')  at  the  east  corner  of  Whitecross  Street,  on  the  opposite  corner  of  which  were 
some  small  coffee  rooms,  then  followed  a  butcher  (who  was  still  using  a  slaughter-house  in 
the  rear  of  his  premises),  a  wholesale  paper  merchant,  a  crape  trimming  manufacturer,  an 
importer  of  beads,  an  important  firm  of  wholesale  perfumers,  a  draper,  stationer,  and  at 
the  corner  of  Redcross  Street,  a  wholesale  druggist's.  All  these  buildings  from  the  corner 
of  Whitecross  Street  were  those  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  general  taste  in  street  architecture 
was  changing,  what  was  considered  "  elegant  "  in  Hughson's  time  had  now  come  to  be 
thought  mean  and  sordid.  Rebuilding  on  a  portion  of  the  south  side  of  the  street  was  taking 
place  from  this  time  onwards  on  more  or  less  artistic  lines,  with  a  consequent  great  increase 
in  the  assessments.  At  this  time  (1875)  the  cobble  stones  were  taken  up  from  the  roadway 
and  mineralised  wood  blocks  substituted.  The  Golden  Lion,  by  New  Basinghall  Street, 
was  taken  down  in  this  year,  but  the  five  other  taverns  were  left  to  carry  on  their  trade. 
In  1880  the  total  assessment  was  £11,310.  During  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  nearly  the 
whole  street  was  in  the  course  of  rebuilding.  The  first  of  these  rebuildings  took  place 
between  the  years  1881  and  1884,  when  most  of  the  houses  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the 
third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  between  Cripplegate 
Buildings  and  Aldermanbury  Postern,  were  demolished  and  a  handsome  row  of  warehouses 
and  offices  erected.  The  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  two  is  shown  by  the  assessments 
placed  upon  them.  In  1879  the  old  buildings  were  assessed  at  £1,880,  and  in  1885  the  new 
at  £5,130.  Nos.  27,  28  and  29,  which  are  narrow-fronted  houses,  were  not  taken  down, 
and  at  the  present  day  stand  as  when  first  built  about  1775.  The  old  buildings  between 
the  east  corner  of  Aldermanbury  Postern  and  New  Basinghall  Street  were  also  removed, 
and  the  handsome  building  occupied  by  Mr.  James  Lake,  linen  draper,  etc.  (who  for  nigh 
upon  half  a  century  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  all  the  work  of  the  Ward  and  parish, 
and  since  1912  has  acted  as  Alderman's  Deputy),  and  two  other  buildings  were  erected  in 
their  place.  On  the  east  side  of  the  latter  street  the  exceedingly  handsome  premises  of 
Messrs.  Mclntyre,  Hogg,  Marsh  &  Co.,  wholesale  shirt  and  collar  manufacturers,  were  built 
at  a  cost  of  considerably  over  £20,000.  This  building  has  an  extensive  frontage  both  in 
New  Basinghall  Street  and  Fore  Street.  The  house  adjoining,  in  which  the  silversmith 
and  pawnbroker  (Russell)  had  carried  on  business  here  for  well  over  a  century,  was  not 
disturbed,  and  remains  untouched  at  the  present  day. 

On  the  left  of  the  view  on  p.  143  is  seen  the  western  end  of  the  large  premises  of  Messrs. 
Stapley  &  Smith,  with  the  entrance  of  a  public  passage  way  into  London  Wall,  under 
this  part  of  their  building.  On  the  right  are  the  spacious  premises  of  Messrs.  Mclntyre, 
Hogg  and  Marsh.  The  contrast  between  the  eighteenth  and  late  nineteenth  century  buildings 
is  very  marked.  A  few  old  houses  to  the  east  of  the  above  buildings  were  demolished  soon 
after  this  time  and  several  handsome  warehouses  erected.  About  1884  a  fine  block  containing 
several  buildings  was  built  between  the  Fore  Street  Warehouse  Company's  premises,  at 
the  western  end  near  Whitecross  Street,  and  the  Elephant  Yard,  resulting  in  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  assessments.  The  new  premises  were  quickly  occupied  by  a  great  variety 
of  traders,  such  as  wholesale  perfumers,  foreign  goods  importers,  silk  agents,  and  manu- 
facturers of  baby  linen,  shirting,  tapestries,  corsets,  etc.  There  were  also  several  manu- 
facturers' agents  and  firms  bearing  German  names.  The  roadway  of  the  street,  which  in 
1875  was  laid  with  mineralised  wood,  was  now  (1883)  laid  with  asphalt,  which  had  been 
recently  introduced  for  paving  the  streets  of  the  City. 
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In  1885  improvements  were  commenced  between  Moorfields  and  Moor  Lane,  most  of 
the  old  wooden  and  disreputable-looking  houses  being  taken  down,  and  others  containing 
good  shop  accommodation,  with  offices  on  the  upper  floors,  erected  in  their  place.  At  about 
this  same  time  eleven  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the  east  end  of  the  street  were  taken  down, 
and  some  portion  of  the  site  built  upon  by  Messrs.  Stapley  &  Smith,  who  had  recently 
(1881-2)  commenced  business  as  underclothing  manufacturers  here  and  in  London  Wall, 


AN    OLD    HOUSE    IN    FORE   STREET.      1920. 

their  buildings  running  into  that  street  where  is  their  principal  entrance.  In  1886  the  house 
at  the  west  end  of  the  street  at  the  corner  of  Redcross  Street  was  taken  down,  and  a  handsome 
warehouse  erected,  assessed  at  £567.  By  1890  many  more  rebuildings  had  taken  place, 
and  the  assessments  very  considerably  increased.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  street  had 
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declined  to  eighty-five,  with  a  total  assessment  of  just  over  £23,000.  On  the  south  side, 
near  Cripplegate  Buildings,  four  houses  were  assessed  at  this  time  to  the  Postmaster-General 
at  £1,666 ;  other  houses  were  rated  as  follows :  one  at  £1,500,  eight  over  £500,  thirty-three 
over  £200,  thirty-four  between  £100  and  £200,  and  several  just  under  £100,  the  lowest 
assessment  being  £63.  By  this  time  the  whole  of  the  north  side  of  the  street  from  Moorfields 
to  Milton  Street  had  been  rebuilt  with  warehouses  of  five  or  six  floors,  shops  occupying  the 
ground  floors.  In  the  same  year  (1890)  the  houses  between  the  west  side  of  the  Fore  Street 
Warehouse  Company's  premises  and  Whitecross  Street  were  marked  in  the  rate  books 
'  pulled  down,'  and  during  the  following  year  an  exceedingly  handsome  block  of  buildings 
was  erected  on  the  site,  and  soon  after  assessed  at  well  over  £3,000,  one  building,  Nos.  112-113, 


THE    TOWER    OF    ST.    GILES',   THE    "GREAT   GATEWAY,"    THE 
SHOPPES,"    AND   THE    QUEST    HOUSE.      1900. 
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being  then  occupied  by  no  less  than  twenty  different  firms,  mostly  in  the  soft-goods  trade. 
One  of  these  buildings,  containing  seven  floors,  was  carried  over  the  entrance  to  the  Elephant 
Yard.  The  west  corner  of  Whitecross  Street  was  occupied  by  a  drysalter,  whose  business 
had  been  carried  on  at  the  same  spot  for  over  a  century.  In  consequence  of  these  improve- 
ments in  the  character  of  the  buildings,  the  rateable  value  was  largely  increased. 

In  1894  the  assessment  was  just  over  £29,000.  One  warehouse  was  assessed  at  £5,000, 
one  at  £3,750,  and  another  £1,170,  whilst  there  were  ten  over  £500  each,  and  thirty-five 
more  of " £200  and  over.  Only  four  were  under  £100.  At  this  time  there  were  190  firms 
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carrying  on  business,  very  few  of  whom  occupied  a  whole  warehouse,  some  being  tenanted 
by  as  many  as  six  to  ten  firms.  We  now  find  more  wholesale  drapery,  or  soft-goods  firms 
settling  in  the  street  ;  and  amongst  other  trades  furriers,  feather  merchants,  umbrella 
manufacturers,  foreign  goods  importers,  stationers  and  printers,  Australian  and  Cape 
merchants,  and  Foster's  Parcels  Express.  Several  solicitors  and  a  surgeon  represented 
the  professions.  The  City  and  Midland  Bank,  Ltd.,  on  the  south  side  at  No.  100-101,  were 
the  only  representatives  of  the  banking  world.  On  the  south  side  Messrs.  Stapley  &  Smith 
again  extended  their  premises  eastward,  these  premises  having  a  considerable  frontage  to 
the  street  and  running  through  to  London  Wall.  Beyond  them  nearly  as  far  as  the  corner 
of  Coleman  Street,  several  handsome  buildings  were  erected  which  gave  a  specially  bright 
appearance  to  this  part  of  the  street.  In  1900  the  assessment  of  the  whole  street  was  over 
£32,000,  of  which  fifty-four  firms  were  assessed  at  over  £200,  and  of  these,  eighteen  at  over 
£400.  A  further  important  improvement  of  the  street  took  place  on  the  expiration  of  the 
glebe  leases  in  1900,  when  the  old  gateway  leading  into  St.  Giles'  churchyard,  '  the  four 
shoppes,'  the  Quest  House  (which  hid  the  greater  part  of  the  church  and  the  offices  beyond) 
were  removed. 

The  print  on  p.  144  gives  a  view  of  the  old  gateway,  the  '  four  shoppes,'  and  the  Quest 
House,  just  previous  to  their  demolition  in  1901-2.  It  was  produced  from  a  drawing  made 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  when  the  street  was  clear  of  traffic  with  the  exception  of  the  procession 
of  the  Ward  School  boys,  with  a  master  at  their  head,  on  their  way  to  St.  Giles'  church. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  glebe  leases  in  1900,  the  Corporation  acquired  the  above-named 
property  and  set  back  the  frontage  of  the  street.  The  opportunity  was  taken  to  throw 
open  the  north  front  of  the  church,  which  was  restored  to  something  of  its  original  appearance. 
This  improvement  was  carried  out  in  1903-6,  and  at  the  same  time  a  statue  of  the  poet  Milton 
was  erected.  On  the  removal  of  the  old  gateway  a  new  path  through  the  churchyard  to 
Hart  Street  was  made. 1  On  the  land  left  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  gateway, 
a  very  handsome  and  capacious  warehouse  building  rated  at  over  £400  was  erected, 
the  rear  of  which  overlooks  the  churchyard.  Just  before  this  time  the  old  buildings  rounding 
the  corner  to  the  west  side  of  Cripplegatc  Buildings  had  been  demolished  and  warehouses 
erected.  The  building  between  these  and  the  Somerset  public  house,  which  for  over  fifty 
years  had  been  the  residence  of  Doctor  Southwood  (who  was  during  that  time  in  charge  of 
the  Metropolitan  (Cripplegate)  Dispensary),  was  taken  down,  and  a  handsome  building 
erected  for  the  use  of  the  Dispensary. 

By  1907-8  the  street  had  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and  has  remained  practically 
unaltered  since.  The  same  trades  were  carried  on  as  in  the  nineties  and  were  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  rateable  value  of  the  street  had  gradually  increased  so  that  the  total  amounted 
in  1908  to  just  over  £38,000  ;  of  this  amount  no  less  than  over  £i  1,000  was  contributed 
by  the  warehouses  between  Milton  Street  and  Whitecross  Street,  in  which  seventy-three 
firms  carried  on  business.  On  the  south  side  were  fifty-three  houses,  in  which  ninety-five 
firms  and  eighteen  manufacturers'  agents  carried  on  business,  about  twenty-five  of  this 
number  being  in  one  branch  or  another  of  the  soft-goods  trade.  Most  of  the  houses  had 
sufficient  accommodation  for  several  firms  ;  only  six  firms  in  the  whole  street  occupied  the 
whole  of  a  house.  On  the  north  side  there  were  sixty  houses  accommodating  195  different 
firms  and  forty-six  general  agents,  about  one  in  ten  of  whom  being  in  the  textile  trade.  Of 
the  total  number  of  houses  only  four  were  occupied  by  a  single  firm ;  in  one  house,  eighteen 
different  firms  or  agents  found  room  to  carry  on  their  businesses.  Amongst  the  241  firms  on 
this  side  of  the  street  thirty  possessed  foreign  names  (chiefly  German) . 

In  1914  the  total  assessment  of  the  whole  street  was  nearly  £40,000.  At  this  time 
the  trade  of  the  ward  was  so  flourishing  that  branches  of  several  well-known  banking  houses 

(i)  Particulars  of  the  negotiations  to  effect  improvements  in  front  of  the  church  are  given  in  the  description  of 
the  church. 
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were  established  in  the  street  to  cope  with  the  increasing  business.  These  were  the  London 
City  and  Midland  (here  as  the  City  Bank  in  1888)  on  the  north  side  ;  the  Capital  and  Counties 
at  the  east  corner  of  Whitecross  Street  ;  the  Union  of  London  and  Smiths  on  the  opposite 
corner,  and,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  at  the  corner  of  Cripplegate  Buildings,  the 
London  and  County.  By  1920  these  banks  had  all  been  re-named,  particulars  of  which 
are  given  in  another  chapter.  Only  three  public-houses  now  remained  out  of  the  ten  in 
the  street  in  1860. 

At  the  present  day  Fore  Street  is  one  of  the  busiest  streets  in  the  City,  the  vehicular 
traffic  being  particularly  noticeable.  In  fact  it  is  part  of  the  route  through  Middlesex  Street, 
Bishopsgate,  London  Wall,  Redcross  Street  or  Jewin  Street,  from  the  docks  to  the  west 
and  north  of  London.  With  few  exceptions  a  high-class  business  is  carried  on  throughout 


THE   WEST   END    OF   FORE    STREET,      igio. 

its  whole  length.  There  are  the  before-mentioned  branches  of  well-known  joint  stock 
banking  houses,  many  wholesale  soft-goods  houses,  such  as  the  world-known  Fore  Street 
Warehouse  Company,  founded  about  1800,  Stapley  &  Smith,  and  Mclntyre,  Hogg,  Marsh 
and  Co.  ;  and  until  recently  a  firm  of  carriers  (Foster's  Parcel  Express),  who  renewed  one 
of  the  old  carrying  occupations  of  the  ward  ;  several  forwarding  agents,  a  silversmith, 
John  Russell's,  established  about  1800,  a  large  retail  draper,  James  Lake's,  an  ironmonger, 
Gunn's,  which  firm  was  established  in  the  ward  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  sewing 
machine  manufacturers,  wholesale  druggists,  several  tailors  and  outfitters,  woollen  and  silk 
merchants,  wholesale  milliners,  and  many  described  as  warehousemen  (these  of  soft-goods), 
umbrella  manufacturers,  clock  and  pianoforte  manufacturers,  etc.,  and  a  large  number  of 
manufacturers'  agents.  There  are  no  less  than  three  hundred  firms  in  the  street  carrying 
on  nearly  two  hundred  different  kinds  of  businesses. 
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The  illustration  on  p.  146  gives  a  view  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  and  the  west  end  of 
the  street  after  the  removal  of  the  Quest  House,  and  the  '  four  shoppes/  and  the  gateway.  In 
the  foreground  on  the  left  is  the  Somerset  public  house,  next  the  restored  north  front  of  the 
church,  showing  the  windows  that  had  been  hidden  by  the  old  buildings,  with  the  church  tower 
standing  over  all.  Beyond  is  the  statue  of  Milton  and  the  handsome  warehouse  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  gateway,  next  to  which  are  the  premises  of  Barclays  Bank  looking  eastward  from 
the  east  end  of  Jewin  Street.  Standing  in  the  foreground  on  the  right,  at  the  west  corner  of 
Whitecross  Street,  are  the  premises  of  the  National  Provincial  and  Union  Bank  of  England. 

The  view  below  clearly  represents  the  general  appearance  of  Fore  Street  looking 
towards  St.  Giles'  church  (which  is  seen  in  the  distance).  It  was  drawn  from  the  roadway 


FORE    STREET,    LOOKING   WEST.      1940. 

opposite  Fore  Street  Avenue,  which  is  on  the  right  hand.  The  entrance  to  Moor  Lane  is 
seen  just  beyond  the  handsome  pile  of  buildings  part  of  which  until  recently  were  in  the 
occupation  of  Foster's  Parcel  Express  Company.  On  the  left  are  the  buildings  occupied 
by  Messrs.  Stapley  &  Smith,  Russells,  and  Mclntyre,  Hogg  &  Marsh,  followed  by  others 
described  in  preceding  pages. 

In  the  view  on  p.  148  the  entrance  gateway  to  the  old  Elephant  Inn  coaching  yard  is  seen 
on  the  left,  some  handsome  buildings  follow,  and  the  Fore  Street  Warehouse  premises  next, 
whose  hanging  projecting  clock  and  a  flag  flying  overhead  are  prominent  features  in  the 
street.  In  the  distance  Moorgate  Street  is  seen  running  across  the  end  of  Fore  Street.  The 
opening  beyond  is  a  continuation  of  London  Wall.  In  the  foreground  on  the  right  is  a  very 
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handsome  row  of  buildings  which  were  built  when  the  old  eighteenth  century  houses  were 
taken  down  in  1881-2.  The  building  at  the  corner  is  one  of  Cripplegate  Buildings,  and 
occupied  by  the  London  County  Westminster  and  Parr's  Bank.  As  will  be  noticed  the 
street  leads  through  Wood  Street  to  Cheapside.  The  overhanging  lamp  shows  the  mode  of 
electric  lighting  at  the  present  day. 

FORE  STREET  AVENUE.— The  greater  portion  of  this  street  took  the  place  of  houses 
in  Maidenhead  Court  and  another  small  slum  area  at  the  rear  of  the  north  side  of  Fore  Street, 
which  were  all  cleared  away  by  the  Corporation  in  1888,  who  contributed  8,000  feet  from 
the  site  left  vacant  to  assist  the  formation  of  a  proposed  new  street.  The  street  runs  from 
Moor  Lane  (opposite  the  police  station)  to  Moorfields,  a  distance  in  all  of  139  yards,  but 


FORE   STREET,   LOOKING   EAST.      1920. 

the  carriageway  is  only  seventy-three  yards  in  length ;  its  width  is  thirty-one  feet.  Passing 
from  Moor  Lane  were  seen  on  the  right,  the  premises  of  the  Foster's  Parcels  Express 
Company,1  with  their  vans  loaded  with  small  parcels  for  dispatch  to  the  various  railway 
stations  for  delivery  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Beyond  these  buildings  are  eight 
five  or  six-storied  warehouses.  On  the  left  of  the  street  are  eight  more  buildings  of  a  similar 
construction,  the  backs  of  which  overlook  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  At  the  east  end  the 
"  Avenue  "  turns  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  right,  running  into  Fore  Street,  a  distance  of 
forty- five  yards.  The  buildings  here  are  similar  to  those  above  described.  This  part  of 
the  street  was  originally  intended  to  form  a  side  entrance  to  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
Station,  which  has  its  main  entrance  in  Moorfields. 

(i)   The  Company  have  now  vacated  these  premises  and  joined  Messrs.  Sutton  in  Golden  Lane. 
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Returning  to  the  point  at  which  the  avenue  branches  into  Fore  Street,  we  find  it  con- 
tinued on  the  left  by  a  passageway  sixty-six  yards  in  length,  and  about  ten  feet  in  width, 
leading  into  Moorfields,  the  first  twenty  yards  of  which  has  on  the  north  a  tall  brick  wall, 
screening  the  railway  from  the  public  view,  and  beyond  it,  a  tall  and  capacious  building, 
the  lower  part  used  as  refreshment  rooms.  On  the  south  side  are  several  warehouses  of 
six  floors.  Following  these  and  occupying  nearly  half  of  the  length  of  the  passage  are  the 
side  entrances  of  the  Woolpack  public  house  and  restaurant,  which  has  its  frontage  in 
Moorfields. 

A  portion  of  the  street  came  into  rating  on  Lady  Day,  1889,  at  an  assessment  of  £993, 
the  remainder  at  Midsummer,  1891,  when  the  whole  street  was  assessed  at  just  under  £3,000. 
All  the  warehouses  were  soon  occupied  by  fifty  different  firms,  carrying  on  various  businesses, 
such  as  importers  of  fancy  goods,  straw  hat  manufacturers,  leather  bag  makers,  collar  and 
tie  manufacturers,  shippers,  a  New  Zealand  merchant,  warehousemen,  umbrella  makers,  many 
manufacturers'  agents,  amongst  whom  were  several  representing  German  manufacturing 
firms.  During  the  next  twenty  years  the  general  character  of  the  businesses  carried  on 
was  the  same  as  just  described.  The  total  assessment  of  the  street  in  1914  was  £3,851. 

GOLDEN  LANE  runs  from  the  north  side  of  Barbican  (exactly  opposite  Redcross 
Street)  to  Old  Street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  a  distance  of  386  yards,  but  only  130  yards 
of  its  entire  length  is  within  the  Ward  and  the  City,  so  that  possibly  some  of  the  following 
entries  may  refer  to  buildings  just  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Ward.  No  clue  has  so  far 
been  found  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  which,  as  the  following  extracts  from  the  Rusting 
Rolls  show,  was  indifferently  called  "  Golden  "  or  "  Goldyng."  As  will  be  seen,  the  name 
is  mentioned  early  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

1317. — Nine  shops  in  a  lane  called  Goldenlane.  1324. — Tenements  at  the  corner  of  Goldynglane.  1361. — A 
brewery  in  Goldynggeslane.  1 386. — A  garden  in  Goldynglane.  1408. — A  brewhouse  called  le  Flourdelys  in  Goldyng- 
lane. 1443. — Gardens  in  Goldynglane.  1562. — Sign  of  the  Christopher  Golding  Lane.  1567. — The  Swanne,  corner 
of  Golding  Lane  and  beach  lane  next  Redcross  Street.  1 580. — Le  Swanne  with  two  neckes  in  Golden  Lane. 

Stow  mentions  Golden  Lane  as  follows  : — 

Then  in  Golding  Lane,  Richard  Gallard  of  Islington,  Esquire,  citizen  and  painter-stainer  of  London,  founded 
thirteen  almshouses  for  so  many  poor  people  placed  in  them  rent  free. 

Maitland's  description  of  the  Lane  is  as  follows  :— 

Of  no  great  Account  either  for  Buildings  or  Inhabitants.  It  comes  out  of  Redcross-street,  and  runs  up  into 
Old-street :  but  the  Part  in  this  Ward  goeth  no  further  than  Angel-alley,  which  is  by  the  City  Posts. 

In  1801  the  total  assessment  was  £500,  the  highest  for  one  house  £27,  and  there  were 
many  as  low  as  £7.  At  this  time  a  building  which  posed  as  the  'Fortune  Theatre'  stood 
on  the  east  side  of  the  street.  The  City  Burial  Ground  occupied  a  site  on  the  east  side  and 
formed  a  portion  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Ward  ;  it  was  assessed  in  1840  at  £40, 
and  in  1850  at  2d.  per  yard,  upon  its  area  of  1,413  square  yards.  In  1858  there  were 
nine  houses  in  the  street  assessed  at  amounts  ranging  between  £18  and  £30  ;  very  few  of 
the  many  houses  in  the  adjacent  courts  and  alleys  were  rated  at  more  than  £5,  and  as  late 
as  1870  the  highest  in  the  street  was  only  £48.  The  total  assessment  in  1870  was  £420. 

Maitland's  description  of  Golden  Lane  held  good  for  a  hundred  years  ;  in  fact  it  was 
far  less  of  any  '  account  '  at  all,  when  in  1877  the  Corporation  made  an  order  for  the  demolition 
of  that  part  within  its  jurisdiction,  it  being  then  one  of  the  most  disreputable  districts  in 
London,  the  many  public  houses  were  of  the  lowest  class,  the  haunt  of  thieves  and  worse  ; 
it  was,  in  fact,  an  Alsatia.  Courts  and  cul-de-sacs  abounded,  amongst  these  being  Colliers, 
Crown,  Denmark,  Garters,  Sun  and  Britannia  Courts.  The  resident  police  inspector  at 
Moor  Lane  Police  Station,  at  about  this  time,  was  credited  with  having  conducted  Charles 
Dickens  through  a  thieves'  district  in  London  ;  this  is  said  to  have  been  in  Golden  Lane 
and  its  immediate  surroundings. 
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In  the  early  part  of  1880  there  were  fourteen  houses  assessed  at  £500,  but  later  in  that 
year  nearly  all  this  slum  neighbourhood  was  cleared  away,  and  the  street  considerably 
widened.  The  present  Mortuary  and  Laboratory  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  burial 
ground,  and  assessed  at  £200.  A  few  other  buildings  followed,  and  in  1881  we  find  the 
appearance  of  the  street  much  improved,  although  the  cleared  land  lay  vacant  for  several 
years  before  the  district  was  thought  to  be  generally  desirable  for  occupation  as  warehouses. 
Only  four  or  five  firms  were  engaged  in  any  kind  of  business  in  1890.  There  were  no  houses 
on  the  west  side  and  only  three  on  the  east,  which  were  occupied  by  a  cycle  manufacturer, 
a  photograph  frame  maker,  packing  case  makers,  and  a  fur  dresser.  In  1890  a  Mission  Hall, 
established  here  many  years  before,  was  still  carrying  on  its  good  work. 

It  was  not  until  1897  when  the  "  Cripplegate  Foundation  Trustees  "  purchased  the 
site  on  which  the  Institute  now  stands  and  erected  the  present  fine  building,  that  other 
large  buildings  were  commenced.  The  Institute  was  assessed  in  1898  at  £714,  and  in  1914 
£927  ;  its  work  is  described  in  another  chapter  of  this  book.  The  whole  street  was  covered 
in  1904,  the  assessment  in  1908  being  £4,168.  The  Coroner's  Court  and  Shelter  were  erected 
adjoining  the  Mortuary  on  the  remaining  portion  of  the  burial  ground  in  1909  ;  in  1911  these 
together  with  the  Mortuary  were  assessed  at  £759.  These  buildings  are  just  within  the 
City  boundary.  A  description  of  them  and  their  work  is  given  below. 

THE    CITY    MORTUARY    AND    CORONER'S    COURT. 

The  above  buildings  stand  on  the  east  side  of  Golden  Lane,  about  eighty  yards  from 
Beech  Street,  on  land  on  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  Ward,  which  during  the  time 
of  the  great  plagues  of  the  seventeenth  century  formed  a  portion  of  the  several  burying 
grounds  of  the  original  undivided  parish  of  St.  Giles,  and  extended  at  intervals  far  down 
Golden  Lane.  The  site  (1,413  square  yards)  was  purchased  by  the  City  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  in  1870,  for  the  sum  of  £5,000,  and  a  further  piece  of  land  adjoining,  shortly 
afterwards  for  £750.  On  the  above  site  a  Mortuary  and  Coroner's  Court  was  erected,  at 
a  cost  of  £2,885.  Attached  to  the  Coroner's  Court  are  disinfecting  apparatus,  laboratories, 
a  microscopical  and  post-mortem  rooms,  these  costing  £1,200. 

Adjoining  the  above  building  on  its  south-east  side  is  the  '  Shelter,'  which  was  built  in 
1900  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  families  suffering  from  infectious  diseases,  during 
the  disinfection  of  their  own  homes,  Asiatic  cholera  being  then  the  disease  most  dreaded. 
This  building  has  four  large  floors  and  is  of  brick  with  stone  dressings  to  doors  and  windows  ; 
the  floors  are  of  concrete.  On  the  ground  floor  there  is  a  general  public  room,  caretaker's 
residence  with  separate  entrance,  laundry,  scullery,  baths  and  lavatories,  and  sheds  for 
disinfectants  and  stores  in  the  rear.  Stone  staircases  lead  from  the  corridors  to  the  first 
floor,  which  comprises  bedrooms  for  girls,  and  the  caretakers.  On  the  second  floor  are  the 
men's  and  women's  dormitories,  each  approached  by  a  separate  staircase,  with  bath  and 
lavatory  accommodation.  On  the  third  floor  is  a  spacious  spare  room  occupying  the  whole 
of  this  floor.  It  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  £11,000.  It  is  now  used  as  a  special 
'  Treatment  Centre  for  Venereal  Diseases." 

In  1908  there  were  five  fine  warehouses  on  the  west  side  of  Golden  Lane,  occupied  by 
indiarubber,  rope  and  twine,  cotton  and  art  needlework  manufacturers,  and  a  firm  of 
Australian  merchants.  On  the  east  side  there  were  seven  warehouses,  occupied  by  paper, 
hat,  and  trunk,  and  several  mantle  manufacturers,  wholesale  furriers,  an  ostrich  feather 
importer,  and  three  sewing  machine  makers.  The  street  of  to-day  is  an  imposing 
thoroughfare,  being  at  the  entrance  nearly  fifty  feet  in  width.  Only  that  portion  as  far 
as  Brackley  Street,  on  the  west,  and  the  City  Mortuary  on  the  east  is  within  the  Ward.  The 
assessment  in  1914  was  £4,425. 
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HAMSELL  .STREET. — This  street  runs  south  from  Jewin  Street,  twenty-seven  yards 
west  of  Well  Street,  which  street  it  joins  at  Nicholl  Square,  a  distance  of  113  yards.  Maitland 
mentions  the  street  as  "  Redcross-alley,"  which  he  says  "  is  very  long,  but  somewhat  narrow 
with  pretty  good  houses  ;  to  many  of  which  are  gardens,  which  occasions  the  place  to  be 
better  inhabited." 

The  next  reference  to  the  street  is  found  in  the  rate  books  of  1791,  when  it  is  called 
'  Redcross  Square,'  the  rateable  value  being  £354  on  twenty-three  houses,  all  with  the 
exception  of  two  rated  at  £20  or  under,  and  three  at  £9  each.  It  is  mentioned  in  Robscn's 
Directory  of  1823  as  containing  twenty-seven  houses,  all  residential,  but  in  ten  of  which 
small  traders  carried  on  their  business  ;  amongst  others  a  silver  spoon  maker,  an  optician, 
and  two  working  silversmiths.  The  rateable  value  was  £500.  In  1840  the  same  trades  were 
carried  on  with  the  addition  of  jewellery  case  makers,  engravers,  ivory  workers,  wedding 
and  mourning  ring  and  writing  ink  makers.  The  total  value  of  the  street  had  then  scarcely 
increased  from  1823.  One  house  was  rated  at  £60,  at  which  amount  it  had  stood  since  1811. 
There  were  several  others  at  less  than  £10.  At  this  time  the  Fore  Street  drapery  firm  of 
Morrison,  Dillon  &  Co.,  were  assessed  at  £25  for  a  stable  and  '  lodgings.'  The  street  was 
still  largely  residential,  for  we  find  in  the  P.O.  directory  of  this  date  nine  persons  termed 
'  esquires,'  and  two  'ladies.'  The  '  Red  Lion  '  tavern  stood  at  No.  5,  and  'The  Gentleman 
Porter  '  at  the  south  end  of  the  Square.  An  attorney  and  an  accountant  carried  on  their 
professions  here. 

In  a  map  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  published  in  1855,  the  so-called  square  is  depicted 
as  a  narrow  street  running  out  of  Jewin  Street,  with,  at  its  southern  end,  a  small  square 
having  a  passage  out  of  it  into  Maidenhead  Court,  which  ran  into  Aldersgate  Street.  At 
this  time  several  of  the  houses  had  workshops  attached,  one  being  rated  as  high  as  £54  for 
house  and  'workshop.'  There  were  twenty- four  houses  in  the  street  assessed  at  a  little  over 
£550.  The  directory  of  1860  gives  a  list  and  names  of  sixteen  firms  carrying  on  business  ;  a 
foreign  goods  importer,  an  optician  (who  was  there  in  1823),  a  spectacle  maker,  and  two 
bootmakers.  There  were  also  two  lodging-house  keepers.  No  representative  of  the  drapery 
trade  was  in  evidence.  There  were  thirty-four  houses  assessed  in  1870,  with  a  total  of  £653, 
one  of  them  as  high  as  £80,  but  nearly  all  the  others  less  than  £25,  one  as  low  as  £16. 

The  street  was  known  as  Redcross  Square  until  1869,  but  was  re-named  Hamsell  Street 
in  April,  1870,  upon  the  application  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  by  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company  (the  ground  landlords),  the  inhabitants  offering  no  objection  thereto.  The  name 
'  Hamsell '  is  taken  from  an  agricultural  estate  of  this  name  owned  by  the  Company  at 
Bridge,  near  Tunbridge  Wells. 

By  1875  the  street  was  slightly  widened  and  nearly  half  rebuilt  ;  there  were  then  twenty- 
two  houses  (including  five  rebuilding  and  not  yet  assessed),  with  a  total  assessment  of 
£1,590  ;  one  at  £667  and  three  at  £167,  but  there  were  still  eight  under  £30.  By  1880  all 
but  six  of  the  houses  had  been  converted  into  large  warehouses.  In  1881  the  assessment 
was  about  £2,750.  All  the  working  artisans  had  now  left  for  cheaper  workrooms,  and  all 
but  two  of  the  old  houses  were  demolished.  In  1890  the  twenty  houses  were  occupied  by 
forty-seven  firms  ;  in  one  house  there  were  no  less  than  twelve  firms,  several  being  occupied 
by  four  or  five.  Many  trades  closely  connected  with  the  drapery  trade  were  now  well  repre- 
sented ;  many  manufacturers'  agents,  tie  and  brace  manufacturers,  mantle  makers,  furriers' 
trimming  manufacturers,  furriers,  hat  manufacturers,  and  indigo  cotton  print  manufacturers. 
There  were  nine  or  ten  firms  bearing  foreign  (chiefly  German)  names.  The  assessment  of  the 
street  was  just  over  £5,000  ;  one  house  at  £834,  and  thirteen  well  over  £200  each,  but  the 
two  old  houses  were  still  standing,  one  rated  at  £50  and  the  other  at  £26. 

In  1898  the  great  fire  occurred,  which  burnt  down  all  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the 
street.  In  1899  thirteen  out  of  sixteen  undertaken  had  been  re-erected,  but  it  was  not  until 


the  close  of  1900  that  the  whole  street  had  been  rebuilt.     The  new  buildings  were  of  a  very 
substantial  character  and  bore  total  assessment  of  £5,100. 

In  1908  the  rateable  value  was  fixed  at  just  over  £5,300,  one  warehouse  being  rated  at 
£850,  several  others  at  over  £500.  The  trades  carried  on  were  of  a  similar  kind  to  those 
mentioned  in  1890,  with  the  addition  of  more  firms  in  the  drapery  and  allied  trades.  There 
were  also  straw  hat  and  button  manufacturers,  Japanese  and  straw  goods  importers,  and 
toy  manufacturers.  In  1914  thirty-six  firms  carried  on  business  in  the  street,  chiefly  in 
the  above-mentioned  trades,  together  with  a  printer  and  a  button  manufacturer.  The 
assessment  in  this  year  was  £6,763. 

JEWIN  CRESCENT. — As  its  name  implies,  this  street  is  of  a  crescent  form.  It  was 
built  in  1805,  and  runs  from  about  twenty-five  yards  from  the  Redcross  Street  end  of  Jewin 
Street  (about  seventy  yards  from  Aldersgate  Street)  to  opposite  Edmunds  Place,  a  distance 
of  108  yards.  The  crescent  itself  is  141  yards  in  length,  and  of  an  uniform  width  of  twenty- 
five  feet.  Two  of  the  houses  at  the  west  end  are  in  Aldersgate  Street  Ward. 

Hughson,  writing  in  1806,  says  : — "  It  occupies  the  site  of  several  wretched  courts  and 
alleys,  and  consists  of  a  range  of  excellent  buildings."  These  houses  were  for  many  years 
inhabited  only  by  private  residents.  In  1831  we  find  a  meeting  house  assessed  here  at  £20, 
and  the  Welch' Chapel  at  £50.  In  1840  there  were  seventeen  traders  carrying  on 
business  in  some  of  the  thirty  houses  in  the  street  ;  probably  these  were  for  the  most 
part  residents,  working  in  their  own  homes.  Amongst  them  were  three  jewellers,  a  silver- 
smith, a  silver  polisher,  and  two  tailors.  A  surgeon  was  in  practice  here.  The  Bull's 
Head  public  house  stood  at  No.  6  and  John  Warner's  brass  foundry  near  the  east  end. 
The  assessment  was  £892.  The  houses  were  of  a  fairly  substantial  character,  and  the 
assessments  ranged  between  £20  and  £30  per  house,  a  good  sum  for  a  private  residence 
in  the  ward  at  that  time.  In  1844  the  Welch  Chapel,  occupying  an  area  of  421  square 
yards,  was  rated  at  id.  per  yard,  and  the  Jewin  Street  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  the  same 
amount  on  349  square  yards,  this  being  the  area  it  occupied  from  Jewin  Street  to  the 
crescent.  A  Protestant  Charity  School  was  assessed  at  £20  per  annum.  One  house  was 
rated  at  £60,  the  lowest  £20.  In  1850  a  Pestalozzian  School1  stood  next  to  the  Welch 
Chapel.  In  1856  there  were  thirty-two  houses  assessed,  only  two  of  which  were  over  £50, 
nearly  all  the  remainder  being  still  valued  between  £20  and  £30.  The  total  value  of  the 
whole  was  £918.  In  1860  most  of  the  traders  of  1840  were  still  carrying  on  their  businesses, 
and  in  addition  we  find  a  ladies'  school,  and  several  lodging  and  boarding-houses,  much  used 
by  young  men  from  the  country  engaged  in  the  different  wholesale  soft -goods  houses  in  the 
ward.  Warners,  the  brass  founders,  had  increased  the  size  of  their  extensive  premises  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  street.  There  were  seventeen  houses  in  which  no  trade  was  carried 
on,  being  occupied  as  private  residences  (the  Rev.  Robert  Owen  lived  at  No.  12),  sixteen 
of  these  being  rated  as  low  as  £22.  The  total  assessment  at  this  time  was  £928,  and  that 
amount  was  only  increased  during  the  next  ten  years  by  £100. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  site  had  become  far  too  valuable  for  private  or 
semi-private  residences.  In  1875  the  street  contained  thirty-five  houses,  and  the  Welch 
Chapel,  which  was  on  the  north  side  near  the  western  end,  between  Nos.  n  and  12.  The 
Chapel  had  been  demolished  by  1878,  as  well  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  old  buildings  in  the 
street.  From  this  time  to  1880  many  fine  warehouses  were  erected  and  the  assessments 
gradually  rose,  the  total  in  this  year  being  just  over  £5,000,  one  house  standing  at  £350, 
and  another  at  £175,  but  there  were  still  sixteen  houses  assessed  at  £50  and  under.  The 
traders  at  this  time  were  collar  and  brace  makers,  furriers,  leather  and  skin  merchants, 
Manchester  warehousemen,  foreign  goods  importers,  Australian  merchants,  ostrich  feather 

(i )  Pertaining  to  graduated  object-teaching. 
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dealers,  and  a  manufacturing  silversmith.  In  1891  (when  all  the  residents  had  left)  a  total 
assessment  of  £7,379  was  reached,  the  lowest  rated  house  at  this  time  being  one  at  £100, 
Thirty-five  houses  appear  in  the  directory,  and  were  occupied  by  sixty-one  different  firms, 
ten  of  whom  were  in  the  textile  trade.  Australian  and  New  Zealand  merchants  and  Colonial 
agents  and  several  fancy  goods  importers  were  also  carrying  on  business,  together  with 
linen  collar  makers,  ostrich  feather  merchants,  several  manufacturers,  and  foreign  agents 
and  art  publishers.  The  old-established  brass  foundry  was  still  carrying  on  an  extensive 
business,  occupying  a  considerable  area,  and  being  rated  at  £1,417. 

In  December,  1898,  the  great  Cripplegate  fire  occurred,  in  which  nearly  all  the  houses 
on  the  south  side,  and  those  on  the  north  side  between  the  corner  of  Australian  Avenue 
and  Warners,  the  brass  founders,  were  totally  destroyed.  In  1899  only  seventeen  houses 
were  in  assessment,  but  rebuilding  was. soon  effected,  for  in  1901,  forty  firms  were  in  occu- 
pation, and  forty-eight  in  1902.  The  brass  founders,  who  had  been  carrying  on  their  business 
in  the  crescent  for  nearly  one  hundred  years,  and  who  were  one  of  the  last  of  the  large 
constructive  trade  firms  in  the  Ward,  disappeared  in  1910. 

In  1914,  of  the  forty-five  firms  carrying  on  business,  eighteen  were  merchants  or  dealers 
in  soft-goods.  The  total  assessment  of  the  street  in  this  year  was  £6,512,  one  house  being 
rated  at  £590.  Several  German  firms  were  carrying  on  business  in  the  street  at  this  time, 
but  left  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Great  War.  At  the  present  day  the  same  class  of 
business  is  carried  on  as  was  established  here  in  the  years  1880-90. 

JEWIN  STREET  runs  from  the  south  end  of  the  west  side  of  Redcross  Street  to 
Aldersgate  Street,  a  distance  of  about  220  yards,  with  an  almost  uniform  width  of  thirty 
feet,  but  only  that  portion  as  far  as  the  western  horn  of  Jewin  Crescent  is  within  the  Ward, 
a  distance  of  143  yards  out  of  the  whole  length  of  the  street. 

The  Jews  seem  to  have  settled  in  this  district  by  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  for 
in  1177,  King  Edward  I  granted  them  "  a  patch  of  ground,"  which  was  described  as  "  a 
place  without  Crepulgate,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  called  Leyrestowe,"  for  a  burying 
place  of  the  Jews  of  London.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  long  possession  of  it,  for 
in  1215,  during  one  of  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  so  often  subjected,  the  Barons 
desecrated  the  graves,  taking  some  of  the  stones  to  repair  Ludgate,  where,  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  stone  was  found  with  a  Hebrew  inscription. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  England  in  1290  their  burial  place  was  granted  to 
William  de  Monte  Forte,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  valued  at  forty  shillings  per  annum.  It 
is  said  to  have  extended  from  St.  Giles'  church  to  the  Barbican,  and  was  enclosed  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  with  a  stone  wall.  Some  Jews  seem  to  have  been  living 
here  again  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  for  we  find  in  the  "  Memorials 
of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,"  compiled  in  1896  by  Sir  Walter  Prideaux,  for  many  years 
the  Clerk  of  the  Company,  the  following  reference,  taken  from  the  earliest  book  of 
Wardens'  Accounts  and  Court  Minutes  (8  Edw.  Ill,  1334),  where  mention  is  made  of 
seven  sums  from  20^.  to  i  mark  received  from  a  "  Convert  "  (i.e.,  a  converted  Jew), 
being  a  quit  rent  for  the  tenement  of  Robert  le  Bret,  etc.  (Le  Bret  was  a  Goldsmith  and 
Alderman  of  Cripplegate  Ward  in  1333.) 

In  1370  the  district  is  described  in  the  Rusting  Rolls  as  "  Jewengardyn."  There  is 
also  found  in  the  Rolls  of  1426  a  bequest  of  a  certain  garden  called  "  Jewengardyn,  with  a 
dovecot,  houses  and  shops  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Crepulgate." 

From  Stow  we  gather  that  in  his  time  the  burial  ground  had  been  turned  into  "  fair 
garden  plots  and  summer  houses  for  pleasure."  Until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  site  of  the  present  street  and  its  surroundings  remained  as  described  by  him,  and  there 
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seems  to  be  but  little  indication  of  any  street  or  passageway  from  Redcross  Street  to 
Aldersgate,  unless  the  one  slightly  indicated  on  the  map  of  1755  called  Paul's  Alley  was 
possibly  one  of  the  divers  alleys  mentioned  by  Stow  as  "  turning  out  into  a  large  plott  of 
ground  of  old  time  called  Jews'  Garden."  For  many  years  after  Stow's  time  the  district 
was  a  pleasant  garden  suburb  of  the  City,  and  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  resided  here. 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths  seems  to  have  obtained  a  considerable  amount 
of  land  in  the  district  from  one  of  their  members,  Drew  Barentyn,  who  was  Alderman  of 
Aldersgate  1397-1414  (in  which  ward  Goldsmiths'  Hall  stands).  The  following  entry  occurs 
in  the  Memorials  : — 

Hereafter  foloweth  the  yerely  value  of  all  Drew  Barantynes  Landys,  tenementes,  and  gardeyns,  that  he 
bequeythed  to  the  Wardeyns  and  their  Successors  to  the  performing  of  his  last  Will,  whose  names  of  tenauntes  now 
dwelling  in  the  seyd  landys  and  gardeyns  at  the  fest  of  Cristmas  the  XIIj  of  Kyng  Henry  the  VIHth. 

In  1496  we  find  that  Alderman  Sir  John  Shaa  (Bread  Street  Ward,  1496-1504)  and 
Thomas  Wade  were  tenants  of  the  Company,  as  also  was  the  Abbot  Barnwell "  for  a  chymney." 
It  would  seem  that  in  1650  the  whole  of  the  ground  between  Redcross  Street  and  Aldersgate, 
and  from  the  Barbican  to  some  distance  south  of  the  site  of  the  present  Jewin  Street,  had 
upon  it  a  number  of  dwelling  houses,  with  good  gardens  attached,  described  in  the  Memorials 
as  garden  grounds  or  plots,  an  orchard  garden,  Mr.  Clegett's  great  garden,  and  the  "  Phesant  " 
garden.  In  1652  the  Earl  of  Thanet  i3  mentioned  in  the  Memorials  as  being  in  occupation 
of  land  in  the  Jews'  Garden  formerly  let  to  Judge  Yelverton  ;  and  a  garden,  late  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester  and  another,  is  referred  to  as  being  in  the  occupation 
of  Lady  Southcote.  John  Milton  lived  in  one  of  these  garden  houses  from  1660  to  1664, 
where  the  greater  portion  of  "  Paradise  Lost  "  was  written.  Dr.  Farnabie,  the  noted  school- 
master and  grammarian,  had  his  school  house  on  the  southern  side  of  the  district,  for  which 
he  paid  a  rent  of  twenty  shillings  a  year. 

In  1651  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  were  still  in  possession  of  much  of  the  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  finding  itself  in  great  poverty,  appointed  "  a  Committee  of  Sur- 
veyors "  to  value  their  property.  The  Committee  seem  to  have  realised  that  one  way  of 
relieving  the  Company  of  their  poverty,  was  to  let  some  of  their  garden  ground  for  building 
upon.  This  the  Company  did,  for  it  is  noted  in  the  Company's  books  that — 

The  Company  of  Goldsmiths  have  lately  laid  out  open  partes  of  several  gardens  as  garden  plottes,  on  certain 
ground  called  Jewin  Gardens,  the  undoubted  inheritance  of  the  Goldsmiths. 

An  entry  in  the  Company's  books1  runs  as  follows  : — 

28th  August,  1652. — This  day  the  Wardens  proceed  with  the  workmen  to  Jewin  Gardens  to  set  out  the  pro- 
portion of  10  houses  to  be  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  new  street.  Lawrence  is  to  have  35  ft.  for  2  houses  at 
4$.  6d.  per  foot,  £7  i/s.  6d.  rent  .  .  .  Mr.  Perryn  is  to  have  34  ft.  i  in.  for  2  houses  :  Mr.  Harden  to  have  34  ft.  4  in. 
for  2  houses  ;  and  Mr.  Silverton  to  have  69  ft.  4  in.,  all  at  45.  a  foot. 

A  note  follows  :  "  There  will  be  room  on  the  south  side  next  to  Mrs.  Rawlins's  house 
for  8  houses  with  a  frontage  of  16  ft.  6  in.  each."  The  street  was  thus  commenced,  and 
ordered  to  be  called  JEWIN  STREET. 

The  Company  continued  to  develop  their  garden  ground,  for  we  find  that  soon  after 
a  proposal  was  made  to  abolish  the  Company's  Bowling  Alley  and  the  house  thereto  belonging 
adjoining  the  new  street,  and  to  let  the  ground  for  building  purposes.  This  was  done,  for 
on  24th  August,  1655,  we  find  it  ordered2 

That  Mr.  Robert  Lawrence,  the  brewer,  is  to  have  all  the  ground  of  the  bowling  alley  to  build  on,  except  that 
which  is  reserved  for  the  street,  and  except  27  feet  in  front  from  east  to  west . . .  The  street  is  to  be  27  or  24  feet  wide. 

He  was  not  to  cause  any  greater  annoyance  from  the  brewhouse  than  then  existed.  Later 
in  the  same  year,  Lawrence,  the  brewer,  and  Mr.  Clegett,  who  is  before  mentioned  as  occupying 


(i)  Memorials,  Vol.  2,  p.  13. 


(2)  ibid.,  vol.  2,  p.  79. 
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a  "  great  garden,"  built  six  more  houses.  So  the  building  of  houses  in  the  street  was  con- 
tinued, and  before  long  extended  the  whole  of  the  distance  from  Redcross  Street  to  Aldersgate, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  the  whole  area  of  this  pleasant  garden  ground  was  covered  with 
houses. 

The  making  of  the  street  and  the  erection  of  houses  seems  to  have  disturbed  the  boundary 
marks  of  the  respective  wards  of  Cripplegate  Without  and  Aldersgate,  and  the  parishes  of 
St.  Giles  and  St.  Botolph.1  Disputes  arose,  and  on  the  25th  April,  1655,  the  Aldermen's 
Deputies  of  the  two  wards,  attended  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  waited  upon  the  Court  of 
Assistants  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  asking  them  to  arbitrate  on  the  claims  of  their 
respective  wards  and  parishes.  The  Company  consented  to  do  so,  and  after  many  con- 
ferences, the  Deputies  and  inhabitants  finally  waited  on  the  Court  on  the  22nd  December 
in  the  same  year,  and  from  the  Prime  Warden,  John  Perryn  (Alderman  of  Billingsgate 
Ward,  1654-6),  they  received  the  award,  which  was  contained  in  "  Articles  of  Agreement." 
One  copy  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  each  Deputy,  upon  which  the  Company  was  thanked 
"  for  their  great  paynes  and  care  in  settling  the  difference  between  them." 

The  disputes  thus  happily  ended  were  celebrated  in  the  good  old-fashioned  manner  by 
the  giving  of  a  dinner,  to  which  the  Committee  of  the  Company  and  others  concerned  in 
the  work  were  invited  by  the  Deputies  and  inhabitants.  The  parishes  also  made  presents 
to  the  clerk  and  beadle.  All  the  claims  of  Cripplegate  seem  to  have  been  maintained,  with 
the  exception  of  "  one  garden  graunted  to  one  Naron,  a  Jew,  from  one  William  le  Hayelmer 
Citissen  of  London,"  which  was  agreed  to  be  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate. 
The  arms  of  the  Company,  cast  in  brass,  were  ordered  to  be  set  up  to  mark  the  bounds 
of  the  parishes  and  wards  of  Aldersgate  and  Cripplegate. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  refers  to  a  shop  in  the  street  occupied  by  a  chemist  at  the  Squire's 
Head  in  1721,  who  sold  the  "  Original  Grand  Elixir."  Maitland,2  in  1756,  says  that 

Jewen-street  comes  out  of  Redcross-street,  and  falls  into  Aldersgate-street ;  a  place  well  built  and  inhabited, 
except  at  the  west  end,  and  of  some  trade  for  button-mould-makers.  In  this  street  are  these  places  ;  Crowder's- 
well-alley,  very  long,  running  into  Aldersgate-street,  through  an  inn-yard.  It  hath  good  buildings,  well  inhabited. 
This  place  is  of  some  note  for  its  well,  which  gives  name  to  the  alley.  The  water  of  this  well  is  esteemed  very  good 
for  sore  eyes,  to  wash  them  with  ;  and  is  said  to  be  also  very  good  to  drink  for  several  distempers  :  And  some  say, 
it  is  very  good  for  men  in  drink  to  take  this  water,  for  it  will  allay  the  fumes,  and  bring  them  to  be  sober. 

Malcolm,3  writing  in  1803,  says  : — 

Many  of  the  streets  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  are  straight  and  well  built ;  and  some  improvements  have  lately 
been  made,  particularly  in  Jewin  Street,  where  a  number  of  excellent  houses,  in  one  grand  design,  occupy  the  sites 
of  some  that  were  very  wretched  ;  and  from  each  end  a  semicircular  street  is  intended. 

The  street  thus  referred  to  (the  Crescent)  was  soon  after  built,  and  Hughson,4  writing 
a  year  or  two  later,  says  :— 

Jewin  Street  has  been  very  much  improved,  and  at  present  contains  many  handsome  houses. 

In  1800  the  assessment  of  the  whole  street  was  just  under  £800.  In  1823  Jewin  Street 
contained  sixty-eight  houses  in  all,  ten  of  which  were  used  partly  for  business  purposes  ; 
at  this  time  we  find  a  wholesale  jeweller,  a  goldsmith,  a  sign  projecting  letter  manufacturer, 
an  optician  and  spectacle  maker,  tinplate  worker,  a  nail  warehouse,  a  silk  manufacturer, 
and  a  wool  warehouse.  The  assessment  was  just  over  £900.  A  solicitor  and  a  surgeon 
were  in  practice  here.  In  1840  there  were  fifty-four  houses,  several  being  rated  at  £40, 
but  many  much  less,  some  as  low  as  £8.  Several  of  the  smaller  houses  standing  in  1823 
had  been  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale,  but  the  majority  were  still  occupied  as  private  residences. 
The  Vestry  Clerk  of  St.  Giles  resided  here,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davison,  who  was  assessed  for 

(1)  The  details  of  the  view  and  inspection  of  the  ground  and  buildings  affected  by  the  making  of  the  street  are 
fully  detailed  in  Memorials  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  and  are  very  interesting  and  well  worth  perusing.     (Vol. 
2,  pp.  86-103.) 

(2)  1756,  v.  2,  p.  908.  (3)  Londinium  redtvivum,  v.  3,  p.  306.  (4)   v.  3,  p.  364. 
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the  Old  Jewry  Chapel  at  £50.  In  addition  to  the  traders  already  mentioned,  we  now  find 
a  refiner,  silver  caster,  an  engraver,  a  butcher,  grocer  and  baker,  with  two  licensed  houses, 
the  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  Grapes.  The  latter  stood  at  the  west  corner  of  Redcross  Square 
(afterwards  called  Hamsell  Street),  a  large  room  of  which,  on  the  first  floor,  was  the  home 
and  meeting  place  of  "  The  Court  of  Judges,"  a  parochial  institution  founded  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  rateable  value  of  the  street  within  the  Ward  in  1840  and  the  next  ten  years  was 
just  over  £1,000.  During  this  time  the  street  was  still  chiefly  residential,  but  most  of  the 
residents  were  now  carrying  on  a  business,  and  living  over  their  shops  or  workrooms.  The 
assessments  varied  between  £15  and  £50.  An  old-established  surgeon  was  residing  here. 
The  Wesleyan  Chapel  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  and  other  Meeting  Houses  in 
the  vicinity  never  lacked  good  congregations.  In  the  decade  commencing  in  1860  the  number 
of  traders  increased,  for  we  now  find  that  in  addition  to  those  already  named  as  carrying  on 
business  in  1840,  there  were  printers,  engravers,  and  silver  chasers,  instrument  makers, 
watchmakers,  and  refiners  of  gold,  and  several  artificial  florists,  with  several  lodging  and 
boarding  houses,  and  a  "  Latter-day  Saints  "  bookseller.  No  signs  of  the  drapery  trade  in 
the  street  yet  appeared  except  a  ribbon  ruche  maker.  There  were  fifty-five  persons  occupying 
the  thirty-five  houses  in  the  street,  but  the  value  of  the  houses  had  scarcely  risen,  most 
being  rated  at  between  £20  and  £40.  In  1870  we  find  the  houses  increasing  in  value,  the 
assessment  for  this  year  being  £1,300.  The  Wesleyan  Chapel  (standing  between  Nos.  44 
and  47)  was  assessed  at  £82,  and  the  Silver  Street  Sunday  School  was  still  carried  on  in  the 
old  meeting  house  almost  opposite.  During  the  next  ten  years  the  demand  for  business 
premises  in  the  vicinity  was  still  further  growing,  and  the  majority  of  the  residents  were 
finding  homes  in  the  suburbs.  Houses  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  were  gradually 
demolished,  handsome  warehouses  taking  their  place.  In  1881  the  value  of  the  street  had 
risen  to  just  over  £5,000,  one  warehouse  being  assessed  at  £292,  but  one  house  as  low  as  £16. 
In  1890  there  were  thirty  houses  occupied  by  about  fifty  different  firms,  of  whom  ten  were 
unmistakably  foreign  (chiefly  German)  several  of  these  calling  themselves  foreign  agents, 
foreign  goods  importers,  art  publishers  and  fancy  stationers.  At  this  time  the  drapery 
trade  commenced  to  make  a  show,  there  being  at  least  ten  firms,  besides  a  silk  throwster, 
furriers,  and  an  umbrella  manufacturer.  Trade  was  prosperous,  and  the  value  of  houses 
still  further  increased.  The  total  assessment  was  just  under  £6,000,  one  warehouse  rated 
as  high  as  £417,  and  eight  others  well  over  £250  each,  but  a  few  of  the  old  houses  were  still 
standing. 

The  disastrous  fire  in  the  Ward  in  December,  1898,  destroyed  many  buildings  on  both 
sides  of  the  street,  and  so  stopped  its  rising  fortunes  for  two  or  three  years.  When  these 
buildings  were  razed  to  the  ground,  a  great  effort  was  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  vacant 
sites  to  widen  the  street  ;  the  City  authorities,  however,  did  not  see  their  way  (on  account 
of  the  expense)  to  do  anything  in  this  direction  ;  but  a  finer  range  of  buildings  than  their 
predecessors,  of  a  fireproof  character,  was  erected.  There  were  several  sites  still  vacant  in 
1900,  but  on  the  warehouses  then  built  an  assessment  was  made  of  £6,750.  In  the  following 
year  the  street  was  completed  and  assessed  at  £7,100.  Fifty-six  firms  carried  on  business  in 
these  warehouses,  nine  of  whom  were  of  German  nationality,  being  importers  or  agents  for 
German  fancy  goods.  Other  traders  were,  artificial  flower  makers,  furriers,  blouse  makers, 
silk  manufacturers,  millinery  ornament  makers,  a  silk  throwster,  a  manufacturing  jeweller, 
and  several  manufacturers'  agents. 

In  1910  there  were  the  same  number  of  firms  carrying  on  business,  and  out  of  these 
fourteen  were  German.  In  1914  sixty  firms  occupied  these  warehouses,  of  whom  fourteen 
were  engaged  in  the  drapery  trade,  together  with  several  manufacturers'  agents  ;  in  addition 
to  the  firms  carrying  on  business  in  1900,  there  were  now  several  button  importers,  and 
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manufacturers,  straw  hat  importers  and  manufacturers,  sewing  machine  importers,  and 
machinists.  Only  four  warehouses  were  in  the  occupation  of  a  single  firm,  most  of  them 
being  occupied  by  four  or  five  separate  firms.  The  total  assessment  was  about  £8,300. 

Recent  writers  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  different  times,  a  great  number 
of  business  premises  in  the  street  and  its  surroundings  have  been  occupied  by  men  of  the 
Hebrew  faith.  Several  of  these  carry  on  the  business  of  furriers,  which  is  a  feature  in  the 
trade  of  the  locality. 

The  view  shown  below  was  taken  in  early  morning,  before  vehicular  traffic  had  well 
commenced.  The  fire  station  is  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  street  (Redcross  Street),  where 
the  electric  lamp  hangs  overhead.  Hamsell  Street  appears  on  the  right  and  the  east  end 
of  Jewin  Crescent  (twenty-five  yards  from  Redcross  Street)  on  the  left. 


JEWIN   STREET,    LOOKING    EAST.      1920. 

LITTLE  MOORFIELDS  runs  from  near  the  eastern  end  of  Fore  Street  to  Ropemaker 
Street,  a  distance  of  220  yards,  and  has  an  average  width  of  thirty  feet.  Only  the  western 
side  is  in  the  Ward.  Many  references  to  an  open  district  known  as  '  Little  Moorfields  '  are 
to  be  found  in  Stow  and  other  old  writers,  but  not  one  refers  definitely  to  a  street  of  that 
name.  At  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  when  the  people  were  driven  out  of  the  City 
within  the  walls  by  that  great  catastrophe,  temporary  dwellings  were  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  these  refugees  in  the  comparatively  limited  space  of  that  part  of  Moorfields 
within  the  City's  jurisdiction,  to  which  they  naturally  clung.  The  laying  out  of  the 
streets  or  the  building  of  these  houses  was  not  carried  out  on  any  definite  plan,  a  place  of 
some  sort  of  shelter  being  the  immediate  object  of  the  homeless  citizens.  Some  of  these 
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buildings  were  fairly  substantial,  for  Pepys,  in  his  Diary  (1667),  says,  "to  Moor  fields  and 
did  find  houses  built  two  stories  high,  and  like  to  stand,  the  street  is  already  paved  as 
London  streets  used  to  be."  More  permanent  buildings  were  afterwards  erected,  but  on 
the  same  cramped  sites,  and  in  this  way  were  formed  the  numerous  courts  and  alleys 
which  remained  up  to  the  early  sixties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  most  of  the 
unsavoury  lot  were  swept  away  by  the  construction  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
through  the  district. 

Maitland1  wrote  in  1756: — - 

Little  Moorfields,  or  the  Back  street,  now  so  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  new  double  Row  of  Houses,  now 
finished,  which  is  called  the  Fore-street  on  the  paved  Stones  ;  which  said  new  Row  of  Buildings  is  in  Coleman  Street 
Ward,  are  good,  and  well  inhabited. 

The  '  Back  street  '  described  by  Maitland  lay  where  the  west  side  of  Moorfields  now  is, 
and  the  '  Row  of  Buildings  '  where  now  is  the  east  of  the  houses  are  those  which  have 
a  frontage  on  Finsbury  Pavement.  In  1795  a  firm  of  coachmakers  were  carrying  on  an 
extensive  business  here. 

Denton,2  in  his  "  Records  of  Cripplegate,"  speaking  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  says :— 

The  Flying  Horse  Tavern,  Little  Moorfields,  which  had  an  entrance  in  what  is  now  New  Union  Street,  was  long 
renowned  as  a  suburban  place  of  entertainment.  The  yard  of  this  inn  had  apparently  been  arranged  for  theatrical 
entertainments  before  theatres  were  built  for  this  purpose. 

In  1801  the  rateable  value  of  the  whole  street  was  £650,  at  which  amount  it  remained 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  One  house  was  rated  at  £105,  but  many  others  as  low  as  £8. 

The  houses  shown  on  p.  159  stood  on  the  west  side  of  Little  Moorfields,  and  Smith,  in 
describing  them,  wrote  of  those  on  the  south  side  of  London  Wall  (in  the  description 
of  which  street  a  view  of  these  latter  houses  is  given)  as  being  instances  of  the  few 
remaining  specimens  of  foliated  fronts  in  London,  built  of  oak,  lath  and  plaster,  probably 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

In  1817  there  were  the  coachmakers  (of  1795),  a  carpenter,  a  dyer  and  scourer,  and  a 
veterinary  surgeon  mentioned  in  the  directory  as  occupying  houses  in  the  street  at  this 
time.  It  requires  a  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  picture  the  view  from  the  street  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  at  the  time  (1821)  the  Corporation  instructed  its 
surveyor  '  to  obtain  the  best  terms  he  could  for  sheep  to  graze  in  the  enclosure  in  Moorfields.' 
At  this  time  the  houses  now  forming  Finsbury  Circus  had  just  been  built,  so  the  enclosure 
may  probably  have  been  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  circus,  sometimes  known  as  '  Morton's 
Park  '  (Sir  Alpheus  C.  Morton,  M.P.,  a  member  of  the  Corporation,  having  been  instrumental 
in  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament  constituting  the  centre  a  public  open  space),  or  it  may 
have  been  the  open  ground  between  the  Circus  and  Eldon  Street  on  the  east,  which  shortly 
afterwards  was  let  for  building  purposes.  In  1840  there  were  forty  houses  in  the  street, 
and  twenty-one  firms  carrying  on  business,  together  with  no  less  than  four  public  houses, 
the  Golden  Hind,  the  King's  Arms,  the  Woolpack,  and  the  Five  Bells  ;  the  two  latter  are 
standing  at  the  present  day.  Amongst  the  traders  were  cabinet  makers,  dyers,  a  copper- 
plate maker,  a  cowkeeper,  a  butcher,  some  livery  stables  and  a  farrier's  shop,  which  together 
were  rated  at  £60.  Richard  Lambert  Jones  carried  on  his  business  as  a  builder  at  No.  40. 
He  will  be  remembered  as  the  modern  founder  of  the  Guildhall  Library ;  an  account  of 
this,  and  his  other  work,  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  book. 

The  rateable  value  of  the  street  at  this  time  was  nearly  £1,300,  one  warehouse  or 
manufactory  standing  in  the  rate  books  at  £250  ;  but  several  houses  were  rated  as  low  as 
£7.  In  1860  many  of  the  old  traders  were  still  carrying  on  business,  with  a  few  newcomers, 


(l)     V.  2,  p.  906. 


(2)    1883,  p.  108. 
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a  grainer  and  writer,  china  and  glass  manufacturer,  wholesale  clothiers,  etc.  The  first 
appearance  in  the  street  of  the  soft-goods  trade  was  that  of  a  mantle  maker,  and  a  baby 
linen  warehouse.  Bartholomew's  carpet  and  Batty's  Italian  warehouses  were  features  in  the 
street.  One  of  the  largest  businesses  was  that  of  Messrs.  Smee,  cabinet  makers  and  uphol- 
sterers, who  had  carried  on  their  business  in  capacious  premises  in  the  street,  between  Tenter 
Street  and  White  Street,  for  very  many  years.  They  paid  on  an  assessment  of  £330.  Several 
other  houses  were  still  rated  as  low  as  £20.  The  total  assessment  at  this  time  was  £1,520. 

A  great  change  came  over  the  street  when  the  Metropolitan  Railway  made  its  terminus 
in  it,  in  the  early  sixties,  taking  up  to  itself  for  Station  purposes  a  frontage  to  the  street  of 


HOUSES    IN    LITTLE    MOORFIELDS.      1810.      (From  T.  J.  Smith's 
"Domestic  Architecture,"  1812.) 

about  160  feet.  (The  railway  was  continued  eastward,  under  Finsbury  Circus,  in  1864-5.) 
Many  of  the  surrounding  old  houses  were  taken  down  and  rebuilt  on  a  much  larger  scale.  A 
few  years  later,  we  find  the  street  growing  into  a  very  busy  one,  containing  thirty-two  large 
warehouses,  and  supplying  accommodation  for  forty-three  separate  firms,  who  carried  on  a 
great  variety  of  trades,  but  scarcely  any  of  whom  dealt  in  textiles. 

The  prefix  of  '  Little '  before  Moorfields  was  ordered  to  be  disused  in  1879,  Moorfields 
alone  becoming  the  official  name  of  the  whole  street.      In  1881  the  total  assessment  of  the 
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street  was  £15,300,  one  warehouse  being  assessed  at  £834,  but  there  was  still  one  dwelling 
house  rated  as  low  as  £34.  In  1886-87  the  Corporation  acquired  a  portion  of  the  Woolpack 
public  house  and  a  few  feet  frontage  of  two  houses  at  the  corner  of  the  entrance  to  Maidenhead 
Court  (now  Fore  Street  Avenue),  for  the  purpose  of  widening  the  street.  Beyond  this 
no  further  widening  of  the  street  has  been  made.  Since  1901  the  western  side  of  the  street 
(that  side  only  being  in  the  ward)  has  been  rebuilt  almost  entirely  with  large  and  substantial 
warehouses  and  buildings  containing  suites  of  offices,  prominent  amongst  them  being 
Moorgate  Station  Chambers,  which  was  then  rated  at  just  over  £2,000.  The  assessment  of 
the  whole  street  (in  1901)  was  close  upon  £18,000.  The  Station  occupies  a  large  area,  and 
unlike  most  of  the  stations  on  this  line,  has  no  need  of  artificial  light  in  daylight  hours. 

Moorfields  is  now  a  scene  of  constant  activity,  with  the  coming  and  going  of  the  pas- 
sengers using  the  Metropolitan  and  other  railways.      From  Fore  Street  is  seen  on  the  west 


MOORFIELDS.      1921.      (The  Railway  Station  on  the  left,  and 
Ropemaker  Street  in  the  distance.) 

side  several  large  buildings,  the  lower  portions  being  occupied  by  a  tobacconist,  fruiterer, 
coffee  rooms,  etc.,  and  the  well-known  booksellers,  Gilbert  &  Field.  The  Woolpack  public 
house,  with  extensive  billiards  rooms  on  the  upper  floors,  stands  at  the  corner  of  Fore  Street 
Avenue.  A  dairy,  a  confectioner,  and  a  fishmonger  and  poulterer  occupy  the  shops  north 
of  the  avenue  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  railway  station. 

The  view  given  above  was  taken  from  a  distance  of  about  twenty  yards  from  the  Fore 
Street  end  of  the  street.     On  the  left,  in  the  foreground,  is  seen  one  of  the  entrances  leading 
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down  a  stairway  to  the  platforms  used  by  passengers  of  the  Great  Northern,  South  Eastern 
and  Chatham,  and  Midland  Railways  ;  three  shops  follow,  occupied  by  a  tobacconist,  a 
bootmaker,  and  a  tool  maker  ;  following  these  is  another  entrance  to  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  platforms,  the  whole  comprising  what  is  known  as  the  Moorgate  Street  Station. 
Over  all  these  buildings  are  the  several  floors  of  the  Moorgate  Station  Chambers,  occupied 
by  sixty  different  firms  ;  merchants,  manufacturers'  and  other  agents,  several  limited  liability 
companies,  solicitors,  accountants,  surveyors,  and  other  professional  firms,  etc.  Northward, 
and  occupying  part  of  the  railway  frontage,  are  large  railway  buffet  and  refreshment  rooms, 
next  to  which  are  some  dining  rooms,  with  offices  over,  and  then  the  Five  Bells  public  house 
at  the  corner  of  New  Union  Street ;  crossing  this  street  we  note  two  good  four-storied  ware- 
houses, followed  by  the  handsome  premises  of  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  fine  art  publishers, 
which  stand  on  part  of  the  site  ol  Smee's  Furniture  Factory,  established  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  and  next,  on  the  north  side  of  White  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Ropemaker 
Street  (the  eastern  limit  of  the  ward),  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  ward,  built  for 
G.  D.  Peters  &  Co.,  Government  contractors,  and  until  lately  occupied  by  them.  The  tall 
buildings  in  the  distance  are  those  erected  early  in  the  century  on  the  north  side  of  Rope- 
maker  Street,  which  is  just  outside  the  boundary  of  the  ward. 

The  whole  of  the  east  side  of  Moorfields  is  in  Coleman  Street  Ward,  and  is  covered  by 
a  series  of  large  buildings,  the  ground  floors  being  occupied  by  shops,  and  those  on  the  upper 
ones  by  offices.  In  1914  the  assessment  of  that  portion  of  the  street  in  the  ward  was  £16,741. 

MILTON  STREET.— This  street  (originally  Grub  Street)  runs  from  Fore  Street  at  a 
point  150  yards  east  of  Whitecross  Street,  to  Chiswell  Street,  a  distance  of  340  yards.  Only 
a  portion  of  the  entire  length  of  the  street,  i.e.,  from  Sun  Court,  on  the  east,  and  Silk  Street, 
on  the  west,  is  within  the  ward.  The  entrance  from  Fore  Street  is  narrow,  giving  just 
sufficient  room  for  the  passage  of  two  carts  or  waggons  ;  the  width  to  the  railway  bridge, 
which  intersects  it  eighty-three  yards  down,  is  only  twenty-seven  feet,  and  beyond  to  the 
City  boundary  is  twenty-nine  feet.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  references  to  the  street 
in  the  Rusting  Rolls,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  streets  in  the  ward,  and 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  for  in  1277  we  find  mention  of  :— 

Houses  and  a  garden  in  Grobbestrate.  1281. — An  annual  quitrent  in  Grubbestrate.  1286. — Rents  in  Grobbe- 
strate.  1301. — A  garden  in  the  street  called  Grobstrete.  In  1320,  William  de  Grobbelane  is  mentioned  as  having 
for  sale  3  pairs  of  "  false  "  shoes,  made  of  brazen  and  cordwain,  which  Riley  explains  are  basil  inferior  leather,  made 
of  sheepskin  and  tawd  leather;  an  imitation  of  the  more  costly  "Cordovan"  leather.  1322. — A  brewhouse  in 
Grubbestrete.  1324. — Tenements  in  Grubbestrete,  and  again  in  1337,  1345,  and  1348.  1348. — Shops  and  garden 
at  the  bar  of  Grobbestrete  in  the  demesne  of  Fynesbery .  1 359. — Rents  and  shops  in  Grobbestret.  1 390. — A  tenement 
in  Grobstrate.  1404. — Shops  in  Grubbestrete  near  the  fountain  there.  1443. — Houses  and  gardens  in  Grubbestrete. 
1451. — A  brewery  called  "  le  Cokke  on  the  hoop"  in  Grubbestrete.  1559. — Tenements  in  Grubstrete. 

At  a  Court  of  Aldermen  on  I7th  March,  22  Elizabeth  (1580),  the  following  order  was 
made  :  "At  this  Court  it  is  ordered  and  decreed  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  this  Cytie  shall 
pay  unto  the  Inhabitants  of  Grubstrete  in  the  Ward  of  Creplegate  Wthout  the  some  of  xxs 
towards  the  charges  by  them  disbursed  in  the  erectinge  of  a  newe  pumpe  there." 

For  a  probable  derivation  of  the  name  "  Grub,"  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
Rev.  W.  Denton,  who  in  his  Records  of  Cripplegate,  1883, l  says  :— 

Grube  for  ditch  is  still  in  use  in  Norfolk  and  the  adjoining  counties. — Halliwell,  Arch.  Diet.,  Professor  Earle. 
Mr.  Holt,  in  a  letter  to  me,  says,  "  We  have  in  Icelandic,  grof,  a  pit ;  Moeso-Gothic  (Ulfilas),  groba,  a  hole,  pit ;  German, 
grube,  pit  (a  pit),  hole,  ditch,  grave." 

The  above  seems  a  plausible  derivation,  the  street  running  down  to  the  Town  Ditch. 
Stow2  mentions  the  street  as  follows  : — 

This  street  stretcheth  north  to  Everardes  Well  street  which  thwarteth  it  to  Which  Crosse  streete. 
(i)  p.   170  n.  (2)   1603,  p.  433. 
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He  describes  the  street  as  being  inhabited  in  his  time  by  bowyers,  fletchers,  and  bow- 
string makers,  who  supplied  the  archers  of  Finsbury,  Moorfields,  and  Islington.  These 
traders  were  gradually  succeeded  by  keepers  of  bowling  alleys  and  dicing  houses.  But 
there  must  have  been  some  more  reputable  dwelling  houses,  inhabited  amongst  others  by 
authors  of  ability,  who  were  the  forerunners  of  writers  of  the  so-called  "  Grub  Street  frater- 
nity," for  we  find  John  Foxe  living  in  the  street  at  the  time  he  published  his  "  Acts  and 
Monuments,"  and  dying  there  in  1587.  John  Speed  was  living  in  the  street  towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  there  (in  1623)  probably  finished  his  monumental  work  "  The  History  of 
Great  Britaine."  Bernard  Alsop,  a  noted  printer  of  his  time,  lived  in  Honey  Suckle  Court, 
in  Grub  Street,  in  1641,  and  near  the  Upper  Pump  in  1650,  and  Edmund  Harrison,  described 
as  "  Embroiderer  to  three  Kings,"  lived  in  this  street,  died  there  in  1666-7,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Giles'  church,  in  which  there  is  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory. 

About  this  time,  the  term  "  a  Grub  Street  author  "  began  to  be  used  in  an  offensive 
sense,  Andrew  Marvel  writing :  "  Oh,  these  are  your  Nonconformist  tricks  ;  Oh,  you  have 
learnt  this  of  the  Puritans  in  Grub  Street."  The  street  had  indeed  become,  and  long  remained, 
the  haunt  of  poor  authors,  who  lodged  in  the  upper  floors  of  the  many  miserable  tumble-down 
houses,  and  for  many  years  gave  it  an  opprobrious  name.  Here  were  found  the  "  mos- 
quitoes "  who  tormented  Pope,  and  the  humble  drudges  with  whom  Dr.  Johnson  argued 
and  perambulated  in  his  struggling  days.  In  his  Dictionary  the  Doctor  defines  Grub  Street 
as  "  The  name  of  a  street  in  London  much  inhabited  by  writers  of  small  histories,  dictionaries 
and  temporary  poems  ;  whence  any  mean  production  is  called  Grub  Street."  A  Grub 
Street  Societv,  which  had  an  existence  of  seven  years,  1730-37,  unsparingly  satirised  the 
personages  of  Pope's  "  Dunciad,"  and  the  productions  of  Gibber,  Carll,  Dennis,  etc.  So 
gross  were  the  libels  issuing  from  the  street  that  a  libeller  was  called  by  Bishop  Warburton 
as  "  nothing  but  a  Grub  Street  Critic  run  to  seed."  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  "  Life  of 
Johnson,"  says  :  "  The  authors  of  the  prodigious  number  of  seditious  and  libellous  pamphlets 
and  papers  were  for  the  most  part  men  whose  indigent  circumstances  compelled  them  to 
live  in  the  suburbs  [as  Cripplegate  was  then  considered]  and  most  obscure  parts  of  the  town." 
Grub  Street  then  abounded  with  mean  old  houses  which  were  let  out  in  lodgings  at  low 
rents  to  people  of  this  description,  whose  occupation  was  in  publishing  anonymous  treason 
and  slander. 

Other  satirists  were  not  sparing  of  the  poor  authors  of  Grub  Street,  which  has  been  called 
"the  world  of  cheap,  mean,  needy  authors;  Grub  Street  Quill-drivers.  A  Grub  Street  writer 
means  a  hackney  author  who  manufactures  books  for  booksellers."  Such  was  the  general 
unhappy  character  of  those  residing  in  the  street,  but  it  was  somewhat  redeemed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  few  worthy  men,  such  as  the  wealthy  Henry  Welby,  who  was  known  as  the  "hermit 
of  Grub  Street."  He  is  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  "  Men  of  Note  "  in  this  book. 

Writing  in  1756,  Maitland  says  : — 

This  street,  taking  in  the  whole,  is  but  indifferent,  as  to  its  houses  and  inhabitants,  and  sufficiently  pestered 
with  courts  and  alleys. 

He  describes  Haberdashers'  Square  as  being  genteel,  with  new  well-built  houses,  the 
area  being  enclosed  with  palisades  with  a  dial  in  the  middle. 

The  Annual  Register  of  1773  records  the  death  of  a  Mr.  Horton  in  Grub  Street,  who 
acquired  a  fortune  of  £2,000  by  letting  out  wheelbarrows  to  the  poor,  no  doubt  to  the  coster- 
mongers  and  hawkers  who  were  numerous  in  the  street  and  the  adjoining  courts  and  alleys 
for  a  hundred  years  after  this  time. 

We  find  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  of  1784  the  following  note  : — 

That  part  of  Grub  Street  below  the  post  and  chain  (the  boundary  of  the  City),  and  in  a  court  opposite  to  the 
end  of  Butlers  Alley,  and  close  by  the  house  formerly  (said  to  be)  occupied  by  General  Monk,  was  a  gate  or  door 
called  "  Farthing  Latch,"  from  the  circumstances  of  a  house  being  privileged  to  demand  a  farthing  of  every  person 
passing  that  way  to  or  from  Moorfields.  The  house  is  still  standing  contiguous  to  the  passage. 
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Hughson,1  in  1806,  says  : — 

On  the  west  side  of  Grub  Street  is  a  Pantheon,  place  of  worship,  called  the  City  Chapel,  a  modern  building  for 
use  of  Protestant  Dissenters. 

The  total  rateable  value  of  the  street  in  1805  was  about  £1,300  ;  the  highest  assessed 
house  was  one  at  £47.  The  trades  directory  of  1817  gives  particulars  of  about  seventy-five 
houses  in  ,the  street  (that  are  in  the  ward),  but  only  sixteen  are  mentioned  as  occupied  by 
traders,  the  others  being  private  residences.  Amongst  the  traders  we  find  a  hard,  soft,  and 
fancy  soap  manufacturer  (David  Gibbs),  a  tin-plate  worker,  gun  and  pistol  maker,  currier, 
ivory  turner,  dyer,  wax  and  tallow  chandler,  a  livery  stable  keeper,  builder,  fishing-rod 
maker,  letterpress  printer,  and  there  was  a  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Canal  warehouse. 
In  1820  the  rateable  value  of  that  part  of  the  street  within  the  ward  was  about  £1,700,  the 
highest  assessment  being  on  a  house,  stable  and  coachhouse  at  £80.  For  the  next  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  although  a  few  houses  of  a  better  class  were  built,  the  street  seems  to  have 
remained  practically  unaltered.  In  view  of  the  proposed  demolition  of  other  houses,  the 
artist,  Shepherd,  was  commissioned  to  make  the  drawing  reproduced  below.  The  poor  build- 
ings here  shown  may  well  have  been  the  homes  of  the  old  Grub  Street  fraternity. 


HOUSES    IN    GRUB    STREET.       1828. 

The  demolition  of  the  old  buildings,  and  the  erection  of  a  better  class  of  house  as  proposed 
by  a  Mr.  R.  A.  Smith,  builder,  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  no  doubt  caused  the  suggestion  that  a 
petition  should  be  presented  to  the  City  authorities  to  change  the  name  of  the  street,  for 
we  find  in  the  Guildhall  Library  a  broadside  addressed  to  "  The  inhabitants  of  Grub  Street, 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  property  in  the  neighbourhood,"  inviting  them  to  a 
meeting  to  be  held  at  the  City  Pantheon,  late  the  City  Chapel,  August  i8th,  1829,  "  for 
the  purpose  of  petitioning  the  proper  Authorities  for  leave  to  change  the  name  of  the  said 
street,  it  having  for  many  years  been  found  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  property  in  that  quarter."  The  petition  ran  as  follows  :— 

"  TO  THE  WORSHIPFUL  THE  COURT  OF  COMMISSIONERS  OF  SEWERS  FOR 

THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

"  The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Occupiers  and  Owners  of  Property  Situate  in  Grub 
Street,  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  in  the  Ward  of  Cripplegate.  As  unanimously  agreed 

(i)  v.  3,  p.  320. 
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to,  at  a  Public  Meeting  held  at  The  City  Pantheon,  in  the  said  street,  on  Wednesday,  August 
I3th,  1829.     Humbly  Sheweth. — 

"  That  some  of  your  Petitioners  have  recently  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
erection  and  repairs  of  buildings  in  the  above  Street,  and  that  others  are  desirous  of  following 
their  example,  but  that  the  prejudice  which  exists  against  the  present  name  of  the  Street, 
occasions  a  considerable  deterioration  of  the  value  of  property  therein  Situate,  and  is  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  neighbourhood. 

"  Your  Petitioners  therefore  pray  your  Worshipful  Court  that  they  may  be  permitted 
to  erase  and  disuse,  the  aforesaid  name  of  Grub  Street,  and  substitute  the  name  of  Milton 
Street,  a  name  naturally  suggested  by  the  proximity  of  the  birth  place  and  tomb  of  that 
distinguished  poet,  and  calculated  to  show  that  while  the  Inhabitants  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial City  in  the  world  are  attentive  to  their  own  interests,  they  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  claims  of  Literature  and  Science.  „  (Signed  by)  j  Fitdl>  Chairman_ 

(130  other  persons  signed.)  J.  Bedford,  Seconded." 

The  above  petition  bore  fruit  ;  for  in  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  on  i6th  February,  1830,  the  following  appears  : — •"  It  was  resolved  and 
ordered,  after  hearing  the  report  of  the  Surveyor,  That  the  name  of  Grub  Street  be  disused, 
and  that  Milton  Street  be  substituted  in  its  stead,  agreeable  to  the  request  of  Owners  and 
Occupiers  of  property  in  the  said  street." 

This  official  record  of  the  change  of  name  effectively  contradicts  the  confident  assertion 
of  James  Elmes  in  his  "  Topographical  Dictionary  of  London,"  1831,  who  writes  : — • 

It  is  now  called  Milton-street,  not  after  the  great  poet  of  that  name,  as  some  persons  have  asserted,  but  from 
a  respectable  builder  so  called,  who  has  taken  the  whole  street  on  a  repairing  lease. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Elmes  has  been  copied  by  many  subsequent  writers ;  the  excellent 
"  Dictionary  of  London,"  by  the  late  Mr.  Harben,  perpetuating  Elmes'  mistake. 

Advantage  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  re-naming  of  the  street ;  for  soon  after  this 
time  we  find  that  a  considerable  improvement  was  made  in  the  character  of  the  houses 
then  erected,  the  rateable  value  increasing  in  1840  to  nearly  £1,900,  but  the  street  itself 
was  left  at  its  original  width,  and  so  continued  for  many  years.  Messrs.  Morrison,  Dillon 
and  Co.  (the  old-established  hosiers  and  haberdashers),  their  premises  being  near  the  Fore 
Street  end  of  the  street,  were  much  the  largest  ratepayers,  paying  on  an  assessment  of  over 
£400.  Many  private  houses  were  still  valued  as  low  as  -£12  each.  A  meeting  house  and 
vestry  room  in  Honeysuckle  Court  was  rated  at  £8,  and  the  City  Pantheon  (originally 
the  City  Chapel)  at  £40. 

At  this  time  there  seem  to  have  been  ninety-three  houses,  rather  less  than  half  of  which 
were  inhabited  by  persons  carrying  on  some  kind  of  trade,  chiefly  of  a  rough  description 
and  requiring  much  space,  such  as  a  brassfounder,  soap  manufacturer,  dairyman,  dyer, 
carriers,  oilmen,  and  plumbers.  The  public  houses  were  numerous  :  the  Golden  Axe  ;  Old 
Greyhound  ;  Flying  Horse  ;  Jacob's  Well ;  Broad  Arrow  ;  Old  Crispin,  and  the  Grapes 
at  the  corner  of  Butler's  Alley.  In  1860  there  were  fifty-four  houses  assessed,  the  total 
value  of  which  was  £2,650  ;  but  more  than  half  the  number  were  under  £30  in  value. 

No  great  alteration  took  place  in  the  character  or  the  rateable  value  of  the  street  for 
the  next  few  years.  The  same  trades  as  previously  mentioned  were  still  carried  on,  the 
few  additions  to  the  list  of  traders  being,  carpet  and  leather  bag  manufacturers,  and  a 
wholesale  perfumer  ;  there  was  also,  as  described  in  the  directory,  a  "  Normal  School  " 
(Scotch).  The  Broad  Arrow  and  Jacob's  Well  public  houses  had  disappeared.  The  general 
value  of  the  property  in  some  parts  of  the  street,  and  of  the  courts  and  alleys  running  out 
from  it,  was  very  small.  Haberdashers'  Square,  described  by  Maitland  in  1756  as  "  genteel," 
now  consisted  of  twenty  tenements,  which  were  assessed  as  low  as  £5  each.  Houses  in 
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Crown  Court,  Hanover  Court  and  Sweedon's  Passage,  stood  at  a  like  amount.  A  school  in 
Bell  Court  was  assessed  at  £50  ;  the  soap  factory  by  Hanover  Court  at  £160  ;  a  house  and 
stable  at  No.  36  at  £85,  and  the  house  and  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Copestakes,  the  well- 
known  wholesale  drapers,  at  £145.  In  1871  we  find  one"  warehouse  rated  at  £788,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  house  as  low  as  £10. 

In  1880  the  rateable  value  had  increased  to  about  £5,000,  and  from  this  time  onward 
was  seen  the  erection  of  the  modern  five  or  six-storied  warehouses  which  took  the  place  of 
the  houses  erected  at  the  time  the  street  was  re-named.  In  1883  the  Corporation  assisted 
in  these  improvements  by  widening  the  entrance  from  Fore  Street,  and  by  the  year  1890 
the  total  annual  value  of  the  street  had  risen  to  £10,000.  Many  other  clearances  of  out-of- 
date  manufactories  were  now  being  effected.  After  a  disastrous  fire  in  1889  on  the  premises 
in  Hanover  Court  of  Messrs.  Gibbs,  the  old-established  soap  makers  (it  is  said  that  a  loss  of 
£250,000  was  incurred  by  this  firm  and  their  near  neighbours),  their  business  was  removed 


MILTON   STREET,    LOOKING    NORTH.      1930.      (Whitbread's  Brewery  on  the  left.) 

to  the  suburbs  and  large  warehouses  erected  on  the  site.  Although  the  warehouses  in  1890 
were  fewer  in  number  (fifty-five  in  all),  there  were  about  one  hundred  different  firms  occupying 
them,  nearly  half  of  the  number  being  in  the  soft-goods  trade,  including  many  manufacturers' 
agents.  There  were  several  Australian  merchants,  general  merchants,  and  fancy  goods 
importers,  and  no  less  than  twenty-five  firms  with  foreign  names  (chiefly  German).  Several 
buildings  were  occupied  by  eight  to  ten  different  firms. 

Two  public  houses,  the  Grapes,  and  Ye  Old  Greyhound,  now  sufficed  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  inhabitants.  The  Grapes  was  closed  in  1917.  In  1894  six  houses  were 
taken  down  on  the  west  side,  to  the  north  of  Silk  Street,  and  on  the  vacant  site 
Messrs.  Whitbread  extended  their  brewery  premises  to  the  boundary  of  the  ward  and 
beyond,  completing  the  building  in  1904. 
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From  1890  to  1910  the  same  general  conditions  of  trade  prevailed.  In  the  latter 
year  the  assessment  was  over  £12,000.  There  were  fifty-five  warehouses  occupied 
by  eighty-four  firms,  amongst  whom  were  nineteen  bearing  foreign  names.  Forty-six 
firms  carried  on  other  trades  than  soft -goods,  such  as  toy  and  fancy  goods  importers, 
leather  merchants,  and  colour  merchants.  The  total  assessment  of  the  street  in  1914 
was  £11,404. 

In  the  view  of  the  street  shown  below  are  seen  handsome  warehouses  on  each  side  of 
the  roadway,  then  on  the  left  the  entrance  to  a  narrow  street  called  Honeysuckle  Square, 
and  beyond  on  each  side  the  walls  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  bridge,  on  the  further  side 
of  which  more  warehouses  and  in  the  far  distance  on  the  left  Whitbread's  Brewery. 


MILTON    STRF.ET,    LOOKING    NORTH.      1920.       (The  Metropolitan 
Railway  Bridge  in  the  mid-distance.) 

MOOR  LANE  has  an  average  width  of  twenty-nine  feet,  and  at  the  present  day  runs 
northward  from  Fore  Street  (from  almost  opposite  New  Basinghall  Street)  to  Chiswell  Street, 
but  only  that  portion  as  far  as  the  south  side  of  Ropemaker  Street,  on  the  east,  and  Crown 
court  on  the  west  (a  distance  of  about  225  yards)  is  in  the  ward  or  the  City.  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  obvious,  viz.,  a  lane  extending  on  to  the  Moor.  The  entries  in  the  Rusting 
Rolls,  referring  to  the  street  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  are  as 
follows  : — 

1310. — Shops  in  le  Morstrate.  1324. — A  tenement  in  the  street  called  la  Morestrate.  1327. — A  parcel  of  land 
and  a  curtilage  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  without  Crepelgate  in  le  Morestrete.  1337. — A  brewery  with  houses  and 
shops  in  la  Morestrete.  1368. — A  tenement  in  le  Forestrete.  1379- — A  house  in  lamorestrete.  1382. — A  dwelling 
house  and  garden  in  la  Morestret.  1388. — A  tenement  in  le  Moorstrete.  1402. — Lands  and  tenements  in  Morlane. 
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141 3-— A  garden  in  Morestrete.  1424. — A  Tenement  called  le  Papyngeay  in  the  street  called  le  Morestrete.  1433. — 
A  tenement  in  Morestrete.  1469. — A  house  in  Morelane  or  le  Morestrete.  1541. — Morestrete.  1567. — Le 
Maydenhedde  in  More  Lane. 

The  Moor  Lane  above  referred  to  was  a  continuation  of  Fore  Street,  which  ran  from  the 
Gate  along  the  front  of  or  before  the  City  Ditch  and  joined  the  Lane  from  about  where  the 
present  street  now  commences,  and  then  ran  some  distance  north-eastward  on  to  the  Moor. 
From  the  large  number  of  entries  in  the  Rolls,  it  seems  to  have  been  far  better  inhabited 
than  the  Fore  Street  out  of  which  it  ran.  Stow  does  not  mention  the  lane,  and  Maitland 
refers  to  it  more  as  a  maze  of  courts  and  alleys  than  as  a  regular  street.  He  says  :— 

For  the  Generality  it  is  but  meanly  built  and  inhabited,  especially  the  upper  end,  which  is  narrow,  and  leads 
into  a  place  called  Back-alley,  mean ;  having  a  Passage  upon  Sufferance  into  Ropemakers-alley ;  likewise  another 
passage  into  Butler's-alley,  and  so  into  Grub  Street. 

A  map  of  the  ward,  published  by  Maitland  in  1756,  fully  bears  out  his  description  of 
the  Lane  and  its  surroundings.  In  1778  eight  houses  only  were  assessed,  at  a  total  of  £92  ; 
six  at  £10  each,  and  two  at  £16.  In  1801  the  highest  assessment  of  a  single  house  was  £45, 
several  others  being  valued  at  only  £6  ;  the  total  of  all  in  the  street  was  £254.  In  1811, 
under  the  description  of  '  Rooms,  Warehouses,  Coach-houses,  and  Stables,'  a  single  assess- 
ment of  £150  is  entered  in  the  rate  books.  These  same  premises  continued  in  assessment 
at  the  same  amount  until  1852.  In  1817  the  street  contained  twenty  houses;  a  carrier  and 
a  mangle  maker  were  the  only  occupants  of  business  premises.  In  1840  the  general  character 
and  surroundings  were  much  the  same  as  twenty  years  before,  but  eleven  houses  are  then 
mentioned  in  which  trades  were  carried  on,  viz.,  a  canal  and  railway  carrier,  a  livery  stable, 
cowkeeper,  coachmaker,  saddler,  a  coffee  roaster  (at  No.  10)  rated  at  £20,  a  manufactory 
rated  at  £40,  and  The  White  Horse  and  The  Crow  public  houses.  The  St.  Giles'  Work- 
house was  occupying  the  whole  frontage  (on  the  cast  side)  between  New  Union  Street  and 
Tenter  Street,  and  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Giles  were  assessed  for  it  in  the  sum  of  £130. 
It  was  taken  down  in  1850,  and  St.  Bartholomew's  church  erected  on  its  site. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  this  WORKHOUSE  :— 

The  first  building  of  which  we  have  any  note  was  one  standing  in  Sugar  Loaf  Court 
(a  court  just  out  of  the  east  side  of  Moor  Lane)  in  1725.  Another  was  built  in  1758  on  the 
same  site,  and  on  additional  ground  facing  Moor  Lane,  covering  the  whole  frontage  between 
New  Union  Street  and  Tenter  Street.  This  cost  £1,200.  From  time  out  of  mind  the 
Vestry  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Workhouse  ;  many  details  of  this  are  given  in  the 
author's  book  on  the  "  Church  and  Parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate."  In  the  minute 
books  of  the  Vestry  of  1805  a  definite  appointment  of  Managers  is  found.  In  this 
year  an  order  was  made  that  "The  Aldermen,  the  four  Common  Councilmen  of  the  Ward 
(there  were  only  four  at  this  time)  and  nineteen  Vestrymen  and  four  Sidesmen,  be 
hereby  chosen  and  appointed  a  Committee  to  manage  and  transact  the  affairs  of  the 
workhouse  of  this  Parish  for  the  year  ensuing." 

A  similar  annual  appointment  of  Managers  seems  to  have  been  made  every  year  until 
1837.  On  January  27th  of  that  year,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  England  and  Wales 
made  an  order  that  "  the  Parishes,  Townships  and  Places,  together  with  all  Hamlets, 
Tythings,  Liberties  or  other  Sub-divisions,  lying  within  or  belonging  or  adjacent  to  any  of 
the  said  Parishes  and  Places,  shall  be  and  thenceforth  remain  united  for  the  administration 
of  the  Laws  for  the  Relief  of  the  poor  by  the  name  of  the  City  of  London  Union."  In 
this  order  St.  Giles  Without  Cripplegate  was  included,  and  the  Managers  necessarily 
lost  their  control  of  the  Workhouse.  On  December  i2th,  1837,  a  new  Union  called 
the  "  East  London  Union "  was  formed  comprising  the  parishes  of  St.  Botolph, 
Aldgate;  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate;  St.  Giles  Without  Cripplegate;  and  St.  Botolph,  Alders- 
gate.  For  the  next  few  years  the  Workhouse  was  under  the  management  of  this  Union,  but 
becoming  useless  in  1843  it  was  demolished  and  the  materials  sold  for  £465  6s.  The  site 
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was  sold  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  £1,400,  on  which  a  church  was  built 
(St.  Bartholomew),  which  was  consecrated  in  April,  1850,  remaining  here  until  1901,  when 
it  was  closed,  and  the  site  again  sold,  this  time  for  £20,400. 

On  September  gth,  1869,  the  East  London  Union  was  dissolved  and  the  area  added  to 
the  City  of  London  Union.  At  this  time  the  first  named  Union  possessed  certain  properties, 
which  in  1870  were  ordered  to  be  sold.  This  was  done  and  the  proceeds  invested  by  the 
new  Union  and  the  interest  therefrom  credited  to  the  several  parishes  in  the  old  Union. 
The  interest  thus  received  was  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  rates  of  these  parishes.  On 
"  The  City  of  London  Union  of  Parishes  Act  "  becoming  law  in  1908,  all  the  invested  monies 
were  transferred  by  the  City  Guardians  to  the  Official  Trustees  of  Charity  Land,  and  was 
in  due  course  distributed  to  the  various  parishes  concerned.  Under  a  scheme  promoted  by 
the  City  Corporation  the  share  of  St.  Giles',  Cripplegate,  was  £6,641  i6s.  $d.,  which  was 
transferred  to  the  funds  of  the  Cripplegate  Foundation.  The  amount  due  to  the  parish  of 
St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  was  also  transferred  to  the  same  body,  and  a  representative  of 
that  parish  appointed  to  represent  it  on  the  Foundation. 

In  1839  the  '  City  Police  Act  '  was  passed  by  Parliament,  and  several  police  stations 
were  required  in  the  City ;  one  of  these  was  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  street 
in  1841. 

In  1840  the  twenty-nine  houses  in  the  street  were  rated  at  £690,  the  majority  at  £20 
and  under.  In  1855  there  were  twenty  houses  assessed  amounting  in  all  to  £885  ;  one  at 
£155,  the  Police  Station  at  £100,  five  at  £50  and  over,  several  at  £20,  and  two  as  low  as  £8  ; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  character  of  the  street  was  improving.  The  street  did  not  then 
extend  as  far  as  White  Street,  but  at  the  time  (in  1864-68)  the  Metropolitan  Railway  was 
being  built  through  the  ward,  and  across  the  lane,  a  narrow  passage  at  the  north  end  was 
made  into  a  carriageway  as  far  as  White  Street,  and  soon  after  a  considerable  block  of  old 
houses  further  north  was  removed,  and  a  thoroughfare  formed  extending  from  Fore  Street 
through  old  '  Type  Street  '  to  Chiswell  Street.  From  this  time  many  warehouses  were 
built,  and  the  street  assumed  a  better  appearance  ;  consequently  the  rating  increased,  and 
in  1870  twenty-three  houses  were  assessed  at  £1,280.  The  street  continued  to  improve  for 
the  next  few  years,  as  the  surrounding  courts  and  alleys  were  removed.  In  1880  the  assess- 
ment had  risen  to  £1,735.  At  this  time,  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  at  the  north  end  of 
the  railway  bridge,  there  was  a  large  livery  stable  which  did  an  extensive  business  in  supplying 
City  commercial  travellers  with  carriages  ;  and  just  beyond,  extending  to  Butler's  Alley, 
the  coffee  roasting  establishment,  which  was  founded  fifty  years  previously,  still  carried  on 
its  business,  dispensing  a  fragrant  odour  of  the  roasting  coffee  to  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood. At  the  corner  of  Butler's  Alley,  another  livery  stable  stood.  Opposite  were  some 
very  small  dwelling  houses,  and  a  picturesque  shoeing  smithy  and  forge.  St.  Bartholomew's 
church  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  occupying  the  whole  area  between  Tenter  Street 
and  New  Union  Street.  Under  the  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  W.  Denton,  M.A.,  the  services 
attracted  large  congregations.  At  this  time  the  celebrated  Father  Ignatius  was  curate  here 
and  often  preached,  drawing  crowds  of  earnest-minded  people  to  the  church  from  all  parts 
of  London.  He  lived  in  a  poor  tumble-down  house  nearly  opposite  the  police  station. 

From  1880  to  1885  many  factories  and  warehouses  were  erected,  especially  at  the  north 
end  of  the  railway  bridge  on  the  west  side  of  the  street.  The  premises  occupied  by  the  livery 
stables,  and  the  adjoining  courts  and  alleys,  between  Butler's  Alley,  the  railway,  and  Milton 
Street  were  cleared  away  and  on  that  part  lying  immediately  on  the  north  side  of  the  railway, 
large  premises  overlooking  it  were  erected  in  1885,  and  occupied  by  a  firm  of  manufacturing 
stationers,  printers  and  die  sinkers  (Messrs.  Baddeley  Brothers).  The  building  was  assessed 
at  £667,  the  highest  assessment  of  any  warehouse  in  the  street  up  to  that  time.  On  that 
part  occupied  by  the  coffee  roasters  and  the  livery  stables  at  the  corner  of  Butler's  Alley 
two  large  warehouses  were  built  and  occupied  by  general  merchants. 
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About  this  time  two  or  three  small  ruinous  old  houses  opposite  the  police  station,  and 
others  between  the  corner  of  the  present  Fore  Street  Avenue  and  the  railway  bridge,  were 
taken  down,  and  three  good  six-floored  warehouses  erected,  which  were  soon  occupied  by 
shirt,  linen,  trimming,  and  umbrella  manufacturers  and  several  manufacturers'  agents.  In 
1890  there  were  a  great  variety  of  traders  in  the  street  :  shoe,  shirt  and  linen  manufacturers, 
mantle  makers,  glass  and  china  importers  (Germans),  iron  founders,  toy  importers,  the  firm 
of  manufacturing  stationers  above-mentioned,  glass  merchants,  woollen  agents,  stitching 
machine  manufacturers,  fancy  goods  importers,  several  manufacturers'  agents,  leather 
merchants,  box  and  packing  case  makers,  trunk  and  bag  manufacturers,  a  manufacturing 
chemist,  and  a  bookbinder.  The  assessment  of  the  whole  street  at  this  time  was  nearly 
£4,000.  Amidst  these  new  warehouses  were  remnants,  here  and  there,  of  the  old  buildings 
built  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Especially  picturesque  and  interesting  were  the 
open  smithy  and  forge  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  near  to  White  Street,  with  the 
melodious  ring  of  the  hammers  resounding,  while  a  retail  coal-seller,  a  fried  fish  shop,  a 
truck  hirer's  shed  and  some  poor  coffee  rooms  brought  reminders  of  bygone  times. 


THE   METROPOLITAN    RAILWAY    POWER   STATION.    RAILWAY    BRIDGE, 
AND    WAREHOUSES    IN    MOOR    LANE.       1905. 

The  assessment  of  the  eleven  houses  (one  of  which  was  the  smithy)  between  Tenter 
Street  and  White  Street  was  about  £450.  These  houses  were  all  demolished  in  1898-9,  and 
for  nearly  two  years  the  site  was  vacant,  but  in  1900  a  large  firm  of  wholesale  hosiers  (Welch, 
Margetson  &  Co.)  entered  into  possession  of  an  extremely  handsome  and  commodious 
building  of  six  floors  and  basement,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  frontage  of  the  old  eleven 
houses  ;  the  assessment  on  these  premises  was  just  under  £1,900,  a  marked  difference 
between  this  and  the  immediate  previous  assessments.  About  the  same  time  the  premises 
between  White  Street  and  Ropemaker  Street  were  removed  ;  these  had  been  for  many 
years  in  the  occupation  of  a  job  master  and  livery  stable  keeper.  A  handsome  warehouse 
was  built  at  the  north  corner  of  White  Street,  occupied  by  leather  bag  makers,  a  book- 
binder occupying  the  next.  At  the  Ropemaker  Street  corner  a  large  building  called  Moor 
Lane  Chambers  stood,  the  upper  part  being  let  out  in  tenement  rooms  for  resident  poor 
people,  the  ground  floor  being  used  as  a  coffee  house. 
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The  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  taken  down  in  1900-1901  and  the  site  sold,  and  a 
very  handsome  warehouse  erected,  occupied  by  another  wholesale  hosiery  firm.  This 
building  first  came  into  assessment  in  1904  at  £980.  By  this  time  all  the  old  buildings  had 
been  demolished  and  the  street  entirely  rebuilt.  The  assessment  was  increased  to  over 
£9,000  on  thirty-two  houses,  of  which  fourteen  firms  each  occupied  a  whole  building. 
Amongst  the  fifty  different  firms  in  the  street  there  were  now  twenty  engaged  in  the  soft- 
goods  trade.  The  police  station,  erected  in  1841,  was  taken  down  at  this  time,  and  a  larger 
one  erected  on  the  same  site,  and  on  the  area  occupied  by  a  drysalter  at  the  corner  of  the 
Lane  and  Fore  Street.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  with  sleeping  accommodation  for  seventy 
unmarried  constables,  and  has  a  good  recreation  room,  with  a  billiard  table,  etc.  The 
charge  room  and  offices  are  very  capacious,  as  are  also  the  cells  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building. 


MOOR    LANE,    LOOKING    NORTH.      1921. 

It  was  formally  opened  in  May,  1913,  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Frederick)  Alderman  Alliston, 
the  Chairman  at  that  time  of  the  Police  Committee  of  the  Corporation. 

The  view  on  p.  169  was  taken  in  1905,  from  the  first  floor  of  a  warehouse  in  Honeysuckle 
Square,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  the  lines  of  which  are  seen  under 
the  front  of  the  opposite  building,  which  is  an  electrical  power  station  of  the  railway  company  ; 
above  are  seen  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Baddeley  Brothers,  manufacturing  stationers,  built 
in  1884-5.  On  the  right,  in  the  foreground,  is  a  warehouse  at  the  west  corner  of  the  south 
side  of  New  Union  Street ;  then  comes  the  building  erected  in  1904,  on  the  site  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Church,  and  next  it  (Tenter  Street  intervening)  the  south  portion  of  a  large  building 
occupied  by  the  firm  of  wholesale  hosiers  mentioned  above.  In  1908  there  were  several 
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letterpress  and  lithographic  printers,  manufacturing  stationers,  mantle,  blouse  and  shirt 
makers,  several  German  firms  of  toy  importers,  waterproof  clothing  manufacturers,  ware- 
housemen, mercers,  wholesale  hosiers,  manufacturing  chemists,  tool,  steel  and  file  manu- 
facturers' agents,  West  India  and  South  American  merchants,  flannel  manufacturers,  glass 
warehousemen,  packing-case  makers,  and  many  general  manufacturers'  agents.  The  '  Olde 
Whittington,'  on  the  west  side,  close  to  Fore  Street,  was  the  only  licensed  house  in  the 
street.  The  rating  at  this  time  upon  the  thirty-two  houses  (having  forty-seven  separate 
assessments)  was  £7,850. 

The  view  on  p.  170  shows  the  general  appearance  of  the  street  at  the  present  day.  Several 
five  and  six-storied  buildings  are  on  the  left,  on  the  right  is  seen  (No.  32),  at  the  corner  of 
Tenter  Street  (opposite  to  which  is  the  entrance  to  Hanover  Court),  a  trunk  and  bag  makers' 
warehouses.  The  tall  building  in  the  distance  is  in  Chiswell  Street,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  Beech  Street.  In  1914  the  assessment  of  the  whole  street  was  £8,747. 

NEW  BASINGHALL  STREET  runs  from  Fore  Street  (from  almost  opposite  Moor 
Lane)  to  London  Wall,  at  the  point  where  the  postern  made  in  the  wall  in  1652-3  gave  entrance 
into  the  City.  The  length  of  this  portion  of  Basinghall  Street  is  only  thirty-nine  yards.  It 
is  probable  that  a  few  houses  in  the  street  were  first  erected  when  the  postern  was  made 
and  others  when  the  wall  was  demolished  about  1760.  The  assessment  in  1800  was  only 
£360,  rising  to  £482  in  1820,  when  the  eight  houses  in  the  street  were  occupied  by  a  solicitor, 
merchant,  silk  manufacturer,  builder,  and  a  firm  of  insurance  brokers,  who  all,  no  doubt, 
lived  over  their  business  premises  ;  there  were  also  several  private  residences,  one  of  which 
was  assessed  as  low  as  £20.  In  1840  we  find  three  surgeons  (at  Nos.  i,  2  and  8),  and  two 
solicitors  in  occupation,  together  with  a  hat  manufacturer,  and  a  boarding-house  at  No.  6  ; 
private  residents  still  occupied  the  other  houses.  The  highest  assessment  was  £60,  and 
the  lowest  £35.  The  same  value  was  put  upon  these  two  houses  from  this  time  up  to  1860. 
In  this  latter  year  the  total  assessment  of  the  street  was  just  over  £600.  A  few  years  later 
a  change  came  over  the  character  of  the  businesses  and  professions  carried  on  ;  the  surgeons 
and  the  solicitors  had  departed,  their  places  being  taken  by  a  wholesale  stationer,  a  fancy 
label  printer,  trimming  manufacturers  and  ostrich  feather  and  so-called  funeral  feather 
manufacturers. 

In  1875  No.  I  (the  house  next  the  corner  of  Fore  Street  on  the  east  side)  was  occupied 
by  a  wool  broker,  two  separate  firms  of  merchants,  and  a  manufacturers'  agent  ;  No.  2  by 
another  merchant,  with  a  skirt  maker  next  ;  No.  4  and  No.  7  by  other  merchants,  and  a 
German  firm  of  glycerine  manufacturers,  and  another  of  the  same  nationality  as  an  agent 
and  importer.  At  this  time  on  the  west  side  of  the  street  (at  Nos.  5  and  6)  stood  the  '  Basing- 
hall Hotel  '  (the  old  boarding  house  of  1840)  which  ran  as  far  back  as  the  houses  in  Alderman- 
bury  Postern.  An  architect  and  surveyor,  and  a  wine  merchant,  occupied  the  other  buildings, 
all  of  which  were  of  dark  red  brick  unrelieved  by  any  ornament,  with  plain  square  windows, 
the  basement  floors  being  lit  by  railed-in  areas.  The  total  assessment  of  the  whole  street 
in  1875  was  £1,210.  In  1880  the  houses  on  the  east  side,  three  of  which  some  years  previously 
had  been  the  homes  of  the  three  surgeons,  were  taken  down,  and  the  handsome  premises  of 
Messrs.  Mclntyre,  Hogg,  Marsh  &  Co.,  shirt  makers,  erected  on  three-fourths  of  the  site, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  '  Golden  Lion  '  public  house  at  the  corner  of  Fore  Street,  and  the 
adjacent  building  on  the  east  in  that  street.  The  buildings  on  the  west  side  were  demolished 
in  1886-7,  and  the  present  tall,  capacious  and  handsome  buildings  erected  in  their  place. 
The  assessment  on  the  five  houses  in  the  street  was  £2,030  in  1890,  raised  to  £2,200  in  1896. 
The  houses  were  occupied  by  an  agent  for  the  Austrian  State  Railways,  two  colonial  agents 
(both  foreigners),  a  whalebone  cutter,  cane  merchants,  and  several  general  agents;  these 
nouses  a  few  years  later  were  occupied  by  a  ladies'  underclothing  manufacturer  and  a  tape 
and  small  ware  merchant,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  partly  by  a  firm  of  German 
colonial  merchants.  The  total  assessment  in  1914  was  £1,892. 
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NEW  UNION  STREET. — In  a  map  bearing  the  arms  of  Sir  Joseph  Esdaile,  who  was 
Alderman  of  the  Ward  1767-1793,  we  find  a  very  narrow  and  tortuous  street  or  alley  depicted 
in  about  the  position  of  the  present  street.  The  street  runs  from  Moor  Lane  (at  a  distance 
of  seventy-five  yards  from  Fore  Street)  to  Moorfields,  and  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
yards  in  length  and  twenty-six  feet  in  width. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  street  is  in  St.  Giles'  rate  books  of  1812,  but  no  assessments 
are  shown,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  houses  in  the  alley  mentioned  above  were  at  this  time 
in  process  of  demolition.  At  Lady  Day,  1813,  two  houses  were  assessed  at  £20  each,  other 
houses  were  gradually  built,  and  assessed  at  the  same  amount  until  the  whole  street  was 
completed  in  1815.  They  were  all  built  on  the  same  plan  and  so  presented  a  uniform 
appearance.  The  name  appears  in  Johnstone's  Directory  of  1817  without  the  prefix  '  New  '  ; 
thirty-six  houses  are  mentioned,  in  only  two  of  which  was  any  trade  carried  on,  viz.,  an 
'  Imperial '  clip  hat  maker,  and  a  fancy  dress  maker,  but  no  doubt  these,  like  the  other 
houses,  were  also  residential.  In  1821  the  houses  were  still  assessed  at  £20  each,  and  the 
street  was  then  called  '  New  Union  Street.'  In  Robson's  Directory  of  1823  we  find  a 
pocket-book  maker,  a  jeweller  and  silversmith,  and  a  fancy  trimming  manufacturer  men- 
tioned. In  1828  the  houses  were  all  rated  at  £21  each  and  remained  at  this  amount  until 
1841,  when  the  assessment  was  increased  to  £24,  but  in  this  year  we  find  one  temporarily 
rated  at  £40  as  a  '  Committee  Room.'  Nine  persons  were  carrying  on  business  in  1840, 
viz.,  a  saddler,  rosette  maker,  pocket-book  maker,  tailor,  two  bookbinders,  dyer,  upholsterer, 
and  a  hatter  ;  all  these,  no  doubt,  were  also  resident.  In  1860  there  were  twenty  persons 
carrying  on  business  and  four  lodging-house  keepers.  A  curate  of  St.  Bartholomew's  lived 
at  No.  15,  and  the  mistress  of  the  Church  Schools  on  the  school  premises,  which  were  next 
the  Church.  In  1875  only  six  traders'  names  appear,  viz.,  an  envelope  maker,  horse  collar 
manufacturer,  a  painter,  a  bootmaker,  a  carriage  rosette  maker,  and  a  pocket  book  maker. 
At  No.  15  there  was  a  boys'  and  girls'  school,  which  continued  its  work  until  1888.  From 
1880  to  1895  the  Police  Committee  of  the  Corporation  rented  many  of  the  houses  (thirty 
in  1890)  as  homes  for  married  constables.  At  this  time  all  these  thirty-six  houses  were 
standing  just  as  when  first  built  in  1813-15,  each  consisting  of  a  basement,  ground  floor  and 
one  floor  above,  with  an  entrance  by  two  stone  steps  projecting  into  the  pathway.  The 
houses  were  all  rated  at  £26  each,  and  were  described  in  the  rate  books  as  '  private.'  During 
this  time  only  three  or  four  trades  were  carried  on  in  the  street. 

St.  Bartholomew's  church  and  its  schools,  which  were  erected  in  1850  on  the  site  of  the 
Parish  Workhouse,  stood  on  the  north  side,  at  the  west  end  of  the  street,  occupying  a  frontage 
of  about  120  feet.  The  schools  were  closed  in  1892,  and  soon  after  the  site  was  let  by  the 
vicar  of  St.  Bartholomew's  to  a  firm  of  Cape  merchants,  and  covered  with  a  large  warehouse 
of  two  floors,  running  into  Tenter  Street  in  the  rear,  on  the  north.  The  ground  leases  of 
the  entire  street  expired  soon  after  this  time,  and  in  1895-6  twelve  warehouses  were  erected 
on  the  north  side.  In  1900  the  church  was  closed,  and  shortly  after  the  site  was  sold  for 
£20,400,  on  which  a  very  handsome  warehouse  was  built,  occupying  the  whole  area  of  the 
church  site.  It  has  a  frontage  to  Moor  Lane,  and  side  entrances  from  Tenter  Street  and 
New  Union  Street.  In  1904  this  building  was  assessed  at  £980.  The  houses  on  the  south 
side  were  demolished  in  1899,  and  in  1900  five  fine  six-floored  warehouses  were  built,  the  backs 
of  which  have  an  uninterrupted  view  southward  over  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  These 
were  nearly  all  occupied,  and  came  into  assessment  in  1901.  In  1900  twenty  firms  carried 
on  business  in  these  buildings,  such  as  Cape  and  Australian  merchants,  varnish  makers, 
ostrich  feather  importers,  leather  merchants,  wastepaper  dealers,  waterproof  clothing  manu- 
facturers, importers  of  shoe  mercery,  several  printers,  a  roofing  and  asphalt  company, 
several  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  millinery,  and  several  fancy  goods  importers 
(chiefly  foreigners).  The  assessment  of  the  whole  street  was  just  under  £2,500.  In  1906 
there  were  as  many  as  fifty-four  firms  in  the  street  ;  many  of  those  who  were  there 
six  years  before  still  carried  on  the  same  businesses.  In  addition  are  found  a  florist 
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material  importer  ;  bronze  powder,  celluloid,  and  printers'  ink  manufacturer  ;  fancy  goods 
warehouses,  woollen  merchants,  the  offices  of  a  Portuguese  telegraph  company,  tea  stores, 
and  an  estate  office. 

In  1908  the  total  assessment  of  the  seventeen  houses  in  the  street  was  £7,727.  In  1914 
the  assessment  stood  at  £8,154  (in  marked  contrast  to  the  value  (£720)  of  the  thirty-six 
houses  in  the  street  just  one  hundred  years  earlier). 

PAPER  STREET  is  125  yards  from  Fore  Street  and  runs  from  Redcross  Street  to 
Whitecross  Street,  a  distance  of  120  yards,  with  an  average  width  of  twenty  feet.  It  was 
made  in  1890-91  by  clearing  away  Three  Tuns  Court,  Sun  Court,  and  several  alleys.  The 
'  Three  Tuns  '  public  house,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  street,  perpetuates  the  name 
of  the  first  of  these  courts.  A  few  houses  came  into  assessment  in  1891,  totalling  £600. 
The  street  was  so  far  finished  by  1896  that  eighteen  warehouses  were  rated  at  nearly  £3,000. 
The  whole  street  of  twenty-two  houses  was  in  full  assessment  in  1901  at  £3,386.  At  this 
time  we  find  a  large  number  of  various  trades  carried  on,  but  although  it  was  anticipated 
that  the  paper- trade  would  settle  in  the  street,  this  has  not  come  about.  At  this  time 
there  were  one  paper  merchant,  several  German  firms  of  toy,  brush,  general  fancy  goods 
importers,  and  furriers,  and  many  firms  manufacturing  on  their  premises  all  kinds  of 
millinery,  artificial  flowers,  blouses,  mantles,  aprons,  linen  collars,  straw  hats,  belts  and 
neckties,  etc.,  In  addition  to  these  there  were  many  manufacturers'  agents,  a  Cape 
merchant,  and  a  metal  merchant  who  had  their  offices  in  this  street.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Great  War  in  1914  the  German  firms  left  the  country,  and  later  on  the 
remainder  had  their  businesses  and  premises  closed.  The  assessment  in  1914  was  £4,780. 

PRINCES  STREET  ran  from  Barbican  into  Bridgewater  Square,  a  distance  of  about 
eighty  yards.  It  was  probably  so  named  in  honour  of  Prince  Rupert,  who  lived  close  by, 
and  who  was  an  associate  of  the  Earls  of  Bridgewater.  The  nine  or  ten  houses  composing 
the  street  were  until  quite  recent  times  of  a  very  poor  description,  assessed  in  1771  at  £110, 
in  1820  £173,  in  1856  £216.  Apparently  just  before  1874,  eight  houses  were  rebuilt  and 
assessed  at  £331.  In  1885  the  name  was  changed  to  Bridgewater  Street.  This  was  done 
at  the  request  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (at  the  instigation  of  the  Postmaster- 
General),  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  other  streets  of  the  same  name.  In  1890 
the  assessment  was  £388.  Some  rebuilding  took  place  just  before  1900,  when  we  find 
in  that  year  one  house  assessed  at  just  over  £200,  one  at  £300,  and  another  at  £380. 
Six  of  the  old  buildings  still  stood,  and  were  assessed  at  £50  each.  In  1914  the  rateable 
value  was  £2,160. 

REDCROSS  STREET  runs  from  the  west  end  of  Fore  Street  to  the  junction  of  Barbican 
and  Beech  Street  (a  distance  of  264  yards).  It  is  a  fine  street,  with  a  width,  for  half  its 
length,  of  sixty  feet,  and  nowhere  less  than  forty  feet. 

The  street  seems  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Abbey  of 
Ramsay,  which  was  one  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  founded  by  the  Earl  of  the  East  Angles, 
A.D.  969.  A  house  belonging  to  the  monastery  stood  at  the  Barbican  end  of  the  street, 
and  exhibited  a  red  cross.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  houses  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  Husting  Rolls  as  standing  '  near'  or  '  opposite  '  the  red  cross.  The  cross 
is  mentioned  by  Stow  as  standing  in  his  time  (see  p.  174). 

The  following  entries  in  the  Husting  Rolls  seem  to  show  that  the  street  was  of  some 
value  in  very  early  times  :— 

1275.—  A  house  in  Redcrochestrete.  1318. — Certain  rents  by  way  of  dower  in  Redcrouchestrate.  1329. — A 
tenement  in  la  Redecrouchestrate  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  1350. — A  tenement  in  le  Redecrouchestrete. 
1368. — An  estate  in  a  tenement  in  Redecruchestrete.  1388. — A  tenement  in  Redecrouchestrete.  1451. — A  parcel  of 
land  in  Redecrouchestrete.  1470. — Lands  and  tenements  called  the  Swan  and  nine  cottages  in  le  Redecrouchestrate. 
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Stow1    mentions  the  street  as  follows  : — 

In  Red  cross  street  on  the  west  side  from  Saint  Giles  churchyard,  up  to  the  said  crosse,  be  many  fayre  houses 
builded  outward,  with  divers  alleyes,  turning  into  a  large  plot  of  grounde,  of  olde  time  called  the  Jewes  Garden  .... 
On  the  east  side  of  this  Red  Crosse  streete  bee  also  divers  faire  houses,  up  to  the  crosse.  And  there  is  Beech  Lane. 

In  1590  the  mansion  house  of  Sir  Roger  Townshend  (one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Armada) 
stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  street.  During  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries  the  "  fair  houses  "  mentioned  by  Stow  were  inhabited  by  many  men 
of  public  repute,  but  alehouses  of  a  poor  description  were  plentiful,  and  the  trustees  of  Dr. 
Williams'  Library,  which  was  a  well-built  brick  building  and  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
street  in  1735,  were  troubled  by  "  Ye  gentlewoman  who  keeps  ye  alehouse  next  door." 
She  rebuilt  her  premises  of  wood,  and  allowed  it  to  project  beyond  the  proper  line  of  frontage, 
and  so  endangered  the  safety  of  the  Library  from  fire.  The  trustees  ordered  a  "  Brick  Wall 
to  be  built  as  high  as  ye  Library  and  to  come  out  into  the  street  as  far  as  ye  Alehouse  does." 

Maitland,  in  1756,  says  that  "  Redcross  Street  is  wide,  well  built  and  inhabited;    it 

comes  out  of  Barbican,  and  runs  up  to  Cripplegate  Church." 

• 

But  little  information  can  be  obtained  of  the  condition  of  the  street  during  the  remaining 
years  of  the  century.  Dr.  Williams'  Library  stood  at  about  the  centre  of  the  east  side,  and 
was  much  used  by  Protestant  Dissenters,  for  whom  it  was  founded.  Like  other  educational 
establishments  in  the  Ward  it  was  assessed  at  a  very  low  amount,  viz.,  in  1778  at  £20.  In 
this  year  we  find  a  large  brewery  (Calvert's)  on  the  west  side,  at  the  Fore  Street  end,  assessed 
at  £202.  Hales'  Brewery  soon  after  started  on  a  modest  scale  at  the  Barbican  end. 

In  1790  thirty-seven  houses  were  assessed  at  a  total  of  just  over  £800  ;  more  than  half 
of  that  number  were  only  of  the  value  of  £20  and  under,  but  at  the  same  time  there  were 
others,  the  homes  of  well-to-do  citizens,  of  much  higher  value  ;  the  assessed  value  had 
increased  to  £1,400  ;  nearly  every  house  was  residential,  and  but  little  business  was  carried 
on.  In  1800  we  find  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company  paying  £6  a  year  in  rates.  Hughson, 
writing  in  1800,"  says  that 

It  is  inhabited  by  persons  of  property,  and  that  the  first  object  of  attention  is  a  Dissenting  Meeting  House  [built 
about  1750],  which  has  changed  owners  and  doctrines  various  times ;  it  has  been  successively  occupied  by  Indepen- 
dents, Baptists,  New  Jerusalem,  and  other  congregations.  The  adjoining  house  is  a  charity  school  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  founded  in  1 698,  for  one  hundred  boys  and  fifty  girls,  who  are  clothed  and  educated. 

In  1810  an  "  Elaboratory  "  was  assessed  at  £80,  and  at  this  time  Edward  Stillwell 
founded  a  gold  and  silver  lace  manufactory  here,  and  was  rated  at  the  small  sum  of  £7.  In 
iSn  the  Framework  Knitters'  Livery  Company  were  assessed  at  £10  per  annum  for  their 
Hall,  which  stood  behind  the  houses  at  the  south  end  of  the  east  side  of  the  street.  At  this 
time  the  street  had  increased  in  value  to  about  £2,000.  During  the  next  twenty-five  years 
we  find  the  same  number  of  houses  in  occupation  as  in  1790,  but  only  half  the  number  were 
now  solely  residential,  for  the  number  of  traders  had  somewhat  increased.  The  west  side 
was  of  greater  value  than  the  east,  viz.,  west  £1,671,  east  £938.  Near  the  Barbican  corner, 
Harmer  and  Pearson's  Distillery  occupied  an  extensive  area  and  was  rated  at  £150,  next 
to  which  were  the  still  larger  premises  of  George  Hale,  who  from  the  beginning  of  the  century 
had  carried  on  a  brewery  on  this  spot,  where  he  was  now  rated  for  the  '  Wheatsheaf  Brewery,' 
storehouses  and  hop  lifts  at  £154.  The  brewery  was  carried  on  here  until  1860  and  rated 
at  £300,  when  it  was  closed.  Calvert's  at  the  southern  end  of  the  street  was  rated  for  "  a 
brewhouse  and  hop  lifts  "  at  £300.  In  1841  there  stood  in  Young's  Buildings  (out  of  the 
west  side  of  the  street)  a  Meeting  House  assessed  at  irf.  per  yard  on  445  square  yards.  An 
engine  house,  a  warehouse,  a  shed  and  yard,  occupied  by  Warners,  the  bell  founders  (also 
of  Jewin  Street),  was  assessed  at  £266,  at  which  amount  it  remained  until  1861.  Other 
assessments  were,  Williams'  Library  at  £85,  and  next  the  Cradle  Court  Meeting  House  or 


(i)  1603,  pp.  303-4. 


(2)  v.  3,  p.  339. 
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Red  Cross  Street  Chapel,  at  id.  per  yard  on  an  area  of  139  square  yards,  and  the  Boys' 
School  at  No.  51  at  £60.  The  total  assessment  at  this  time  was  just  over  £2,400.  In  the 
middle  of  the  century  the  street  (especially  on  the  western  side)  was  still  the  best  residential 
street  in  the  Ward.  The  Boys'  School  was  removed  in  1852  from  its  old  site  to  one  on  the 
same  side,  but  nearer  the  south  end  of  the  street.  Adjoining  the  Library,  towards  the  south 
end  of  the  street,  was  the  back  portion  of  the  Whitecross  Street  Prison,  consisting  of  a  bare 
high  wall,  on  the  inner  side  of  which  was  the  racquet  court,  from  whence  balls  were  frequently 
hit  into  the  windows  of  the  houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  street.  On  the  eastern  side  were 
many  weather-boarded  houses,  similar  to  those  depicted  below,  which  were  at  the  Fore 
Street  end  of  the  street.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Quest  House,  in  front  of  St.  Giles'  Church, 
is  shown  on  the  extreme  right. 

The  buildings  shown  in  the  illustration  below  were  assessed  in  1850  at  £18  each,  which 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  value  of  this  class  of  house  in  the  street  at  that  time.  In  1859  they 
were  occupied  by  a  baker,  greengrocer,  tobacconist,  and  a  watchmaker,  in  the  following 
year  two  of  them  were  empty,  and  in  1862  they  were  all  demolished,  and  on  the  site  the 
Lady  Holies'  School  for  Girls  was  enlarged  and  some  shops  built. 


HOUSES   AT   THE   SOUTH-EAST   CORNER   OF    REDCROSS   STREET.      1850. 
(Drawn  by  T.  Hosmer  Shepherd.) 

In  1855  the  majority  of  the  private  residents  had  left  and  the  street  was  full  of  prosperous 
traders.  On  the  west  side,  at  the  Barbican  end,  were  a  tobacco  and  snuff  merchant,  a 
watch  maker,  the  firms  of  distillers  and  brewers  previously  mentioned  whose  premises 
occupied  an  extensive  frontage  to  the  street,  with  about  200  feet  in  depth  ;  then  came  book- 
binders, jewellers'  case  makers,  builders,  gold  paper  makers,  furriers,  glovers,  tan  and  japan 
ware  manufacturers,  and  a  carver  and  gilder.  A  large  portion  of  the  east  side  was  occupied 
by  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  a  chapel,  Dr.  Williams'  Library,  the  Fountain  and  Three 
Tuns  public  houses,  and  a  few  traders  such  as  hairdressers,  tobacconists,  coffee  rooms, 
trunk  makers,  undertakers,  straw  hat  makers,  and  artificial  florists. 

In  1871  the  Whitecross  Street  Prison  was  taken  down,  together  with  a  number  of  small 
dwelling  houses.  The  Midland  Railway  Company  purchased  the  site,  on  which  they  after- 
wards built  their  extensive  goods  depot.  In  1875  the  street  was  almost  entirely  occupied 
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by  traders  such  as  furriers,  wholesale  milliners,  artificial  florists,  manufacturing  jewellers 
and  jewellers'  case  makers,  fancy  goods  agents,  two  bonnet  shape  makers,  several  stationers 
and  printers,  a  lithographer  and  bookbinder,  shirt  and  collar  dresser,  skirt  manufacturer, 
collanderer,  glass  cutter,  carver  and  gilder,  pawnbroker,  and  a  leather  merchant  and 
manufacturer  of  travelling  bags.  Two  surgeons  carried  on  their  profession  here.  The 
old-established  firm  of  distillers  (Harmer  and  Pearsons)  were  still  in  possession  of  premises 
running  nearly  as  far  back  as  Jacob's  Well  Passage.  The  Three  Tuns  (on  the  east  side) 
and  the  Crown  (on  the  west  side)  public  houses,  were  fully  licensed.  The  erection  of  the 


LADY    HOLLES'    SCHOOL   IN    REDCROSS   STREET.      1864-1899. 

Midland   Railway's   Goods   Depot   was   nearing  completion,  and   the  total  assessment  of 
the  street  was  now  nearly  £3,000. 

About  1880  eight  fine  warehouses  were  built  between  the  north  corner  of  Jewin  Street 
and  Paul's  Alley,  and  on  the  railway  bridge  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  In  consequence 
of  these  improvements  the  total  valuation  of  the  street  largely  increased,  and  in  1881  we 
find  the  assessment  at  £14,550  (to  which  amount,  however,  the  Midland  Railway  Company 
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contributed  nearly  half),  one  warehouse  rated  at  £625  ;  but  there  were  still  some  few  buildings 
on  the  east  side  of  the  north  end  rated  as  low  as  £22.  The  year  1890  saw  a  further  enhance- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  street.  There  were  then  forty  houses,  only  two  or  three  of  which 
were  even  partly  residential.  The  Ward  Clerk,  Mr.  Alexander  Baylis,  who  for  many  years 
had  resided  at  No.  22,  still  resided  there,  and  a  surgeon  carried  on  his  profession  close  by. 
One  warehouse  was  assessed  at  £834,  and  one  house  as  low  as  £30  ;  a  few  retail  shops  and 
a  dairy  still  remained  at  the  north  end  of  the  east  side  of  the  street.  The  old-established 
distillery  was  closed  by  1900,  at  which  time  a  great  variety  of  trades  was  carried  on,  amongst 
others,  artificial  florists,  furriers,  wholesale  haberdashers,  upholsterers,  coopers,  warehouse- 
men, and  firms  styling  themselves  manufacturers  of  floor  cloths,  carpets,  toys,  hats  and 
caps,  bags,  mantles,  woollen,  feathers,  and  fancy  collars.  There  were  also  many  manu- 


REDCROSS  STREET  FROM  FORE  STREET.   1920. 

facturers'  agents,  fancy  goods  importers  (mostly  foreigners),  several  Australian  and  West 
India  merchants,  and  auctioneers. 

In  1895-6  a  short  street  named  Bradford  Avenue  was  made  opposite  the  Midland  Railway 
Goods  Depot,  and  running  to  Jacob's  Well  Alley,  on  the  west  ;  twelve  fine  warehouses  were 
built,  six  of  these  were  assessed  in  1895  at  £1,600.  In  the  following  year,  when  the  avenue 
was  completed,  the  total  assessment  amounted  to  just  over  £3,000.  The  avenue  suffered 
much  in  the  great  fire  of  1898,  but  on  re-assessment  more  than  recovered  its  former  value. 
Several  buildings  at  the  east  end  of  the  street  were  entirely  wrecked  on  the  occasion  of 
an  aeroplane  raid  on  London  by  the  Germans  on  Whit  Sunday,  1918. 
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The  years  1900-1  saw  a  great  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  southern  end  of 
the  street,  in  consequence  of  the  erection  of  the  handsome  red  brick  building  of  the  London 
Fire  Brigade  Station,  which  stands  on  the  sites  of  the  Lady  Holies'  School  (which  had  just 
been  closed  and  which  was  sold  to  the  London  County  Council  for  about  £30,000),  and  of 
the  adjoining  large  warehouse  at  the  west  end  of  Fore  Street.  These  buildings  are  shown 
in  the  illustration  on  p.  176. 

In  1901  the  fire  station  was  rated  at  £1,107,  a  marked  contrast  to  the  modest  £200  at  which 
the  school  and  warehouse  were  valued.  The  Midland  Railway  were  assessed  at  £10,000, 
which  amount  was  included  in  the  total  assessment  of  the  street,  viz.,  £16,700.  A  branch 
of  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  was  established  at  the  northern  end  of  the  street  (by  Beech 
Street)  in  1908,  when  there  were  still  a  few  low-rated  premises  at  the  northern  end,  on  the 

east  side  of  the  street.  At  this  time  there  were  fifty-two 
houses  mentioned  in  the  directory,  in  which  eighty 
separate  firms  carried  on  business.  The  drapery  trade 
was  getting  a  firmer  hold  of  the  district,  as  no  fewer 
than  ten  firms  are  mentioned.  The  names  of  twelve 
foreign  (chiefly  German)  firms  appear,  ten  manufac- 
turers' agents,  several  artificial  florists  and  straw  hat 
manufacturers,  and  also  several  general  merchants  and 
shippers,  a  floor  cloth  and  carpet  manufacturer ;  a 
cooper  and  a  packing-case  maker  occupied  the  premises 
of  the  old  distillery,  furriers  and  fancy  goods  manu- 
facturers assisted  to  fill  up  the  street.  Several  ware- 
houses accommodated  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  firms  in 
each,  and  only  eight  firms  occupied  a  whole  ware- 
house each. 

In  1914  the  street  remained  practically  unchanged ; 
no  additional  buildings  had  been  erected  and  the  same 
class  of  business  continued  to  be  carried  on  as  in  the 
opening  years  of  the  century.  The  assessment  of  the 
whole  street  was  just  over  £22,000,  to  which  the  Midland 
Railway  Company,  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  and 
the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  contributed  about  half. 

On  taking  a  view  of  the  street  at  the  present  day, 
we  find  on  entering  from  the  west  end  of-  Fore  Street,  the 
entrance  to  Jewin  Street  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  the 
handsome  red  brick  bail  ding  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Station, 
an  account  of  which  and  of  the  Midland  Railway  Goods 
Depot  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Next  to  the  fire  station  is  a  five-storied  warehouse  built  about  1875,  occupied  by  six 
separate  firms,  amongst  whom  are  a  tie  lining  manufacturer,  general  merchants,  and  manu- 
facturers' agents.  The  Midland  Railway  Depot  follows,  having  a  frontage  of  about 
200  feet  and  an  area  of  46,000  feet,  running  through  to  Whitecross  Street.  It  was  opened 
ist  January,  1875,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  Whitecross  Street  Debtors'  Prison.  Next 
are  four  handsome  four-storied  buildings  used  as  warehouses  and  offices,  and  standing  on 
the  bridge  spanning  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  which  here  passes  under  the  street.  Paper 
Street  (made  in  1890)  debouches  on  the  right  at  this  point.  Several  five-floored  modern 
warehouses  with  shops  on  the  ground  floors  follow.  Next,  sandwiched  between  these  and 
another  tall  building,  is  a  small  book  shop  with  dwelling  rooms  over ;  the  sole  remnant 
of  similar  houses  on  this  side  of  the  street  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
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HOUSE   AND   SHOP   ON   THE   EAST  SIDE 
OF    REDCROSS    STREET.      1921. 


At  the  end  of  the  street  on  the  right  (where  horse  traffic  is  seen  crossing),  and  having 
a  frontage  in  Beech  Street,  stands  a  fine  building,  chiefly  occupied  by  the  London  Joint 
City  and  Midland  Bank,  opposite  which,  at  the  east  corner  of  Golden  Lane,  is  a  large  public 
house  called  the  King's  Arms,  and  beyond  this,  faintly  showing  in  the  illustration  on  p.  177, 
several  warehouses,  and  the  City  Mortuary  and  Shelter,  beyond  which  are  the  extensive 
premises  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Co.,  the  well-known  carriers,  which,  however,  are  just  outside 
the  Ward,  in  the  borough  of  Finsbury.  We  are  now  in  Golden  Lane.  Opposite  the 
Mortuary  is  the  fine  building  of  the  Cripplegate  Institute  (described  elsewhere)  on  the  front 
of  which  is  seen  a  projecting  clock. 

On  the  way  back  to  Fore  Street  we  see  on  the  left  side  of  the  view  four  very  handsome 
six-floored  warehouses  occupied  by  indiarubber,  art  needlework,  rope  and  button-  manu- 
facturers, and  Australian  merchants,  and  next  these  at  the  corner  of  Barbican,  on  the  site 


REDCROSS   STREET,    LOOKING    NORTH.      1920. 

of  the  ancient  Red  Cross  tavern,  a  large  and  handsome  six-floored  building  surmounted 
with  a  domed  turret,  the  lower  part  being  occupied  by  Barclays  Bank,  and  the  upper  floors 
by  merchants.  Returning  to  Redcross  Street,  on  the  south-west  corner  is  an  old-established 
tobacconist,  followed  by  several  buildings  of  mid-nineteenth  century  type,  occupied  by 
auctioneers,  general  merchants,  many  manufacturers'  agents,  fur  and  skin  merchants,  straw 
hat  manufacturers  and  others  who  were  mentioned  as  being  here  in  1914 — with  the  exception 
of  the  German  firms  (who  left  the  country  in  that  year).  At  this  part  of  the  street  are  seen 
in  the  illustration  on  the  left,  a  carrier's  horsed  trolley,  on  the  right,  a  horsed  van,  and 
approaching  in  the  centre  a  laden  horsed  van,  which  at  this  time  was  the  mode  of  traction 
for  delivering  goods  to  the  various  warehouses.  Passing  on  to  Fore  Street  we  see  Paul's 
Alley  running  down  to  Jacob's  Well  Passage,  where  is  a  builder's  yard.  Beyond  this  alley 
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is  a  large  open  yard  used  by  the  Midland  Railway  Company  for  the  storage  of  vans  and 
lorries.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  street  has  a  very  desolate  and  untidy  appearance, 
having  for  some  reason  or  other  resisted  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place  all  round. 

The  view  below  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  street  at  this  point.  A  large  warehouse  stands 
on  the  right  hand,  next  to  which  is  the  entrance  to  Bradford  Avenue,  beyond  which  are 
eight  six-floored  warehouses  and  shops  in  which  are  straw  plait  importers,  artificial  flower 
makers,  silk,  fancy  leather  goods,  hat  and  frilling  manufacturers,  wholesale  milliners,  and 
a  carpet  warehouseman.  From  Bradford  Avenue  the  Midland  Railway  Goods  Depot  is 
seen  and  in  the  distance  the  massive  square  tower  of  St.  Giles'  church,  below  which  is  the 
handsome  building  erected  in  1906-7,  on  the  site  of  the  old  gateway.  We  finish  our  itinerary 
at  the  east  corner  of  Jewin  Street,  with  the  premises  of  the  Associated  Fire  Alarm  Company. 


REDCROSS   STREET,    LOOKING   SOUTH.     1920. 


This  portion  of  the  street  is  more  clearly  shown  in  the  illustration  on  p.  177,  where  on  the  left 
is  seen  the  above-named  building  with  a  clock  over  the  doorway,  on  which  is  an  inscription 
"  I. P.  Absolutely  reliable."  A  one-horsed  four-wheeled  van  is  seen  turning  out  of  Jewin  Street. 

REDCROSS    STREET    FIRE    BRIGADE    STATION. 

This  station  was  built  in  1900  by  the  London  County  Council  and  was  opened  on  the 
23rd  February,  1901.  At  the  time  of  opening  it  was  equipped  with  horse-drawn  appliances, 
and  a  staff  of  about  twenty-five  men.  At  the  present  time  it  is  staffed  by  one  station  officer, 
five  sub-officers,  and  thirty-seven  men.  One  of  the  appliances  at  the  Station  is  a  motor 
van  carrying  a  fifty-five  foot  escape,  which  can  be  slipped  from  the  van  and  extended  by 
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hand  in  a  few  seconds.  In  addition  to  carrying  500  feet  of  hose  for  street  hydrants,  it  has 
a  tank  containing  thirty-five  gallons  of  water,  and  about  150  feet  of  tubing  on  a  reel ;  the 
water  is  pumped  out  of  the  tank  through  a  three-sixteenths  inch  nozzle  at  about  100  Ibs. 
pressure  by  means  of  a  small  pump  driven  off  the  main  engine.  Two  60  h.p.  motor  pumps 
are  also  attached  to  the  Station.  These  pumps  are  of  the  centrifugal  pattern  and  driven 
off  the  main  engine,  and  are  capable  of  delivering  650  gallons  per  minute  with  two  open 
deliveries,  or  about  350  gallons  per  minute  with  a  one  and  one-eighth  inch  nozzle  at  100  Ibs. 
pressure.  These  machines  each  carry  800  feet  of  hose,  and  normally  a  crew  of  about  six 
men.  Another  useful  appliance  termed  a  turnable  ladder  or  water  tower  is  a  special  feature 
of  the  Station.  This  is  capable  of  being  extended  to  a  height  of  about  eighty-two  feet,  and 
can  be  turned  in  any  direction  or  inclined  to  an  angle  of  thirty-five  degrees  without  upsetting. 
The  motive  power  is  derived  from  a  5  h.p.  engine  driven  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is 
carried  in  detachable  cylinders.  This  ladder  weighs  about  six  tons,  and  is  at  present  horse 
drawn,  but  a  motor  chassis  is  being  prepared  and  in  all  probability  the  horses,  which  have 
been  attached  to  the  station  for  over  ten  years,  will  be  withdrawn. 


FIRE   APPLIANCES   READY    TO   LEAVE   THE   REDCROSS  STREET  FIRE   STATION.      1020. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  description  given  of  the  fire  extinguishing  appliance,  that  the 
term  Fire  Engine  so  long  known  to  the  general  public,  has  been  discontinued,  and  the 
technical  term  "  Motor  Pump  "  substituted.  But  one  may  well  imagine  that  it  will  be  many 
a  long  year  before  we  hear  the  man  in  the  street  shouting  "here  comes  a  Motor  Pump." 

In  the  view  given  above  we  see  on  the  left  the  '  water  tower  '  drawn  by  two  grey  horses, 
next  it  and  on  the  extreme  right  '  motor  pumps,'  between  which  is  seen  the  motor  escape. 

The  Midland  Railway  Goods  Depot  occupies  a  frontage  to  the  street  of  201  feet.  Within 
its  area  is  a  warehouse  with  five  floors,  each  58  by  140  feet,  available  for  the  storage  of 
merchandise.  Rail  access  is  from  the  Metropolitan  line  at  a  point  between  Aldersgate  Street 
and  Moorgate  Street,  and  employment  is  afforded  for  a  staff  of  about  325  men  and  98  horses. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  station,  forming  a  stout  bulwark  at  the  rear  of  the  "  buffer  stops," 
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is  a  section  of  the  old  Roman  City  Wall,  about  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  at  the  south  end 
and  also  abutting  upon  Redcross  Street,  is  an  extensive  section  of  a  wall  which  formed  part 
of  the  Debtors'  Prison. 

The  station  had  a  narrow  escape  from  fire  in  1898,  the  big  Jewin  Street  conflagration 
only  being  brought  to  a  halt  immediately  opposite.  Happily,  it  escaped  all  damage  from 
air  raids,  and  was  able  successfully  to  handle  and  store  many  thousands  of  tons  of  foodstuffs 
during  the  Great  War  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  community. 

ROPEMAKER  STREET. — This  street  runs  from  Finsbury  Pavement  (now,  1921,  called 
"  Moorgate  Street  "),  to  Moor  Lane,  a  distance  of  182  yards,  but  only  the  south  side  is 
in  Cripplegate  Ward,  or  the  City.  The  street  took  its  name  from  the  rope  industry 
carried  on  in  the  district,  the  rope  walks  and  the  tenter  grounds  occupying  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  eastern  area  of  this  part  of  the  City.  There  were  several  rope  walks  in  the 
district  as  late  as  near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  Daily  Chronicle  of 
1710,  there  appears  the  following  advertisement,  which  would  seem  to  show  that  although 
then  only  an  '  Alley,'  it  was  considered  a  desirable  place  for  residential  purposes. 

In  Ropemakers  Alley  in  Lower  Moorfields  is  a  very  sweet  and  large  house  to  be  lett.  The  Drawing  Room  & 
Parlour  well  Wainscotted  to  the  Top.  A  good  Wash-house  &  Chamber  over  in  case  of  Sickness,  or  other  occasions. 
With  a  very  large  Garden,  Walled  in  &  well  Planted,  the  Walks  well  gravelled ;  The  House  stands  alone  by  itself  in 
the  midst  of  a  pleasant  garden.  'Tis  fit  for  a  gentleman  of  a  considerable  Family,  or  any  that  wants  a  large  House 
for  a  Boarding  School  or  such  occasion.  Enquire  of  Mr.  Hudson  in  the  said  Alley. 

The  death  of  one  of  Cripplegate's  most  noted  men  took  place  in  this  alley,  for  at  his 
lodgings  in  Ropemakers'  Alley,  on  April  26th,  1731,  died  Daniel  Defoe,  the  author  of  '  Robin- 
son Crusoe.' 

Hughson,  writing  in  1806,  calls  the  street  '  a  passage  on  the  west  side  of  Little  Moorfields 
leading  to  Grub  Street  (now  Milton  Street).'  There  seem  to  have  been  seven  persons 
carrying  on  business  in  1823,  for  Robson  mentions  in  his  Directory,  a  livery  stable  keeper, 
a  coach  maker,  two  veterinary  surgeons,  a  cabinet  maker,  calico  printer,  and  an  artificial 
flower  maker.  In  1840  there  were  thirteen  houses  on  the  City  side  of  the  street,  some  of 
which  were  occupied  by  cowkeepers,  livery  stables,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  a  coffee  roaster, 
and  a  rectifier.  The  total  assessment  of  these  houses  was  only  £250,  individual  amounts 
ranging  between  £14  and  £24. 

Very  little  change  occurred  for  the  next  forty  or  fifty  years,  the  assessments  remaining 
small,  viz.,  in  1886  the  fifteen  houses  were  rated  at  £375  in  all  ;  with  the  exception  of  one 
rated  at  £75  and  another  at  £35,  the  others  were  rated  as  in  1840.  It  was  not  until  1890 
that  the  street  became  of  any  importance  ;  in  this  year  we  find  it  rated  at  £1,470,  when 
there  were  nine  houses  assessed,  occupied  by  thirteen  different  firms,  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
hat,  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers,  woollen  warehousemen,  printers,  two  foreign  firms  calling 
themselves  manufacturers'  agents,  a  firm  of  builders,  a  dairy,  and  some  coffee  rooms.  In 
1908  the  value  of  property  had  greatly  increased,  the  rateable  value  of  thirteen  premises  being 
£2,692.  The  principal  ratepayers  were  a  wholesale  silk  merchant,  an  important  firm  of 
office  fitters  and  desk  manufacturers,  and  two  firms  of  general  warehousemen.  A  portion 
of  the  premises  of  the  City  of  London  College  and  the  London  County  Council  Training 
College  had  frontages  in  the  street  and  were  duly  assessed.  The  assessment  in  1914  was 
£3,873. 

SILK  STREET. — This  street  is  166  yards  from  Fore  Street,  and  runs  from  Whitecross 
Street  to  Milton  Street,  a  distance  of  116  yards,  with  an  average  width  of  twenty-three  feet. 
In  1790  it  was  a  mere  alley,  containing  seventeen  poor  houses,  rated  at  £8  each.  In 
1840  some  of  these  had  fallen  away  to  a  valuation  of  only  £4  each.  In  1851  they,  with  a 
few  others  in  the  adjoining  Chapel  Street,  were  assessed  at  £190  in  all.  The  street  remained 
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in  this  poor  condition  until  about  1874-5,  when,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Corporation, 
a  speculative  builder  who  had  become  possessed  of  houses  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  courts 
and  alleys,  widened  the  street  to  its  present  dimensions.  In  1878-9  several  fine  warehouses 
were  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  west  end  of  the  street,  and,  in  1880,  were  occupied  by  a 
firm  of  wholesale  saddlers  (who  had  been  established  in  Fore  Street  for  more  than  half  a 
century),  fancy  goods  importers,  Colonial  merchants,  shoe  mercery  manufacturers,  and  whole- 
sale perfumers.  These  were  assessed  at  about  £3,000.  In  1881-2  other  warehouses  of  a  rather 
less  imposing  character  were  built  at  the  east  end,  on  the  south  side,  and  soon  after  were 
occupied  by  fancy  goods  and  cigar  mouldings  importers,  a  German  firm  of  print  sellers,  and 
one  of  paper  collar  makers. 

At  about  this  time  Messrs.  Whitbread  increased  the  area  of  their  brewery,  on  the  south 
side,  by  building  over  White  Rose  Alley  and  other  alleys  which  had  been  in  the  residential 
occupation  of  some  of  their  workpeople.  The  frontage  of  this  building  occupies  something 
like  two-thirds  of  the  whole  length  of  the  street  running  to  the  Milton  Street  end.  It  is  of 
plain  red  brick,  unrelieved  in  any  manner,  of  considerable  height,  with  a  number  of  small 
windows,  and  has  the  same  appearance  as  the  building  shown  in  the  view  of  Milton  Street. 
These  premises  are  used  for  grain  storage.  The  whole  street  was  completed  two  or  three 
years  later  ;  the  assessment  in  1891  was  just  over  £3,000,  one  of  the  warehouses  being  rated 
at  £834.  In  1900  we  find  fifteen  firms  (most  of  whom  were  here  in  1880-2)  engaged  in  the 
trades  of  wholesale  saddlers,  Australian  merchants,  fancy  goods  importers,  fancy  stationers, 
print  sellers  and  Christmas  card  makers,  perfumers,  shoe  and  mercery  manufacturers,  whole- 
sale stationers,  lithographic  printers,  packing  case  makers,  fancy  box  manufacturers.  There 
were  two  German  firms,  and  several  agents  for  foreign  goods.  In  1914  most  of  the  trades 
named  were  still  here,  with  the  addition  of  an  imitation  fur  maker  and  ostrich  feather 
merchant.  The  assessment  in  this  year  was  £5,764. 

TENTER  STREET. — This  street  runs  from  Moorfields,  north  of  and  parallel  to  New 
Union  Street,  to  Moor  Lane,  a  distance  of  165  yards,  and  is  of  irregular  and  mostly  narrow 
width,  barely  affording  a  single  carriageway.  In  early  times  it  probably  ran  in  the  centre 
of  the  '  Tenter  '  grounds,  north  of  the  City.  The  district  is  mentioned  in  the  Corporation 
Records  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  when  we  find  that  two  '  Citizens  and  Fullers  of  London  ' 
rented  land  '  lying  between  the  foss,  between  le  Moregate  and  Creplegate  in  the  Parish  of 
St.  Giles,  wherein  lez  Teyntours  are  now  situate.'  Denton,  in  his  description  of  Cripplcgate, 
quotes  Bishop  Latimer's  third  sermon  before  Edward  VI,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  practice 
at  that  time  of  stretching  cloth  (on  tenter  hooks)  until  eighteen  yards  would  come  out 
twenty,  or  even  twenty-seven  yards.  This  dishonest  practice  may  well  have  given  rise  to 
the  expression  of  a  person  being  '  on  tenter-hooks  '  when  in  a  state  of  suspense. 

In  1791  the  name  of  the  street  was  entered  in  the  rate  books  as  Tenter  Alley  and  con- 
tained eleven  houses  of  a  very  poor  description,  the  rateable  value  being  only  £69,  some  of 
the  houses  being  rated  as  low  as  £3.  A  Mr.  Crawshay  paid  the  rate  on  all  these,  which 
amounted  to  ten  shillings  and  fourpence.  Only  two  traders  are  mentioned  in  the  directory 
of  this  time,  a  calenderer  and  packer,  and  a  hot  presser  and  calenderer.  In  1840  there  were 
twenty-five  houses,  and  in  addition  to  the  above  trades  a  veterinary  forge  now  appears,  with 
a  public  house,  The  Cripplegate  Arms,  at  No.  25.  The  rateable  value  of  the  whole  street 
was  now  just  under  £500.  In  1860  two  coach  houses  and  stables,  a  wheelwright's  engineer 
and  an  upholsterer  take  the  place  of  private  houses  ;  nearly  all  the  residents  had  left,  only 
eight  remaining.  The  same  general  conditions  prevailed  until  1890,  when  the  coach  houses 
and  the  stables  disappear,  the  street  being  occupied  by  two  printers,  a  boxmaker,  bill-poster, 
builder,  and  Messrs.  Perrott,  the  packers  and  calenderers,  successors  to  the  firm  for  a  century 
carrying  on  business  in  the  street.  In  1914  the  street  was  occupied  by  firms  carrying  on 
similar  businesses  as  in  1890.  The  rateable  value  was  then  £1,033. 
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WELL  STREET. — Running  south  from  Jewin  Street  (twenty-five  yards  from  the  west 
end  of  Fore  Street)  to  Nicholl  Square,  the  street  joins  Hamsell  Street  at  the  south  end,  a 
distance  of  120  yards  ;  it  has  a  width  of  twenty-one  feet.  It  obtained  its  name  from  a  well 
described  by  Stow  as  "  a  fair  pool  of  clear  water  near  unto  the  parsonage,  on  the  west  side 
thereof."  This  was  known  as  "  Crowders  Well." 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  street  in  any  of  the  early  Corporation  records.  It  probably 
consisted  of  small  dwelling  houses,  those  on  the  east  overlooking  what  was  known  as  the 
Green  Churchyard  of  St.  Giles  ;  those  on  the  west  having  gardens  in  the  rear.  In  1800  the 
whole  street  of  twenty-four  houses  was  assessed  at  £450  ;  St.  Giles'  vicarage,  on  the  east 
side,  at  the  Jewin  Street  end,  at  £50,  the  remainder  of  the  houses  from  £16  to  £20  each. 
Just  after  this  time  some  rebuilding  and  improvement  seems  to  have  been  carried  out,  for 
Hughson,  writing  in  1806,  described  it  as  a  '  very  handsome  street,'  and  we  find  the  assess- 
ment increased  to  nearly  £600  in  1811.  In  1817  it  still  contained  twenty-four  houses  and 
was  then  essentially  a  residential  street,  for  only  five  businesses  were  carried  on,  viz.,  an 
engraver,  printer,  stationer,  straw-hat  manufacturer,  a  silver  buckle  maker,  and  linen  and 
jean  glove  manufacturer.  In  1840  there  were  the  same  number  of  houses  and  nine  business 
firms,  the  same  as  in  1817,  and  also  a  book-clasp  maker  and  a  brass  finisher  among  the 
newcomers.  In  this  year  the  rateable  value  of  the  whole  street  was  about  £650  ;  one  house 
assessed  as  low  as  £17,  and  only  one  as  much  as  £50.  In  1860  the  majority  of  the  houses 
were  still  residential.  The  Rev.  G.  P.  Pownall,  B.A.,  and  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Branfoot,  M.A., 
who  were  Curates  in  charge  for  Archdeacon  Hales  at  St.  Giles,  were  living  in  the  street  in 
1850.  A  ladies'  school  in  the  street  had  many  scholars.  The  trades  were,  a  printer,  engraver 
on  wood,  ribbon  block  maker,  carpenter,  upholstery  trimming  manufacturer,  and  an  artificial 
florist.  The  rateable  value  was  rather  less  than  that  of  twenty  years  previously.  Between 
1860  and  1875  some  considerable  amount  of  rebuilding  on  the  sites  of  the  small  houses  took 
place,  and  in  the  latter  year  there  were  only  thirteen  houses  in  the  street,  rated  at  £1,950 
in  all,  but  five  of  the  old  houses  were  still  standing,  rated  from  £23  to  £27  respectively. 
In  the  early  eighties  the  last  of  these  small  houses  was  taken  down,  and  a  fine  range  of  five 
and  six-storied  warehouses  erected.  These  were  at  once  occupied  by  firms  carrying  on 
important  businesses  for,  in  1890,  when  the  assessment  had  risen  to  nearly  £4,000,  there 
were  twenty-three  different  firms  in  the  street,  nine  of  which  were  dealers  in  soft-goods  ; 
the  others  included  a  foreign  fancy  goods  importer,  a  straw  bonnet  manufacturer,  a  wholesale 
furrier,  and  a  feather  merchant.  The  highest  individual  assessment  was  £450,  the  lowest 
(on  the  vicarage)  £100.  No  change  took  place  in  the  old  class  of  business  or  of  the  traders 
until  the  calamitous  fire  of  1898,  which  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  warehouses  on  each  side 
of  the  street,  the  vicarage  and  a  restaurant  at  the  east  end  alone  being  partially  spared. 

By  the  end  of  1899,  twelve  warehouses  of  six  floors  had  been  erected  and  put  into  assess- 
ment, and  others  in  the  following  year.  All  of  these  were  built  as  far  as  possible  fireproof. 
On  completion,  these  houses  were  occupied  by  most  of  the  old  traders,  and,  in  addition, 
some  straw  hat,  plait  and  goods  importers,  and  general  fancy  goods  importers  and  agents, 
blouse  and  juvenile  clothing  manufacturers.  The  total  assessment  of  the  street  in  1901 
was  just  over  £4,000.  In  1914  the  same  warehouses  were  occupied  by  many  firms  carrying 
on  substantially  the  same  class  of  business  as  above  mentioned,  the  total  assessment  in 
this  year  being  about  the  same  as  in  1901. 

WHITE  STREET  now  runs  from  Moorfields  to  Moor  Lane,  a  distance  of  140  yards, 
and  is  twenty-six  feet  in  width.  Until  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was 
known  as  White's  Alley,  and  was  only  half  its  present  length,  being  one  of  the  numerous 
courts  and  alleys  which  infested  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Ward,  and  was  a  good  hiding- 
place  for  those  fleeing  from  justice.  Here  in  1820  Thistlewood,  one  of  the  Cato  Street 
conspirators,  was  arrested.  He  was  charged  with  high  treason,  found  guilty,  and  executed, 
being  the  last  to  suffer  execution  for  that  offence  in  this  country. 
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At  the  west  end  of  this  alley  stood  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  which  was  burnt  down 
by  the  '  Gordon  '  rioters  in  1780,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  disgraceful  scenes  took 
place  that  are  so  vividly  described  by  Charles  Dickens  in  '  Barnaby  Rudge.'  At  this  time 
the  fifteen  houses  in  the  street  were  assessed  at  £300,  included  in  this  amount  was  the  house 
and  chapel  just  mentioned  at  £50.  In  1801  the  Alley  was  assessed  at  £396  ;  one  house 
was  described  as  a  warehouse  and  rated  at  £100,  the  remainder  were  very  small  and 
poor.  In  1830  a  Charity  School  stood  near  White's  Court,  near  the  west  end  of  the  street, 
and  was  assessed  at  £12.  In  1840  there  were  twenty-two  inhabited  houses,  but  only  three 
traders'  names  appear,  an  engineer,  a  builder,  and  a  teapot  manufacturer.  We  find  an  assess- 
ment of  £90  on  stabling  for  fifteen  horses  and  seven  coach  standings.  The  White  Swan 
public  house  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  street.  A  few  yards  from  the  east  end  of  the 
street  (on  the  north  side),  the  City  of  London  National  School  carried  on  its  work,  standing 
on  a  considerable  area,  and  was  rated  at  £50,  which  was  paid  by  Mr.  Alderman  Gibbs,  of 
Walbrook  Ward,  one  of  the  trustees. 

In  1850  there  were  twenty-two  houses,  one,  a  house  and  distillery,  being  assessed  at 
£115,  and  the  others  at  £25  and  under.  A  few  years  later  these  houses  were  assessed  at  a 
total  of  £663.  In  1860  the  tradesmen  were  builders,  a  plumber,  a  harness  smith,  coach 
smith,  bridle-cutter,  brush  and  mop  manufacturer,  horn  manufacturer,  carman,  several 
livery  stables,  and  a  distiller.  The  total  assessment  of  the  street  was  then  £808.  One 
warehouse  was  valued  at  £180.  There  was  no  firm  in  the  drapery  business,  and  no  agents 
or  foreigners.  In  1870  we  find  the  same  entry  in  the  rate  books  of  'stabling  for  horses  and 
coach  standings  '  as  in  1840,  the  whole  still  rated  at  £90.  The  National  School  was 
assessed  to  the  Rev.  Marsham  at  £70.  Several  small  warehouses  were  built  in  1881,  when 
the  assessment  of  the  street  had  risen  to  £1,778,  but  there  were  still  many  poor  houses  and 
low-class  coffee  shops,  the  resort  of  undesirable  characters.  The  National  School  was  taken 
down  soon  after  1880,  and  large  warehouses  erected  on  the  site.  In  1890  there  were  four 
houses  in  White's  Mews  rated  at  £192,  £42,  £34  and  £26  respectively.  Soon  after  this 
time  a  considerable  improvement  was  made  in  the  street,  many  of  the  old  houses  being 
rebuilt,  and  so  the  assessment  rose  in  1891  to  nearly  £2,250  on  twenty-one  houses.  There 
were  now  sixteen  firms  carrying  on  business  ;  of  these  two  were  in  the  soft-goods  trade, 
four  printers  and  machine  rulers,  a  leather  merchant,  a  wholesale  druggist,  carpet  planner, 
shoemaker,  and  a  jobmaster.  No  foreign  names  appear  in  the  directories.  The  City  of 
London  College  rated  at  £334  (and  which  was  enlarged  westward  a  few  years  later)  had 
just  been  built  near  the  west  end  of  the  street,  as  also  had  the  fine  block  of  buildings  at  the 
extreme  eastern  end.  The  erection  of  the  building  known  as  Cusack's  College,  and  of 
some  adjoining  buildings  on  the  east  side,  was  completed  in  1895.  By  the  end  of  1900  the 
whole  of  the  street  had  been  rebuilt,  and  the  assessment  raised  to  £3,450  ;  one  house  was 
assessed  at  £750,  another  at  £500,  and  several  over  £200.  The  old-established  jobmaster 
disappeared,  and  a  wholesale  saddler,  a  portmanteau  and  trunk  maker,  and  a  shipping 
packer,  had  taken  his  place. 

At  the  present  day  the  street  is  of  some  importance.  Passing  down  from  Moorfields 
we  see,  on  the  right,  several  handsome  buildings  of  five  or  six  floors,  occupied  by  fine  art 
publishers,  sewing  machine,  golf  requisite  manufacturers,  and  a  Horticultural  Company. 
Near  the  east  corner  of  North  Street,  which  runs  northward  into  Chiswell  Street,  are  the 
premises  of  the  London  County  Council's  Moorfields  Training  College,  and  opposite  on 
the  west,  the  spacious  and  important  building  in  which  is  carried  on  the  work  of  the  City 
of  London  College,  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  a  separate  chapter  of  this  book.  On 
the  same  side  at  the  west  end  of  the  street,  facing  Moor  Lane,  is  a  very  fine  building  occupied 
by  leather  bag  manufacturers.  Returning  on  the  south  side,  we  see  the  large  premises  of 
Messrs.  Perrott  &  Perrott,  packers,  which  run  through  to  Tenter  Street.  This  firm  has 
been  established  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  for  about  a  century.  Another  old- 
established  firm,  that  of  wholesale  saddlers,  occupies  the  adjoining  premises,  followed  by 
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important  firms  of  printers,  some  dining  rooms,  and  the  White  Swan  public  house,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  a  large  and  handsome  building  which  has  its  main  entrance 
in  Moorfields.  In  1914  the  total  assessment  was  £3,585. 

WHITECROSS  STREET.— That  portion  of  this  street  in  the  Ward  runs  from  near 
the  western  end  of  Fore  Street  (east  of,  and  approximately  parallel  with  Redcross  Street), 
to  within  a  few  yards  of  Beech  Lane,  a  distance  of  about  235  yards,  and  has  an  average 
width  of  thirty-six  feet.  A  portion  of  Whitbread's  Brewery  on  the  east  side,  and  a  house 
opposite  on  the  west,  are  in  the  borough  of  Finsbury.  The  street  continues  as  far  as  Old 
Street,  and  until  quite  recent  times  was  termed  '  Upper  '  Whitecross  Street. 

It  took  its  name,  like  Redcross  Street,  from  a  religious  foundation — -the  Priory  of  the 
Holy  Trinity — which  possessed  a  house  in  the  street  distinguished  by  a  white  cross,  the  badge 
of  the  Foundation.  Stow1  says  :— 

In  White  crosse  streete  King  Henry  the  fift  builded  one  fayre  house,  and  founded  there  a  brotherhoode  of  Saint 
Giles  .  .  .  But  the  said  Brotherhoode  was  suppressed  by  Henry  the  8  ;  since  which  time  Sir  John  Gresham,  mayor, 
purchased  the  landes  and  gave  parte  thereof  to  the  maintenance  of  a  free  schoole,  which  he  had  founded  at  Holt,  a 
market  town  in  Norfolke. 

This  street  extended  over  Beech  Street  as  far  as  Old  or  Eald  Street,  where  there  was  erected 
a  cross. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  references  to  the  street  in  the  Rusting  Rolls  : — 

1 285. — Houses  in  Wytecroychestrate.  1 309. — Houses  in  Whitecrouchestrate  without  Creplegate.  1 344. — Certain 
shops  in  Whitecrouchestrete  near  Bechelane.  1348. — Tenements  in  la  Whitecrouchestret.  1349- — Tenements  in 
Whitecrouchestrete  in  the  parish  of  S.  Giles  the  Abbot  without  Crepelgate.  1349. — Tenements  in  Whitcrouchestrate 
without  Crepulgate  situate  opposite  the  hostel  of  the  Abbot  of  Ramseye.  1362. — Tenements  in  la  Whitecrouchestret. 
1423. — A  tenement  called  le  Peyntedhouse  in  Whitecrouchestret.  1467. — Messuages  in  Whitecrouchestrete.  1519. 
Le  White  Rose  in  Whitecros  Street.  1561. — Le  New  Alley  in  White  Cross  Street.  1567. — Le  Crosse  Keis  in 
Whitecross  Street. 

In  1720  Strype2    wrote  as  follows  :— 

In  this  street  was  a  white  cross  and  near  it  was  built  an  arch  of  stone  under  which  ran  a  course  of  water  down 
to  the  Moor  called  now  Moorfields.  Which  being  too  narrow  for  the  free  course  of  the  Water,  and  so  an  annoyance 
to  the  inhabitants,  the  twelve  men  presented  it  at  an  Inquisition  of  the  Kings  Justices  3  Ed.  I  [1275].  And  they 
presented  the  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  and  the  Prior  of  St  Trinity ;  whose  predecessors,  six  years  past,  had  built  [as  the 
Inquisition  ran]  a  certain  stone  Arch  at  Whyte  Croyse  .  .  which  arch  the  foresaid  Abbot  and  Prior,  and  their  successors, 
ought  to  maintain  and  repair  ....  Hereupon  it  was  commanded  the  Sheriffs,  to  distrain  the  said  Abbot  and 
Convent  to  mend  the  arch. 

We  can  find  no  further  mention  of  the  street  until  Maitland3   tells  us  in  1756 

That  it  is  a  Place  well  built  and  inhabited  ;  it  begins  in  Forestreet,  and  runs  Northward  into  Old  Street,  which 
is  of  a  great  Length.  But  the  Part  within  the  Ward  goes  but  a  little  beyond  Beech-lane,  where  the  City  Posts  are 
set  up,  as  they  are  in  Grub-street,  and  in  Golden-lane,  being  the  Circuits  of  the  Freedom.  The  Street  is  inhabited 
by  considerable  traders  and  dealers  in  various  branches. 

In  1800  the  assessment  of  that  part  of  the  street  within  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  was  about 
£1,320,  being  of  much  the  same  value  as  Redcross  Street  and  Grub  Street  respectively, 
both  like  Whitecross  Street  running  from  Fore  Street  northwards,  and  are  of  about  the 
same  length.  In  this  year  the  portion  of  Whitbread's  brewery  within  the  Ward  was  assessed 
at  £120  ;  Calverts'  Crown  Brewhouse  at  £41,  and  the  Greenyard  at  £120.  About  this  time 
a  number  of  private  houses  were  assessed  as  low  as  £6  each.  In  1806  Hughson4  wrote  that 

Whitecross  Street  in  the  City  liberty  is  a  good  street,  and  has  among  its  buildings  the  Peacock  Brewhouse,  the 
Green  Yard,  where  strayed  cattle  &c.  are  pounded,  and  where  the  Lord  Mayor's  state  coach  is  kept.  Adjoining  are 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham' s  Almshouses  which  were  built  here  in  place  of  those  which  formerly  stood  in  Broad  Street,  and 
were  pulled  down  with  Gresham  College,  to  build  on  the  site  the  Excise  Office. 

In  1810  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.,  was  assessed  for  part  of  a  brewery  at  £128,  Calverts' 
Brewery  being  assessed  at  £170.  Soon  after  this  time  a  number  of  old  houses  at  the  south 
end,  on  the  west  side,  were  taken  down,  and  the  site,  together  with  that  of  some  narrow 

(i)    1603,  p.  303.  (2)    Bk.  3,  p.  88.  (3)    p.  907.  (4)    v.  3,  p.  316. 
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courts  and  alleys  behind  these  houses,  was  covered  by  the  Whitecross  Street  Debtors'  Prison. 
Information  as  to  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  street  up  to  1820  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  "  Trades  in  the  Ward." 

In  1821  the  total  assessment  was  about  £1,500,  and  nearly  every  house  was  residential, 
but  by  1840  several  rough  businesses  were  in  full  operation,  such  as  a  cooper,  brass  founder, 
coffee  roaster,  leather  bucket  manufacturer,  and  a  manufacturing  chemists.  Some  buildings 
called  the  Gloucester  Warehouses,  at  No.  33,  were  occupied  by  five  separate  firms  of  carriers. 
Although  but  little  rebuilding  had  taken  place,  the  value  of  the  property  in  the  street  had 
considerably  increased,  viz.,  to  £2,300.  The  Whitecross  Street  prison  and  a  portion  of 
Messrs.  Whitbread's  brewery  were  assessed  at  nearly  a  third  of  the  amount  of  the  whole 
street.  A  forge  and  shop  was  valued  at  £25  ;  a  cowhouse  and  shed  £14  ;  lodging  rooms 
£10  ;  and  a  house,  yard,  and  stables  £45.  Many  houses  were  valued  as  low  as  £12.  From 
the  time  of  the  building  of  the  prison  in  1815  to  its  demolition  in  1871,  that  portion  of  it  in 
Whitecross  Street  was  assessed  at  £370,  and  a  smaller  portion  in  Redcross  Street  at  £260. 
During  the  next  twenty  years  the  majority  of  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  street  retained 
much  of  their  poor  character  and  similar  trades  were  carried  on  as  described  above.  In 
1860  the  assessment  of  thirty-three  houses  was  £1,270.  At  this  time  there  was  a  Bowling 
Alley  near  Messrs.  Whitbread's  at  the  north  end  of  the  street.  A  small  and  ancient  square 
(May  Square)  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  street  at  the  north  end,  and  consisted  of  fifteen 
small  houses,  which  in  1860  were  rated  at  £82  in  all.  These  continued  in  the  same  poor 
condition  and  rating  until  their  demolition  in  1887-8.  The  site  belonged  to  the  Joint  Estates 
of  St.  Giles  and  St.  Luke,  the  trustees  of  which  wished  to  let  it,  but  in  consequence  of  dis- 
agreements with  the  Charity  Commissioners  as  to  its  value,  it  remained  vacant  until  1899, 
when  it  was  let  to  Alabaster,  Passmore  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  the  well-known  printers,  who  erected 
a  handsome  building  upon  it. 

During  the  sixties  the  Metropolitan  Railway  was  constructed  across  the  street,  on  its 
way  to  Moorfields,  involving  the  demolition  of  a  great  many  poor  houses.  In  1870  the 
assessment  of  the  street  had  risen  to  just  over  £3,500,  and  a  gradual  rebuilding  took  place 
of  a  superior  class  of  business  premises.  The  old  residents  in  the  street  had  by  this  time  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  although  some  still  lived  in  the  surrounding  courts  and  alleys,  thus 
qualifying  themselves  for  some  of  the  parish  charities.  In  1875  a  great  variety  of  trades 
was  carried  on,  such  as  hop  and  oil  merchants,  packing  case  and  box  makers,  tinplate  workers, 
waste  paper  dealers,  coffee  roasters,  boot  and  shoe  makers,  bridle  cutters  and  smiths,  gas 
fitters,  and  wholesale  druggists  ;  there  were  a  few  retail  shops,  such  as  chandlers,  dairymen, 
oil  and  colourmen,  etc.  In  addition  to  Whitbread's  brewery,  there  were  the  Peacock  (close 
to  the  site  of  the  old  brewery  of  that  name),  and  Queen's  Head  public  houses.  The  Beehive 
Great  Northern  Railway  goods  yard  and  the  Greenyard  occupied  a  considerable  amount 
of  space  on  the  east  side  of  the  south  end  of  the  street.  The  Cripplegate  Savings  Bank, 
on  the  west  side  near  Fore  Street,  was  doing  a  considerable  amount  of  useful  business  for 
the  remaining  poor  residents  and  shopkeepers  of  the  Ward.  In  this  year  the  assessment 
of  the  whole  street  was  nearly  £4,000,  the  highest  assessment  on  any  premises  being  on 
Messrs.  Whitbread's  Brewery.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  were  rated  at  a  considerable 
amount,  as  were  also  the  Chartered  and  the  Great  Central  Gas  Companies  (nearly  £1,000 
between  them).  There  were  still  several  houses  rated  under  £50.  In  1885  there  were  only 
thirty-five  houses  in  the  street,  a  large  portion  of  it  now  being  occupied  by  the  Midland 
Railway  goods  offices  on  the  west  side  at  the  south  end,  and  Whitbread's  Brewery  (which 
had  recently  been  enlarged)  on  the  east  side  of  the  north  end. 

Amongst  the  trades  at  this  time  were  rope  manufacturers,  wholesale  saddlers,  shoe 
mercers,  packing-case  makers,  gas  fitters,  carmen,  hardware  merchants,  and  a  temperance 
hotel.  The  nearest  trades  to  that  of  soft -goods  were  tie  makers,  makers  of  artificial  flowers, 
and  straw  hat  and  bonnet  shape  manufacturers.  In  1900  the  assessment  of  the  street  had 
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risen  to  over  £15,000,  of  which  amount  Whitbread's  brewery  was  assessed  at  nearly  one- 
sixth.  There  were  twelve  warehouses  assessed  at  over  £200.  The  Midland  Railway  goods 
depot's  offices,  although  having  a  large  and  imposing  frontage  to  the  street,  were  until  1908 
assessed  as  in  Redcross  Street.  From  1900  to  1914  a  few  old  warehouses  were  rebuilt  and 
some  general  improvements  made,  with  the  result  that  the  total  assessment  was  raised  to 
£21,468,  in  which  was  included  the  assessments  on  the  Midland  Railway  and  Gas  and  Water 
undertakings.  In  the  various  warehouses  forty-two  firms  carried  on  business,  the  principal 
being  a  wholesale  saddler,  hardware  and  timber  merchant,  rope  and  twine  manufacturers, 
the  printers  already  referred  to,  fancy  hat  and  bonnet  makers,  brace  manufacturers,  and 
leather  merchants.  The  textile  trade  is  scarcely  represented,  except  by  a  few  manufacturers' 
agents. 

The  entrance  from  Fore  Street  at  the  present  day  has  a  handsome  appearance,  as  is 
shown  in  the  print  below.     It  has  a  broad  carriageway,  flanked  by  substantial  stone  buildings, 


WHITECROSS   STREET,   FORE   STREET   END.      1920. 

the  ground  floors  of  both  corners  being  occupied  by  branches  of  two  important  banks,  that 
on  the  right  by  Lloyds  Bank,  and  that  on  the  left  by  the  National  Provincial  and  Union 
Bank  of  England. 

Passing  down  the  east  or  right-hand  side  of  the  street  we  see  the  goods  depot  (having 
a  large  yard  in  the  rear  leading  to  the  Beehive  yard  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway),  the 
arched  entrance  to  which  is  seen  in  the  above  illustration.  The  Peacock  public  house  comes 
next,  then  the  Beehive  public  house,  and  an  old-established  packing-case  makers,  followed 
by  the  City  Greenyard  (sixty  yards  from  Fore  Street) ,  an  account  of  which  is  given  elsewhere 
in  this  book.  Just  beyond  the  Greenyard  is  the  Metropolitan  Railway  bridge,  on  which 
stand  several  good  warehouses,  occupied  by  an  Australian  merchant,  blouse  and  ladies' 
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shirt  makers,  leather  manufacturers  and  others.  After  passing  the  end  of  Chapel  Street 
on  the  east  and  Silk  Street  on  the  west  we  see  two  substantial  warehouses,  occupied  by 
old-established  firms  of  saddlers  and  rope  and  twine  manufacturers,  and  the  western  side 
of  Whitbread's  Brewery  (only  a  portion  of  which,  however,  is  in  the  Ward).  The  chimney 
shafts  of  the  brewery  are  seen  in  the  view  on  p.  188. 

Returning,  on  the  way  to  Fore  Street,  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  Beech  Lane,  are  the  well-built  premises  of  Messrs.  Bassingham,  gas  and  electric 
engineers.  This  building  took  the  place  about  1875  of  the  one  described  as  in  Beech  Lane 
in  1850 ;  next  to  it  is  the  printing  establishment  of  Alabaster,  Passmore  &  Sons,  three  five- 
floored  buildings  follow,  occupied  by  a  carrier,  the  Queen's  Head  public  house,  and  some 
dining-rooms  with  offices  in  the  upper  floors.  Paper  Street,  cut  through  several  courts 
and  alleys  in  1889,  intersects  here,  and  runs  into  Redcross  Street.  Beyond  Paper  Street 


WHITECROSS   STREET,    LOOKING   TOWARDS  FORE   STREET.     1920. 

are  three  large  warehouses  occupied  by  toy  importers,  belt  manufacturers,  box  machine 
makers  and  several  manufacturers'  agents,  then  an  extensive  timber  yard  (Burton's),  next 
a  carman's  premises,  and  beyond  these  the  handsome  extensive  frontage  (250  feet)  of  the 
offices  of  the  Midland  Railway  goods  depot,  which  are  seen  towering  above  the  surrounding 
buildings  in  the  above  print  ;  then  comes  an  ugly  piece  of  unoccupied  ground,  followed 
by  the  eastern  frontage  of  the  bank  before  mentioned.  Houses  on  the  south  side  of  Fore 
Street  are  seen  in  the  distance.  The  warehouses  on  the  left  forefront  in  the  print  are  those 
built  over  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  A  single  horse  cartage  van  of  the  period  stands 
opposite  these. 
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COURTS    AND    ALLEYS. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Strype  and  Maitland's  descriptions  of  courts  and  alleys,  when 
dealing  with  those  in  the  Inner  Ward.  The  notes  then  made  equally  apply  to  the  information 
and  description  they  give'concerning  those  in  the  Outer  Ward.  The  latter  says  1: — 

In  this  street  [Fore  Street]  are  a  great  many  courts  and  alleys  :  Little  Cock  alley,  ordinary.  Great  Cock  alley, 
or  yard,  a  large  place,  indifferently  built,  and  has  a  passage  into  Whitecross  street.  Grasshopper  alley,  long,  narrow, 
and  ordinary.  White-hart  inn,  good  chiefly  for  livery  stables.  Three  Dagger  court,  both  ordinary  and  meanly 
inhabited.  Black-horse  alley,  long,  but  mean.  Unicorn  alley,  long  and  ordinary.  Betwixt  this  and  Black-horse 
alley  is  an  ordinary  court,  only  for  the  parish  alms  people.  Red-hart  court,  handsome,  with  new  built  houses,  and  a 
free-stone  pavement,  well  inhabited.  Day's  court,  indifferent  good  :  opposite  to  this  court  are  two  long  carpenters'  or 
timber  yards.  Founders  court,  but  ordinary.  Red-bull  court,  good.  .  .  .  Maul's  court,  a  handsome  neat  place,  with 
garden-plats  before  the  houses  (about  the  east  end  of  Fore  Street  into  Moorfields).  On  the  south  side  of  Fore  Street 
near  the  Green  Yard  is  Cradle  Court  and  Moor  court.  Out  of  Little  Moorfields  or  Back  street  are  several  courts  and 
alleys — Crown  court,  Hind  alley  and  Half-moon  alley,  long  and  narrow  and  but  indifferently  built,  as  are  most  of  the 
other  alleys  ;  Vine  court,  Angel  alley,  Hartshorn  alley,  Half-moon  alley,  Butlers  alley  and  Gun  alley,  which  falls  into 
Sugar  Loaf  Court  and  so  into  Moor  lane. 

The  other  courts,  etc.,  Maitland2  mentions  in  the  same  district  are  :  Oystershell,  Seven 
Star,  Maidenhead  and  Ram's  Head  Courts,  and  White's,  Ropemakers'  and  Cock  Alleys  and 
Car  Yard.  He  says  Ropemakers'  Alley  has  several  Garden  Houses,  which  are  well  built 
and  inhabited,  and  that  in  and  about  Moor  Lane  are  :— 

Rams-head  court,  but  ordinary,  taken  up  by  carmen  for  stabling  for  their  horses.  Sugar-loaf  court,  long  and 
ordinary,  has  a  passage  into  Gun  alley,  and  so  into  Little  Moorfields.  Seven-star  court,  mean.  Sugar-loaf  alley, 
small  and  ordinary.  Butler's  alley  leads  into  Moorfields.  Car-yard,  a  large  place  for  stabling.  Cock  alley,  small 
and  mean.  Vine  court  and  Maiden-head  court,  both  of  which  have  been  new  built,  with  good  houses,  having  each  a 
passage  into  Little  Moorfields  through  Half-moon  alley.  Grub  street  is  sufficiently  pestered  with  courts  and  alleys — 
Honeysuckle,  Fleur-de-Lis,  Flying-horse,  Oakley,  Cross  Keys,  Paviors,  and  Robin-hood  courts,  and  Half-moon,  Sun 
and  Great  Bell  alleys. 

In  Whitecross  street  (or  in  the  neighbourhood)  are  Anabaptists,  Three  Leg,  King's  Head,  Cross  Keys,  Castle, 
Cradle  and  Kedcross  courts  and  Half-moon,  Horseshoe,  Bowling  and  Three  Leg  alleys,  and  Ferns  yard,  a  place  only 
for  refining  lead.  Haberdashers  square  is  made  out  of  two  old  courts,  viz.,  Robin  Hood  and  Paviors. 

In  the  Redcross  Street  district.  Cocks  Head,  Vine,  Black  Raven,  Crown,  Sun,  Kings  Head,  Three  Pigeon,  Blue 
Boars  Head,  Fox  and  Crown,  Fig  Tree,  Red  Lion,  Axe  Inn,  Cockpit,  Glovers  Hall  and  Cradle  courts,  this  last  falling 
into  Bowling  alley  and  so  into  Whitecross  Street.  The  alleys  were  Crowder's  Well,  Plough,  Paul,  Bear  and  Ragged 
Staff,  Frying  Pan,  Redcross,  this  last  very  long  somewhat  narrow  with  pretty  good  houses,  to  many  of  which  are 
gardens. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Courts,  Alleys,  Yards  and  Squares,  etc.,  appearing  in  the 
rate  books  of  1771  :— 

REDCROSS  STREET  PRECINCT  :  Courts,  Bull,  Black  Raven,  Catherine  Wheel,  Church, 
Crown,  Denmark,  Fig  Tree,  Garter,  Six  Gardens,  Smith's,  Three  Herring,  Three  Tuns. 
Alleys,  Bell,  Crowder  Well,  Frying  Pan,  Goldsmiths',  Hart,  Paul's,  Plough,  Sun  ;  Collier's 
Rents,  Ship  Yard,  Nixon  Square. 

WHITECROSS  STREET  PRECINCT  :  Courts,  Artichoke,  Baptist's  Head,  Castle,  Cradle, 
Dissell,  Glovers'  Hall,  Half  Moon,  King's  Head,  Tyger.  Alleys,  Bowling,  Baptist's  Head, 
Castle,  Cock,  Red  Rose,  White  Rose;  King's  Arm  Yard,  Haberdasher  Square,  May  Square. 

FORE  STREET  PRECINCT  :  Courts,  Bartholomew,  Green  Lettice,  Half  Moon,  Three 
Daggers,  Three  Mariners,  Rose.  Alleys,  Cock,  Grass  Hopper. 

GRUB  STREET  PRECINCT  :  Courts,  Angel,  Christopher,  Cross  Keys,  Crow,  Bell,  Butterfly, 
Flying  Horse,  Green  Arbor,  Hanover,  Hartshorn,  Higgs',  Honeysuckle,  Pump,  Reynolds', 
Round,  Starr,  Vine.  Alleys,  Butler's,  Gun,  Half  Moon,  Ram's  Head,  Ropemakers',  Sun, 
Welch  Harp  ;  Carr  Square,  Union  Buildings. 

The  above  lists  show  forty-four  courts,  twenty-three  alleys,  and  several  squares  ; 
most  of  the  houses  therein  were  of  the  poorest  character,  very  few  of  them  being  rated  at 
more  than  £5  a  year. 

(i)  1755.  v.  2,  p.  906.  (2)  1755,  v.  2,  p.  907. 
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In  1820  some  of  the  above  names  had  disappeared  or  appeared  possibly  under  new 
names,  but  others  had  also  taken  their  place.  The  new  names  are  : — 

REDCROSS  STREET  PRECINCT  :  Courts,  Britannia,  Charlotte,  Cradle,  Little  Alfred, 
Willis.  Alleys,  Catherine  Wheel,  Plough  ;  Trafalgar  Place,  Jacob's  Passage. 

WHITECROSS  STREET  PRECINCT  :  Courts,  Three  Leg,  White  Rose.  Alleys  Half  Moon  • 
St.  Helen's  Place,  Cross  Key  Yard,  Long  Walk. 

FORE  STREET  PRECINCT  :    Courts,  Bartholomew's,  New.      Alleys,  None. 

GRUB  STREET  PRECINCT  (additional)  :  Courts,  Maidenhead,  New,  Phillips',  White's  ; 
Moon  Square,  Sweedon's  Passage.  There  were  at  this  time  forty-five  courts  and 
fourteen  alleys. 

In  1860  a  few  more  of  the  old  names  had  fallen  out,  but  seven  new  ones  now  appear 
in  the  rate  books  :  Crow,  Green  Dragon,  Foundry,  King's  Horse,  Rose,  Smith's,  and  Turk's 
Courts,  but  no  new  alleys.  Several  other  names  appear  :  Adelaide  Place,  Angel  Place, 
Braime's  Buildings,  Drapers'  Rents,  Ebenezer  Place,  St.  Helen's  Place,  Long  Walk  and 
Redcross  Passage.  Some  of  these  probably  took  the  place  of  the  courts  and  alleys  whose 
names  had  disappeared  from  the  rate  books.  In  1870  in  addition  to  the  above  we  find  the 
names  of  Jackson's  Buildings,  King's  Arms  Yard,  Richards'  Buildings,  and  Three  Tun  Square. 
There  were  now  thirty-two  courts  and  seven  alleys  and  thirteen  other  places  other  than 
streets.  By  this  time  the  Metropolitan  Railway  in  the  course  of  its  construction 
had  completed  the  clearance  on  its  route  through  the  Ward  of  many  of  the  courts 
and  alleys.  In  1881  we  find  only  nineteen  courts  and  two  alleys  and  six  of  the  other 
public  places  left.  From  this  time  onward  many  of  these  places  were  either  widened  or 
demolished  and  new  streets  constructed,  so  that  by  the  year  1890  there  were  only  twelve 
courts  and  two  alleys. 

In  1900  only  Foundry,  Glovers'  Hall,  Harp,  Hart,  Hanover,  King's  Head,  Sun,  Three 
Herring  and  White's  Courts  were  left.  At  the  present  day  only  Glovers'  Hall,  Hanover, 
Hart's,  and  Three  Herring  Courts  are  in  existence,  neither  of  which  contain  any  inhabited 
houses.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  old  courts  was  Garter  Court,  built  by 
Wriothesley,  Garter  King  at  Arms,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This  stood  on  the  north  side 
of  Barbican,  near  Golden  Lane.  In  1778  it  was  occupied  by  several  small  houses  rated  at 
only  £34  in  all.  After  this  time  some  rebuilding  seems  to  have  taken  place,  for  in  1840  we 
find  sixteen  houses  rated  at  £250,  but  in  1875  these  were  in  such  a  poor  condition  that  they 
had  to  be  demolished  and  the  site  merged  into  adjoining  property. 


WIDENINGS    OF    STREETS. 

The  chief  streets  at  the  present  day  in  the  Outer  Ward,  viz.,  Redcross  Street,  Whitecross 
Street,  Fore  Street,  and  Barbican,  were  depicted  in  the  earliest  maps  we  can  obtain  as  of 
fairly  good  widths,  especially  the  two  first-named.  Most  of  the  streets  being  formed  in 
early  times,  and  without  the  city  wall,  were  of  a  comparatively  small  value.  Agas' 
Map  of  c.  1570  shows  that  open  areas  surrounded  the  above-named  streets,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  population  of  the  City  burst  its  boundaries  after  the  Great  Fire  that  new  streets 
were  formed.  These  were  all  narrow  and  congested  and  mostly  unfit  for  any  vehicular 
traffic,  as  they  remained  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Many  others 
were  mere  courts  and  alleys.  It  was  not  until  the  Metropolitan  Railway  was  formed  through 
the  Ward  (1864-68)  that  the  Corporation  seriously  took  in  hand  the  work  of  assisting  private 
owners  in  widening  and  generally  improving  these  narrow  streets,  and  making  them  suitable 
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for  general  traffic.  The  first  improvement  of  this  kind  in  the  Ward  was  in  1858,  when 
several  houses  were  acquired,  and  the  ground  thrown  into  the  public  way  on  the  east  side 
of  Aldermanbury  Postern  and  London  Wall.  In  1866  a  similar  improvement  on  the  west 
side  was  carried  out,  and  in  the  latter  year  Paul's  Alley  in  Redcross  Street  was  considerably 
widened.  In  1870  the  frontage  of  the  houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  southern  end  of  Milton 
Street  was  thrown  back,  making  a  long-needed  better  entrance  into  Fore  Street.  In  the 
same  year  eleven  houses  in  Reynold's  Court  (which  ran  between  and  divided  Moor  Lane 
from  Ropemaker  Street),  were  acquired  and  a  roadway  made  continuing  Moor  Lane  into 
Type  Street,  Finsbury,  direct  access  to  which  had  hitherto  been  impossible  from  Cripplegate. 
In  1873  a  small  railed-in  area  before  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Moor  Lane,  was  thrown 
into  the  public  way,  at  the  same  time  assistance  was  given  to  a  speculative  builder  in  making 
a  single  carriageway  through  an  old,  court-like  street  (Chapel  Street)  into  Whitecross  Street, 
and  in  converting  Silk  Street  from  a  narrow  alley  into  a  street  containing  a  full  double 
carriageway.  In  1878  several  small  alterations  in  the  way  of  rounding  off  corners  were 
made  in  Jewin  Street,  thus  improving  the  entrance  to  the  side  streets. 

In  1883  four  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  of  the  vicarage  ground  in  Well  Street  were 
acquired  and  thrown  into  the  carriageway.  In  the  same  year  the  east  side  of  Moor  Lane 
(opposite  the  Police  Station)  was  widened,  and  also  the  west  corner  of  Milton  Street,  com- 
pleting a  very  necessary  improvement  of  the  entrance  of  these  streets  into  Fore  Street,  which 
had  now  become  a  busy  street  with  much  vehicular  traffic.  The  year  1884  saw  several 
important  improvements  carried  out.  Fourteen  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Fore  Street, 
between  Cripplegate  Buildings  and  some  old  ones  dating  back  to  1775  (opposite  Milton  Street) 
were  taken  down  and  the  frontage  considerably  set  back.  At  the  same  time  the  east  corner 
of  Whitecross  Street  and  Fore  Street  was  well  rounded  off.  A  street  was  also  made  thirty 
feet  in  width,  through  what  had  hitherto  been  known  as  Butler's  Alley,  which  ran  from  Moor 
Lane  into  Milton  Street.  In  the  same  year  (1884)  some  land  was  acquired  to  widen  Moor 
Lane  by  the  south  side  of  the  railway  bridge,  leading  into  Honeysuckle  Square. 

In  1886  the  west  corner  of  Fore  Street  and  Aldermanbury  Postern  and  the  open  railed 
areas  of  three  houses  adjoining  in  the  Postern  were  acquired  and  the  frontages  set  back. 
In  Falcon  Square  at  the  west  corner  of  Silver  Street  a  rounding  off  was  made.  In  1887 
the  north  side  of  Fore  Street  was  set  back  from  the  corner  of  Moorfields  to  Maidenhead 
Court  (a  court  that  ran  into  Fore  Street),  which  was  made  considerably  wider  for  a  proposed 
entrance  to  the  Metropolitan  Railway  station  on  its  south  frontage  ;  this  entrance,  however, 
was  never  made  and  the  site  is  now  known  as  Fore  Street  Avenue.  This  opening  was 
followed  by  the  widening  of  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  to  Moor  Lane  from  Fore  Street. 
In  the  same  year  the  open  basement  areas  of  three  houses  on  the  west  side  of  New  Basinghall 
Street  were  acquired  and  thrown  into  the  public  way.  In  1892  the  City  authorities  pur- 
chased two  houses  in  Whitecross  Street  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  new  street  into  Redcross 
Street,  which  when  made  was  called  Paper  Street.  In  1893  on  the  proposed  rebuilding  of 
three  houses  on  the  north  side  at  the  east  end  of  Jewin  Street  a  few  feet  were  acquired  and 
thrown  into  the  footway. 

Near  the  end  of  the  century  a  few  more  small  improvements  were  effected,  such  as 
rounding  off  acute  angles  of  the  corners  of  streets  and  some  slight  setting  back  of  frontages, 
as  warehouses  were  being  rebuilt,  but  since  that  time  nothing  further  in  the  way  of 
widening  streets  has  been  attempted  ;  so  it  will  be  seen  in  this  respect  that,  like  the 
Inner  Ward,  the  outer  one  has  on  the  whole  received  but  a  small  amount  of  attention 
from  the  City  authorities. 
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RATEABLE    VALUE. 

IT  is  stated  elsewhere  in  this  book  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  the  Without  Ward 
was  inhabited  by  many  noblemen  and  country  gentlemen,  who  made  it  their  town 
home,  and  there  were  also  many  well-to-do  people  engaged  in  various  professions  and 
businesses  in  the  City  residing  here.  In  consequence,  the  Ward  paid  a  considerable  amount 
both  to  imperial  and  city  revenues.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III  it  was  the  eleventh  on  the 
list  of  the  amount  mentioned  as  paid  by  the  different  Wards.  There  seems  to  be  no  means 
of  obtaining  more  than  vague  information  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  Ward  until  about  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  entries  in  the  early  parish  rate  books  being  entered 
in  such  a  disjointed  and  uncertain  manner,  and  so  we  make  a  commencement  in  the  year 
1771  (the  earliest  books  in  existence  of  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers),  when  the  total 
assessment  was  £18,378. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures  how  steadily  the  value  of  the  houses  in  the  Ward 
has  increased  during  the  last  century  and  a  half.  The  amount  of  the  assessments  are  as 
follows  : — 1771,  £18,378  ;  1790,  £17,986  ;  1800,  £18,924  ;  1810,  £26,874  ;  1820,  £27,723  ; 
1830,  £3i,754 :  1840,  £33,094  I  1850,  £37,088  ;  1860,  £39,803  ;  1870,  £51,358  ;  1880, 
£109,288  ;  1890,  £157,319  ;  1900,  £188,991  ;  1910,  £239,301  ;  1920,  £237,256. 

As  will  be  noted  a  large  increase  occurred  after  the  year  1860  ;  this  was  caused  by  the 
demolition  of  many  old  and  lowly-assessed  houses,  in  the  making  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  through  the  Ward,  and  the  erection  of  substantial  warehouses  on  the  railway's 
surplus  land.  Further  large  increases  took  place  between  1870  and  1890.  During  this 
period  the  demand  for  space  for  building  in  the  limited  area  of  the  Inner  Ward  was  very 
great  in  consequence  of  the  great  expansion  in  the  prevailing  trade  ;  many  large  firms  built 
factories  and  warehouses  on  the  sites  of  poor  and  mean  dwelling-houses  in  the  Outer  Ward, 
necessarily  increasing  its  rateable  value.  Gradual  increases  took  place  during  the  next  few 
years,  totalling  £186,401  in  1897.  Then  occurred  the  great  fire  of  December,  1898, 
when  nearly  one  hundred  large  warehouses  were  burnt  to  the  ground  or  severely  damaged, 
throwing  them  out  of  assessment  to  the  amount  of  about  £20,000  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  Handsome  and  more  capacious  buildings  were  erected  on  the  site  of  the  devastated 
area,  and  the  rateable  value  greatly  increased,  and  ten  years  after  the  fire  it  had  risen  to 
£238,376.  The  Great  War  caused  a  stoppage  of  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  assessments. 

Included  in  above  amounts  of  assessments  on  houses  were  the  sites  in  the  churches, 
chapels,  and  open  spaces,  which  in  1850  were  rated  at  2d.  per  square  yard.  The  different  areas 
in  square  yards  were  as  follows :  Churches — St.  Giles,  1,064;  St.  Bartholomew,  709.  Chapels — 
Wesleyan,  in  Jewin  Street,  505;  Welsh,  Jewin  Crescent,  420;  Barbican,  352;  Cradle  Court, 
139;  Old  Scots,  London  Wall,  330 ;  Loriners' Hall  Meeting,  249 ;  City  Chapel,  431.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above-named  buildings,  the  Debtors'  Prison  in  Whitecross  Street  occupied  5,400; 
the  Burial  Ground  in  Golden  Lane,  1,413  ;  and  St.  Giles'  Churchyard,  3,479. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  commencement  was  made  in  assessing  various 
public  undertakings  such  as  water  and  gas  companies,  and  later  on  telegraphs,  telephones, 
and  hydraulic  power  companies,  and  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following,  a  gradually  increasing 
amount  of  money  has  been  paid  by  these  undertakings,  and  so  indirectly  relieving  the  burden 
of  taxation  of  the  householder.  In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  a  much  larger  amount 
(practically  50  per  cent,  more)  has  been  collected  in  the  Outer  Ward  (figures  of  which  are 
given  below)  than  in  the  Inner  Ward,  in  consequence  of  the  pipes,  etc.,  passing  through  a 
greater  length  of  street  in  the  former  ward.  The  following  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
amounts  paid  and  of  the  assessments  at  various  periods  in  the  Outer  Ward,  and  also  the 
changes  of  the  titles  of  the  various  undertakings.  In  1851  the  New  River  Company  were 
assessed  for  their  "  pipes,  mains,  service  pipes  and  other  apparatus,"  and  paid  £55  145.  6d.; 
the  Chartered  Gas  Company  and  the  Great  Central  Gas  Company,  for  their  "  pipes,"  etc., 
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£63  each.  In  1871  the  Postmaster-General  paid  £4  for  "  wires."  In  1876  the  New  River  Com- 
pany paid  £80  for  their  pipes,  etc.  The  assessments  on  the  following  undertakings  in  1880 
were  as  follows:  The  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  £4,371 ;  the  New  River  Company,  £1,917; 
the  National  Telephone  Company,  £221;  the  London  Hydraulic  Power  Company,  £196;  and 
the  City  of  London  Electric  Supply  Company,  £212.  In  1886  the  National  Telephone  Com- 
pany were  assessed  for  their  "  wires,  posts  and  other  apparatus,"  at  £100  ;  the  London  and 
Globe  United  Telephone  Company  at  £100  ;  and  the  Post  Office  Telegraph  Service,  £300. 

In  1900  the  assessments  were  as  follows  :  The  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  £4,371  ; 
the  New  River  Company,  £2,492  ;  the  United  Telephone  Company,  £221  ;  the  Hydraulic 
Power  Company,  £340  ;  and  the  City  of  London  Electric  Lighting  Company,  £212.  In 
1904  the  Charing  Cross  and  Strand  Electric  Lighting  Company's  assessment  was  £1,119.  In 
1908  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  were  assessed  at  £3,460  ;  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board  (which  had  just  taken  over  the  New  River  Company),  £2,947  ;  the  London  Hydraulic 
Power  Company,  £303  ;  the  City  of  London  Electric  Supply  Company,  £355  ;  and  the 
Charing  Cross,  West  End  and  City  Electric  Supply  Company,  £2,180. 

In  1914  the  assessments  were  as  follows  :  The  City  of  London  Electric  Lighting  Company, 
£407  ;  the  Charing  Cross  and  West  End  and  City  Electricity  Supply  Company,  £2,411  ;  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board,  £2,338  ;  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  £2,975.  In  this 
year  the  Midland  Railway  Company  were  assessed  for  their  goods  station  in  Whitecross 

Street  at  £10,500. 

NUMBER    OF    HOUSES. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  maps  of  the  City  published  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  that  the  Outer  Ward  contained  a  very  large  number  of  houses. 
Stow  states  that  in  1603  there  were  1,800  householders.  In  1771  the  number  of  houses 
assessed  was  1,550.  Of  the  four  precincts  into  which  the  Ward  was  divided,  Redcross  Street 
was  at  all  times  the  most  populous  and  well-to-do  ;  Grub  Street  followed  both  in  number  of 
assessments  and  values  ;  Whitecross  Street  next  in  number  ;  and  Fore  Street  in  proportion 
to  its  numbers  was  the  wealthiest.  The  following  figures  will  give  particulars  of  these  numbers 
and  values.  In  1771,  of  the  1,550  houses  on  the  rate  books,  only  about  thirty  were  assessed 
at  £50  or  over  ;  the  great  majority  were  under  £10  and  many  of  these  as  low  as  £3,  and  the 
annual  amount  to  be  collected  6d.  A  house  assessed  at  £20  paid  35.  4^.  per  annum  in  1791. 

Kearsley's  "  London  Register,"  of  1787,  gives  the  number  of  houses  in  that  year  as 
1,946,  of  which  there  were  the  following  numbers  in  the  several  Precincts,  viz.  :  Redcross 
Street,  717  ;  Whitecross  Street,  366  ;  Fore  Street,  279  ;  Grub  (Milton)  Street,  584.  In 
1820  the  number  of  houses  assessed  were,  in  the  Precinct  of  Redcross  Street,  636  ;  White- 
cross  Street,  266  ;  Fore  Street,  152  ;  and  Grub  Street,  547,  or  1,601  in  all.  Of  the  houses 
assessed  in  this  year  at  £50  and  over,  there  were  twenty-one  in  Redcross  Street,  four  in 
Whitecross  Street,  twenty-four  in  Fore  Street,  and  nine  in  Grub  Street  precincts,  so  that  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  were  only  fifty-eight  assessments  of  £50  and  over  out  of  a  total  of 
1,601.  In  this  year  only  twenty  houses  were  returned  as  empty. 

The  Imperial  Census  gives  a  return  of  the  numbers  of  inhabited,  uninhabited  houses, 
and  those  building,  from  1841  to  1901,  as  follows  : — 

Year.  Houses  Inhabited.  Uninhabited.  Building. 

1841  ..  1,558  ..  ioo  ..  i 

1851  ..  1,556  ..  75  ..  6 

1861  ..  1,478  ..  86  ..  8 

1871  . .  1,027  • •  2°5  •  •  3 

1881  ..  483  ..  357  ..  17 

1891  ..  279  ..  557 
1901 
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POPULATION. 

ONLY  comparatively  vague  estimates  can  be  made  as  to  the  numbers  of  people  residing 
in  the  Ward  until  after  the  ancient  parish  of  St.  Giles  was  divided  (1743),  as 
the  numbers  for  both  the  Freedom  (the  Ward)  and  the  Lordship  (the  present 
parish  of  St.  Luke)  were  usually  given  together  in  contemporary  publications.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Ward  must  have  been  well  populated,  for  Maitland 
informs  us  that  in  1588,  when  the  danger  of  invasion  from  Spain  was  imminent,  the  Lords 
of  the  Privy  Council  sent  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  praying  him  to  raise  10,000  men,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  in  readiness  with  convenient  armour,  furniture  and  other  necessaries. 
Of  this  number,  Cripplegate  (Within  and  Without)  raised  925  men,  the  second  largest  number 
of  all  the  Wards  ;  Farringdon  Ward  Without  raising  1,264  men.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
how  the  Cripplegate  men  were  armed — there  were  278  with  shot  or  fire  arms,  222  with 
corslets  and  pikes,  55  with  corslets  and  bills,  in  with  callivers,  74  with  bows,  148  with 
pikes,  and  47  with  bills. 

In  1595  a  return  was  made  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  "  Poor  Householders,"  the  whole 
Ward  returning  its  number  as  466,  in  this  case  being  third  on  the  list,  Bishopsgate  having 
477,  and  Farringdon  Without  831.  The  earliest  reliable  return  of  the  numbers  of  those 
residing  in  the  whole  W^ard  was  that  made  to  the  Privy  Council  by  the  Lord  Mayor  in  1631, 
which  gives  the  number  at  6,445.  Smythies,  the  well  known  Curate  and  Preacher  at 
St.  Giles',  estimated  the  number  in  1685  at  30,000,  but  this  number  included  those  living  in 
both  the  Freedom  and  Lordship.  The  great  increase  on  the  return  of  1631  was  no  doubt 
largely  due  to  the  effect  of  the  Great  Fire,  which  caused  large  numbers  of  those  previously 
living  within  the  City's  walls  to  set  up  new  homes  in  Cripplegate  Without.  The  number 
given  in  the  Parish  Clerk's  Survey  as  residing  in  the  Freedom  part  of  the  parish  (the 
Ward)  in  1743  was  8,000.  Malcolm,  writing  in  1803,  says  in  this  parish  (St.  Giles')  in 
1800  there  were  3,118  families,  5,496  males,  5,950  females,  total  number  of  persons 
11,446.  From  this  date  the  Imperial  Census  gives  the  following  number  of  persons  living 
in  the  Ward  : — 1811,  11,704  ;  1821,  13,038  ;  1831,  13,134  ;  1841,  13,255  ;  1851,  14,361  ; 
1861,  13,498  ;  1871,  8,894  ;  1881,  3,863  ;  1885,  2,500  ;  1891,  2,090  ;  1896,  1,380  ;  1901, 
1,052  ;  1911,  652  ;  1921,  466. 

As  with  the  Inner  Ward  no  Government  census  of  the  day  population  has  been  taken, 
but  that  taken  in  1881  by  the  Corporation  gives  the  number  of  the  people  employed  in  the 
Ward  during  the  day  time  as  15,962  ;  a  similar  census  taken  in  1891  gives  the  number  as 
21,575.  There  was  no  census  taken  in  1901,  but  upon  one  taken  by  the  Corporation  in 
1911,  a  very  full  and  amplified  report  was  delivered  to  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  which 
is  well  worth  studying,  giving  as  it  does  information  respecting  the  various  trades  in  the 
whole  of  the  City  (some  400  and  more),  the  number  of  people  employed  in  each  trade,  which 
vary  from  38,249  printers,  publishers  and  stationers,  35,000  drapery  and  allied  trades,  to 
I  turtle  importer  (Messrs.  Ring  &  Brymer).  Of  the  35,000  persons  employed  in  the  drapery 
trade,  Cripplegate  employs  6,000,  a  larger  number  than  any  other  individual  Ward.  This 
census  shows  that  the  persons  employed  or  resident  in  the  Ward  Without  was  23,525  (of 
whom  1,444  were  principals),  an  increase  of  1,950  on  the  census  of  1891. 

The  last  census  returns  show  that  at  the  present  day  only  three  houses  are 
entirely  residential,  viz.,  the  Vicarage  in  Well  Street,  and  two  small  houses 
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(Nos.  10  and  17,  Whitecross  Street)  in  which  n  persons  in  all  live.  There  are  only  ten 
houses  tenanted  by  persons  living  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  premises  on  which  they  carry 
on  their  business. 

In  the  thirty  'flats'  in  'Moor  Lane  Chambers'  ninety-five  men,  women  and  children 
sleep,  and  in  the  Police  and  Fire  Brigade  Stations  120  men.  There  are  usually  about  140 
young  men  resident  on  the  premises  of  the  Fore  Street  Warehouse  Company  in  Fore  Street 
and  in  those  of  Messrs.  Morley  in  Brackley  Street. 

We  now  give  an  account  of  Precincts  and  Precinct  Meetings,  often  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  and  follow  by  a  description  of  the  various  public  buildings  that  have  stood 
or  still  stand  in  both  the  Inner  and  Outer  Wards. 


PRECINCTS    AND    PRECINCT    MEETINGS. 

AS  will  have  been  noticed,   the  word    precinct    is  frequently  used    in  this  book  in 
connection  with  ward  and  parish  affairs.      It  is,  therefore,  thought  that  a  descrip- 
tion  of    a   precinct  and    a   precinct    meeting    and   its   objects  will   be    acceptable 
to   the   reader. 

A  precinct  is  described  in  Murray's  New  English  Dictionary  of  1909  as  "  a  district 
defined  for  purposes  of  government  or  representation  ;  a  district  over  which  a  person  or 
body  has  jurisdiction  ;  a  province  ;  also,  a  division  of  a  city,  town  or  parish  (prae  and 
cingere  to  gird)."  Probably  the  precinct  was  originally  a  purely  ecclesiastical  district  and 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  those  in  charge  of  a  religious  edifice,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that, 
as  municipal  life  grew,  civic  authorities  took  the  opportunity  of  carrying  on  some  part  of 
their  work  within  such  ecclesiastical  boundaries,  so  that  a  precinct  had  probably  an  early 
connection  with  municipal  life.  At  all  events  it  is  clear  from  the  parish  rate  books  that 
many  of  the  precincts  in  the  City  took  their  names  from  the  church  of  the  parish  in  which 
they  were  situated.  These  books  show  that  most  of  the  City  parishes  were  divided  into 
two  or  more  precincts,  which  divisions  were  known  under  different  appellations,  e.g., 
upper  and  lower  precincts  ;  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  division  ;  north  or  south,  or 
under  the  name  of  some  particular  street. 

The  chief  officials  of  a  parish  precinct  were  the  churchwardens  of  the  church  which 
gave  its  name  to  that  precinct,  and  the  overseers  of  the  poor.  The  collectors  of  the  rates 
levied  by  the  parish  for  the  use  of  the  poor  were  originally  appointed  by  these  officials, 
who  afterwards  had  the  duty  cast  upon  them  of  superintending  the  collecting  of  rates  levied 
by  the  City  of  London  authorities  (the  Commissioners  of  Sewers)  for  the  paving,  lighting 
and  sanitary  work  of  the  City.  This  collecting  was  done  in  precincts  until  the  year  1839, 
when  the  practice  of  collecting  rates  therein  was  discontinued.  From  this  time  onward 
they  were  collected  for  these  purposes  from  a  ward  as  a  whole  ;  parishes,  however,  still 
continued  to  collect  rates  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

The  Union  of  Parishes  Act,  which  was  promoted  by  the  Corporation,  came  into  operation 
in  1908,  under  which  all  municipal  rates  are  collected  by  that  body  from  the  City  as  a  whole. 
The  only  rates  now  collected  in  parishes  are  church  rates  in  lieu  of  tithes. 

We  will  now  take  up  an  account  of  precincts  and  precinct  meetings  in  the  wards  of 
the  City.  The  authorities  from  which  the  following  information  is  derived  are  (i)  The  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  Municipal  Corporations  of  England 
and  Wales,  1837  ;  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer  to  shortly  as  the  "  Report  of  1837."  (2)  A 
Report  made  to  the  vestry  of  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  by  the  Vestry  Clerk 
(Mr.  F.  G.  Fitch),  dated  3rd  April,  1902,  which  we  shall  call  "  Mr.  Fitch's  Report."  In 
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the  Report  of  1837  'li  is  stated  that  "  Most  of  the  Wards  (in  the  City)  are  subdivided  into 
districts  called  Precincts,  and  have  existed  as  far  back  as  the  records  of  some  of  the  wards 
can  be  traced.  In  some  wards  they  have  been  recently  discontinued  ;  in  others,  though 
nominally  retained,  they  exist  for  very  few  practical  purposes."  The  numbers  of  the 
precincts  contained  within  the  twenty-five  wards  of  the  City  are  given  in  the  Report  as  one 
hundred  and  eighty  ;  these  varied  from  one  in  Bassishaw  to  sixteen  in  Farringdon  Within. 
Lime  Street  Ward  had  none. 

As  to  when  the  practice  of  holding  precinct  meetings  commenced,  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  a  date.  In  the  year  1740,  according  to  Mr.  Fitch's  Report,  one  was  held  by  that 
name  in  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  and  in  the  Guildhall  Library  are  preserved  precinct 
minute  books  of  St.  Peter,  West  Cheap,  beginning  1625,  and  St.  Olave,  Silver  Street,  1683. 
But  the  City's  records  yield  an  earlier  date  still,  for  in  1585  John  Montague  presented  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  a  Manuscript  Book  containing  proposals  for  the  proper  ordering  of  the 
watch  on  the  nights  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Peter.  He  suggested  raising  the  men 
by  calling  upon  each  of  the  precincts  of  22  wards  for  six  men  each,  thus  making  a  "watch" 
of  1,200  men — 

Whereas  the  cittie  of  London  is  devided  into  26  wards,  so  be  the  said  wardes  devided  into  242  presinkes  out 
of  22  of  the  said  wardes  whiche  contain  200  presinkes  are  to  be  apoynted  the  nomber  of  1,200  footmenne  whiche 
wille  demaunde  of  eache  of  the  said  presinks  sixe  menne  as  in  this  table  here  unnder  aperethe. 

He  gives  the  following  division.  Tower : — 12  precincts  ;  Algate  6 ;  Langbourn  12  ; 
Billingsgate  n;  Limestreet  4;  Bishopsgate  7;  Broadstreet  10 ;  Bridge  Within  15  ;  Cornhill 
4;  Walbrook  7;  Dowgate  8;  Vintry  9;  Bassishaw  2;  Colmanstreet  4;  Cheap  n ; 
Queenhithe  9  ;  Breadstreet  13  ;  Castlebaynard  10  ;  Cordwainer  8  ;  Aldersgate  8  ;  Cripplegate 
13,  and  Farringdon  Within  17. 

In  considering  these  precinct  meetings  the  distinction  between  them  and  wardmotes 
should  be  well  borne  in  mind.  Thus  at  the  former,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  precinct  were 
entitled  to  vote,  whereas  at  the  latter,  the  right  was  limited  to  the  electors  named  in  the 
ward  list.  The  precinct  meeting  was,  in  fact,  a  preliminary  to  the  wardmote,  having  as 
its  object,  the  nomination,  not  the  election,  of  the  officers  for  the  precinct  (Common  Coun- 
cilmen,  etc.).  This  nomination  was  not  binding  on  the  voters  at  the  wardmote,  although,  says 
the  1837  Report,  "  this  choice  generally  operates  as  a  nomination  more  or  less  peremptory 
at  the  subsequent  wardmote  ;  there  are,  however,  scarcely  two  wards  in  which  the  manage- 
ment of  the  wardmote  is  the  same."  Mr.  Fitch  says  "  I  cannot  find  that  the  holding  of 
such  a  meeting  is  necessary  to  the  valid  appointment  of  the  Common  Councilmen,  and  it 
appears  to  have  always  been  held  as  a  convenient  arrangement  for  the  parishioners  to  meet 
and  consider  who  they  should  nominate  and  appoint  at  the  succeeding  wardmote." 

In  regard  to  the  procedure  adopted  in  calling  and  holding  the  meetings,  there  was 
evidently  no  comprehensive  uniformity  of  system.  It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  obtain 
any  information  in  this  connection  other  than  that  contained  in  the  Report  of  1837  and  that 
by  Mr.  Fitch,  which  is  unfortunately  not  very  copious.  But  from  these  documents  it  is 
clear  that  procedure  varied,  not  only  from  ward  to  ward,  but  at  least  in  one  case  from 
precinct  to  precinct  at  the  same  ward.  Thus  in  the  Report  of  1837  we  are  told  that  in 
"  Cripplegate  Within,  Meetings  are  summoned,  some  by  the  Beadle,  some  by  the  Vestry 
Clerks  ;  whereas  in  Cripplegate  Without  meetings  are  summoned  by  the  Beadle."  But 
in  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  according  to  Mr.  Fitch,  "  meetings  were  summoned  by  the 
Churchwarden,  not  by  the  Alderman  or  Ward  Clerk.  "  In  Farringdon  Within,  says  the 
1837  Report,  "  the  meetings  are  summoned  by  the  Ward  Clerk,  and  here  it  maybe  mentioned 
that  in  the  precincts  of  the  latter  ward,  according  to  the  Report,  "  it  was  the  custom  to  hold 
previous  meetings,  before  meetings  summoned  by  the  Vestry  Clerk,  which  consisted  of  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  and  those  who  had  served  parish  offices.  At  these  previous 
meetings  the  list  of  ward  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  made  out  from  the  parish  books. 
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It  may  also  be  noted  that  in  this  ward  the  Common  Councilmen  used  to  provide  supper 
for  the  precinct  meetings,  and  that  they  were  very  well  attended  then  ;  this  has  been  dis- 
continued for  some  time."  One  of  the  precincts  in  this  ward  (St.  Augustine)  though 
containing  only  seven  houses,  was  required  to  make  its  return  of  officers,  like  the  others, 
but  in  this  case  it  seems  that  the  inhabitants  were  all  allowed  to  nominate  from  the  ward 
at  large.  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  procedure  is  further  instanced  in  the  matter  of  the 
attendance  of  the  Ward  Clerk,  and  in  that  of  selecting  a  chairman  at  the  meeting.  "  In 
Cripplegate  Within,"  states  the  Report  of  1837,  "  tne  Ward  Clerk  does  not  attend  any  of 
the  precinct  meetings.  No  note  is  added  as  to  who  is  expected  to  preside  in  Cripplegate 
Without,  but  the  Ward  Clerk  attends  them  all.  In  this  ward  the  senior  Common  Councilman 
presides  at  each  precinct  meeting."  In  Farringdon  Within,  in  the  two  Christchurch 
precincts,  St.  Ewen  and  St.  Sepulchre,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  churchwarden  to  preside 
until  the  Common  Councilman  has  been  named,  on  which  he  takes  the  chair  for  the  remainder 
of  the  business. 

There  was  one  respect  in  which  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  there  was  uniformity  of  procedure 
in  the  different  wards.  Evidently  from  reasons  of  convenience,  each  ward  would  be  led  to 
hold  all  its  precinct  meetings  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  place  in  the  ward,  but  with 
due  care  to  keep  the  meetings  separate.  The  following  extract  in  reference  to  Farringdon 
Within  from  the  1837  Report  throws  light  on  this  point  :  "It  has  happened  that  a  precinct 
meeting  has  consisted  only  of  the  mover  and  seconder,  besides  the  Churchwarden,  whilst 
the  room  was  full  of  inhabitants  of  the  ward,  who  came  to  attend  some  of  the  other  meetings, 
but  were  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  that."  As  has  been  noted  in  an  early  extract  from 
the  1837  Report,  the  precinct  was  falling  into  disuse  about  that  time,  and  therefore  the 
meetings  likewise.  The  report  says,  "  The  four  precincts  in  Walbrook  had  not  then  met 
for  twenty  years.  In  Cordwainer  the  precinct  was  scarcely  used  for  any  practical  purpose, 
Cornhill  was  just  abolished.  Dowgate  scarcely  used,  Langbourne,  some  precinct  meetings, 
but  not  considered  of  the  slightest  consequence." 

Most  of  the  other  wards  soon  after  this  time  discontinued  holding  precinct  meetings. 
Some  few  wards,  however,  seem  to  have  regularly  held  meetings  up  to  the  year  1913.  These 
were  Aldersgate,  Bishopsgate,  Castle  Baynard,  Cripplegate  Within,  Farringdon  Within 
and  Without ;  but  in  1914,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  an  Act  of  Parliament  came 
into  operation  by  which  no  elections  could  be  held,  consequently  precinct  meetings  fell 
into  abeyance.  In  1919,  the  war  being  over,  these  meetings  were  resumed  in  the  above- 
named  wards,  and  nominations  were  duly  received  from  them  and  accepted  by  the  presiding 
Alderman  at  the  wardmotes  on  St.  Thomas'  Day.  In  particular,  we  may  mention  that 
a  meeting  representing  the  whole  of  the  old  nine  precincts  of  Cripplegate  Within  was  held 
in  this  year,  and  the  nominations  duly  returned  at  the  wardmote. 

In  1920  several  of  the  precincts  in  the  above-named  wards  held  meetings,  but  this  post- 
war revival  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  operation  of  an  Act  of  Common  Council  of  December 
2nd,  1920.  The  Act  does  not  specifically  mention  precinct  meetings,  but  clearly  renders 
the  holding  of  them  useless,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  clauses  in  the  Act  : — 

"2.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  every  Candidate  for  election  to  the  Office 
of  Common  Councilman  of  this  City  and  possessing  the  required  qualifications  shall  not 
less  than  seven  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  holding  of  the  Wardmote  be  nominated 
in  writing  by  two  Electors  of  the  Ward  as  Proposer  and  Seconder,  whose  names  must  be 
on  the  Ward  List  then  in  force  for  Elections  in  such  Ward." 

"4.  No  person  who  has  not  been  nominated  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  described  shall 
be  eligible  for  election  as  a  Common  Councilman  of  this  City  and  the  election  of  any  such 
person  shall  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  be  absolutely  void  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  whatsoever  any  Act  Custom  Usage  or  Regulation  to  the  contrary  in  anywise 
notwithstanding. ' ' 
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Thus  the  year  1920  is  noteworthy  in  connection  with  precinct  meetings  as  being  the 
last  in  which  any  were  held  in  the  City  of  London. 

In  the  Report  of  1837  we  find  the  following  mention  of  the  Inner  and  Outer  Wards  of 
Cripplegate  :  "  In  Cripplegate  Within,  there  are  nine  precincts— St.  Lawrence,  part  of  the 
parish  ;  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  the  whole  of  the  parish  ;  St.  Peter  Westcheap,  a  small  part  of 
the  parish  ;  St.  Michael,  the  whole  parish  ;  St.  John  Zachary,  part  of  the  parish  ;  St.  Alban, 
the  whole  parish  ;  St.  Olave,  part  of  the  parish  ;  St.  Alphage,  the  whole  parish  ;  and  St. 
Mary,  Aldermanbury,  the  whole  parish."  Of  the  Precinct  Meetings  of  this  Ward,  it  is 
stated  that  "  There  are  separate  Meetings  in  each  Precinct,  at  which  Common  Councilman, 
Constable  and  Collector  are  returned."  The  nine  precincts  nominated  eight  members  to 
the  wardmote,  the  seven  largest  precincts  nominating  one  member  each,  leaving  the 
remaining  member  to  be  nominated  by  the  two  smaller  precincts. 

Until  the  year  1826  the  Outer  Ward  sent  only  four  representatives  to  the  Common 
Council,  one  member  being  nominated  to  the  wardmote  by  each  of  the  four  precincts.  In 
that  year,  after  considerable  pressure  from  the  inhabitants,  the  Common  Council  granted 
the  Ward  four  additional  members.  The  Report  of  1837  states  that  "  Cripplegate  Without 
is  divided  into  four  precincts,  viz.,  Redcross  Street,  Whitecross  Street,  Fore  Street  and 
Grub  Street  (now  Milton  Street).  Two  Common  Councilmen,  four  Constables,  and  two 
Collectors  were  nominated  from  each  of  the  four  precincts." 

The  last  remaining  connection  of  the  Precincts  with  the  Outer  Ward  was  when  at  Easter 
in  each  year  it  became  desirable  for  parishioners  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  (which  is  conter- 
minous with  the  Ward),  to  be  nominated  to  serve  as  sidesmen  in  the  parish  church,  two 
parishioners  being  nominated  from  each  of  the  precincts,  from  whom  the  Vestry  selected  one 
from  each  to  serve  for  the  following  year.  This  was  discontinued  about  the  year  1896. 

It  will  have  been  noted  that  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Within  had  a  larger  number  of 
Precincts  than  any  other  of  the  Wards.  It  is  therefore  thought  it  may  be  interesting  to 
give  the  names  and  positions  of  the  sixteen  precincts  ;  so  we  again  quote  from  the  Report 
of  1837:  "The  Precincts  and  their  boundaries  are  as  follows: — St.  Peter's,  part  of  St.  Peter's 
parish ;  St.  Matthew's,  part  of  St.  Matthew's ;  Goldsmiths'  Row,  part  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Vedast,  Foster  Lane  ;  Saddlers'  Hall  and  Gutter  Lane,  also  part  of  St.  Vedast ;  St.  Augustine, 
consisting  of  seven  houses  only,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Augustine  ;  St.  Michael  le  Querne,  North, 
and  St.  Michael  le  Querne,  South,  comprising  the  whole  parish  of  St.  Michael  ;  St.  Faith, 
Paternoster  Row,  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Faith  ;  St.  Faith,  Paul's  Churchyard,  part  of 
the  same  parish  and  one  or  two  houses  in  St.  Gregory's  parish  ;  St.  Martin,  Ludgate,  Christ- 
church,  First,  Christchurch,  Second,  part  of  St.  Martin's  parish  ;  St.  Ewen,  St.  Sepulchre, 
part  of  the  parish  of  Christchurch  ;  Monkwell,  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  Silver  Street  ; 
St.  Ann,  Blackfriars,  consisting  of  the  whole  parish  of  St.  Ann." 

Blackfriars  is  about  one-third  of  the  whole  ward,  and  the  origin  of  its  not  being  required 
to  nominate  Inquest  men  appears  to  have  been  that  it  was  not  included  in  the  liberties  of 
the  City,  until  united  to  it  by  Charter  of  James  I.  It  was  not  represented  in  the  Common 
Council  until  1736,  when,  by  Act  of  Common  Council  "two  additional  Common  Councilmen 
were  allowed  to  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Within,  expressly  for  Blackfriars." 

In  1806  the  ward  was  divided,  by  act  of  Common  Council,  into  two  districts,  North 
and  South.  The  North  side  comprises  the  precincts  of  St.  Peter,  Saddlers'  Hall  and  Gutter 
Lane,  St.  Michael  le  Querne  North,  St.  Faith,  Paternoster  Row,  Christchurch,  First  and 
Second,  St.  Ewen,  St.  Sepulchre  and  Monkwell.  The  South  ;  the  precincts  of  St.  Matthew, 
Goldsmiths'  Row,  St.  Augustin,  St.  Michael  le  Quern  South,  St.  Faith,  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, St.  Martin,  Ludgate,  North  and  South,  St.  Ann,  Blackfriars. 

Eight  Common  Councilmen  for  the  North  Side,  and  nine  for  the  South. 

In  1840  by  an  Act  of  Common  Council  the  number  of  Common  Councilmen  was  reduced 
to  fourteen,  seven  for  the  north  and  south  side. 
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ANCIENT   BUILDINGS. 

MONG    the    ancient    buildings    in    the    Ward,    but    of    which   no    illustration    has 
ever   been   available   for   reproduction,  is 

THE    ELSING    SPITAL. 

This  Hospital,  or  Spital,  stood  upon  a  considerable  amount  of  ground,  extending  from 
Aldermanbury  to  Philip  Lane,  and  fronting  the  City  Wall.  The  church  of  St.  Alphage 
stood  until  recently  on  a  small  portion  of  the  original  site.  Upon  the  larger  portion 
Sion  College  was  built  and  remained  until  its  removal  to  the  Victoria  Embankment 
in  1886. 

In  Reading's  Catalogue  of  Sion  College,  under  the  heading  of  "  The  ancient  and  present 
state  of  Sion-College,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alphage,  London,  1724,"  is  the  following  : — 

That  there  was  anciently  a  House  of  Nuns,  where  Sion-College  now  stands,  is  affirmed  by  Stow,  who  adds,  that 
this  house  being  in  great  decay,  William  Elsyng,  Mercer,  Anno  Chr.  1329,  in  the  third  year  of  Edward  III,  began, 
in  place  thereof,  the  foundation  of  an  Hospital  for  sustentation  of  one  hundred  blind  men  [Maitland  says,  "  blind 
persons  of  both  sexes,  blind,  paralytic  and  disabled  Priests  to  be  preferred,"]  and  Elsing's  Will  mentions  nothing  of 
paralytic  and  disabled  Priests.  Towards  the  erection  whereof,  he  gave  his  two  Houses  in  the  parishes  of  S.  Alphage 
and  our  Blessed  Lady  in  Aldermanbury.  This  house  was  after  called  a  Priory,  or  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  ; 
founded  anno  1332,  by  William  Elsyng,  for  Canons  Regular  ;  the  said  founder  himself  being  the  first  Prior  thereof. 

Newcourt1  says:— 

By  the  charter  of  foundation  of  this  Hospital,  bearing  date  i  June  1331,  it  appears  .  .  .  that  it  was  founded, 
not  only  by  the  King's  license,  but  also  by  the  consent  of  ...  the  Bishop  of  London  and  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  Paul's,  who  being  patrons  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury,  did  with  the  good-will,  authority,  and 
consent  of  the  said  Bishop,  appropriate  the  same  to  the  said  Hospital  ;  but  so,  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  should 
ever  after  have  the  right  of  patronage  in  both.  .  .  .  This  Hospital,  at  first,  consisted  of  a  Gustos  or  Rector,  and  four 
Secular  Priests  .  .  .  but  afterwards,  viz.,  Nov.  1340,  the  founder,  with  the  consent  of  the  said  Dean  and  chapter, 
obtain' d  of  ...  the  Bishop  of  London,  licence  to  change  the  said  Secular-Priests  into  Canons-Regular  of  the  Order 
of  S.  Augustin,  and  to  be  govern' d  by  a  Prior  .  .  .  and  was  called  the  Priory  of  Elsyng  Spital. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  will  of  William  Elsyng,  by  which  he  provides  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Hospital  :— 

William  de  Elsingg,  mercer,  bequeaths  to  Robert  his  son  a  tenement  with  shops  and  garden  in  the  parish  of 
S.  Botolph  without  Aldrichesgate;  and  divers  rents  in  the  parish  of  S.  Laurence  in  the  Jewry.  All  his  tenements 
and  rents  in  the  parishes  of  S.  Alphege  and  S.  Mary  de  Aldermanburi,  together  with  the  appropriation  of  the  said 
church  of  S.  Mary,  in  which  tenements  he  had  already  commenced  to  build  an  almshouse  of  stone  and  a  church,  he 
devises  for  the  maintenance  of  a  hospital  for  the  poor,  blind  and  indigent  of  both  sexes,  under  the  direction  of  a  prior 
and  convent :  and  he  wills  that  no  one  else  soever,  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  except  the  said  prior  and  convent  and  the 
testator's  executors  after  named,  shall  intermeddle  in  the  said  house  or  hospital.  And  whereas  the  wants  of  the 
poor  are  too  many  for  his  means  to  completely  satisfy,  he  leaves  to  the  said  prior,  &c.  tenements,  shops,  rents  &c. 
in  the  parishes  of  (here  follow  the  names  of  nine  parishes)  and  elsewhere,  so  that  the  said  prior  and  convent  for  the 
time  being  maintain  chantries  for  the  souls  of  Robert  le  Fruyter,  Ralph  de  Holbech  and  Sir  Geoffrey  de  Holbech, 
William  de  Carleton,  Bartholomew  de  Castello,  William  de  Gayton  and  others. 

Notification  of  the  King's  license  in  Mortmain  for  the  above  devises  had  been  obtained  ;  and  also  of  the  assent 
of  Sir  Ralph  (de  Stratford)  Bishop  of  London,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  S.  Paul's  and  other  parties  interested,  to 
the  canons  in  the  said  hospital  being  placed  under  the  rule  and  order  of  S.  Augustine,  with  the  habit  of  canons  regular 
of  the  same  order,  and  to  their  number  being  five  at  the  least.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  S.  Paul's  appointed  patrons 
of  the  said  Hospital,  and  to  act  as  Wardens  during  a  vacancy.  His  executors  to  be  guardians  of  the  said  hospital 
and  of  all  the  above  tenements  and  rents,  until  a  prior  and  canons  shall  have  been  duly  elected  and  constituted. 
Dated  in  the  hospital  aforesaid,  Monday  next  before  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  V.  Mary.  (25  March)  A.D.  1348. 
Husting  Roll  76  (242). 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts  taken  from  the  wills  enrolled  in  the  Court 
of  Husting,  the  Hospital  received  help  from  various  pious  donors,  even  before  the  death 
of  the  founder  : — - 

1331. — Thomas  de  Leyre  reserves  from  other  property  two  tenements,  which  are  to  be  sold  by  his  executors 
and  one  hundred  shillings  of  the  proceeds  to  be  given  to  the  New  Hospital  within  Crupulgate. 

1337- — William  de  Gayton  (who  was  one  of  those  for  the  soul  of  whom  the  founder  of  the  Hospital  founded 
a  chantry),  "  tabourer,"  bequeathed  to  the  Warden  and  priests  of  the  New  Hospital  of  S.  Mary  within  Crepelgate 
a  tenement  with  shops  and  gardens  situate  without  Aldresgate  in  the  parish  of  S.  Botolph,  so  that  they  provide  a 
chantry  for  the  good  of  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  Ada  his  wife  &c. 

(i)   v.  I,  1708,  p.  347. 
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1348. — A  third  part  of  money  due  from  John  de  Portenar,  merchant  of  Florence  to  go  to  the  Hospital  of  S.  Mary 
within  Crepelgate. 

1361. — John  Brian,  parish  clerk  of  the  church  of  S.  Mary  de  Aldermanbury — orders  that  he  be  buried  in  the 
Priory  of  S.  Mary  de  Elsyngspitull  within  Crepulgate  near  the  tomb  of  William  its  founder.  To  the  said  Priory  he 
leaves  a  girdle  fastened  with  two  silver  shillings,  a  sixth  book  of  Decretals  with  gloss  of  John  Andrew,  and  a  book 
of  Decretals  which  had  been  lent  to  him. 

1378. — Henry  Frowyk  senior  bequeaths  to  Sir  Robert  de  Braycote  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Elsynggespitell 
a  tenement  called  by  some  "  la  Redebrewehous  "  and  by  others  "  la  Rededore." 

1387. — Katherine  de  la  Pole,  citizen  and  free- woman  of  the  City  of  London  "  as  to  her  tenement  in  Philippeslane 
near  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  de  Elsyngspitell  within  Crepulgate,  which  she  leaves  to  the  prior,  canons,  and  convent 
of  the  said  hospital  in  frankalmoign,  desiring  them  to  observe  her  obit  as  directed.  Each  inmate  of  the  hospital 
attending  the  service  to  receive  sixpence,  as  well  as  those  prevented  by  illness  from  so  attending  ;  the  canons  them- 
selves receiving  six  shillings  and  eightpence  to  expend,  after  their  labour,  in  their  refectory  by  way  of  common  pittance." 

1397. — John  Northampton,  draper,  Mayor  1381-1382,  orders  that  he  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Hospital 
of  S.  Mary  de  Elsyngspitel  and  bequeaths  certain  lands  upon  certain  conditions  one  of  these  conditions  being  the 
maintenance  of  a  chantry  for  the  good  of  his  soul  and  of  the  souls  of  others. 

1436. — Henry  Barton,  Skinner  (among  many  other  bequests)  bequeathed  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Elsyng- 
spytell,  an  annual  rent  of  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  on  condition  they  send  two  canons  to  attend  his  mass  on  All 
Souls'  Day,  and  provide  two  pounds  of  wax  to  be  made  into  small  candles  called  Syngyngcandelles  for  masses  to  be 
said  so  long  as  the  said  candles  shall  last. 

1511. — John  Braibroke,  marchaunthaberdassher  and  freeman  of  the  City  of  London,  bequeaths  to  the  Prior 
of  the  Hospital  or  Monastery  of  S.  Mary  de  Elsyngspitell  and  convent  of  the  same  a  tenement  in  the  parish  of 
S.  Laurence  in  Old  Jewry. 

No  later  bequests  are  found  in  the  Husting  Rolls,  and  after  two  centuries  of  beneficent 
work  the  hospital  was  taken  into  the  rapacious  maw  of  that  King  who  despoiled  so  many 
other  kindred  institutions  throughout  the  country.  Maitland1  says  that  in  the  3ist  year 
of  Henry  VIII- 

This  religious  house  .  .  .  was  granted  to  Sir  John  Williams,  Master  of  the  King's  Jewels,  afterwards  Lord 
Thame  ;  and  the  next  year  on  Christmas  Eve,  it  was  burnt  down,  he  then  living  in  it,  having  made  a  garden  of  the 
Churchyard,  and  stables  of  the  Lodgings  of  the  Poor. 

SIGN    COLLEGE. 

Until  the  year  1885,  Sion  College  was  a  prominent  feature  in  London  Wall,  occupying 
the  whole  frontage  between  Philip  Lane  and  St.  Alphage  Church,  and  a  portion  of  the 
site  of  the  old  Elsing  Spital. 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  college  is  as  follows  :  On  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Williams  to  whom  Elsing  Spital  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII,  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  one  Henry  Norris,  who  married  Sir  John's  only  daughter  Margery,  and  who 
conveyed  it  to  Sir  Rowland  Hayward,  Alderman  of  Cripplegate  1566-1571,  for  £700,  whose 
son,  Sir  John  Hayward,  sold  it  with  an  incumbrance  of  a  quit-rent  to  the  Crown  of  £i  175.  2d. 
per  annum,  as  follows  : — 

With  an  incumbrance  of  the  said  quit-rent  and  £4  per  annum  for  ever,  left  by  his  father,  Sir  Rowland,  to  the 
poor  of  St.  Alphage,  to  be  distributed  in  bread  to  one  Robert  Parkhurst,  who,  in  3  Charles  I,  conveyed  it  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  John  Simpson,  Rector  of  St.  Olave's,  Hart-street,  and  John  Keeling  of  the  Inner-Temple,  Esq.  ;  for 
the  uses  of  the  Will  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Thomas  White,  Vicar  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  who  amongst  other 
Charities,  &c.,  had  intrusted  them  to  lay  out  £3,000  in  the  purchase  and  building  of  a  College  for  the  use  of  the  London 
Clergy,  and  Alms-houses  for  twenty  poor  people,  ten  men  and  ten  women.  And  in  prosecution  of  the  said  Dr.  White's 
Will,  a  Charter  was  procured  the  3d  of  July  6  Charles  I  (1630),  under  the  great  Seal  of  England,  for  incorporating 
the  Clergy  of  London  ;  by  which  all  the  Rectors,  Vicars,  Lecturers,  and  Curates  are  constituted  Fellows  of  the  College. 
And,  out  of  the  Incumbents,  are  annually  to  be  elected,  on  Tuesday  three  weeks  after  Easter,  as  Governors,  a  President, 
two  Deans,  and  four  Assistants,  who  are  to  meet  quarterly  to  hear  a  Sermon  ad  Clerum  ;  and  afterwards  to  be  enter- 
tained with  a  Dinner  in  the  College  Hall  at  the  charge  of  the  Foundation.'' 

The  college  was  built  in  1631.  In  1632  the  corporation  of  the  college  fixed  upon  a  design 
for  a  common  seal,  having  in  the  centre  the  figure  of  the  Good  Samaritan  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, Vade  etfac  similiter,  and  round  the  outer  edge,  Sigillum  collegij  de  Sion  Londini. 

(i)    1756,  vol.  2,  p.  709.  (2)   Entick's  Maitland,  vol.  2,  1775,  pp.  909-10. 
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The  library  was  not  appointed  by  the  founder,  but  Mr.  Simpson,  one  of  the  executors, 
built  one  over  the  almshouses  at  a  cost  of  £200.  .The  books  were  given  by  several  bene- 
factors. It  was  also  much  augmented  by  the  library  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  which 
was  carried  first  to  Camden  House,  and  thence  brought  to  the  college  in  1647. 

In  Maitland1  we  find  : — 

But,  in  the  year  1666,  the  dismal  Fire,  which  consumed  this  famous  City,  burnt  also  this  College,  with  the 
Library,  and  a  third  part  of  the  Books  ;  as  also  the  Hospital  for  twenty  poor  people  .  .  .  the  whole  fabric  at  a  moderate 
estimate  being  worth  £4,000.  .  .  .  This  whole  College  being  consumed  by  the  Fire,  the  rebuilding  of  the  Alms-house 
and  the  Library  cost  above  £i, 300,  the  Hall  and  all  the  other  buildings  cost  above  £2,000  more.  .  .  .  The  wainscoting 
of  the  Hall  £140. 

The  buildings  stood  around  a  courtyard,  the  entrance  front  facing  London  Wall,  and  the 
western  side,  in  which  was  the  library,  fronted  Philip  Lane.  The  hall  stood  upon  the  east 
side  of  the  court,  and  the  almshouses  and  officials'  rooms  upon  the  west.  The  library 
was  121  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide,  and  was  wainscotted  throughout. 


THE   NORTH   FRONT   OF   SION   COLLEGE.      1800. 

The  college  stood  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alphage,  and  in  1773  paid  £12  55.  to  the  poor 
rate  of  that  parish,  but  the  garden  attached  to  the  college  was  not  rated. 

The  college  seems  to  have  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  (in  1845)  the  almshouses,  which  until  that  time  had  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  college,  were  removed,  their  proximity  to  the  library  being  regarded 
as  a  danger  to  the  latter  in  the  event  of  fire.  The  general  vicinity  was  notoriously  dangerous 
in  this  respect,  and  later  on,  indeed,  the  building  had  a  very  narrow  escape  in  the  year  1882, 
when  the  great  Wood  Street  fire  occurred,  which  circumstances  may  have  suggested  the 
advisability  of  seeking  for  a  site  fairly  safe  from  such  a  risk.  One  cannot  help,  however, 

(i)   Entick's  Maitland,  vol.  2,  1775,  pp.  910—11. 
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being  sympathetic  with  Sir  Walter  Besant,  when,  in  his  "  London,"1  he  expresses  his  indig- 
nation with  the  City  clergy  for  removing  Sion  College.     He  says  :— 

The  very  city  clergy  themselves,  the  official  guardians  of  all  that  is  venerable,  have,  in  our  own  days— the  actual 
living  city  clergy  I— basely  sold  their  most  beautiful  old  house,  Sion  College,  and  built  a  new  and  garish  place  on 
the  Thames  Embankment,  which  they  call  Sion  College  !  The  sweet  old  place,  the  peacefulest  spot  in  the  whole 
City,  with  its  long  low  library,  its  Bedesmen's  room  and  its  quiet  reading  room  gone  for  ever. 

In  1879  the  Corporation  of  London  granted  a  lease  of  land  on  the  Victoria  Embankment 
to  the  trustees  of  Sion  College  at  a  rent  of  £1,265  per  annum,  with  the  option  of  acquiring 
the  freehold  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  of  which  they  availed  themselves,  paying  a 
sum  of  £32,000.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  2ist  April,  1885  and 
the  college,  which  cost  £25,000,  was  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  i6th  February,  1886. 
An  address  was  presented  to  the  Prince  by  the  then  President  (the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Whittington),  who  stated  that  "  the  clergy  of  the  City  of  London,  with  its  suburbs  were 
incorporated  under  the  style  and  title  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Sion  College,  and  that 
the  college  was  established  by  Dr.  Thomas  White,  Rector  of  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West, 
in  the  year  1630,  for  the  maintenance  of  truth  in  doctrine,  love  in  conversing  together! 


THE    INNER    COURT    OF    SION    COLLEGE.      1800.      (The  Almshouses,  with 
the  Library  over,  are  seen  on  the  left.) 

and  for  the  repression  of  such  sins  as  do  follow  men,  and  with  a  view  to  encouraging  sound 
learning  there  had  been  added  to  the  foundation  a  library  which  contained  nearly  80,000 
books."  At  the  present  day  the  library  contains  over  130,000  volumes. 


THE  WOOD  STREET  COMPTER. 

From  earliest  times  the  Sheriffs  of  the  City  were  in  possession  of  compters  or  prisons 
where  debtors  were  confined.  Stow  says  that  the  Wood  Street  Compter  was  first 
established  in  1555,  when,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  in  that  year,  the 
prisoners  were  removed  from  the  old  compter  in  Bread  Street  to  the  new  compter  in  Wood 
Street ;  but  this  was  not  the  first  compter  in  Cripplegate,  for  in  1377  we  find  the  compter 
of  John  de  Northampton,  one  of  the  Sheriffs,  in  Milk  Street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 

(l)     1892,  p.  210. 
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Magdalene.  The  Wood  Street  Compter  was  situated  a  few  yards  from  Cheapside,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  street,  where  it  indents  a  little.  It  ran  through  into  Milk  Street,  and  was 
one  of  the  two  compters  (the  other  being  the  Poultry  Compter)  under  the  control  of  the 
Sheriffs.  Both  were  burnt  down  in  the  Great  Fire.  That  in  Wood  Street  was  rebuilt 
on  the  same  site  in  1670. 

The  average  number  of  debtors  in  the  prison  was  about  seventy,  and  the  largest  room 
for  their  accommodation  was  33  feet  long,  15  feet  broadband  12  feet  high  ;  the  beds  (!)  were 
arranged  one  over  the  other  in  little  separate  cabins  or  shelves,  no  bedding  or  straw  being 
allowed,  and  the  uppermost  was  reached  by  a  pair  of  steps.  In  this  room  forty  prisoners 
were  lodged.  Their  victuals  were  dressed  in  the  same  room,  which  had  only  one  door  and  no 
other  opening  but  the  chimney.  No  provision  was  made  for  sickness,  not  even  an  apothecary 


THE   WOOD   STREET   COMPTER.      1793. 


attended  them.  The  General  (City)  Dispensary  (established  in  1770  with  100  subscribers, 
increased  in  1773  to  600)  supplied  these  poor  captives  with  medical  attendance,  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  it  was  ordered  that  the  Sheriffs  might  exact  payment  from 
persons  electing  to  be  in  the  compter  rather  than  go  to  Newgate  or  Ludgate.  There  were 
three  sides,  the  Knights'  ward  (the  dearest  of  all),  the  Masters'  side  (a  little  cheaper),  and 
the  Hole  (the  cheapest).  The  register  of  entries  was  called — as  well  it  might  be — the  Black 
Book  !  The  table  of  fees  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  cruelly  high — the 
expenses  in  recovering  a  debt  of  one  shilling  were  eight  shillings  and  elevenpence,  and  the 
fees  exacted  by  the  gaoler  before  the  prisoner  was  cleared  fifteen  shillings  and  eightpence. 
The  compter  was,  at  different  times,  put  to  other  uses  than  the  imprisonment  of  debtors, 
for  we  find  that  when  Newgate  was  full,  felons,  common  thieves,  and  men  and  women  charged 
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with  night  assaults,  were  here  all  huddled  together  in  a  common  room.  There  was  a 
drinking  bar,  in  short,  the  whole  place  was  inconceivably  abominable.  In  John 
Sherwell's  "History  of  the  Saddlers'  Company"  another  use  is  mentioned  to  which  the 
Wood  Street  Compter  was  occasionally  put.  He  says,  from  its  proximity  to  the  hall, 
offending  and  recalcitrant  makers  of  bad  saddles  were  committed.  Whenever  a  mild 
remonstrance  from  the  Company  failed  to  induce  conformity  with  its  laws,  a  short  lodging 
therein  was  usually  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  effect  ;  and  in  April,  1765,  forty 
journeymen  tailors  were  taken  at  the  Bull  Head  in  Bread  Street,  by  a  party  of  master 
tailors,  and  committed  to  the  compter  on  a  charge  of  unlawful  combination,  but  were 
discharged  by  the  sitting  aldermen  at  Guildhall,  the  master  and  gaolers  being  reprimanded 
for  confining  them  without  a  warrant. 

The  place  of  Head  Keeper  was  once  sold  by  the  Sheriff  for  £1,500.  In  1791  the  compter 
was  closed  and  the  prisoners  removed  to  the  more  convenient  compter  in  Giltspur  Street. 
In  1781  it  was  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  at  £i  173.  6d.  the  quarter  ;  an  entry  in  the 
rate  book  of  1794  shows  that  John  Kirby  paid  £i  los.  for  the  late  compter. 

WHITECROSS   STREET  PRISON. 

The  prison  stood  upon  an  area  of  about  5,400  square  yards,  and  had  a  frontage  to 
Whitecross  Street  of  ninety  feet,  to  Redcross  Street  of  100  feet,  and  ran  150  feet  at  the 
backs  of  the  houses  in  Fore  Street. 

The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Matthew  Wood,  the  Alderman  of  Cripplegate  Ward, 
July  5th,  1813,  in  the  presence  of  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex  and  a  large  company, 
and  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  prisoners  in  1815. 

A  tablet1  with  the  following  inscription  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  chief 
entrance  : — 

This 

prison  for  Debtors 
Erected  at  the  public  Expence 
Under  the  Direction  of  a  Committee 

.     Of  The    - 
Corporation  of  London. 
Matthew  Wood  Esqr  Alderman 
Of  the  Ward  of  Cripplegate 

—  Chairman  — 

The  first  stone  thereof  was  laid. 
The  jth  day  of  July  1813 
In  the  53rd  year  of  the  Reign  of 
King  George  the  Third, 
By  the  Right  Honorable 
George  Scholey  Lord  Mayor. 

John  Blades  Esqr       j 
Michael  Hoy  Esqr    ) 


William.  Montague.  Architect. 


The  prison  was  the  outcome  of  the  long-continued  advocacy  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips 
(Sheriff,  1807)  for  the  reform  of  all  prisons.  At  his  urgent  solicitation  the  matter  of  the 
reform  of  Newgate  and  the  provision  of  a  separate  prison  for  debtors  was  referred  by  the 


(i)  This  is  now  in  the  Guildhall  Museum. 
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Court  of  Common  Council  to  the  City  Lands  Committee,  which  reported  to  the  Court, 
with  the  result  that  an  application  was  made  to  Parliament  in  1811  for  permission  to 
erect  a  prison  for  the  accommodation  of  490  debtors,  at  an  estimated  expense  for  ground 
of  £20,000  and  the  building  of  £67,000.  This  amount  was  allowed  by  Parliament,  but 
not  proving  sufficient  a  further  large  sum  was  obtained,  but  not  before  a  long  and 
acrimonious  debate  had  taken  place,  in  which  all  the  four  members  for  the  City  took  part. 
They  strongly  defended  the  City  from  the  attacks  made  upon  it,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
of  extravagant  expenditure. 

After  the  foundation  stone  of  the  prison  was  laid  and  the  building  plans  approved,  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  in  July,  1814,  to  enquire  into 
the  state  of  the  gaols  of  the  City ;  it  dealt  with  the  prison  then  in  course  of  erection,  and 
declared  that  the  ground  allotted  for  the  exercise  of  the  prisoners  was  insufficient  for  the 
purpose.  A  chapel  and  an  infirmary  seem  to  have  been  added  after  the  original  plans  of 


THE    WHITECROSS    STREET    DEBTORS'    PRISON,    1815—1870. 
(The  Whitecross  Street  frontage.) 


the  prison  were  passed.  These  alterations  and  additions  necessitated  further  expenditure 
in  purchasing  adjoining  property,  and  the  Corporation  assisted  by  ordering  that  twenty 
of  its  own  houses  in  Redcross  Street  should  be  pulled  down  and  the  site  appropriated  as 
a  yard  to  the  new  prison. 

The  Corporation  experienced  much  opposition  from  St.  Giles'  vestry,  who  objected 
to  the  removal  of  so  many  houses,  apprehending  the  loss  of  rates  they  had  hitherto  received 
from  the  old  houses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  eventually  received  far  more  from  the  prison 
authorities.  The  vicar  also  protested,  fearing  that  he  would  lose  "  church  rate  and  surplice 
fees."  The  vicar,  churchwardens,  and  the  better  class  of  resident  in  Redcross  Street, 
opposed  an  entrance  to  the  prison  from  that  street  (and  no  entrance  was  made),  but  their 
objection  to  a  high  wall  calculated  to  disfigure  the  street  was  overruled.  The  building  was 
eventually  finished,  and  on  the  i6th  August,  1815,  all  the  debtors  then  in  Newgate  were 
transferred  to  the  new  prison,  and  later,  in  1817,  those  in  the  Poultry  Compter,  which 
had  been  recently  demolished. 
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The  prison  was  very  strongly  built,  the  iron  frames  for  the  windows  alone  costing  £1,231. 
Messrs.  Bramah,  the  well-known  locksmiths,  supplied  the  locks  for  the  many  doors,  and  also 
an  engine  with  which  to  pump  water  from  a  well  within  the  building,  the  whole  costing 
£3,856  os.  6d.  So  many  houses  were  demolished  (amongst  them  the  ancient  Peacock 
brewery)  that  when  the  old  materials  were  sold  in  1816  they  fetched  no  less  a  sum  than 
£3,811.  The  whole  of  the  site  cost  £36,329,  and  the  building  £64,176. 

Dr.  Williams'  Library  adjoined  the  north  wall  of  the  prison,  and  after  its  opening  much 
negotiation  took  place  between  the  trustees  and  the  Corporation.  The  wall  was  so  near 
to  the  Library  that  fears  were  expressed  that  prisoners  might  escape  through  that  building. 
Arrangements  were  made  that  apertures  in  the  wall  were  to  be  fitted  with  iron  bars  "  strongly 
secured  "  to  prevent  any  communication  with  the  prisoners. 

One  side  of  the  prison  was  termed  "  Ludgate  "  and  was  intended  for  the  "  Freemen  " 
of  London,  who  with  the  debtors  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  had  hitherto  been  confined  in 
Newgate,  or  in  other  criminal  prisons  of  the  Metropolis.  The  other  side  was  for  the  reception 
of  prisoners  from  any  part  of  the  county  of  Middlesex.  The  prisoners  were  classified  as 
"  Sheriffs'  "  prisoners,  "  King's  Bench  "  prisoners,  and  "  prisoners  committed  from  the 
Bankruptcy  Courts  and  County  Courts."  Prisoners  able  to  maintain  themselves  were 
allowed  to  do  so.  The  prison  was  described  by  Dixon  in  1850,  in  his  London  Prisons, 
as  follows  : — "  Whitecross-street  prison  is  divided  into  six  distinct  divisions,  or  wards, 
respectively  called  (i)  the  Middlesex  ward,  (2)  the  Poultry  and  Giltspur  St.  ward,  (3)  the 
Ludgate  ward,  (4)  the  Dietary  ward,  (5)  the  Remand  ward,  (6)  the  Female  ward.  These 
wards  are  quite  separate,  and  no  communication  is  permitted  between  the  inmates  of  one 
and  another.  .  .  .  Dixon  says  :  "The  establishment  is  capable  of  holding  500  persons  .  .  . 
Round  this  yard  are  the  lofty  walls  of  the  prison,  and  the  general  pile  of  the  prison 
buildings,  several  stories  high.  On  one  side  is  a  large  board  containing  a  list  of  the 
benefactors  of  this  portion  of  the  prison."  Among  the  gifts  to  poor  prisoners  continued 
to  the  last  and  '  carried  forward '  to  Holloway,  was  that  of  Nell  Gwynne,  viz.  :  '  32  penny 
loaves  every  month.' 

A  map  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  published  in  1855,  shows  the  site  of  the  prison  and 
the  various  blocks  into  which  it  was  divided.  A  block  on  the  Redcross  Street  side,  is  called 
London  Park,  one  in  the  centre  Ludgate  Park,  and  two  other  blocks  on  the  Whitecross 
Street  frontage  Middlesex  Yard  and  Middlesex  Labour  Yard  respectively.  The  whole 
block  bears  no  other  description  ;  the  word  prison  is  nowhere  mentioned. 

In  1847  tne  Small  Debts  Act  having  authorised  the  Sheriffs'  Court  to  use  for  the 
purposes  of  that  Court  any  prison  within  the  City  of  London,  the  Whitecross  Street 
prison  was  selected.  In  1870  imprisonment  for  debt  having  been  virtually  abolished, 
orders  were  given  to  pull  down  the  prison  (the  last  of  the  debtors'  prisons  in  London) 
and  to  dispose  of  the  materials  of  the  building  by  public  auction.  The  building  was 
closed  at  the  end  of  July,  1870,  when  the  remaining  twenty-seven  prisoners  were 
transferred  to  Holloway  Gaol. 

Mr.  John  Fitch,  the  late  Sergeant  at  Mace  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  who  recently 
retired  after  over  fifty  years'  service,  relates  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Debtors'  Act  of 
1869,  when  there  was  a  rush  of  debtors  to  secure  committal.  He  says  :— 

"  The  explanation  is  simple.  The  act  ensured  their  release  on  the  following  January  i, 
and,  as  they  could  not  be  again  arrested  for  the  same  debt,  a  few  days'  incarceration  at 
Whitecross  Street  prison  served  to  remove  from  their  backs  the  burden  weighing  them 
down.  It  was  a  new  way  of  paying  old  debts,  and  for  once  it  worked." 
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Soon  after  the  closing  of  the  prison  the  site  was  let  by  the  Corporation  on  a 
building  lease  in  October,  1871,  to  Messrs.  Braham  and  Wells  for  eighty  years  at  a 
ground  rent  of  £2,900  per  annum.  This  firm  transferred  the  lease  to  the  Midland 
Railway  Company.  Plans  for  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  City  Goods  Station  of  the 
Company  were  passed  by  the  Corporation  in  September,  1872.  The  building  was  erected 
in  1876-7,  and  is  a  large  structure  of  red  brick  and  stone,  and  covers  an  area  of  about 
46,000  feet.  It  was  first  occupied  in  January,  1878. 


PRINCE    RUPERT'S   HOUSE,    BEECH    LANE.      1800. 
(Drawn  and  etched  by  T.  J.  Smith.) 


PRINCE   RUPERT'S   HOUSE. 

The  house  of  which  an  illustration  is  given  above  stood  in  Beech  Lane,  a  street  running 
between  almost  the  northern  end  of  Whitecross  Street  and  Barbican.  Particulars  of 
Prince  Rupert's  life  in  this  house  are  given  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  "  Men  of  Note." 
It  was  here  that  his  cousin  Charles  II  often  visited  him,  and  took  part  in  his  scientific 
experiments.  An  entry  in  the  parish  books  of  St.  Giles  records  the  payment  of  a  guinea  to 
the  ringers  of  the  church  bells  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  the  King  to  Prince  Rupert. 
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GENERAL  MONK'S  HOUSE. 

The  illustration  suggests  that  the  house  was  one  of  some  magnificence.  T.  J.  Smith 
says  :  "  Upon  an  old  water  spout,  there  is  the  date  1653,  which  in  all  probability  is 
that  of  its  erection.  It  stood  within  a  few  yards  of  the  site  of  the  old  mansion  called 
Whittington's  College  in  Sweedon's  Passage,  Grub  Street.  It  has  been  stated  that  General 
Monk  lived  here,  when  planning  the  Restoration,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this.  It  may  be 


SOUTH-EAST   VIEW   OF   THE    PORCH   OF   A    HOUSE    IN    HANOVER 
COURT,    GRUB   STREET.     1809.     (Drawn  and  etched  by  T.  J.  Smith.) 


that  he  ocasionally  occupied  the   house   during  that  eventful  time ;    at  any  rate,  it  was 
known  as  General  Monk's  House  for  many  years  before  its  demolition." 

A  writer  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  of  1790  says  that  the  gentleman  who  now 
inhabits  it  was  told  by  an  old  inhabitant  that  he  remembered  it  when  there  was  not  a  house 
in  front  of  it,  except  Whittington's  College.  The  house  was  demolished  a  few  years 
after  the  above  drawing  was  made,  and  in  its  last  days  was  divided  into  tenements  and  was 
let  out  room  by  room.  On  a  portion  of  the  site  Messrs.  Gibbs  built  their  soap  factory. 
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WHITTINGTON'S   COLLEGE. 

The  large  timber -constructed  house  shown  below  is  probably  a  good  example 
of  sixteenth  century  architecture.  It  stood  in  Sweedon's  Passage,  a  turning  on  the 
east  side  of  Grub  Street  (now  Milton  Street)  until  the  year  1805.  According  to  tradi- 
tion it  was  the  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  at  one  time  was  known  as 
Whittington's  College. 

T.  J.  Smith  says  :  "  Of  all  the  houses  I  ever  inspected  in  London,  none  were  so  sub- 
stantially built,  the  timbers  were  of  oak  and  chestnut,  and  used  in  the  greatest  profusion, 
the  lower  parts  of  the  chimneys,  on  the  ground  floor,  were  of  stone,  in  some  instances  blocked 
up,  and  in  others  considerably  lessened."  He  further  says  that  the  house  in  his  time  was 
let  out  in  tenements  to  poor  people,  and  latterly  became  a  great  nuisance. 


HOUSE   IN   SWEEDON'S    PASSAGE,   GRUB   STREET.      1791. 
(Drawn  and  etched  by  T.  J.  Smith.) 


COACHING    INNS    AND    HOSTELRIES    IN    THE 

INNER    WARD. 

A  ".THOUGH  not  numerous,  the  inns,  for  close  upon  two  hundred  years,  occupied  an 
important  place  in  the  trade  economy  of  the  Ward.     As  was  the  case  in  other  parts 
of  the  City,  they  were  generally  approached  through  a  gateway  under  the  inn  itself, 
of  only  sufficient  height  to  allow  a  loaded  stage  coach  to  enter.     On  passing  in  the  observer 
would  usually  find  himself  in  a  commodious  quadrangle,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  inn 
buildings,  often  of  two  or  three  floors,  with  galleries  running  round  the  outside,  from  which 
entertainments  of  one  kind  or  another  could  be  viewed  ;    but  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  inn 
was  its  capacity  for  lodging  and  entertaining  travellers,  and,  until  the  time  that  railways 
undertook  the  carrying  trade  of  the  country,  to  furnish  accommodation  for  "  Carriers," 
first  with  their  pack-horses  and  afterwards  with  their  huge  wains,  which  carried  merchandise 
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to  and  from  London  ;  and  also,  in  still  later  times,  for  the  stage  coaches  carrying  passengers 
to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Cripplegate  being  on  the  northern  side  of  the  City,  the  coaches 
and  carriers  using  the  inns  naturally  came  for  the  most  part  from  the  northern  counties, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  distinctive  trade  of  the  Ward  was  largely  fostered  by  the 
frequent  communication  it  had  with  such  northern  towns  as  Manchester,  Leicester,  Coventry, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  and  others,  where  hosiery,  silks,  woollen,  and  other  stuffs  had  been 
produced  from  early  times.  The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  inns  of  the  Ward 
which  were  in  existence  from  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century : — The  Ape 
and  the  Cock,  both  in  Philip  Lane ;  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  in  Lad  Lane 
(re-named  Gresham  Street  in  1845),  between  Wood  Street  and  Aldermanbury  ;  the 
Axe,  in  Aldermanbury ;  and  the  Castle,  in  Wood  Street  ;  the  three  last  named 
being  by  far  the  most  frequented. 

Rocque's  Map  of  1746  shows  the  following  inns : —  Cross  Keys,  Wood  Street ; 
White  Horse,  London  Wall ;  and  White  Horse,  Wood  Street. 

In  a  queer  little  volume  published  in  1777  entitled  a  "  New  complete  Guide  to  all  persons 
who  have  any  Trade  or  Concern  with  the  City  of  London  and  parts  adjacent,"  we  find  "  An 
account  of  all  the  Stage  Coaches,  with  the  fares  of  Passengers,  Carriers,  etc.,  where  they 
Inn,  and  where  they  go  out  "  ;  and  the  daily  departure  of  wagons  from  the  White  Horse 
Yard,  as  recorded  in  this  Guide,  indicates  very  clearly  that  an  enormous  goods  traffic 
must  have  been  conducted  from  that  centre.  We  find  also  in  this  guide,  that  wagons  left 
the  White  Horse  Yard  every  Monday  and  Friday  afternoon  for  such  remote  places  as  Huthers- 
field,  Acworth,  Alnwick,  Appleby,  Aukland,  Barnesley,  Bedall,  Bingham,  Bishop-Aukland, 
Blackbourn,  Blythe  on  Tyne,  Bradford,  Bridlington,  Carlisle,  Cockermouth,  Dewsbury, 
Doncaster,  Dumfries,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  many  other  towns. 

Nearly  all  the  City  inns  were  demolished  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
Cross  Keys,  in  Wood  Street,  being  one  of  the  last,  surviving  until  1865.  The  part  they 
so  well  played  in  the  receiving  of  goods  for  carriage  to  distant  towns  is  now  performed  by 
the  railway  companies'  Receiving  Offices,  where,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  may  be 
seen  the  hurried  delivery  by  van,  cart,  or  messenger,  of  innumerable  packages  of  all  sizes 
and  weights,  being  gathered  together  and  dispatched  by  express  vans  to  the  various  railway 
termini,  to  be  further  carried  by  the  steam  locomotive  for  delivery  early  the  next  morning 
in  towns  hundreds  of  miles  away,  many  of  which  were  unknown  to  the  old-world  carriers. 
What  a  contrast  between  this  hurry  and  bustle  and  the  old-world  inn-yard,  where  goods 
were  received,  packed  on  the  lumbering  wagon,  and  dispatched  in  a  leisurely  way,  and 
distributed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  or  maybe,  in  a  week  or  two,  in  possibly  a  score  or 
more  towns  before  the  final  goal  was  reached.  The  traveller  himself  no  longer  needs  an 
inn  from  which  to  start  on  what  once  was  an  adventurous  journey,  or  to  receive  "  mine 
host's  "  personal  attention  and  hospitality  on  returning  from  one ;  the  coaching  days  are 
over,  and  the  glory  and  comfort  of  the  homely  inn  has  passed,  never  to  return  in  the 
ancient  Citv  of  London. 

Dealing  with  these  inns  in  detail  we  commence  with  one  which  was  probably  always 
the  most  important. 

THE    SWAN    WITH    TWO    NECKS. 

This  inn  occupied  nearly  the  whole  space  between  Wood  Street  and  Aldermanbury, 
with  a  frontage  in  what  is  now  Gresham  Street,  running  back  a  long  distance,  and  probably 
having  entrances  on  the  three  frontages,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  view  given  on  p.  212.  The 
courtyard  was  exceptionally  large,  the  galleries  were  somewhat  irregular  in  arrangement, 
those  on  the  right  being  very  commodious,  and  the  gateway  being  especially  wide  and  high. 
For  a  long  period  it  was  the  leading  coach  inn  and  booking  office  for  the  north.  Machyn, 
in  his  Diary,  1556,  mentions  a  woman  "who  dyd  drowne  herself  in  a  dwellyng  besyde  the 
Swane  with  the  ij  Nekes  at  Mylke  Street  end." 
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The  Swan  with  Two  Necks  is  mentioned  in  an  account  book  of  St.  John  at  Hackney, 
under  the  heading  "  The  Assessment  for  the  Composition  of  Haye  Dues  for  the  Muze,"  for 
the  year  1598.  This  hay  was  for  the  use  of  the  household  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  had  to 
be  delivered  at  the  Royal  Mews.  The  entry  is  as  follows  :— 

Item  of  Richard  Bolton,  at  ye  "Swanne  wth  two  neckes"  at  Milk  Street  ende — qr"  load. 

Some  have  thought  this  sign  should  be  the  "  Swan  with  Two  Nicks,"  but  the  entry  in  the 
Hackney  book  is  clearly  written  as  above. 

In  Taylor's  "  Carriers'  Cosmography,"  published  in  1637,  we  find  that  carriers  coming 
from  Manchester  used  this  inn  ;  and,  in  the  language  of  the  original — 

do  lodge  at  the  two  necked  Swan  in  Lad  Lane,  between  Great  Wood  Street  and  Milk  Street  end.  They  come  every 
second  Thursday,  also  they  do  lodge  Carriers  that  pass  through  divers  other  parts  of  Lancashire.  Tne  Carriers  of 
Stafford  and  other  parts  of  the  county  do  lodge  at  the  "  Swan  with  Two  Necks"  in  Lad  Lane;  they  come  on 
Thursdays. 

In  1777  an  advertisement  appeared  in  one  of  the  newspapers  as  follows  : — 

Pickford's  "  Flying  Waggon"  sets  out  from  Manchester  every  Wednesday  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
arrives  at  the  "  Swan  Inn,"  Lad  Lane,  on  Tuesday  noon  following. 


THE  "SWAN   WITH   TWO   NECKS"    INN,    LAD    LANE.      1831. 

The  premises  must  have  been  large,  for  in  1795  Matthew  Pickford  paid  £15  145.  4^. 
as  his  share  of  the  rating  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael.  This  was  £6  more  than  any  other 
ratepayer.  The  assessment  of  the  firm  at  the  present  day  is  somewhere  about  £1,300. 

In  1815  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  in  Aldersgate  Street,  appears  to  have  been  much  more 
used  than  any  of  the  other  City  inns  ;  and,  from  the  entries  in  a  directory  of  that  date,  the 
business  of  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Axe,  in  Aldermanbury, 
would  seem  to  have  somewhat  fallen  off,  but  that  it  was  still  doing  a  good  business,  at  least 
as  late  as  1831,  a  contemporary  view  here  given  fully  testifies. 

In  the  year  1825  Mr.  W.  Chaplin  (who  in  later  years  associated  himself  with  Mr.  Home) 
acquired  the  premises  from  a  Mr.  Waterhouse,  who  had  carried  on  business  here  as  a  mail 
contractor  since  1792.  Underground  stables  were  constructed  beneath  the  yard,  with  stalls 
for  some  two  hundred  horses.  The  premises  remained  in  the  same  condition  until  the  year 
1856,  when  all  the  buildings  were  pulled  down  and  the  present  extensive  premises  built, 
and  are  now  occupied  by  the  London  and  North  Western  and  the  London  and  South  Western 
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Railway  Companies,  having  Messrs.  Chaplin  &  Co.  as  their  agents.  Huge  wagons  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  stage  coaches  in  a  courtyard  somewhat  reduced  in  size  to  that  of  the 
time  of  the  old  coaching  inn.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  last  western-bound  mail  coach 
left  the  yard  towards  the  end  of  1838,  and  the  east-bound  one  (to  Dover)  in  1844.  Coaches 
that  left  this  inn  had  the  device  of  The  Swan  with  Two  Necks  painted  on  them. 

THE     AXE,    IN    ALDERMANBURY. 

The  Axe,  in  Aldermanbury,  was  another  important  inn,  and  at  the  time  of  the  publi- 
cation of  Taylor's  work  seems  to  have  been  much  more  used  than  any  of  the  other  inns.  It 
is  almost  invariably  described  as  the  Axe  (St.  Mary  Axe),  Aldermanbury,  probably  from 
its  proximity  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  The  carriers  using  the  Axe  were 
from  Manchester,  Nantwich,  Nuneaton,  Sheffield,  Coventry,  Derby,  Halifax,  Leeds,  Leicester, 
Wakefield,  Stopford,  in  Cheshire,  and  "  carriers  to  other  parts  of  the  county,"  and  to 
Broughton,  in  Leicestershire.  The  inn  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Aldermanbury,  almost 
opposite  the  north  end  of  the  church,  and  seems  to  have  occupied  a  considerable  area.  In 
1846  it  was  used  by  carriers.  In  1850  it  was  described  as  the  Axe  Hotel,  Tavern  and 
Coffee  House,  but  in  1860  seven  warehouses  occupied  the  site  with  the  George  Hotel, 
at  Nos.  21  and  22.  At  the  present  day  a  public  house  called  the  Axe  Inn  stands  on  a 
small  portion  of  the  site  of  the  old  coaching  inn. 


THE   SWAN    WITH  TWO   NECKS,    AS   APPEARING    ABOVE   BOTH   ENTRANCES 
TO    THE    CARRIERS'    YARD,    IN    1920. 

Lucas,  in  his  "  Memorials  of  St.  John  at  Hackney  "  (1882),  says  :— 

The  "  Axe  "  was  a  well-known  carriers'  Inn  in  Aldermanbury  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  one  of  the 
places  visited  in  1634  by  that  thirsty  tourist,  drunken  Barnaby.  From  this  Inn  the  first  regular  line  of  stage  waggons 
from  London  to  Liverpool  was  established  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  were  constantly 
some  of  them  on  the  road,  for  they  left  every  Monday  and  Thursday,  and  it  took  them  ten  days  in  summer,  and  as 
many  as  twelve  in  winter  to  perform  the  journey. 

THE    CASTLE,    IN    WOOD    STREET. 

This  inn  seems  to  have  been  situated  on  the  west  side,  near  Addle  Street,  and  had  its 
full  share  of  patronage.  It  appears  that  carriers  lodged  here  from  the  following  places  : 
Sheffield,  Worcester,  Wakefield,  and  "  some  other  parts  of  Yorkshire,"  Bewdley,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, Derby,  Evesham,  Worcester.  In  most  cases  the  carriers  "  are  to  be  found  " 
on  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  and,  in  some  cases,  also  on  Saturdays,  but  never  on  the  first 
three  days  of  the  week.  Occasionally,  they  "  come  on  Thursdays  and  go  away  Fridays." 
Hughson,  writing  in  1806,  says  :— 

The  Castle  Inn  is  a  respectable  place  of  accomodation,  as  is  the  Cross  Keys,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  above  Huggin  Lane. 
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THE     MITRE,    IN    WOOD    STREET. 

The  Mitre,  in  Wood  Street,  although  probably  not  used  by  the  carriers,  was  a 
celebrated  inn  during  the  seventeenth  century.  An  entry  in  "  Pepys'  Diary,"  on  i8th 
September,  1660,  runs  as  follows  : — 

To  the  Miter  taverne  in  Wood  Street  (a  house  of  the  greatest  note  in  London) .  Here  some  of  us  fell  to  handycap, 
a  sport  that  I  never  knew  before. 

and,  on  the  3ist  July,  1665,  he  writes  : — 

Proctor  the  Vintner,  of  the  Miter  in  Wood  Street,  and  his  son  are  dead  this  morning  of  the  plague  ;  he  having 
laid  out  abundance  of  money  there,  and  was  the  greatest  vintner  for  some  time  in  London  for  great  entertainments. 

Richard  Smith,  in  his  well-known  obituary,  says  :— 

On  August  ist,  1665,  Will  Proctor,  vintner  of  the  Mitre  in  Wood  Street,  with  his  young  son,  died  insolvent  at 
Islington,  of  the  plague. 

The  Mitre  Tavern  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Wood  Street  at  the  Cheapside  end,  and 
probably  had  another  entrance  from  Milk  Street  through  Mitre  Court,  which  still  exists. 

THE     MAIDENHEAD,    IN    CATEATON    STREET. 

The  Maidenhead,  in  "  Cateaton  Street,  near  Guildhall,"  was  also  a  noted  inn,  but 
possibly  lay  to  the  east  of  Guildhall  ;  if  so,  it  was  just  outside  the  Cripplegate  Ward. 

THE     CROSS    KEYS     INN. 

The  Cross  Keys  inn  stood  opposite  St.  Peter's  church  in  Wood  Street,  close  to 
Cheapside.  Its  name  was  taken  from  the  symbol  of  St.  Peter,  whose  bust  with  crossed  keys 
may  be  seen  on  a  medallion  on  the  railings  enclosing  the  site  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter 
Westcheap  ;  a  tall  plane  tree  now  overshadows  its  surroundings.  The  inn  was  pulled 
down  in  1865  and  the  site  covered  with  warehouses.  In  excavating  for  the  foundations  of 
these,  fragments  of  Samian  ware  and  a  few  Roman  coins  were  found  at  a  considerable  depth. 
The  Cross  Keys  Goods  Receiving  Depot  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company  now  appropriately  covers  part  of  the  site  of  the  old  inn. 

THE    APE. 

This  ancient  hostelry  stood  on  the  west  side  of  Philip  Lane,  at  the  London  Wall  end, 
and  had  the  usual  galleried  yard.  It  was  erected  in  1672,  and  had  a  busy  career  for  rather 
more  than  a  century,  when  in  consequence  of  powerful  competition  from  more  commodiously 
situated  inns,  it  was  closed  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  buildings 
were  then  used  as  dwelling  houses,  and  others  erected  fronting  Philip  Lane,  as  depicted  on 
page  74,  describing  Philip  Lane. 

In  the  year  1890  Messrs.  Rylands,  the  famous  Manchester  warehousemen,  built  hand- 
some premises  on  the  site,  under  part  of  which  is  a  large  yard,  almost  rivalling  the  old  inn 
yard,  and  from  which  goods  are  dispatched  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  time  of 
demolishing  the  old  buildings  the  firm  carefully  removed  the  stone  sign  of  the  Ape,  and 
presented  it  to  the  Guildhall  Museum.  The  sign  is  a  bold  piece  of  carving,  and  has  the 
date  1670,  an  initial  and  a  representation  of  an  ape  (much  larger  than  life),  sitting  on  its 
haunches  eating  an  apple. 

HOSTELRIES. 

In  addition  to  the  inns,  the  Ward  contained  a  number  of  licensed  public  houses  and 
wine  and  beer  shops.  In  1677  a  contemporary  map  shows  us  the  Fox  and  Geese, 
White  Horse,  Dog  and  Bear,  and  Nag's  Head,  in  London  Wall.  There  were  in  the 
Inner  Ward  in  1850,  the  Old  Cheshire  Cheese,  in  Addle  Street ;  the  George  Tap,  in 
Aldermanbury,  and  the  Axe  in  Three  Nun  Court  ;  the  Weavers'  Arms,  and  Two 
Brewers,  in  London  Wall  ;  Dolphin,  in  Milk  Street  ;  Goldsmiths'  Arms,  in  Gutter  Lane  ; 
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Woolpack,  in  Hart  Street  ;  King's  Arms,  in  Philip  Lane  ;  Coopers'  Arms;  in  Silver  Street  ; 
the  Bull's  Head,  Bird  Cage,  Isaac  Walton,  Magpie  and  Pewter  Platter,  and  the  Rose  and 
French  Horn,  in  Wood  Street.  There  were  also  eight  wine  and  beer  houses. 

In  1875  all  the  above  houses  were  standing,  and  in  addition  Rayment's  Hotel,  in 
London  Wall ;  and  the  City  Restaurant,  in  Milk  Street  and  Mitre  Court.  The  King's 
Arms,  in  Philip  Lane,  was  now  termed  the  Connoisseur.  In  1900,  the  Dolphin,  Rose  and 
French  Horn,  Two  Brewers,  and  the  George  Tap  had  disappeared.  In  1920  only  the 
following  houses  remained :  Goldsmiths'  Arms,  Bull's  Head,  Coopers'  Arms,  Weavers'  Arms, 
Connoisseur,  and  the  Axe,  and  two  wine  and  beer  houses. 


COACHING    INNS,    HOSTELRIES,   AND    BREWERIES    IN 
THE    OUTER    WARD. 

The  introduction  in  connection  with  carriers'  and  coaching  inns  to  be  found  in  the  account 
of  the  inns  formerly  existing  in  the  Inner  Ward,  naturally  applies  to  those  in  the  Outer  Ward. 
Taylor's  "  Carrier's  Cosmography,"  published  in  1637,  mentions  two  important  inns  in  this 
Ward  where  carriers  "  lodged."  One,  the  "  White  Horse  near  the  gate  (Cripple-gate),  where 
the  Lincoln  carriers  cometh  every  Friday,"  and  the  "  White  Hart  (the  cognisance  of  the  County 
of  Huntingdon),  where  the  carriers  of  Huntingdon  doe  lodge  "  ;  "  they  come  up,"  he  adds, 
"  upon  the  Thursdaies  and  goe  away  on  Friday."  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  those  carriers 
who  at  this  period  started  without  the  walls,  performed  comparatively  short  journeys,  the 
carriers  within  the  walls  monopolising  the  long  distance  traffic.  A  century  later  the  White 
Hart  had  disappeared  from  the  list  of  inns,  leaving  the  White  Horse  to  enjoy  increasing 
prosperity ;  for  we  find  that  at  this  time  the  carriers  left  every  Monday  for  Richmond, 
Durham,  Newcastle,  Hexham,  and  Alnwick,  on  Thursday  for  Bradford,  and  on  Friday  for 
Halifax,  Otley,  Leeds,  Pomfret  (Pontefract),  Tadcastcr,  and  Wakefield.  A  few  years  later 
trade  with  the  northern  towns  had  largely  increased,  necessitating  the  more  frequent  dispatch 
of  goods  to  and  from  London,  so  that  the  inn  must  have  been  in  a  constant  state  of  bustle 
and  activity,  which  continued  for  the  next  hundred  years,  in  fact,  until  the  time  when  the 
steam  locomotive  finally  displaced  the  lumbering  wagon  with  its  many  teams  of  horses.  In 
or  about  the  year  1800  other  inns  or  yards  are  mentioned  in  contemporary  publications, 
among  which  are  the  Coach  and  Horses  Inn  Yard,  described  as  in  Redcross  Street,  on  the 
west  side,  nearer  Barbican  than  Paul's  Alley  (the  site  is  still  used  by  railway  companies' 
and  carriers'  wagons)  ;  the  Greyhound  Inn,  in  Grub  Street ;  and  the  Cross  Keys  inn  yard 
on  the  east  side  of  Whitecross  Street.  This  was  near  Fore  Street,  and  occupied  the  site 
of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Beehive  Goods  Depot  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Goods  Depot,  of  which  a  view  is  given  with  the  description  of  Whitecross  Street  in 
this  book. 

The  White  Horse,  or  the  Great  White  Horse  Yard,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  occupied 
a  large  area  on  the  east  side  of  what  is  now  Cripplegate  Buildings,  and  had  an  entrance 
through  a  rough,  massive  gateway  (as  illustrated  on  p.  216).  From  this  entrance,  ponderous, 
heavy  laden  wagons,  drawn  by  teams  of  powerful  horses,  left  daily,  and  sometimes  twice 
daily,  for  far  distant  towns.  It  would  seem  that  the  yard  ran  along  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  north  side  of  the  City  Wall  (which  was  then  standing),  from  Aldermanbury 
Postern  to  the  site  of  the  old  gate,  and  had  a  considerable  depth.  It  had  a  private 
entrance  into  Fore  Street. 

The  print  on  p.  216  shows  the  gateway  of  the  White  Horse  Inn  Yard,  with  a  section  or 
part  of  the  old  city  wall  on  the  left,  high  up  on  which  is  seen  one  of  the  St.  Giles'  Cripple- 
gate  Parish  boundary  plates,  dated  1841.  On  the  round  post,  on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance, 
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are  to  be  seen  the  names  of  the  towns  to  which  the  carriers'  wagons  made  their  journeys. 
The  building  depicted  through  and  opposite  the  gateway  (No.  4)  was  occupied  by  Chas. 
Blyth  &  Co.,  hosiery  warehousemen,  who  occupied  it  from  1848  to  1870. 

The  carrying  business  of  the  White  Horse  Yard  must  have  been  of  great  importance, 
serving  as  it  did  the  commerce  of  the  towns  on  the  great  high  roads,  not  only  northward 
as  far  as  Aberdeen,  but  southward  as  far  as  Trowbridge  in  Wiltshire.  A  Mr.  William  Deacon 


ENTRANCE   TO   THE   GREAT   WHITE   HORSE    INN   YARD.      1870. 
(Showing  a  portion  of  the  old  City  Wall.) 


took  over  the  business  about  1780,  and  it  was  carried  on  by  him  or  his  family  until  1840, 
during  which  time  they  lived  in  a  commodious  house  in  the  yard.  Deacon  was  a  resolute 
and  active-minded  man,  who  strove  by  both  speech  and  by  printing  to  lead  men,  even  as 
he  would  strive  to  lead  the  wagons,  out  of  the  old  ruts.  "  I  have,"  says  his  son,  "  a  vivid 
recollection  (when  at  the  time  I  was  a  scholar  in  the  old  City  of  London  School,  in  Honey 
Lane  Market)  of  the  old  White  Horse  Yard,  and  the  restless  activity  and  bustle  of  daily 
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life  which  prevailed  there,  when  I  patted  the  grand  old  horses  which  performed  the  traction 
portion  of  the  enterprise.  A  curious  feature  of  these  horses  was,  that  they  had  a  strong 
bunch  of  curly  hair,  hanging  from  below  each  nostril,  upon  the  upper  lip."  Mr.  Deacon 
queries  whether  this  type  of  horse  is  still  bred. 

For  several  years  afterwards  heavy  wagons  brought  in  goods  for  distribution  throughout 
London  from  towns  in  the  Home  Counties,  returning  full  of  goods  for  towns  in  these  places. 
As  with  other  inns,  the  long  distance  carrying  trade  of  the  White  Horse  Yard  fell  off  under 
the  competition  of  the  railways,  and  when  Mr.  John  Scholes  (who  previously  had  occupied 
the  Elephant  Yard  in  Fore  Street)  took  possession  of  the  premises  in  1847,  the  carrying 


THE    BEEHIVE   CARRIERS'    YARD,    WHITECROSS   STREET,   1920. 

trade  to  the  country  had  practically  ceased.  The  newcomer  confined  himself  to  the  London 
carrying  trade,  which  was  carried  on  until  the  termination  of  his  lease  in  1884.  During  the 
time  he  was  in  possession  he  lived  with  his  family  in  Deacon's  old  house  on  the  north 
side  of  the  yard.  The  stabling  for  seventy  horses  ran  along  the  inner  (north)  side  of  the 
City  Wall,  nearly  as  far  as  Aldermanbury  Postern. 
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The  Beehive  Carriers'  Yard,  shown  in  the  illustration  on  p.  217,  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
i8th  century  Cross  Keys  Coaching  Inn,  and  ever  since  the  discontinuance  of  that  inn,  has 
been  used  by  carriers.  At  the  present  day  it  is  a  scene  of  much  activity,  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  wagons  constantly  passing  in  and  out  of  the  extensive  yards  in  rear 
of  the  building  depicted  on  p.  217.  It  is  probable  that  these  yards  were  at  one  time 
connected  with  those  of  the  Elephant  Inn  Yard  in  Fore  Street. 

The  Midland  Railway  Goods  Depot  supplanted  the  White  Horse  Yard,  just  as  the 
Swan  with  Two  Necks  in  Gresham  Street  in  its  time  overshadowed  and  took  the  place 
of  the  smaller  yards  and  inns  in  the  Inner  Ward.  The  Depot  stands  upon  the  former  site 
of  the  Whitecross  Street  Prison  for  Debtors,  and  was  erected  in  1876.  It  covers  an  area  of 
46,000  feet,  and  has  frontages  in  both  Redcross  Street  and  Whitecross  Street,  and  is  in  fact 
situated  within  a  few  vards  of  Fore  Street. 


HOSTELRIES. 

The  Outer  Ward  was  from  early  times  noted  for  the  large  number  of  low  class  public 
and  beer  houses,  that  gave  constant  trouble  to  the  magistrates  of  the  City,  and  more  especially 
to  the  Aldermen  of  Cripplegate  Ward.  We  find  in  a  contemporary  map  of  1677  the  following 
hostelries  :  The  White  Horse,  in  Barbican  ;  the  Golden  Lyon  (temporarily  the  home  of  the 
London  Post  Office  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  of  1666)  ;  Red  Lion  ;  Jacob  and  his  Twelve 
Sons,  in  Redcross  Street. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  reputable  which  were  carrying  on 
business  in  1840  :  The  Still,  Redcross,  and  Black  Horse  in  Barbican  ;  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
Grapes,  in  Jewin  Street  ;  Golden  Axe,  Old  Greyhound,  Flying  Horse,  Jacob's  Well,  Broad 
Arrow,  and  Old  Grapes,  in  Milton  Street  ;  George  and  Dragon,  and  King's  Arms,  in  Beech 
Street  ;  Falcon,  in  Falcon  Square  ;  Peacock,  in  Whitecross  Street ;  Fountain,  Still,  and 
Coopers'  Arms,  in  Golden  Lane  ;  Red  Lion,  and  Gentleman  Porter,  in  Redcross  Square 
(now  Hamsell  Street)  ;  King's  Arms,  Woolpack,  and  Five  Bells,  in  Moorfields  ;  and  in 
Fore  Street  there  were  the  following :  the  Still,  next  the  Quest  House  at  No.  7,  the  others 
on  the  south  side  of  the  street  being  the  Golden  Lion,  at  No.  35,  Plough  at  53  ;  on  the  north 
side,  Nottingham  Castle  at  79,  another  Grapes  at  86,  at  the  corner  of  Moor  Lane  ;  Three 
Mariners  at  94,  Green  Dragon  at  102.  Then  came  the  Elephant  Inn,  followed  by  a  third 
Grapes  at  no.  In  addition  to  the  above-named  houses  the  following  were  standing  in  1850, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  probable  some  of  these  were  here  in  1840  or  earlier  :  The  Bull's 
Head  in  Jewin  Crescent  ;  Crown  and  Cushion  in  Princes  Street  ;  Fountain,  and  Three  Tuns 
in  Redcross  Street  ;  Queen's  Head,  and  Grapes,  in  Whitecross  Street ;  White  Horse,  in 
Moor  Lane.  In  1880  some  of  the  above-named  houses  had  disappeared,  but  at  this  time 
there  were  many  small  wine  and  beer  houses. 

In  1900  we  find  the  following  standing  :  The  George,  in  Australian  Avenue  ;  Black 
Horse,  and  Red  Cross,  in  Barbican  ;  King's  Arms,  at  the  east  corner  of  Beech  Street  and 
Golden  Lane  ;  George  and  Dragon,  in  Beech  Street  ;  Falcon,  at  the  east  corner  of  Castle 
Street,  in  Falcon  Square  ;  Three  Tuns,  in  Fann  Street ;  Hope  and  Anchor,  Grapes,  Plough, 
and  Somerset  (late  Grapes),  in  Fore  Street  ;  Grapes,  in  Jewin  Street ;  Grapes,  and  Grey- 
hound, in  Milton  Street ;  Metropolitan  Railway  Refreshment  Rooms,  and  Five  Bells,  in 
Moorfields  ;  Woolpack,  in  Moorfields  and  Fore  Street  Avenue  ;  Three  Tuns,  in  Redcross 
Street ;  Queen's  Head,  and  Peacock,  in  Whitecross  Street ;  White  Swan,  in  White  Street ; 
Whittington  (late  White  Horse),  in  Moor  Lane.  In  1920  the  number  of  above-named  houses 
had  been  reduced  by  the  closing  of  the  Redcross  in  Barbican,  Queen's  Head  in  Whitecross 
Street,  and  the  Grapes  and  Old  Greyhound  in  Milton  Street.  In  this  year  there  were  only 
three  wine  and  beer  licences  remaining. 
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BREWERIES. 

Brewers  early  took  up  their  calling  in  the  Ward,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  abundance 
of  water  that  coursed  down  from  the  northern  heights  ;  and  as  beer  was  practically  the  only 
drink  of  the  people,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  a  large  number  of  brewers  in  London,  of 
whom  the  Ward  must  have  had  a  large  share.  In  the  Chronicles  of  Edward  I  and  II  (Rolls 
Series)  we  find  it  stated  that  in  the  year  1309  there  were  354  taverns  and  1,334  brewhouses 
in  London. 

The  Rusting  Rolls  mentions  many  breweries  in  the  two  Wards,  and  we  may  specially 
note  that  the  few  brewhouses  and  taverns  that  are  mentioned  in  the  Inner  Ward  are 
invariably  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alphage,  the  parish  nearest  the  Outer  Ward.  We  find  one  in 
Wodestrete  in  the  parish  of  S.  Alphage  in  1397,  le  lyoun  in  the  hoop ;  in  1427,  le  Wellhous ; 
1431,  Le  Cok  on  the  hoop  in  Phelippes-lane ;  1479,  le  Rose ;  1498,  le  Son ;  1533,  Le  Bell 
and  Le  Llyepott  ;  1654,  The  Squirrell  in  Philip  Lane,  all  in  the  same  parish.  In  the  Outer 
Ward  mention  is  made  of  a  brewery  and  a  house  called  Le  Jankons  in  1358  ;  the  harp  on 
the  hope,  Redcross  Street,  in  1388  ;  Le  Cok  on  ye  hope,  Fore  Street,  in  1395  ;  Le  Rye  on 
the  hope,  Barbican,  1415  ;  and  in  1423,  Le  Panyer  sup  le  hoop  and  Le  Peynted  house, 
both  in  Whitecross  Street.  In  1426  Le  Round  hope  in  Redcross  Street ;  in  1429  Le  Basecot 
Hostel  in  Barbican  ;  in  1478  le  Hors  in  the  hop  in  Fore  Street  ;  and  Le  Hert  on  the  Hope 
also  in  the  same  street.  Most  of  the  foregoing  are  described  as  brewhouses. 

In  the  following  century  we  find  The  Cok  on  the  hynde  ;  Le  Crowne,  Redcross 
Street  ;  Sign  of  the  Christopher,  Golding  Lane  ;  Le  Crosse  Keis,  Whitecross  Street  ; 
Le  Maydenhedde,  Moor  Lane  ;  The  Swanne,  corner  of  Golding  Lane  and  Beech  Lane, 
next  Redcross  Street  ;  and  Le  White  Rose,  Whitecross  Street ;  The  Falcon,  Grub  Lane ; 
The  Golden  Lyon  and  The  Three  Herrings,  Redcross  Street  ;  and  The  Redcross,  Barbican. 

From  this  time  onward  the  Ward  was  full  of  breweries,  and  from  the  following  order 
made  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  brewers  of  the  Ward  were 
carrying  on  an  important  trade,  the  traffic  of  their  "  Cartes"  to  and  from  the  City  being  so 
great  as  to  cause  the  "  highe  wey  "  to  get  out  of  repair. 

The  order  is  as  follows  :—  Court  of  Aidrcn, 

Thursday  21  May,  2   &  3  Philip 

and  Mary  (1556). 

Itm  it  was  this  daye  orderyd  and  agryed  that  the  costable  and  churchewardens  of  Saynte  Gyles  paryshe  wllloute 
Creplegate  shall  noyate  and  appoynte  one  of  th'  inhitants  of  the  same  paryshe  dwellynge  w^in  the  lybties  of  this 
Cytye  and  an  other  dwellynge  w">oute  the  barres  to  be  S'veyors  of  the  reperacons  and  amendencte  of  the  highe  wey 
wthin  the  same  paryshe  leadinge  to  this  Cytye  accordinge  to  the  forme  of  th'  acte  of  parlyamente  thereof  lately 
made  and  provydyd  And  the  paryshe  of  the  saide  paryshe  here  being  [sic']  p'sente  were  wyllyd  &  comaundyd  by 
the  Courte  to  brynge  unto  my  lorde  Mayer  the  names  of  all  suche  bruers  of  this  Cytye  as  coenly  do  travell  throughe 
the  saide  paryshe  wth  their  Cartes  eyther  for  liquor  or  any  other  thinge  to  th'  intente  that  his  Lordeshippe  may  take 
ordre  wth  theyme  for  some  contribucon  by  theyme  to  be  made  towards  the  makinge  and  amendemente  of  the  said 
waye.  (Rep.  13  (2).  fo.  397^-) 

Whitbread's  brewery  occupies  (with  the  exception  of  two  warehouses  at  the  corner  of 
Silk  Street  and  Whitecross  Street)  a  block  having  frontages  to  Chiswell  Street  on  the  north, 
Silk  Street  on  the  south,  and  Whitecross  Street  and  Milton  Street  on  the  west  and  east  respec- 
tively, covering  an  area  of  five  acres,  rather  more  than  half  of  which  is  in  the  Ward.  The 
business  was  founded  in  1740  by  Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread,  of  Southill,  Bedfordshire,  in  which 
county  the  family  have  always  had  great  interests,  and  which  has  sent  more  than  one  of 
its  members  as  its  representative  to  Parliament. 

After  a  short  occupancy  of  premises  in  Old  Street,  St.  Luke's,  Mr.  Whitbread  removed 
the  business  in  1750  to  the  site  of  one  of  the  ancient  brewhouses  for  which  Cripplegate 
Without  was  famous.  With  great  enterprise  he  rapidly  developed  the  business,  as  early 
.as  1785  introducing  the  use  of  steam  power,  having  an  engine  built  by  the  celebrated  Bir- 
mingham firm  of  Boulton  and  Watt  ;  John  Rennie,  the  designer  of  London  Bridge,  being 
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engaged  in  erecting  the  machinery  in  connection  with  the  engine  ;  John  Smeaton,  afterwards 
well  known  in  the  engineering  world,  designing  the  six  great  subterranean  cisterns,  the 
largest  of  which  was  capable  of  containing  upwards  of  3,600  barrels  of  beer. 

Hughson,  writing  in  1806,  remarks  that  George  III  and  his  Queen  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Brewery  26th  May,  1787.  "  The  steam  engine,  then  lately  erected,  and  first  applied  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Whitbread  to  the  purposes  of  the  brewery  receiving  their  attention.  In  the  great 
store  were  3,007  barrels  of  beer.  They  also  viewed  the  amazing  stone  cistern,  of  such  vast 
magnitude  as  to  hold  4,000  barrels  of  liquor.  After  having  inspected  every  part  of  the 
premises,  the  Royal  visitors  retired  into  the  dwelling  house  and  partook  of  a  cold  collation 
as  magnificent  as  affluence  could  make  it.  The  whole  service  was  plate,  and  there  was  an 
assortment  of  every  wine  in  the  world  ;  but,  that  the  board  might  not  be  incomplete,  some 
of  '  Whitbread's  Entire  '  was  served." 

"  Peter  Pindar  "  described  the  visit  in  rhyme  as  follows  :— 

Now  moved  King,  Queen,  and  Princesses  so  grand, 
To  visit  the  first  brewer  in  the  land  ; 
Who  sometimes  swills  his  beer  and  grinds  his  meat 
In  a  snug  corner  christened  Chiswell  Street. 


WHITBREAD'S   BREWERY,   CHISWELL  STREET.      1791. 

Thomas  Creevey,  M.P.,  the  diarist,  notes  : — 

May  6th,  1823. — I  really  had  a  most  agreeable  dinner  at  Sam  Whitbread's  brewery  on  Saturday.  We  sat  down 
22,  I  think.  The  entertainment  of  the  day  to  me  was  going  over  the  brewery  after  dinner  by  gaslight  (gas  had  not 
long  before  been  installed).  A  stable  brilliantly  illuminated,  containing  ninety  horses  worth  50  or  60  guineas  apiece 
upon  an  average,  is  a  sight  to  be  seen  nowhere  but  in  this  "  tight  little  island."  The  beauty  and  amiability  of  the 


sight  to  be  seen  nowhere  but  in  this  "  tight  1 
horses  was  quite  affecting  ;  such  as  were  lying  down  we  favoured  with  sitting  upon- 


-four  or  five  of  us — upon  a  horse. 


The  founder  of  the  firm  died  in  1796,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Samuel.  The  name 
of  the  firm  was  changed  from  Samuel  Whitbread  to  Whitbread  and  Company  in  1799.  In 
the  year  1889  the  business  was  formed  into  a  limited  liability  company,  Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread, 
M.P.,  being  appointed  chairman  of  the  directors.  The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  beer 
brewed  is  remarkable.  In  1760  63,408  barrels  of  beer  were  brewed,  in  1805  101,311,  in. 
1850  177,155,  in  1900  693,706,  and  in  1914  72,113  barrels  of  porter,  289,992  of  stout  and 
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483,752  of  ale.  A  great  business  is  also  done  in  bottling  these  beers.  It  has  been  said,  and 
never  disputed,  that  Whi  thread's  Brewery  produces  more  beer  to  the  acre  than  any  other 
brewery.  Over  800  men  are  employed  in  the  premises,  including  competent  workmen  of 
the  following  various  trades  :  cooper,  millwright,  fitter,  coppersmith,  plumber,  gas  fitter, 
carpenter,  bricklayer,  painter,  signwriter,  wheelwright,  farrier,  blacksmith,  electrician, 
pattern  maker,  coachsmith,  harness  maker.  Pasteur  made  many  of  his  searches  into  the 
phenomena  of  fermentation  here,  small  fermenting  vessels  being  specially  erected  for  his  use. 
The  firm  have  had  a  remarkable  connection  with  Parliament,  for  during  a  century  and 
a  half  some  member  of  its  body  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has  supplied  two 
Speakers.  The  Whitbread  family  are  mentioned  in  the  chapter  of  this  book  entitled  "  Men 
of  Note."  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  Company  enjoys  the  privilege  of  housing  the 
Speaker's  Coach  on  State  occasions.  This  custom  is  supposed  to  have  originated  during 
the  time  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  occupied  the  Speaker's  chair  (1839-1857),  on  which  latter  date 
he  was  created  Viscount  Eversley.  A  pair  of  the  Company's  horses  were  utilised  for  this 
purpose  as  recently  as  June,  1911,  on  the  coronation  of  His  Majesty  King  George. 

Around  the  walls  of  the  office  of  the  firm  in  Chiswell  Street  are  ancestral  portraits  of  its 
members,  and  views  of  the  brewery  itself  during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  from  one  of 
which  the  view  given  on  the  previous  page  was  taken. 

An  important  brewery  was  established  on  the  west  side  of  the  northern  end  of  Redcross 
Street,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  George  Hale.  In  1820  the  site  is  described 
in  the  rate  books  as  the  freehold  of  George  Hale,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  [of  St.  Paul's],  and 
of  Hicks  and  Hawkins.  It  ran  a  considerable  distance  westward,  almost  as  far  back  as 
Jacob's  Well  Passage.  It  was  lowly  rated  in  1820  at  £37,  but  in  1840  at  £154,  and  in  1860 
£300,  soon  after  which  the  brewery  was  closed.  Calvcrt's  brewery  at  the  south  end  of 
Redcross  Street  carried  on  an  important  business  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  distillery  known  as  Harmar  &  Pearsons  carried  on 
an  extensive  business  next  to  Hale's  Brewery  on  its  south  side,  from  about  1840  to  the 
close  of  the  century.  A  large  brewery  stood  in  Golden  Lane  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  was  the  first  building  in  the  City  to  have  gas  instituted. 


LIVERY    COMPANIES'    HALLS. 

ONLY  a  cursory  description  of  the  halls  that  stood  or  are  still  standing  in  the  Ward 
is   here   given.      Those  who  desire  fuller   information  should  peruse  books  on  the 
subject  of  the  City  Livery  Companies  by  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  and  others. 
Stow  mentions  five  halls  which  were  standing  in  his  time  in  the  Ward  of  Cripplegate  Within, 
viz.,  The  Bowyers',  Brewers',  Haberdashers',  Pinners'  and  Plaisterers'  (these  two  last  Com- 
panies both  using  the  same  hall),  and  the  Wax  Chandlers'.      He  makes  no  mention  of  the 
Curriers'  Hall,  which,  however,  must  have  been  then  standing  on  its  present  site.      Taking 
them  in  alphabetical  order,  we  find  that — 

BOWYERS'  HALL,  according  to  Stow,  in  his  description  of  Cripplegate  Ward,  stood 
in  Hart  Street,  "  by  the  corner  of  Monkswell  Street."  It  was  the  property  of  the  Salters' 
Company,  who  we  find  rented  it  to  the  Bowyers  in  1636,  evidently  having  no  hall  of  their 
own.  In  the  Charter  granted  by  James  I,  permission  is  given  them  to  have  a  '  Common 
Hall '  in  any  convenient  place  within  '  our  Cittie  of  London.'  This  indicates  that  they 
had  no  hall  at  that  time.  An  adjoining  court  was  long  termed  Bowyers'  Court,  and  both 
the  hall  and  the  court  were  close  to  the  Salters'  Almshouses.  The  hall  was  burnt  down  in 
the  Great  Fire  and  not  rebuilt. 
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BREWERS'  HALL  stands  on  the  north  side  of  Addle  Street,  a  few  yards  from  Alder- 
manbury,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  hall  which  was  in  existence  in  1420,  and  which  is  probably 
the  hall  mentioned  by  Stow  as  a  '  fair  house.'  This  building  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
in  the  Great  Fire,  1666,  being  rebuilt  by  Wren  in  1673,  partly  by  subscription  of  the  members 
of  the  Guild  and  partly  by  pawning  the  plate,  which  never  seems  to  have  been  redeemed. 

Hughson,  writing  in  1806,  says  : — 

The  Hall  Room  has  a  square  window,  dated  1 774,  is  bordered  with  ears  of  barley,  inclosing  the  arms  of  England  ; 
of  Richard  Platt,  Esq.,  benefactor,  1599;  Henry,  Lord  Willoughby,  of  Parham,  twice  Master;  an  emblem  of  the 
branch  of  a  fig  tree,  with  red  fruit ;  Dame  Alice  Owen,  benefactress,  1614  ;  and,  beneath,  the  arms  of  Samuel,  Lord 
Hawley,  four  times  Master. 


ENTRANCE   GATEWAY   TO   BREWERS'   HALL.      1920. 
This  gateway  is  17  feet  in  height  and  if  feet  4  inches  in  width. 

The  Withdrawing  Room  is  ornamented  by  a  large  eastern  window,  in  which  are  the  arms  of  London,  and  of 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  impaling  those  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury.  Three  oval  windows  on  the  north 
side  are  also  filled  with  painted  glass. 

In  this  room  are  the  portraits  of  James  Hickson,  Esq.,  in  a  scarlet  gown  and  large  ruff.  Richard  Platt,  Esq., 
1600,  aged  seventy-six.  This  gentleman,  who  was  Sheriff  of  London,  founded  a  free  grammar  school  and  six  alms- 
houses  for  poor  women,  at  Aldenham,  Herts.  Dame  Alice  Owen,  foundress  of  the  school  and  almshouses  at  Islington. 

The  Hall  was  completely  restored  and  renovated  in  1828.  Entering  from  Addle  Street 
through  the  handsome  gateway1  depicted  above,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a  spacious 

(i)   This  gateway  is  attributed  to  Christopher  Wren. 
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quadrangle,  with  the  hall  in  front  and  commodious  warehouses  (built  about  1875)  around.  The 
Company's  offices  are  on  the  ground  floor.  The  hall  and  other  rooms  are  also  reached  by  an 
exterior  staircase,  built  in  1673,  and  consist  of  a  court  room,  with  offices  attached  and  a 
spacious  banqueting  hall,  in  which  is  a  rich  assortment  of  old  carving  in  good  preservation. 
On  the  walls  of  the  hall  are  portraits  of  several  benefactors:  Dame  Alice  Owen  (1547-1613), 
Samuel  Whitbread  (1720-1796),  John  Baker  (1737-1818),  and  Henry  Charrington  (1813). 
The  court  room  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  windows,  which  resemble  the  portholes  of  a 
ship  on  an  enlarged  scale.  On  the  ground  floor  and  basement  are  the  roomy  kitchen  and 
other  offices,  with  a  small  garden  in  the  rear.  The  kitchen  is  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
building  (having  escaped  the  Great  Fire),  and  one  sees  the  original  spits  attached  to  the  large 
fireplace.  There  is  also  to  be  seen  a  beautiful  old  lead  cistern,  dated  1671,  with  the  arms 
of  the  Company  upon  it. 


NORTH    FRONT    OF   CURRIERS'    HALL,    LONDON    WALL.      1920. 

Of  late  years  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Company  have  courteously  granted  the 
use  of  the  hall  for  the  holding  of  the  Wardmotes  of  Cripplegate  Ward  Within. 

CURRIERS'  HALL  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  west  end  of  London  Wall,  midway 
between  Wood  Street  and  Philip  Lane.  On  this  site  was  built  the  first  hall,  which,  having 
been  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  was  rebuilt  on  the  same  site  in  1670.  Hazlitt  says : — 

Although  the  "  Curriers  "  were  in  existence  as  a  Guild  as  early  as  1363,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  possessed 
a  Hall  until  about  the  year  1576,  when  one  of  the  Livery  (Thomas  Steral)  bequeathed  (with  various  conditions)  a 
messuage  called  the  "  Boar's  Head,"  with  four  adjoining  tenements,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Alphage,  contiguous  to 
London  Wall. 
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Hughson,  writing  in  1806,  says  : — 

This  is  a  plain  brick  building,  on  the  south  side  of  a  small  court,  and  is  very  convenient  for  the  accommodation 
and  business  of  the  Company  to  which  it  belongs.  In  the  Court-room  on  the  first  floor  is  a  screen  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  with  paintings  of  Plenty,  Justice,  and  Temperance.  On  the  right  of  the  Master's  chair  is  a  portrait  of  James  I, 
and  on  the  left  a  picture  of  William  Dawes,  Esquire,  a  benefactor  to  the  Company. 

One  of  the  windows  on  the  north  side  is  ornamented  with  painted  glass,  exhibiting  the  King's  arms,  and  under- 
neath, the  following  inscription :  "  This  hall  was  new  built  and  glassed  in  the  year  1670.  Anker  Hancock,  Master. 
John  Winter,  John  Clark,  Wardens." 

Timbs,  in  his  "Curiosities  of  London"  (1868),  says: — 

The  hall  stood  among  goodly  trees,  and  was  taken  down  in  1820,  and  a  smaller  edifice  erected  upon  part  of 
the  site,  the  remainder  being  covered  with  private  dwellings. 

In  1872  the  site  was  again  cleared  and  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  hall  laid  iyth  April, 
1873.  The  building  was  proceeded  with  on  the  same  site,  and  of  an  approximate  size  to  the 
old  hall,  the  design  allowing  for  an  entrance  through  the  original  passage  from  London 
Wall,  but  before  the  building  was  actually  completed  arrangements  were  made  with  Messrs. 
Rylands  and  Company,  Limited  (Manchester  warehousemen)  by  which  they  were  to  obtain 
a  portion  of  the  site  for  their  own  business  purposes.  The  partly  erected  building  was  then 
pulled  down  and  the  present  hall  built.  It  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  Messrs.  Rylands' 
premises.  The  front,  adorned  with  the  arms  and  supporters  of  the  Company,  quaintly 
arranged,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  on  p.  223,  has  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 

(Since  the  above  was  written  the  hall  has  been  taken  over  by  Messrs.  Rylands  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  but  the  front  as  depicted  on  p.  223  still  remains. l  ) 


FRAMEWORK  KNITTERS'  HALL.— This  Company  obtained  its  Charter  from 
Cromwell  in  1657,  and  a  few  years  after  certain  members  of  the  Company  united  to  purchase 
a  site  on  which  to  erect  a  hall,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1720  that  sufficient  funds  were 
raised  for  the  purpose,  when  land  was  purchased  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Redcross  Street, 
immediately  opposite  St.  Giles'  church  in  Fore  Street ;  the  hall  was  then  built.  It  had  no 
frontage  to  the  street,  but  was  approached  through  an  alley  (probably  one  shown  in  Ogilby's 
map,  1677)  entitled  "  Cock  Alley."  This  hall  stood  until  1812,  although  it  does  not  seem  • 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Company  for  some  years  previous  to  this  time,  and  latterly  it 
had  been  let  to  Messrs.  Calvert,  the  well-known  brewers.  The  Company's  records  show 
that  on  the  4th  February,  1812,  a  Deed  of  Covenant  agreeing  terms  for  sale  of  the  hall  was 
entered  into  with  the  Corporation,  the  sale  price  being  £2,100.  The  site  formed  part  of 
the  ground  on  which  the  Corporation  erected  the  Debtors'  Prison  in  1815. 

The  hall  was  probably  very  small,  being  rated  in  1809  at  only  £10.  At  that  time  it 
seems  to  have  contained  several  important  pictures,  the  most  noteworthy  being  an  oil  painting 
representing  William  Lee,  M.A.,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  watching  his  wife  knitting, 
and  thinking  out  the  problem  of  a  knitting  frame.  When  the  hall  was  let  to  the  brewery 
firm,  the  pictures  were  given  into  the  charge  of  the  clerk,  who  removed  them  to  his  own 
office.  In  1851  the  late  Prince  Consort  desired  to  form  a  portrait  gallery  of  British  inventors 
of  machinery,  and  made  application  for  the  loan  of  the  above  picture,  but,  notwithstanding 
that  every  effort  was  made,  no  trace  of  it  could  be  found.  A  handsome  state  chair  of  the 
time  of  Charles  II,  of  which  the  Clerk  of  the  Company  has  charge,  has  been  found,  and  is 
used  at  the  banquets  given  by  the  Company. 

The  corporate  income  of  the  Company  is  small.  The  charitable  income  is  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  twenty  almshouses,  which  were  erected  at  Oadby,  near  Leicester  (the 
heart  of  the  hosiery  trade),  in  1906-7,  with  the  proceeds  accruing  from  the  sale  of  the  site  of 
the  original  almshouses  erected  in  1770  in  the  Kingsland  Road,  London. 

(i)   A  view  of  the  entrance  to  the  hall  is  given  when  describing  London  Wall  in  1825. 
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GLOVERS'  HALL. — It  has  been  suggested  that  this  hall  was  originally  the  private 
chapel  to  the  palace  of  the  Abbots  of  Ramsey,  which  stood  near  this  spot.  Stow  makes  no 
mention  of  it,  the  earliest  direct  reference  to  it  being  in  the  Churchwardens'  accounts  of 
St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  of  1664-5,  when  we  find  that  "  The  bell  ringers  were  paid  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  when  the  King  came  to  Glovers'  Hall."  Prince  Rupert  was  then  living  close 
by  in  Beech  Lane,  which  probably  led  the  King  (Charles  II)  to  visit  the  hall. 

Hughson,  writing  in  1806,  says  :— "  Glovers'  Hall,  which,  having  been  long  deserted 
by  the  Company,  was  converted  to  other  purposes."  Lambert,  writing  a  few  years  later, 
says  :—  "  It  is  a  very  old  building,  and  has  been  deserted  by  the  Company,  who  now  transact 
their  business  at  the  '  George  and  Vulture  Tavern,'  Lombard  Street." 

The  Hall  stood  in  the  court  on  the  south  side,  at  the  western  end  of  Beech  Lane,  for 
many  years  known  as  "  Glovers'  Hal!  Court."  The  name  was  changed  in  1840  to  "  Braimes 
Buildings."  It  was  approached  by  a  narrow  passage,  and  was  hidden  from  sight  of  the 
passers-by  in  the  lane,  rendering  it  useful  for  the  many  meetings  of  Nonconformists  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  was  used  for  "  Meetings  "  until  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  find  it  rated  in  1880  at  £10,  and  called  The  Hall.  The 
northern  and  eastern  walls  of  the  building  are  still  to  be  seen. 

HABERDASHERS'  HALL  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Gresham  Street,  at  the 
corner  of  Staining  Lane,  almost  opposite  Wax  Chandlers'  Hall  and  Gutter  Lane.  The  site 
was  bequeathed  to  the  Company  by  one  of  its  members  in  1478,  and  occupied  an  area  of 
half  an  acre.  A  hall  on  this  spot  is  mentioned  by  Stow,  as  standing  in  his  time,  but  this 
hall,  with  many  of  the  records  and  property  of  much  value,  was  destroyed  in  the  Great 
Fire.  The  strong-room,  in  which  the  ancient  muniments  and  the  plate  of  the  Company 
were  deposited,  resisted  the  fire,  although  the  heat  penetrated  the  walls,  seven  feet  in 
thickness,  and  melted  the  wax  of  seals  attached  to  the  documents.  Wren  rebuilt  the  hall 
in  the  following  year.  No  description  of  this  hall  seems  to  be  available  until  1806,  when 
Hughson  writes  concerning  it  as  follows  : — 

The  building  is  both  extensive  and  handsome.  The  Hall  Room  is  very  capacious  and  lofty,  with  arched 
casement  windows  ;  the  floor  is  paved  with  marble  and  Purbeck  stone  ;  the  room  is  wainscoted  twelve  feet  high, 
and  the  screen  at  the  west  end,  in  which  are  two  arched  apertures,  is  adorned  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  round 
the  cornice  are  various  coats  of  arms.  Hanging  in  this  room  are  portraits  of  George  I,  George,  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  II,  Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  and  their  son,  Prince  Frederick,  father 
of  George  III.  In  the  Card  Room  and  the  Great  Parlour  are  portraits  of  worthy  members  of  the  Company,  amongst 
whom  that  of  "  Robert  Aske,"  the  founder  of  the  well-known  almshouses  named  after  him  ;  and  a  beautiful  small 
statue,  over  the  fireplace,  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

Brayley,  in  his  Londiniana  (1829),  says  :— 

The  refectory  is  a  lofty  and  spacious  room,  with  a  wainscot  twelve  feet  high  all  round,  and  a  music  or  minstrel's 
gallery  over  the  screen  at  the  lower  end. 

The  hall  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1840.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  the  court- 
yard, which  had  been  a  distinguishing  feature,  was  covered  with  warehouses. 

In  a  great  fire  that  occurred  in  Gresham  Street,  igth  September,  1864,  the  hall  again 
suffered  serious  damage.  The  court  room  was  saved,  but  the  walls  only  remained  of  the 
banqueting  room.  The  present  banqueting  hall  was  erected  soon  afterwards,  and  contains 
portraits  of  Royal  personages.  The  court  room  has  a  fine  ceiling  by  Wren,  and  on  its  walls 
portraits  of  Lord  Mayors  who  have  been  members  of  the  Company  and  also  of  many  bene- 
factors. The  Company's  court  books  extend  only  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  but  it  possesses 
a  small  vellum  book  of  ordinances  which  has  a  good  illumination  of  St.  Katherine,  the 
Haberdashers'  Patron  Saint.  The  Company  possesses  considerable  property  in  Cripplegate 
Ward  Without,  being  the  owner  of  what  was  known  as  Haberdashers'  Square,  Whitecross 
Street. 
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LORINERS'  HALL  stood  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  London  Wall  and  Alderman- 
bury  Postern.  We  do  not  know  when  it  was  first  built,  but  it  was  in  existence  in  Pepys' 
time,  for  we  find  him  writing:  "To  Loriners'  Hall  by  Moorfields — a  Hall  I  never  heard  of 
before."  In  1720  we  find  the  Loriners  granting  a  lease  of  rooms  in  their  hall  to  the  Glaziers' 
Company.  In  a  directory  of  1740  we  find  "  Loriners'  Hall  "  mentioned  as  standing  in 
London  Wall.  A  meeting  of  the  Loriners  in  the  hall  is  recorded  in  their  minutes  on  October 
3rd,  1759,  followed  by  meetings  of  the  Company  in  October  and  November  in  the  same  year 
at  "  The  George,"  Ironmonger  Lane.  The  minute  books  of  the  Company  do  not  again 
record  any  meeting  of  the  members  in  their  hall,  or  a  reference  to  it  in  any  manner  ;  but 


ENTRANCE   GATEWAY   TO    HABERDASHERS'    HALL.      1863. 

the  building  undoubtedly  stood  for  some  years  later,  for  Maitland,  writing  in  1756,  says  that 
"  Loriners-hall  ...  in  the  Postern-street  .  .  .  tho'  small,  is  a  pretty  neat  Building."  It  may 
be  that  it  was  sold  in  1759  to  one  of  the  many  Dissenting  congregations,  who  allowed  it  to 
be  known  as  "  Loriners'  Hall."  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  various  religious  bodies  are 
mentioned  as  using  the  hall  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Towards  the  end 
of  this  time  it  was  occupied  by  a  body  of  Independents,  the  late  Dr.  Parker  (of  the  City 
Temple)  frequently  preaching  there,  when  he  first  came  to  London.  The  site  is  now  occupied 
by  a  warehouse,  erected  in  1860. 
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PARISH  CLERKS'  HALL  is  situated  in  the  rear  of  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  Silver 
Street,  a  few  yards  from  Wood  Street,  and  is  not  visible  from  the  street,  the  entrance  being 
through  a  narrow  doorway  in  Silver  Street,  and  appears  very  similar  as  depicted  on 
page  77.  The  first  hall  of  which  we  have  any  account  is  one  near  the  gate  in  Bishopsgate, 
where,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  the  Parish  Clerks  were  granted  certain  tenements,  for  the 
purpose  of  endowing  and  maintaining  two  chaplains  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 
The  hall  was  probably  erected  on  this  spot,  and  remained  there  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
Religious  Houses,  when,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  original 
grant  of  land  was  made,  the  hall  came  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  gave  it  to  Sir  Robert 
Chater.  The  latter,  to  prevent  threatened  proceedings  for  its  recovery,  pulled  it  down. 
The  Clerks  then  made  a  move  to  another  part  of  the  City  ;  for  Stow  writes  : — 

The  Parish  Clerks'  Hall  is  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Erode  Lane,  Vintry. 

This  hall  was  burnt  down  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  Land  was  bought  in  1669  near  the 
corner  of  Wood  Street  and  Silver  Street,  on  which  the  present  building  was  erected.  During 
the  time  that  they  were  homeless  the  Clerks  seem  to  have  met  at  the  Quest  House  in  Fore 
Street.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Company  in  their  new  hall  was  held  on  3rd  February, 
1671.  This  must  have  been  a  poorly-built  place,  for  in  1688  we  find  that  it  was  insured 
for  only  £500.  The  hall  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  in  1844,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
substantially  rebuilt.  Up  to  the  year  1848  the  entrance  was  from  Wood  Street,  but,  for 
the  convenience  of  one  of  their  tenants,  the  Company  closed  that  entrance  and  made  the 
present  one  in  Silver  Street. 

Several  of  the  minor  Livery  Companies  which  had  no  hall  of  their  own  had  permission 
to  use  the  hall  on  payment  of  varying  amounts  of  annual  rent.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  Basketmakers  and  Fruiterers,  who  had  used  the  old  hall  in  Vintry.  And 
on  the  opening  of  the  present  hall  the  Fruiterers  again  used  it,  as  also  did  the  Tinplate 
Workers.  In  1710  the  Fanmakers  took  a  lease  of  the  hall  for  seven  years  at  -£8  a  year.  The 
Society  of  Porters  and  the  Whalebone  Company  also  used  it.  Unlike  many  of  the  other 
halls,  it  was  never  used  as  a  Chapel  or  a  Meeting  House.  In  1821  the  Welsh  Baptists  wished 
to  rent  it  ;  but  the  Company,  "  out  of  no  illiberal  spirit,  thought  it  not  consistent  with 
their  relation  to  the  Established  Church  to  allow  them  to  use  it,"  but  at  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  "  The  Stewards  of  the  Religious  Societies  "  meeting  in 
the  hall.  The  Company  possesses  a  unique  collection  of  silver  plate,  presented  by  various 
Masters  and  others. 

The  present  hall  is  small  but  full  of  interesting  relics  of  the  past.  The  Company  itself 
dates  back  as  far  as  A.D.  1233,  and  has  a  most  interesting  history.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
whose  members  have  been  from  all  time  closely  connected  with  the  work  for  which  the 
Company  was  originally  founded.  The  Fraternity  always  took  a  great  part  in  the  religious 
ceremonials  of  early  times.  Their  great  work  the  "  Bills  of  Mortality  "  will  for  ever 
redound  to  their  credit. 

In  1626  an  Act  was  obtained  to  set  up  a  printing  press  in  their  hall,  the  printer  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  press  then 
set  up  was  destroyed  when  their  hall  in  Vintry  was  burnt  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  but  a 
brass  candlestick  said  to  have  been  used  in  conjunction  with  the  press  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  Company.1 

PLAISTERERS'  HALL. — The  Plaisterers'  Company  is  very  ancient,  and,  from  what 
little  can  be  ascertained,  probably  possessed  a  hall  in  Addle  Street  for  at  least  one  hundred 
years  before  the  Great  Fire.  Like  several  of  the  other  Companies,  they  lent  the  use  of  their 
hall  to  Companies  which  had  no  halls  of  their  own,  charging  a  small  rent.  Stow  falls  into 

(i)  The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  late  Rev.  James  Christie  for  much  of  the  above  information  respecting  the  hall. 
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error  when  he  states  that  "  Pinners'  Hall  stood  in  Addle  Street."  The  Pinners  hired  the 
hall  of  the  Plaisterers  until  1598,  when,  through  its  becoming  decayed,  they  ceased  to  use 
it.  (In  1619  they  appear  to  have  had  a  hall  of  their  own  at  St.  Mary-at-Hill.)  The  hall 
must  have  been  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  and  no  account  of  its  rebuilding  can  be  found, 
but  Maitland,  writing  in  1756,  describes  it  as  '  a  very  neat  pretty  Building,'  and,  in  1806, 
Hughson  writes  :— 

In  this  street  [Addle  Street]  is  Plaisterers'  Hall,  a  handsome  building,  and  formerly  appropriated  as  the  hall  for 
the  Pinners  Company.  It  has,  however,  been  of  late  years  rented  as  a  dancing  school,  music  room,  etc. 

In  1828  the  hall  was  used  as  a  music  room  and  a  dancing  school,  and  up  to  the  year 
1882  it  was  let  by  the  Company  to  various  tenants  for  commercial  purposes,  and  in  this 
year  it  was  entirely  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  that  ruined  so  many  houses  in  Addle  Street, 
Wood  Street,  and  Philip  Lane.  It  was  then  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Foster,  Porter  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  who  now  rent  the  site,  and  have  erected  a  commodious  building  on  it.  The  Company's 
coat  of  arms,  as  shown  below,  is  placed  over  the  entrance  to  this  building,  which  is  on  the 
north  side  of  Addle  Street,  midway  between  Wood  Street  and  Aldermanbury. 


COAT    OF    ARMS    OF   THE    PLAISTERERS'    COMPANY,    ON    THE    SITE 
OF   THEIR   OLD   HALL   IN    ADDLE   STREET.     1920. 

WAX  CHANDLERS'  HALL. — There  is  no  documentary  evidence  of  the  Wax 
Chandlers'  Company's  existence  previous  to  1371,  but,  from  a  petition  presented  to  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  in  that  year,  it  would  appear  the  Company  had  then  attained  an 
established  position.  In  1483  (i  Richard  III)  the  Company  obtained  their  first  charter  of 
incorporation,  granting  considerable  powers  over  the  craft.  This  charter  was  confirmed  by 
4  &  5  Phil,  and  Mary  (1558),  by  2  Eliz.  (1560),  and  by  2  James  I  (1604).  The  charter  under 
which  the  Company  now  acts  was  granted  by  15  Chas.  II  (1663).  The  Bye-laws  were 
allowed  and  confirmed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Chief  Justices,  28th  June,  1664.  The 
grant  of  arms  dates  from  1484.  This  was  confirmed  and  supporters  granted  in  1536. 

Pennant1  says  it  was 

a  flourishing  Company  in  the  days  of  old,  when  gratitude  to  saints  called  so  frequently  for  lights.  How  many 
thousands  of  wax  candles  were  consumed  on  those  occasions,  and  what  quantities  the  expiatory  offerings  of  private 
persons,  none  can  enumerate.  Candle-mass  day  wasted  its  thousands,  and  those  all  blessed  by  the  priests,  and  adjured 
in  solemn  terms.  "  I  adjure  thee,  O  waxen  creature,  that  thou  repel  the  devil  and  his  sprights,  etc.,  etc." 

(i)    4th  edit.,  1805,  p.  361. 
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The  hall  stands  in  Gresham  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Gutter  Lane,  and  is  almost  opposite 
Haberdashers'  Hall.  The  site  seems  to  have  been  granted  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 
William  de  Totehall,  prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  to  Adam  de  Hallingebury,  and  in  1502 
to  trustees  for  the  Company,  and  conveyed  direct  to  the  Company  in  1545,  when  a  hall  was 
probably  built  on  the  site. 

Previous  to  that  date  the  site  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  brewhouse  called 
"  The  Cock-on-the-Hoop."  In  1666  the  building  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  but 
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fortunately  the  records  and  plate  were  saved.  Hurriedly  rebuilt  in  1668,  the  hall  was,  in 
1791,  reported  to  be  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  it  was  again  rebuilt,  and  completed  in  1793. 
This  hall  stood  until  1852,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  widening  of  this  portion  of  the  street, 
then  called  Maiden  Lane,  it  was  rebuilt  as  it  now  stands,  at  a  cost  of  £4,417  6s.  4^.  The 
architect  was  Charles  Fowler,  a  member  of  the  Company,  who  also  built  Covent  Garden 
and  Hungerford  Market. 
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ALMSHOUSES    IN    THE    INNER    WARD. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  Ward  and  its  charities  would  not  be  complete  without  some  account 
of  the  many  almshouses  built  from  early  times  by  pious  founders  and  benefactors,  for 
which  the  Ward  has  always  been  well  known. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  once  wrote  "  that  from  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  rich 
citizens  began  to  remember  the  poor  in  their  Wills,  choosing  to  give  clothing  to  poor  men 
and  women  rather  than  to  bequeath  the  money  for  the  singing  of  masses  or  the  endowment 
of  chantries."  The  wills  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Husting  fully  bear  out  this  statement. 
To  Cripplegate  falls  the  honour  of  having  the  first  almshouse  founded  in  the  City,  viz.,  that 
of  William  Elsyng,  who  in  1332  endowed  a  house  for  the  support  of  100  blind  men.  This 
stood  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  nunnery  in  Gayspur  Lane,  near  London  Wall.  This  almshouse 
(or  Elsing  Spital)  disappeared  at  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses  by  Henry  VIII. 
Howell  probably  refers  to  it  when  in  1657  he  writes  l  : — 

One  alley  of  divers  tenements  over  against  the  north  wall  of  St.  Giles  Churchyard,  was  appointed  to  be  Alms- 
houses  for  the  poor,  wherein  they  dwelled  rent-free  and  otherwise  were  releeved,  but  the  said  brotherhood  was 
suppressed  by  Henry  VIII. 

SIGN  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL  (OR  ALMSHOUSE).— This  hospital  was  founded  under 
the  will,  dated  4th  October,  1623,  of  Thomas  White,  D.D.,  who  about  the  same  time  founded 
Sion  College.  He  had  already  founded  almshouses  at  Bristol,  and  those  now  founded  in 
Cripplegate  were  ordered  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner.  In  his  will  he  wrote  :  "  I 
give  towards  the  Almshouse  and  the  College,  either  out  of  my  lands  or  in  some  portion  of 
my  lands,  £160  yerelie  whereof  £120  I  would  have  to  be  settled  for  ever  by  some  good  coorse 
in  lawe  duelie  to  the  almes  howse  for  ever." 

He  favoured  most  the  foundation  of  the  almshouses,  for  as  Canon  Pearce  (now  Bishop 
of  Worcester)  wrote  in  his  history  of  Sioh  College  :  "  He  saw  there  might  be  difficulties  in 
securing  the  necessary  constitution  of  the  College."  From  his  will  we  take  the  following 
extract,  which  gives  the  number  of  the  men  and  women  who  were  to  be  housed  and  also 
from  whence  they  were  to  be  chosen  : — • 

'  Yf  the  said  Corporacion  [Sion  College]  cannot  be  procured  whereof  I  have  left  in 
writing  mie  reasons  both  for  the  manner  and  order  to  further  the  same,  that  then  I  will  have 
the  Almshowse  purchased  alone  with  convenient  rooms  for  twenty  poore  whereof  I  would 
have  six  men  and  six  women  to  be  taken  out  of  St.  Dunst  in  the  west  parish  3  men  and  3 
women  and  so  to  be  renewed  when  anie  of  them  doe  die  or  deserve  expulcion  for  their  evell 
manners,  and  I  wold  have  2  oute  of  St.  Gregories  Parish  and  4  oute  of  Bristowe  [in  Bristol] 
and  the  residue  out  of  the  Company  of  Merchauntaylers."  Four  of  the  kindred  of  his  two 
wives  were  first  to  be  considered. 

The  almshouses  were  built  with  rooms  for  ten  almsfolk  on  the  east,  and  for  ten  on  the 
west  side  of  a  square,  these  last  having  entrances  to  Philip  Lane.  The  college  itself  seems  to 
have  been  built  soon  after,  and  over  the  almshouses  rooms  were  built  for  a  library.  A  view 
of  these  is  given  in  the  chapter  describing  Sion  College.  In  the  course  of  time  this  library 
became  very  valuable,  but  the  danger  from  fire  must  have  been  great  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  treasures  in  the  rooms  were  only  separated  from  the  residences  of  old  and  possibly 
careless  almsfolk  by  wooden  floors  and  plastered  ceilings.  For  this  reason,  after  many 
postponements,  the  Governors  in  1845  removed  the  almsfolk  into  two  new  houses  containing 
ten  rooms  each,  built  at  a  cost  of  £2,500,  on  land  to  the  south  of  the  library,  the  entrance 
to  these  houses  being  wholly  within  the  confines  of  the  college.  The  houses  then  erected 
stood  until  1877,  when  the  special  Trustees  (appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1875)  came 

(i)   Londinopolis,  p.  305. 
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to  an  arrangement  with  the  twenty  inmates  of  the  almshouses,  whereby  they  gave  up 
possession  of  their  rooms,  and  each  of  them  received  a  pension  of  £35  per  year,  which  in 
a  changed  form  still  continues.  The  almshouses  were  shortly  afterwards  pulled  down,  and 
the  site  let  for  building.  It  is  now  covered  by  warehouses  in  Aldermanbury  and  Alderman- 
bury  Avenue. 

SALTERS'  ALMSHOUSES.— Stow  writes  l  :— 

On  the  east  side  of  Monkwell  Street,  be  proper  alms  houses,  twelve  in  number,  founded  by  Sir  Ambrose  Nicholas, 
salter,  Mayor,  1575,  wherein  be  placed  twelve  poor  and  aged  people  rent  free,  having  each  of  them  sevenpence  the 
week,  and  once  the  year,  each  of  them  five  sacks  of  charcoal,  and  one  quarter  of  an  hundreth  faggots,  for  ever. 

These  were  known  as  the  Salters'  Almshouses.  They  were  burnt  in  the  Great  Fire 
of  1666  and  rebuilt  shortly  after.  Entick,  writing  in  1775,  says  they  were 

re-edified  in  a  very  handsome  manner,  each  widow  having  two  pretty  rooms  and  a  garret  for  her  habitation. 

The  buildings  stood  until  July,  1864,  when  the  materials  of  the  twelve  almshouses  (Nos.  I 
to  12,  Monkwell  Street)  were  sold  by  public  auction.  In  the  following  year  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  considered  proposals  for  widening  the  street  ;  but  "  were  advised  not  to  do 
so  on  account  of  the  large  sum  required  by  the  freeholders."  Warehouses  were  then  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  almshouses. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  will  of  the  founder,  as  given,  p.  694,  vol.  II,  in 
Dr.  Sharpe's  Calendar  of  Witts  : — 

Nicholas  (Sir  Ambrose),  Knt.,  Alderman  of  London. — "  To  the  Keepers  and  Wardens  and  Commonalty  of  the 
Art  or  Mystery  of  Salters  of  London  and  their  successors  he  leaves  twelve  small  tenements  in  Mugwell  Street  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Olave  within  Cripplegate,  to  serve  as  dwellings  for  twelve  poor  men  or  women,  being  free  of  the  City, 
preference  being  shown  to  Salters." 

The  property  here  devised  formed  nearly  a  square  plot,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hart 
Street,  on  the  west  by  Monkwell  Street,  and  on  the  south  by  Fell  Street,  the  eastern  boundary 
being  at  the  back  of  the  premises  north  of  Wood  Street.  As  above  mentioned,  they  were 
occupied  up  to  the  year  1864,  when  the  almsfolk,  eighteen  in  number,  were  removed  to 
Watford,  where  houses  had  been  erected  for  their  reception  under  the  sanction  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  at  a  total  cost,  including  the  site,  of  upwards  of  £11,000.  The  expenditure 
by  the  Company  had  at  all  times  exceeded  the  income  of  the  endowment.  These  houses 
are  still  at  Watford. 

SKINNERS'  ALMSHOUSES.— Stow  writes  :— 

Then  in  Little  Wood  Street  be  seven  proper  chambers  in  an  alley  on  the  west  side,  founded  for  seven  poor 
people  therein  to  dwell  rent  free  by  Henry  Barton,  skinner,  Mayor,  1416. 

These  seem  to  have  been  removed  to  the  Mile  End  Road,  and  were  sold  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  new  almshouses  erected  at  Palmer's  Green. 

ROGERS'  ALMSHOUSES. — Robert  Rogers,  Leatherseller  and  Merchant  Adventurer, 
bequeathed  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  in  1603,  the  sum  of  £600  for  building  an 
almshouse  in  the  City  of  London,  for  six  aged  couples  (each  couple  to  have  apart- 
ments consisting  of  a  sitting  room  and  a  bedroom),  being  Freemen  or  Freewomen  of 
the  City.  The  Corporation  soon  after  the  above  date  built  almshouses  on  the  north 
side  of  Hart  Street,  overlooking  St.  Giles'  churchyard.  The  almshouses  remained  until 
1858,  when  they  were  removed  to  a  site  adjoining  the  City  of  London  and  Gresham 

(i)  1603,  p.  30:. 
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Almshouses  at  Brixton.  The  cost  to  the  Corporation  for  the  allowance  to  the  inmates, 
and  the  expenses  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  the  almshouses,  have  amounted 
during  the  last  ten  years  to  nearly  £3,500. 

ALMSHOUSES    IN    THE    OUTER    WARD. 

As  will  be  seen,  almshouses  in  this  Ward  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  Inner.  Dealing 
with  them  in  alphabetical  order  we  have  first  :— 

THE  DRAPERS'  ALMSHOUSES.— These  were  founded  in  1540,  pursuant  to  the  will 
of  Lady  Anne  Ascue,  widow  of  Sir  Christopher  Ascue,  Lord  Mayor  1533-34,  draper  (Alderman 
of  Cheap). whose  daughter  Anne  was  burned  at  Smithfield  in  1546,  for  denying  the  real  presence 
in  the  Sacrament.  The  almshouses  were  erected  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  side  of  Beech 
Lane,  and  contained  accommodation  for  eight  poor  widows  of  members  of  the  Drapers' 
Company.  They  each  received  three  pounds  per  annum  and  half  a  chaldron  of  coals,  a 
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sum  probably  sufficient  for  their  maintenance  at  this  period,  but  which  was  augmented  as 
time  rolled  on. 

Maitland,  in  1755,  and  Allen,  in  1828, l  both  mention  these  buildings.  The  latter's 
description  is  as  follows: — "These  Almshouses  have  a  venerable  appearance,  the' doorways 
and  windows  being  formed  of  stone ;  the  latter  are  square,  with  heavy  mullions  of  stone. 
Against  the  east  wall  of  this  building  are  the  arms  of  the  Drapers'  Company,  and  beneath 
a  blank  shield  with  the  date  1594."  From  this  description  it  would  seem  that  the  original 
houses,  built  in  1540,  had  become  unfit  for  habitation,  and  were  rebuilt  in  1594.  In  1861 
the  buildings  were  again  in  bad  condition.  Land  in  the  neighbourhood  becoming  valuable, 
the  Company  let  the  site  for  building  purposes  and  erected  the  almshouses  near  the  High 
Cross,  Tottenham,  which  was  then  quite  in  the  open  country.  There  are  at  the  present 
day  twenty-nine  houses,  which  are  occupied  by  "  decayed  sail  makers  and  their  wives, 
all  supported  by  the  Company." 

(i)   Vol.  3,  p.  506. 
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THE  DUTCH  ALMSHOUSES.— The  Deacons  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  Austin  Friars 
seem,  in  1682,  to  have  attempted  to  set  up  a  house  for  their  poor  members  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  December  in  the  following  year  that  it  is  recorded  in  the  minute  book  of  the  Church 
that  "  the  Deacons  have  found  a  proper  place  for  an  Almshouse  in  the  Upper  Moorfields," 
a  benefactor  giving  £160  for  the  purchase  of  "  a  piece  of  ground  and  house  for  the  poor." 

Under  the  will  of  Egbert  Guede  (who,  born  at  Swoll,  Holland,  died  at  Highgate  in  1733), 
two  additional  tenements  were  endowed  "  for  the  habitation  and  maintenance  of  four  poor 
men  of  and  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Church  in  Augustine  Friars."  The  houses  were  increased 
in  number,  for  we  find  a  notice  of  them  in  1810  in  a  contemporary  publication  as  "  The 
Dutch  Almshouses  in  White's  Alley,  Moorfields,  for  twenty-eight  ancient  women  of  Holland." 
Guede's  bequest  has  since  increased  considerably  in  value.  In  1866  we  find  that  the  alms- 
houses  had  been  removed  from  Moorfields  to  Sun  Street,  Bishopsgate.  The  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  Company  took  the  land  and  premises  in  this  year,  and  paid 
£7,000  compensation.  In  the  following  year  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
obtained  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  almshouses  at  Old  Charlton,  Kent.  These 
were  built,  and  in  1857  enlarged.  The  almsfolk  at  present  consist  of  six  married  couples 
and  ten  single  persons,  occupying  separate  houses. 

THE  GRESHAM  ALMSHOUSES. — These  were  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who, 
in  his  will  dated  5th  July,  1575,  entrusted  to  the  Corporation  of  London  the  duty  of  main- 
taining eight  almsfolk  in  his  eight  almshouses,  which  he  had  built  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter- 
le-Poer,  in  Broad  Street  Ward.  For  this  purpose  he  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £53  6s.  8d. 
These  houses  were  in  constant  need  of  repair,  and  became  so  ruinous  in  1768  that  the  almsfolk 
had  to  be  lodged  elsewhere.  In  1770  the  Court  of  Common  Council  resolved  to  rebuild  the 
almshouses  on  a  site  in  Threeleg  Court,  Whitecross  Street,  which  had  lately  been  purchased 
for  the  erection  of  coach  houses  and  stables  for  the  Lord  Mayor  and  City  officers,  and  for 
a  Green  Yard.  The  almshouses  were  erected,  and  the  following  inscription  was  placed 
upon  a  tablet  : — 

"SIR    THOMAS   GRESHAM, 

"Merchant  and  Citizen  of  London,  and  a  Member  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Mercers, 
died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1579,  having  founded  Almshouses  for  Eight  Poor  Persons  at 
Gresham  College,  which,  being  taken  down  in  order  to  build  a  New  Excise  Office,  by  virtue 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  Eighth  Year  of  King  George  the  Third. 

"THE    CITIZENS    OF    LONDON 

"  Caused  these  buildings  to  be  erected  at  their  expense  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1771,  to  per- 
petuate the  charitable  design  of  so  worthy  a  Citizen,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  whose 
name  they  are  called 

"  GRESHAM'S   ALMSHOUSES." 

Large  sums  of  money  were  spent  on  these  houses  during  the  next  hundred  years.  Before 
1881  they  were  so  dilapidated,  and  the  ground  they  occupied  being  required  for  the  rebuilding 
and  extension  of  the  Mews,  Green  Yard  and  Gas  Meter  Testing  Office,  that  it  was  decided 
to  rebuild  elsewhere.  This  was  done  in  1883,  at  a  cost  of  £4,250,  the  site  selected  being  at 
Brixton,  where  the  London  Almshouse,  Rogers'  Almshouses,  and  the  City  Freemen's  Orphan 
School  are  also  situated.  The  cost  of  pensions  to  the  eight  almspeople  and  the  upkeep  of 
the  buildings  is  nearly  £400  per  annum. 

MRS.  ALICE  HINTON'S  ALMSHOUSES.— Mrs.  Alice  Hinton,  by  her  will  in  1693, 
bequeathed  £2,000  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  ground  and  for  the  erection  of  almshouses 
to  accommodate  twelve  poor  widows  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  "  such  as  shall 
be  old  and  infirm,  and  past  their  labours,  and  such  as  fear  God,  and  are  of  sober  and  honest 
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lives  and  conversation  "  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  said  sum  of  £2,000  for  purchasing  lands 
and  ground  rents,  for  the  use  of  such  poor  widows.  Six  almshouses  only  seem  to  have  been 
erected  in  Plough  Alley,  Barbican,  about  1732,  the  money  not  being  sufficient  for  erecting 
twelve.  These  six  almshouses  stood  until  the  year  1858,  when,  becoming  much  dilapidated 
and  "  partly  blown  down,"  and  the  repairs  required  being  much  more  than  the  funds  of 
the  Charity  could  meet,  they  were  pulled  down,  and  the  ground  let  on  building  lease.  The 
pensioners  were  from  that  time  paid  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  rent  in  addition  to  their  pensions. 

THE  STAINES'  ALMSHOUSES.— These  almshouses  were  situated  in  Jacob's  Well 
Passage,  a  turning  which  runs  from  the  south  side  of  Barbican  into  Paul's  Alley.  They 
consisted  of  seven  small  dwellings  of  only  two  rooms  each,  three  being  on  the  west  and  four 
on  the  east  side  of  the  passage,  which  appears  to  have  been  onlv  four  feet  six  inches  wide. 
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STAINFS'    ALMSHOUSES  (on  the  west  side  of  Jacob's  Well  Passage,  Barbican).     1789. 


Hughson,  l  in  referring  to  the  houses  in  1806,  says  that  Sir  Wm.  Staines  reflected  that 
many  of  his  acquaintances  were  not  so  happy  in  the  smiles  of  fortune  as  himself ;  and 
willing  to  help  them  without  incurring  the  restraints  too  often  inflicted  on  such  as  receive 
alms,  he  constructed  in  1786  (?)  nine  neat  houses  for  the  reception  of  his  aged  indigent 
friends.  One  of  the  original  almspeople  was  a  peruke  maker,  who  had  shaved  Sir 
William  during  a  period  of  forty  years. 

William  Staines,  one  of  the  four  Common  Councilmen  of  Cripplegate  Ward  Without 
(and  subsequently  Alderman  of  the  Ward),  endowed  these  almshouses  in  1789.  At  first 
the  amount  given  to  the  almsfolk,  like  the  accommodation,  was  small,  but  in  later  years 
was  considerably  increased.  In  1864,  in  consequence  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company 
requiring  the  site  for  their  line  from  Aldersgate  Street  to  Moorgate  Street,  the  houses,  together 

(i)   Vol.  3,  p.  366. 
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with  a  chapel  and  a  tavern  which  is  shown  in  the  illustration  on  p.  234,  the  property  of  the 
Charity,  were  sold  to  them  for  £5,386.  With  the  proceeds  the  trustees  purchased  land  and 
built  seven  almshouses  at  Tottenham,  in  the  north  of  London.  These  stood  until  1899, 
when  the  site  was  sold,  and  outdoor  pensions  given  to  deserving  old  Cripplegate  people. 


(NOTE. — A    full    account    of    Hinton's    and    Staines' 
"Cripplegate  Charities.") 


Almshouses    is    contained    in    Sir    Robert    Pearce's 


DR.    WILLIAMS'    LIBRARY. 

THIS  building  was  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  Redcross  Street,  on  a  site  approxi- 
mately midway  between  Fore  Street  and  the  Barbican.      Hughson  describes  it,  in 
1806,  "  as  a  building  divided  on  the  first  floor  into  two  very  handsome  and  spacious 
apartments,  capable  of  containing  forty  thousand  volumes,  though  the  whole  of  the  present 
contents  of  the  library  amounts  to  no  more  than  sixteen  thousand.     The  great  room  contains 
several  glazed  presses,  in  which  are  deposited,  among  others,  the  early  editions  of  Milton's 
works  and  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Paradise  Lost,'  and  other  works  equally  valuable."     The 


DR.    WILLIAMS'    LIBRARY,    REDCROSS    STREET,    1729—1865. 

same  author  gives  particulars  of  portraits  of  twenty-five  prominent  Dissenting  Ministers 
around  the  room,  that  of  Dr.  Williams  hanging  over  the  fireplace.  He  further  says,  "  from 
this  room  is  the  avenue  to  the  Library,  properly  so  called,  which  is  divided  into  sixteen 
classes,  and  contains  many  curious  books  in  the  various  departments  of  literature,  parti- 
cularly early  printed  books.  This  room  also  contains  the  portraits  of  a  large  number  of 
prominent  Dissenters  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  many  curiosities — medals  and 
coins — as  well  as  a  glass  basin,  which  by  tradition,  held  the  baptismal  water  for  the  christening 
of  Elizabeth  (daughter  of  Henry  VIII),  '  the  most  renowned  Protestant  Queen  of  England.'  ' 
He  gives  a  very  full  account  of  the  Library  and  its  contents,  which  he  personally 
inspected.  The  Library  also  possessed  a  register  book  in  which  births  amongst  Dissenters 
were  recorded  from  1724  to  1800,  and  which  contains  the  names  of  many  who  afterwards 
distinguished  themselves  in  various  walks  of  life.  This  has  long  since  been  deposited  in 
Somerset  House.  The  building  described  above  was  built  in  1728-9,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Will  of  Dr.  Williams,  was  then  opened  as  a  free  Public  Library,  and 
was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  Public  Library  in  London. 
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On  the  left  of  the  illustration  on  p.  235  is  seen  the  south  end  of  the  "  Cradle  Court  Meeting 
House,"  and  on  the  right  the  west  wall  of  the  "  Whitecross  Street  Debtors  Prison." 

Dr.  Williams,  born  at  Wrexham  (1643),  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  Dissenters  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  entered  into  the  ministry  about  the  time 
of  the  "  Ejectment,"  and  passed  through  many  persecutions  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II 
and  James  II.  He  enjoyed  great  favour  with  William  III,  and  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne  in  1702,  was  chosen  to  present  the  Address  of  the  Three  Denominations,  and  headed 
the  deputation  which  waited  on  the  new  Sovereign.  When  George  I  ascended  the  throne, 
Dr.  Williams,  on  September  28th,  1714,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers 
in  and  about  London,  who  presented  an  address  of  congratulation  to  the  King.  He  died 
two  years  afterwards,  and  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields. 

The  will  of  Dr.  Williams  declares  that  his  books  are  to  be  "  for  a  public  library  whereto 
such  as  my  Trustees  appoint  shall  have  access."  The  trustees  at  first  opened  the  Library 
to  Dissenting  Ministers  only,  but  subsequent  trustees  have  long  since  thrown  it  open  to  all 
classes  and  denominations  without  distinction,  and  under  precisely  the  same  conditions 
for  all.  On  the  erection  of  the  building  the  books  were  handed  over  to  the  trustees,  who 
had  a  catalogue  compiled  and  printed.  From  the  foundation,  the  institution  has  been  under 
the  control  of  twenty-three  trustees,  originally  composed  of  twelve  ministers  and  eleven 
laymen,  but  there  is  no  condition  as  to  this  in  the  will  ;  the  proportion  has  varied  from 
time  to  time.  There  are  now  ten  ministers  and  thirteen  laymen. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  one  room  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
curiosities,  but  soon  after  that  time  the  collection  was  distributed  over  various  parts  of 
the  building.  At  the  present  day  some  of  the  old  exhibits  are  in  the  strong  room  of  the 
present  building,  and  others  are  scattered  over  the  library. 

The  work  of  the  Library  was  carried  on  in  the  original  building  until  the  year  1865, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  requiring  the  site  for  their 
line  from  the  west  of  London  to  Moorgate  Street,  the  trustees  transferred  the  Library  to 
temporary  premises  in  Queen  Square,  W.C.,  during  the  building  of  new  premises  in  Grafton 
Street,  off  Gower  Street,  which  were  occupied  in  1873.  This  building  was  intended  as  the 
permanent  home  of  the  Library,  but  later,  many  considerations  rendered  the  site  unsuitable, 
amongst  other  things  the  danger  of  fire  from  adjacent  furniture  warehouses,  so  that  before 
long  another  removal  had  to  be  decided  on. 

At  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  Library  to  Queen  Square,  it  contained  22,000 
volumes,  amongst  them  a  fine  copy  of  the  First  Folio  Shakespeare — perfect,  except  that 
Ben  Jonson's  verses  do  not  appear  (these  were  supposed  to  have  been  stolen).  The  library 
also  possesses  two  other  books  containing  Ben  Jonson's  autograph.1  In  1889,  University 
Hall,  Gordon  Square,  which  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  came 
into  the  market,  in  consequence  of  Manchester  College  (at  that  time  established  in 
University  Hall)  removing  to  Oxford.  Dr.  Williams'  trustees  then  bought  University  Hall 
and  removed  the  Library  to  it,  in  which  are  now  over  66,000  volumes. 


(i )  Ben  Jonson  lived  for  some  years  in  St.  Giles'  parish,  and  several  of  his  children  were  baptised  in  the  church. 
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THE   CITY   PANTHEON. 

This  building  was  erected  about  1750  and  used  as  a  place  of  Divine  Worship  until  the 
year  1828.  Particulars  of  this  are  given  in  the  chapter  of  this  book  devoted  to  Chapels 
and  Meeting  Houses.  The  building  stood  on  the  west  side  of  Grub  Street  (now  Milton 
Street),  and  occupied  the  whole  frontage  between  Chapel  Street  and  Silk  Street  (about  sixty 
feet),  with  side  frontages  in  both  of  these  streets.  It  was  assessed  in  1850  at  id.  per  yard 
on  431  square  yards.  A  stone  portico  supported  by  two  columns  covered  the  front  entrance. 
The  interior  contained  the  gallery  on  three  sides  usual  in  nonconformist  places  of  worship. 
When  in  the  last  few  years  of  its  existence  it  was  used  as  a  Sunday  School  by  the  Poultry 
Independent  Chapel,  the  under  portion  of  these  galleries  being  divided  by  sliding  glass  and 
wooden  partitions,  making  separate  class  rooms. 

A  career  of  useful  secular  work  was  commenced  in  the  building  in  1829,  and  was  one 
of  the  earliest  if  not  the  earliest  attempt  made  to  educate  the  rising  generation  in  the  City. 
(The  City  of  London  College,  now  in  White  Street,  followed  this  good  work  in  1848.)  Courses 
of  instruction  in  various  subjects  calculated  to  form  the  character  of  the  young  men  in  the 
Ward  were  instituted,  and  were  very  successful,  resulting  in  the  intellectual  zeal  with  which 
they  supported  that  distinguished  Alderman  of  the  Ward,  Sir  Matthew  Wood,  M. P.  -(1807- 
1844)  in  his  many  schemes  for  civic  and  social  reform. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  Broadside  in  the  Guildhall  Library,  dated  July  27th, 
1829,  which  clearly  shows  some  of  the  good  work  that  the  promoters  had  in  view : — 

The  Drama.  The  admirers  of  Vocal  Music  and  the  Drama,  are  respectfully  informed  that  a  Dramatic  School, 
of  Practical  Instruction,  called  the  City  Pantheon  is  now  open  in  that  spacious  Building,  late  the  City  Chapel,  Grub 
Street,  near  Finsb[u]ry  Square.  "  A  well  governed  Stage,  is  an  ornament  to  Society :  a  pleasing  instructor :  and  a 
School  for  virtue,  morals  and  good  manners."  Lord  Chesterfield.  "  No  Nation  can  be  well  governed,  that  is  not 
happy,  and  in  my  opinion,  a  well  regulated  Drama,  argues  a  happy  Community."  Duke  of  Clarence's  Speech,  at  the 
D.  L.  T.  F.  Dinner,  1829.  Prospectus.  To  vindicate  the  stage  from  the  aspersions  of  Ignorance  and  Fanaticism 
is  happily  now  no  longer  necessary,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  cultivation  of  taste,  the  patronage  of  an  enlightened 
Public,  and  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  a  wise  and  liberal  Government  have  given  it  its  due  importance  in 
Society.  The  City  Pantheon  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Elocution,  and  the  Dramatic  Art,  and  by 
blending  amusement  with  instruction,  calculated  to  facilitate  the  practice  of  Public  Speaking.  This  desirable  end 
will  be  accomplished  by  elucidations  from  Shakespeare  and  other  Dramatic  Authors,  assisted  by  Diorama,  Music, 
Costume,  etc.,  every  Monday  Evening.  A  Professional  Gentleman,  well  known  in  the  Theatrical  World,  will  direct 
the  Dramatic  department,  and  teach  the  practice  of  the  Sword,  and  Music  :  while  an  established  Professor  of  eminence 
will  superintend  that  of  Elocution  and  Oratory.  In  order  to  improve  the  students  in'  the  practice  of  speaking  before 
a  large  Audience,  the  Public  and  Friends  of  the  Pupils  will  be  admitted  to  the  Exemplifications,  by  the  purchase  of 
Tickets  for  the  Ground  or  upper  Tier,  at  One  and  Two  shillings  each,  and  which  may  be  had  in  any  number,  by 
respectable  Persons,  every  day  at  the  Pantheon,  from  Ten  till  Four.  A  Book  is  now  open  at  the  Pantheon  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  names  of  respectable  persons  as  Quarterly  Subscribers,  the  Terms  are,  to  admit  two  Persons, 
One  Sovereign  per  Quarter  :  Three  ditto  One  Pound  Ten  Shillings,  Four  ditto.  Two  Sovereigns,  all  transferable,  and 
giving  the  right  of  admission  to  the  best  Tier  of  seats  every  Evening  of  the  Exemplifications.  The  Pantheon,  which 
will  hold  i  ,000  Persons,  may  be  engaged  by  respectable  Individuals,  or  Parties  for  Balls,  Concerts,  Lectures,  Public 
Meetings,  etc.  etc.,  on  moderate  Terms.  A  full  Prospectus  may  be  had  gratis,  of  Mr.  Bedford,  every  Day,  at  the 
Establishment.  No  money  taken  at  the  Doors.  An  efficient  Police  always  in  attendance. 

Several  actors  appeared  on  the  stage  of  the  theatre  who  afterwards  achieved  fame, 
amongst  them  being  Edmund  Kean,  the  famous  tragedian,  who  played  the  part  of  Shylock, 
in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  in  May,  1831. 

Many  important  public  meetings  were  held  within  the  walls  of  the  Pantheon.  The 
'  Cripplegate  Reformers  '  met  in  the  building,  and  from  here  came  the  demand  to  the 
Corporation  for  a  larger  number  of  representatives  in  the  Common  Council,  which  after 
much  fighting  was  granted,  and  from  here  also  came  the  application  to  the  same  body  for 
the  name  Grub  Street  to  be  altered  to  Milton  Street.  Lectures,  public  balls  and  entertain- 
ments were  frequent  in  the  spacious  Hall,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  centre  of  the  social 
work  in  Cripplegate.  The  good  educational  work  set  going  in  1829  was  continued  in  one 
form  or  another  for  many  years.  In  1850  we  find  the  building  called  the  '  Milton  Institution.' 
A  well-known  public  man  (Mr.  Enos  Howes,  the  first  Mayor  of  the  adjoining  borough  of 
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Finsbury)  informed  the  writer  that  at  the  time  he  was  attending  classes  (in  the  sixties) 
many  philanthropic  societies  carried  on  social  work  and  held  meetings  in  the  building. 

The  '  Milton  Conversation  Class '  was  well  attended.  This  was  really  a  Mutual 
Improvement  Society,  holding  weekly  meetings,  when  papers  were  read  followed  by  dis- 
cussions. Here  many  young  men  learnt  the  art  of  public  speaking.  The  class  was  removed 
to  Albion  Hall,  London  Wall,  when  the  Pantheon  was  demolished.  The  '  Goldsmith 
Literary  Society  '  also  met  here  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  literary  subjects  and  the 
current  questions  of  the  day.  The  Society  was  so  named  in  memory  of  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
who  in  his  day  was  a  frequenter  of  Grub  Street. 

Such  were  some  of  the  good  works  carried  on  in  the  unpretentious  building,  which  in 
1873  was  closed  and  on  its  site  the  present  day  warehouses  erected. 


THE    CRIPPLEGATE    INSTITUTE. 

THIS  building  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Golden  Lane,  just  within  the  City  boundary, 
with  Cripplegate  Street  on  the  south  and  Brackley  Street  on  the  north.      The  foun- 
dation stone  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  York,  K.G.  (now  King  George  V),  July  3rd, 
1894.     It  was  erected  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Sidney  R.  J.  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  Frederic 
Hammond,   F.R.I.B.A.,  acting  as  joint  architect,  and  was  opened  for  public  use  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  (Sir  Walter  Wilkin,  K.C.M.G.),  November  4th,  1896.     The  total  cost  was  £17,500 
for  the  freehold  site,  and  £47,500  for  the  building,  books  and  furniture. 

The  Institute  was  founded  chiefly  to  supply  library  accommodation  for  persons  residing 
or  employed  in  the  western  half  of  the  City  (a  similar  institution  at  Bishopsgate  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  eastern  half),  and  to  assist  by  means  of  lectures  and  classes  the  prevailing 
industry  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  in  the  Ward  Without  is  the  making  of  costumes,  shirts, 
collars,  artificial  flowers  and  gold  and  silver  embroideries.  Rather  more  than  half  of  the 
total  area  of  the  ground  floor  is  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  the  Lending  Library,  containing 
32,000  volumes,  and  for  the  use  by  the  public  of  the  News  and  Magazine  Room,  and  a  Boys' 
Reading  Room.  (In  passing  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Library  is  on  the  open  access  system, 
by  which  the  borrowers  themselves  select  books  from  the  shelves.)  The  other  portion  of 
this  floor  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  officials  of  the  Institute,  of  the  Ward,  and  the  parish 
of  St.  Giles.  In  the  well-lighted  basement  are  a  small  hall,  class  rooms,  photographic 
rooms,  and  the  reference  library.  The  apparatus  for  heating  the  building  and  the  store 
rooms  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  area. 

On  the  first  floor,  approached  by  a  handsome  and  well-proportioned  marble  staircase, 
is  a  hall  seventy-five  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  fifty  feet  high.  It  contains  a  stage 
sixteen  feet  deep  and  twenty-one  feet  wide,  and  attached  to  it  are  ample  dressing  rooms  and 
special  exits.  The  hall  has  seating  accommodation  with  the  balcony  for  500  persons,  and 
has  four  separate  exits  direct  into  the  street,  and  could  be  emptied  in  the  space  of  two  or 
three  minutes.  On  this  floor  is  a  handsome  Board  Room,  in  which  hang  several  oil  paintings 
of  Cripplegate  worthies — including  Aldermen  Sir  Matthew  Wood  and  Sir  Henry  Knight, 
and  Vicars  Frederic  Blomberg,  D.D.  (1833-1847),  and  the  Rev.  Albert  Barff  (1888-1913),  and  of 
Richard  Lambert  Jones.  On  the  same  floor  are  refreshment,  cloak  and  ante  rooms, 
in  which  hang  many  prints  and  drawings  of  Old  Cripplegate.  The  corridors  are  adorned 
with  marble  busts  of  Milton  and  Defoe,  the  gifts  of  the  late  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards.  On 
the  second  and  third  floors  are  numerous  class  rooms,  while  on  the  fourth  is  a  well-equipped 
gymnasium  which  is  used  for  physical  training  classes  for  men  and  women,  while  on  the 
floor  above  is  a  much  frequented  rifle  range,  store  rooms  and  an  engineers'  shop. 
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In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Institute  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  holds  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  licence  for  stage  plays.  This  is  the  first  ever  granted  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Office  to  any  building  in  the  City  of  London.  During  the  winter  months 
a  series  of  lectures  and  entertainments  is  provided  by  the  Governors  at  popular  prices, 
which  are  attended  by  large  and  appreciative  audiences.  The  Hall  is  also  used  by  the  many 
social  and  athletic  clubs  in  the  neighbourhood  for  private  and  charitable  purposes.  Parti- 
cular mention  may  be  made  of  the  dinner-hour  concerts,  which  are  given  every  Monday 
from  October  to  May,  at  a  charge  of  \\d.  each  person,  including  tax,  at  which  the  Hall  is 
usually  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 


THE    CRIPPLEGATE    INSTITUTE.     1920. 

The  reference  and  lending  libraries  of  the  Institute,  with  the  branch  library  at  the 
St.  Bride's  Institute,  contain  54,313  volumes,  of  which  31,418  are  in  the  Institute  Library, 
3,863  in  the  reference  library,  1,141  in  the  boys'  library,  and  17,891  at  the  branch  library 
at  St.  Bride's.  During  the  twenty-four  years  that  the  Institute  has  been  opened,  3,866,062 
books  have  been  issued  from  the  main  library,  the  number  of  borrowers  here  in  1920  being 
3,522,  and  at  the  branch  at  St.  Bride's  Institute  1,210.  The  attendance  in  the  news  and 
magazine  rooms  during  the  same  period  was  24,725,757,  giving  a  total  number  of  visits  to  the 
Institute  exclusive  of  class  attendances  of  28,591,819,  or  an  average  of  22,910  per  week. 
At  the  present  time  some  5,000  persons  enter  the  building  every  day. 

The  Cripplegate  Foundation  (under  which  the  Institute  is  managed)  is  the  outcome 
of  a  scheme  of  1891,  under  the  City  of  London  Parochial  Charities  Act,  1883,  which  after 
providing  £490  per  annum  for  the  ecclesiastical  purposes  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  £1,000 
per  annum  for  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  scheme,  and  thereafter  £700  per  annum  for 
eleemosynary  purposes  in  the  same  parish,  gave  the  residuary  income  for  the  maintenance 
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of  an  Institute,  and  a  sum  of  £40,000  out  of  the  funds  of  the  general  parochial  charities  of 
the  City  towards  the  site  and  building.  The  income  is  derived  from  many  numerous 
Cripplegate  charities,  which,  in  1877,  were,  at  the  instance  of  the  various  parish  trustees, 
amalgamated  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  under  one  administration,  to  uses  better  fitted 
to  the  existing  conditions  of  the  parish.  The  total  income  in  the  present  year  amounts  to 
something  like  £5,300.  These  charities  had  their  origin  in  numerous  and  comparatively 
small  bequests,  established  in  Cripplegate  for  all  sorts  of  charitable  purposes  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

The  governing  body  is  composed  of  seventeen  members,  viz.,  three  ex-officio,  the 
vicar  and  churchwardens  of  St.  Giles,  ten  elective  (by  the  vestry),  two  appointed  by  the 
Central  Governing  Body  of  the  City  Parochial  Foundation,  one  by  the  governing  body  of 
the  St.  Bride's  Foundation,  and  one  as  an  additional  governor  of  the  Institute  Branch,  being 
the  senior  churchwarden  for  the  time  being  of  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate. 

GOVERNORS    OF    THE    CRIPPLEGATE   FOUNDATION. 

Ex-Officio  Members. 

Rev.  Prebendary  F.  W.  Isaacs,  Vicar  of  Cripplegate. 
Mr.  Richard  Allen  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Mounsey,  Churchwardens. 

Elective  Members. 

Alderman  Sir  John  Baddeley,  J.P.          Mr.  J.  M.  McBryde. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Baddeley. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Brundle,  C.C. 
Mr.  J.  W.  James,  C.C. 
Mr.  Deputy  James  Lake. 


Mr.  C.  E.  Scholes,  C.C. 
Mr.  B.  T.  Swinstead,  J.P.,  C.C. 
Mr.  G.  T.  S.  Tranter,  C.C. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Trice,  C.C. 


Appointed  by  the  Central  Governing  Body. 


Mr.  C.  J.  Drummond,  M.B.E.,  J.P. 


Sir  Ernest  Lamb,  C.M.G.,  J.P.,  C.C. 


Appointed  by  the  Governing  Body  of  St.  Bride  Foundation. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Drummond,  J.P.,  M.B.E. 

Additional  Governor  of  the  Institute  Branch  of  the  Charity 
under  Scheme  of  the  i6th  November,  IQOQ. 

Mr.  David  Haydon,  C.C. 


THE    CITY    OF    LONDON    COLLEGE. 

THE  City  of  London  College  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  White  Street,  on  the  site 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  (1781-1820),  and  is  midway  between  Moorfields  and 
Moor  Lane.     It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  £16,000  on  ground  belonging  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,   and   was   formally   opened    on   July    yth,    1883,    by    King   Edward  VII 
(then  Prince  of  Wales),  Lord  Mayor  Fowler,  a  Vice-President  of  the  College,  presiding  on 
the  occasion. 

The  College  was  established  in  1848  at  Crosby  Hall,  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  by  the  late 
Rev.  Charles  Mackenzie,  under  the  title  of  The  Metropolitan  Evening  Classes  for  Young 
Men.  The  objects  of  the  Institution  are  piquantly  set  forth  in  the  original  prospectus  issued 
by  Mr.  Mackenzie  : — "  From  considering  the  present  circumstances  of  young  men  in  London, 
affected  as  they  are  by  the  modern  practice  of  early  closing,  by  the  peculiar  temptations 
of  a  Great  City,  by  the  advancing  spread  of  knowledge,  and  by  the  improved  taste  for 
literature,  it  has  seemed  good  to  the  Subjoined  Committee  to  combine  their  efforts  to  improve 
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the  moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual  condition  of  young  men  in  the  Metropolis.  They  have 
accordingly  devised  a  scheme  for  opening  evening  classes  where  instruction  in  languages, 
arts  and  sciences  may  be  given  in  a  familiar  form  at  an  easy  rate  ;  and  this  plan  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  by  the  approval  of  many  distin- 
guished clergymen  and  eminent  laymen."  "  Leaving  to  a  future  day,"  the  prospectus  goes 
on  to  say,  "  the  fuller  development  of  this  idea  in  the  erection  of  reading  rooms  and 
libraries,  they  are  content  in  the  first  instance  with  attempting  that  which  is  at  once 
most  urgent  and  most  practicable." 

Mr.  Mackenzie  was  very  soon  joined  by  Prebendary  Whittington,  to  whose  efforts 
much  of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  College  is  due.  The  classes  quickly  became 
popular  and  attracted  several  ambitious  City  lads,  who  have  since  attained  considerable 
distinction  in  various  walks  of  life.  In  1880  the  classes  had  proved  so  successful  that  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  further  accommodation,  and  suitable  premises  were  secured  at 
Sussex  Hall,  Leadenhall  Street.  In  the  following  year  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion 
House  under  the  presidency  of  the  then  Lord  Mayor,  and  as  a  result  the  Metropolitan 
evening  classes  were  reconstituted  on  a  more  permanent  basis  under  the  title  of  "  The  City 
of  London  College." 

Under  the  new  constitution  the  College  continued  to  grow  in  numbers,  increasing  from 
750  in  1860  to  1,500  in  1881.  It  then  became  necessary  to  find  still  further  accommodation, 
and  in  1883  the  College  was  removed  to  its  present  home  in  White  Street,  as  before  mentioned. 
Even  here  the  work  outgrew  the  limits  of  the  building,  and  in  1894  some  handsome  new 
premises  in  White  Street  were  added  to  the  College  and  connected  with  the  main  building 
by  means  of  a  bridge  across  White's  Court.  In  1904  the  Mitchell  Wing  in  Ropemaker 
Street  was  added  at  a  cost  of  £32,000,  of  which  £15,000  was  provided  by  the  Mitchell  Trustees 
and  the  remainder  by  public  subscription.  The  College  possesses  a  well-fitted  chemical 
laboratory  and  one  of  the  best  equipped  chemical  lecture  theatres  in  the  Metropolis,  besides 
physical  and  biological  laboratories  ;  but  the  chief  aim  of  the  College  is  to  be  first  and 
foremost  a  centre  for  commercial  training. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  Common  Council  have  been  numbered  among  the  former 
students  of  the  College.  Amongst  others  there  were  Sir  Henry  Knight,  Alderman  of 
Cripplegate  Ward  (in  which  the  College  stands),  Sir  David  Burnett,  Bt.,  Messrs.  J.  Barrett, 
A.  Double,  R.  W.  Edwards,  A.  Jerrold-Nathan,  Edwin  Bell,  and  H.  Percival  Stebbing. 
Among  many  other  public  men  who  were  formerly  students  of  the  College  are 
Sir  Edward  Clarke,  K.C.,  the  late  Mr.  H.  C.  Richards,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb, 
Sir  Joseph  Broodbank,  Sir  Ernest  Clarke,  and  Professor  J.  W.  Gregory,  F.R.S.  It  was  at 
Crosby  Hall  that  Sir  Edward  Clarke  first  addressed  a  public  audience,  and  it  was  at  the 
meetings  of  the  College  Debating  Society  that  he  first  took  part  in  political  discussions. 
Mr.  Richards  was  the  winner  of  many  prizes,  and  a  leading  light  in  the  Debating 
Society,  of  which  he  was  President. 

The  number  of  individual  students  in  attendance  at  the  College  during  the  session 
1919-1920  was  2,841,  and  the  number  in  the  Day  Commercial  School  was  438.  The  income 
of  the  College  is  derived  from  members'  subscriptions  and  students'  fees,  and  grants  from 
the  City  Parochial  Foundation,  the  London  County  Council,  and  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  disbursements  are  chiefly  on  account  of  teachers'  fees,  salaries,  wages,  ground  rent, 
rates  and  taxes.  The  income  for  the  year  ended  July  2ist,  1920,  was  £21,900.  Sir  Lulham 
Pound,  Bt.,  is  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Body,  Mr.  Sidney  Humphries,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  is 
the  Principal,  and  Mr.  David  Savage  the  Secretary. 
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THE    METROPOLITAN  (CRIPPLEGATE)  DISPENSARY. 

THIS  Charity  was  instituted  in  1779,  and  originated  in  the  benevolent  design  of  a  few 
Christian  men  to  raise  a  fund  enabling  them  to  render  financial  assistance  to  the 
numerous  poor  persons  then  resident  in  Cripplegate.     Experience  soon  showed  that 
medical  assistance  was  also  required.     This  was  provided  by  the  generous  help  of  several 
eminent  physicians  of  the  day.     A  house  was  taken  in  Lilypot  Lane,  Wood  Street  (about 
1790),  and  the  Charity  assumed  the  name  of  "  The  Charitable  Fund  and  Dispensary."     A 
removal  to  13,  Fore  Street,  took  place  in  1832. 

In  1848  the  work  having  assumed  quite  a  Metropolitan  character,  it  was  resolved  to 
change  the  name  to  "  The  Metropolitan  Dispensary."  Grants  of  money  for  people  in 
distress  were  made  for  a  few  years,  but  the  work  was  afterwards  entirely  confined  to 
rendering  medical  and  surgical  assistance  to  poor  residents  and  the  working  class  population 
of  the  district.  This  was  done  by  a  succession  of  hon.  physicians  and  surgeons,  who  from 
this  time  to  the  close  of  the  Institution,  devoted  themselves  to  carrying  on  this  beneficent 
work.  Several  resident  medical  officers'  devotion  to  the  work  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
At  this  time  great  and  successful  efforts  were  made  by  the  Committee  of  Management  to 
place  the  Institution  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  Handsome  donations  were  received  from 
many  of  the  Livery  Companies,  wealthy  City  merchants,  and  the  general  public,  and  a 
large  sum  of  money  was  thus  accumulated  and  invested.  The  Corporation  supported  the 
appeal  and  has  since  largely  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  Institution.  Many  of  the 
residents  and  occupiers  of  business  premises  in  the  Ward  became  annual  subscribers.  The 
lease  of  a  house,  No.  9,  Fore  Street,  was  purchased,  and  the  lower  portion  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose  of  dispensary  work,  the  upper  floors  being  occupied  as  the  home  of  the  resident 
medical  officer. 

In  1890  Dr.  Southwood,  who  had  been  resident  medical  officer  since  1847,  died. 
Dr.  Lewis  Hawkes  was  appointed  to  the  position.  The  number  of  patients  treated  at  the 
Dispensary,  or  at  their  own  homes,  largely  increased  (in  1900  the  number  was  nearly  30,000). 
A  continued  increase  took  place  during  the  next  few  years,  so  much  so  that  for  the  better 
accommodation  and  treatment  of  those  attending  the  Dispensary,  steps  were  taken  in  1906  for 
rebuilding  the  premises.  A  public  dinner  in  support  of  the  fund  for  carrying  out  the  work 
was  held  in  Grocers'  Hall,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour, 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  City  in  Parliament,  and  £1,000  was  obtained,  which,  together 
with  the  sale  of  £4,700  in  Consols,  enabled  the  Committee  to  erect  a  handsome  building  on 
the  old  site.  This,  with  necessary  fittings,  cost  over  £5,000.  The  new  building  was  opened 
in  1909.  The  office  of  resident  medical  officer  was  discontinued,  the  resident  population 
of  the  district  having  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  ground  floor  and  basement  were 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Dispensary — the  three  upper  floors  being  let  to  a  business 
firm  paying  an  adequate  rent. 

At  this  time  the  Institution  can  fairly  well  be  described  as  prosperous  and  carrying  on 
its  beneficial  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  numerous  workpeople  in  the  Ward.  It  was 
presided  over  by  a  President  and  Vice-Presidents,  and  managed  by  a  Committee  of  twenty 
members,  the  Hon.  Treasurer  being  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Two  physicians,  a 
medical  officer,  and  a  dispenser  daily  attended  to  give  skilled  advice,  and  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  patients,  who  at  all  times  received  the  most  careful  treatment  and  kind 
attention.  The  income  for  carrying  on  the  work  was  derived  from  the  rent  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  premises,  and,  as  previously  mentioned,  from  annual  subscriptions  and 
donations  from  Livery  Companies  and  private  individuals,  grants  from  the  Hospital  Sunday 
and  Saturday  Funds,  collections  from  workpeople  in  factories  and  workshops,  and  a 
contribution  of  2d.  from  patients  for  each  supply  of  medicine. 
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Such  was  the  position  of  the  Institution  until  the  year  1912,  when  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Act  came  into  operation,  materially  affecting  the  work  at  the  Dispensary,  but 
for  the  next  few  years  the  Committee  of  Management  did  their  best  to  carry  on,  in 
spite  of  the  decreased  amount  of  subscriptions  and  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  necessary 
medicines.  Would-have-been  patients  naturally  were  attended  by  their  panel  doctors ; 
their  employers,  who  were  subscribers  to  the  Dispensary,  did  not  see  their  way  to  renew 
their  subscriptions  ;  workpeople  ceased  making  "  workshop  "  collections  ;  and  the  Committee 
found  themselves  in  1919-20  unable  to  meet  their  liabilities,  and  so  very  reluctantly 
resolved  to  close  this  old  and  useful  Cripplegate  Institution.  This  was  formally  done  by 
the  following  circular  letter  sent  to  subscribers  and  patients  :— 

9,  Fore  Street,  E.G., 

Dear  Sir,  December,  1920. 

METROPOLITAN   DISPENSARY. 

I  am  desired  by  the  Committee  of  Management  of  this  Dispensary  to  inform  you  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  operation  of  the  two  National  Health  Acts,  and  from  financial 
difficulty,  the  Governors  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  announce  the  closing  of  the  Dispensary  as  and  after  the 
3ist  December  next. 

The  Committee  of  Management  are  formulating  a  scheme  for  the  disposal  of  the  income  which  will  provide  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Dispensary  was  originally  formed,  and  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners  in  due  course  for  their  approval. 

In  closing  the  Dispensary,  which  has  been  in  existence  from  the  year  1779,  the  Governors  desire  to  tender  to 
you  and  to  all  the  Subscribers,  who  have  for  so  many  years  loyally  supported  them  in  their  endeavours,  their  hearty 
thanks  for  the  co-operation  and  the  help  which  have  been  extended  to  the  Dispensary.  At  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  the  Subscribers  a  resolution  was  passed  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the  careful  and  economical 
management  which  for  so  many  years  had  characterised  the  management  of  the  Dispensary,  and  the  Committee  of 
Management  feel  that  the  Subscribers  will  share  with  them  in  the  regret  which  must  be  felt  in  the  enforced 
closing  of  an  Institution  which  in  its  time  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  those  resident  or  employed  in  the 
neighbourhood. — Yours  faithfully,  H.  C.  DAVIS,  Secretary. 

The  scheme  referred  to  in  the  above  circular  is  at  the  present  time  under  consideration. 


THE    CITY    GREENYARD,    OR    POUND. 

r  I  ^HE  Greenyard  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Whitecross  Street,  some  eighty  yards  from 

Fore  Street,  and  at  the  present  day  is  used  for  other  purposes    than  impounding  stray 

cattle,  for  which   it  was    originally  formed.      That  the  City  possessed  a  Greenyard 

or  Pound  from  the  earliest  times,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt,  but  so  far  no  trace  has 

been  found  of   one   earlier  than  towards  the  middle    of   the    seventeenth  century.      The 

reference  to  one  at  this  time  is  in  connection  with  the  Lord  Mayors'  Annual  Pageants,  and 

is  contained  in  Repertory  47,  fo.  376b,  and  runs  as  follows  :— 

24th  March,  1633-4. — Item  it  is  ordered  by  this  Court  that  Mr.  Christmas  and  such  others  as  are  imployed 
for  the  makeing  of  the  Pageants  and  shewes  against  the  Lord  Mayors  day  shall  have  the  presente  use  of  the  Rooms 
in  the  Greenyard  for  the  fynishing  of  the  said  workes. 

The  situation  of  this  Greenyard  is  shown  by  a  further  order  made  by  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  in  September  of  the  same  year,  in  which  it  is  ordered  that : 

The  Greenyard  at  Leadenhall  to  be  ymployed  for  making  of  Pagantes. 

For  some  reason  not  stated  the  Aldermen  seem  to  have  changed  their  minds  before 
the  "  Pagantes  "  of  the  following  year.  The  order  is  contained  in  Repertory  49,  fo.  32  i  :— 

8th  October,  1635. — Item  upon  a  mocon  unto  this  Court  it  is  thought  fitt  and  soe  ordered  by  this  Court  for 
some  reasons  so  moveing  that  from  thenceforth  noe  Pagentes  or  other  shewes  for  the  Lord  Mayors  day  shall  be 
made  in  the  Greenyard  in  Leadenhall,  but  that  the  undertakers  thereof  shall  provide  some  other  place  for  the 
making  thereof. 
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The  Leadenhall  above  referred  to  was  evidently  a  general  market  place  (probably  the 
present  market  is  on  the  old  site),  within  the  confines  of  which  was  the  Greenyard.  In 
this  connection  the  following  Act  of  Common  Council  will  be  found  interesting  :— 

8th  July,  1657. — ACT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  caused  in  Leadenhall 
Street  by  the  great  number  of  people  resorting  to  Leadenhall  Market. 

The  Market  for  Mutton,  Veal,  Lamb  and  Pork  no  longer  to  be  held  in  the  street  of  Leadenhall,  but  shall  be 
thenceforth  kept  in  the  Green  Yard  within  the  same  hall,  to  which  place  all  Country  Butchers,  etc.,  may  come 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays  weekly  from  the  29th  September  to  the  2jth  March  till  5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  from  the  25th  March  till  the  29th  September  till  7  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  paying  for  the 
standing  4^.  a  day — no  standing  to  exceed  4  feet  in  breadth  and  5  feet  in  length.  Beef  still  to  be  sold  on  the 
ancient  Market  Place  of  Leadenhall.  l 

Nine  years  later  the  Great  Fire  of  London  occurred,  which  spared  Leadenhall  Market 
and  the  Greenyard,  but  the  area  was  possibly  required  for  other  purposes  and  it  was  then 
thought  desirable  for  the  latter  to  be  placed  outside  the  City  Wall.  The  greenyard  is  shown 
in  Ogilby's  Map  of  1677  as  situated  at  the  east  end  of  Fore  Street,  with  the  rear  against  the 
Wall,  and  having  a  narrow  entrance  from  that  street.  In  1698  a  Mr.  Marshall  was  the 
Keeper  of  the  Greenyard  and  "  enjoyed  all  the  fees  and  profits"  of  the  office,  having  paid, 
as  was  the  custom  of  the  time,  a  considerable  sum  for  the  position.  But  the  authorities 
evidently  retained  possession  of  the  buildings  around  the  Yard,  for  in  July,  1720,  an 
advertisement  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette  for  the  letting  of — 

A  large  coach-house  and  room  over  the  same,  together  with  the  stables  in  the  Green  yard,  without 
Aldermanbury  Postern. 

The  Greenyard  extended  along  the  City  wall,  occupying  a  third  of  the  distance  between 
Basinghall  Street  and  Coleman  Street.  In  1736  it  was  described  as  the  "  Greenyard  without 
Basinghall  Street  Postern."  It  occupied  a  considerable  area,  for  on  one  occasion  in  1765 
we  find  that  no  less  than  300  horned  cattle  and  sheep  were  impounded  throughout  the  whole 
of  one  night.  Until  recent  times  the  keepers  of  the  greenyard  were  a  constant  source  of 
trouble  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  many  entries  occurring  in  the  Repertories  regarding  the 
conduct  of  their  work,  and  especially  as  to  the  prices  charged  the  owners  for  taking  in  strayed 
cattle.  The  following  is  given  as  an  example  of  this,  and  illustrates  the  open  condition  of  the 
district  outside  the  Wall  and  its  immediate  surroundings,  more  especially  in  Finsbury  and 
Hoxton,  where  various  persons  occupied  land  as  farms  from  which  their  cattle  strayed  into 
the  City  through  the  City's  posts  and  chains. 

Upon  a  complaint  on  March  i4th,  1731,  of  several  landholders,  cowkeepers,  and  farmers, 
against  the  Keeper  of  the  Greenyard  for  taking  35.  4^.  per  head  for  all  cattle  brought  there, 
besides  I2d.  a  night  for  each  beast  for  hay  and  provender,  the  Court  of  Aldermen  ordered 
that  "  the  Keeper  should  take  no  more  than  2s.  <\d.  for  any  cattle  that  should  remain  in  his 
custody  only  one  night,  and  I2d.  a  night  afterwards.  He  should  provide  good  hay  or  other 
provinder,  and  should  not  pay  120!.  a  head  to  the  persons  bringing  the  cattle  until  forty-eight 
hours  after  they  were  brought,  taking  their  names  and  places  of  abode." 

The  Greenyard  in  Fore  Street  remained  in  use  and  undisturbed  until  1764,  when  the 
land  from  Cripplegate  Buildings  on  the  west  to  Coleman  Street  on  the  east  (a  distance  of 
about  300  yards)  was  let  to  a  Mr.  Benjamin  Blackden,  who  just  before  this  time  had 
purchased  the  old  Cripplegate  and  other  City  Gates.  A  site  for  a  greenyard  was  sought  for 
elsewhere  ;  one  in  Houndsditch  was  suggested,  but  the  Keeper  "  absolutely  refused  to  go 
hither."  Later  on  the  Committee  of  City's  Lands  recommended  that  another  place  should 
be  found,  where  to  erect  a  Pound  or  Greenyard,  without  the  Keeper's  consent,  and  oblige 
him  to  go  there.  He  was  asked  if  he  would  resign  his  place  on  being  paid  his  purchase 
money  of  £430,  which  he  refused,  and  asked  500  guineas,  but  eventually  accepted  £500. 

(i)  Until  about  the  year  1860  a  portion  of  the  ground  near  Leadenhall  Market  was  known  as 
"  The  Greenyard."     Skins  were  sold  there. 
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His  resignation  was  accepted  and  the  Committee  set  about  finding  another  place  for  the 
greenyard.  A  suitable  site  was  not  easily  found.  It  appears  that  from  late  in  the  following 
year  (1765)  the  business  of  the  greenyard  was  carried  on  in  the  yard  attached  to  the  Grey- 
hound Inn,  in  Grub  Street  (now  Milton  Street).  This  inn  is  still  a  licensed  house,  standing 
within  a  few  yards  of  Fore  Street. 

In  1767  a  report  was  presented  to  the  Court  of  Common  Council  that  a  suitable  site  had 
been  found  "  near  to  Smithfield,"  and  we  find  that  the  sum  of  £2,700  was  paid  for  land  in 
Whitecross  Street,  on  the  I3th  November  of  the  same  year.  This  was  described  as  "  on 
the  east  side  of  Whitecross  Street,  opposite  Mr.  Calvert's  Brew  House."  In  1768  stables 
for  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  City  Officers  were  erected  on  the  site  chosen  for  the  greenyard, 
at  a  cost  of  £884  35.  4^.,  but  it  was  not  until  1772  that  the  City  Lands  Committee  were 
able  to  report  that  they  had  prepared  in  Whitecross  Street  a  Keeper's  house,  greenyard 
and  other  conveniences  for  the  reception  of  Waifs  and  Strays.  The  report  makes  mention 
of  eight  almshouses  belonging  to  the  Gresham  Trust,  as  standing  on  the  site.  These  had 


THE    CITY    GREEN    YARD.      1855.      (From  a  water-colour  drawing  by  T.  H.  Shepherd.) 

been  recently  built,  having  been  moved  from  the  site  of  their  original  foundation  in  the 
precincts  of  Gresham  College,  in  Broad  Street.  With  but  slight  alterations  at  different 
times  the  buildings  then  erected  in  the  Yard,  both  those  devoted  to  the  reception  of 
"  waifs  and  estrays  "  and  the  coach-houses  and  stabling  remained  unaltered  until  the 
middle  of  the  next  century.  In  1778  the  Greenyard  was  assessed  at  £160  and  remained  at 
that  amount  for  many  years  afterwards. 

The  view  given  above  shows  the  coach-house  in  the  centre  where  was  housed  the  state 
coach  (used  only  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day)  with  other  stables  for  the  ordinary  use  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  the  dwelling-house  of  his  coachman  on  the  right.  On  the  left  are  the  coach- 
house and  stables  of  the  Chamberlain  and  the  Comptroller,  with  their  names  written  above 
the  respective  doorways.  The  Town  Clerk's  coach-house  and  stable  was  in  another  part  of 
the  yard.  The  Common  Serjeant  had  relinquished  his  coach-house  and  stable  in  1813,  as 
did  the  other  officers  prior  to  1857,  when  all  the  coach-houses  and  stables  were  converted 
to  other  purposes. 

In  1881  the  Gresham  Almshouses,  which  for  over  one  hundred  years  had  occupied  a 
site  on  the  south  side  of  the  Yard,  were  removed  to  Brixton,  and  the  site  became  vacant  ; 
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on  part  of  this  a  Gas  Meter  Testing  Office  was  erected,  and  at  the  entrance  on  the  south 
side  of  the  passage  to  the  Yard,  stabling  for  the  horses  of  the  police  who  precede  the  carriage 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  through  the  streets,  and  further  on  the  same  side,  improved  accommo- 
dation for  the  general  business  of  the  greenyard.  In  1893  larger  buildings  were 
erected  on  this  side  for  the  use  of  the  Gas  Meter  Testing  Offices,  and  new  stables  for  the 
horses  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  police  escort  were  built  on  the  north  side,  and  more  convenient 
premises  for  the  work  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Greenyard.  Over  the  entrance  of  the  Yard  a 
Gas  Examiner's  Office  was  built.  This  work  cost  over  £6,300.  In  1906  a  very  handsome 
red  brick  building  of  three  floors  was  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  Yard,  for  the  use  of 
the  Weights  and  Measures  Office  of  the  Corporation,  in  which  anything  from  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  grain  to  fifteen  tons  can  be  accurately  weighed  and  measured.  On  this 
useful  work  £6,000  was  expended. 

On  entering  the  Yard  from  Whitecross  Street  at  the  present  day,  is  seen  on  the  left 
the  entrance  to  the  Gas  Examiner's  Office,  then  the  harness  room  for  the  horses  of  the  police, 
followed  by  the  entrance  to  the  stables,  and  rooms  for  the  work  of  the  Keeper  of  the 
Greenyard,  and  over  these  his  dwelling ;  beyond  is  the  stabling  for  the  police  horses, 
and  from  here  to  the  end  of  the  Yard,  together  with  a  building  facing  west,  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Office  mentioned  above ;  next  this,  the  building  in  which  the 
old  state  coach  (used  only  on  the  gth  November)  is  kept,  then  stabling  for  six  horses 
which  are  used  by  the  Lord  Mayor  for  his  semi-state  and  private  carriages.  The  dwelling 
house  of  the  state  coachman  adjoins,  and  next  a  large  coach-house  in  which  is  kept  the 
semi-state  coach  and  private  carriages.  The  remainder  of  the  Yard  on  this  side  is  occupied 
by  the  Gas  Meter  Testing  Office. 

The  building  in  which  the  state  coach  is  housed,  the  stables,  the  coachman's  dwelling 
house  and  the  coach-houses  next  it,  are  undoubtedly  those  erected  when  the  Greenyard 
was  established  here,  in  1772. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  old  Yard  is  now  used  for  several  other 
purposes  than  impounding  "  stray  cattle,"  but  the  necessity  for  a  pound  has  not  altogether 
disappeared,  for  the  keeper's  stables  are  seldom  vacant  ;  the  cases  of  cruelty  to  horses  by 
working  them  in  an  unfit  state  are  still  far  too  frequent.  Here  the  horses  brought  in  by 
the  police  are  stabled  and  properly  fed,  and  then  appear  before  one  of  the  Aldermen  for 
inspection  in  the  Guildhall  Yard.  In  1903  the  cases  of  cruelty  before  the  magistrates 
numbered  300 ;  the  fines  inflicted  on  the  owners,  horsekeepers,  and  drivers  amounted  to 
£351,  and  the  fees  of  the  greenyard  for  the  animals'  keep  £44  135.  In  1917  there  were  441 
cases  dealt  with  and  fines  inflicted  of  £274  i8s.,  together  with  £118  2s.  6d.  in  fees  to  the 
veterinary  surgeon  (who  attends  the  Court  as  a  witness  to  an  animal's  condition).  The 
Greenyard  fees  amounted  to  £61  us. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  trouble  given  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen  by  the  conduct 
of  the  keepers,  who  having  bought  their  office  improperly  endeavoured  to  benefit  themselves. 
This  trouble  constantly  recurred  until  1858,  when  the  keeper  then  appointed  was  paid  a 
regular  salary,  and  the  fees,  of  which  a  revision  was  made,  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the 
City  Chamberlain.  The  fees  were  again  revised  in  1865,  1883  and  in  1918. 
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SCHOOLS. 

THE    INNER    WARD  BOYS'    AND    GIRLS'    SCHOOL. 

THE  history  of  this  School  and  of  the  work  carried  on  for  the  good  of  the  children 
of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Ward  —  as  contained  in  the  well-preserved  minute 
books  —  is  very  interesting,  and  is  here  given  in  much  detail,  chiefly  with  the 
purpose  of  throwing,  as  it  does,  a  strong  light  upon  the  thoughts,  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
times  dealt  with,  and  of  showing,  amongst  other  things,  the  zeal  with  which  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  worked  in  the  cause  of  the  education  and  the  general  care  of  poor  children. 
The  reader  of  these  minutes  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  earnestness  displayed  by 
our  worthy  forefathers  in  endeavouring  to  give  an  education  (poor  as  it  was  as  compared 
with  modern  standards)  and  especially  to  train  the  rising  generation  in  good  habits 
and  principles  (unfortunately  so  little  thought  of  in  these  days)  ;  and  by  clothing  the 
children,  and  so  materially  helping  their  parents  in  the  generally  necessitous  times  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  above  School  was  established  in  the  year  1712  for  the  education  of  50  boys  and 
25  girls,  who  were  to  be  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  were 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  girls  instructed  in  all  kinds  of  plain  needle- 
work, and  in  the  usual  domestic  duties.  For  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  the 
Institution  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  Ward. 


In  the  first  minute  (July  lyth,  1712)  in  what  is  called  the  '  Order  Book,'  allusion  is  made 
to  subscribers  to  a  '  Charity  School,'  by  which  it  would  seem  that  a  school  of  some  kind  was 
already  in  existence.1  There  was  evidently  money  in  hand,  for  at  the  above  meeting 

"  It  was  likewise  agrreed  y'  Mr.  Hosier  shud  put  two  hundred  pound  into  yc  Class  Lottery  w">  y  consent  of 
our  Alderman,"  and  it  was  further  agreed  that  "  the  Councilmen  should  collect  subscriptions  in  their  several  precincts," 
and  that  "  every  Clergyman  of  every  Parish  in  Cripplegate  Ward  Within,  should  go  along  w"'  the  Common  Council 
or  any  other  gentleman  of  yc  parishes  and  to  assist  them  in  disposing  y  parishioners  to  subscribe  to  y°  Charity  School 
in  y  said  Ward."  It  was  likewise  agreed  that  the  Alderman,  the  Deputy,  the  Common  Council,  and  all  the  Subscribers 
should  meet  "  on  Thursday,  24th  July,  1712,  at  Eight  in  ye  morning  at  S'.  Alphage  Church  to  Consider  of  yc  best 
Expedient  to  further  y  Charitable  design."  This  they  did,  and  one  of  the  resolutions  passed  was  "  That  those  boys 
y'  are  already  in  yc  School  and  belong  to  yu  Ward  shall  be  continued  in  it." 

Such  was  the  formal  start  of  the  School.  At  the  next  meeting,  July  24th,  trustees 
were  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Alderman  (Sir  William  Stewart,  who,  later  in  the  year, 
was  described  as  "  ye  first  and  most  liberal  benefactor  "),  six  clergymen,  the  whole  or  part 
of  whose  parishes  were  in  the  Ward,  "  Mr.  Common  Sergeant,  and  Mr.  Major,"  and  twenty 
other  gentlemen  whose  names  are  given.  The  school  work  was  first  carried  on  in  the  vestry 
of  St.  Alphage  church  —  -permission  having  been  given  the  previous  year,  as  appears  in  St. 
Alphage  vestry  minutes,  March  igth,  1711,  when,  at  a  meeting  of  the  vestry,  it  was  decided 
to  allow  the  Vestry  Room  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  Ward  School,  just  then  being 
founded.  We  find  that  the  entrance  to  the  school  was  through  the  church  belfry.  In 
December,  1713,  it  was  ordered  '  that  25  girls  be  taken  into  the  Charity  School  of  Cripplegate 
Ward  Within,  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose,'  and  in  October  of  the  following  year  a  house 
'  joyning  to  the  Church  '  was  ordered  to  be  taken  at  £12  per  annum.  This  amount  included 
the  rent  of  the  Boys'  School,  for,  in  December,  1715,  we  find  an  order  for  payment  of  half 
a  year's  rent  of  the  schoolhouse  for  boys  and  girls.  This  house  was  situated  between  the 
church  and  Sion  College. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  years  the  meetings  of  the  trustees  were  held  in  the  new 
house  in  London  Wall,  but  when  larger  numbers  were  expected—  at  meetings  of  subscribers, 
for  instance  —  the  use  of  the  vestry  of  St.  Alphage  church  was  obtained. 

(i)  This  may  have  been  a  school  that  had  been  carried  on  in  Shovel  Court,  Wood  Street,  and  which  was  main- 
tained chiefly  by  monthly  sermons  preached  in  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street. 
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One  of  the  earliest  minutes  is  one  for  '  cloathing  '  the  boys,  for  which  purpose  a  contract 
was  entered  into  with  a  Mr.  Bradford  at  los.  8d.  per  boy.  Although  the  school  for  the 
girls  was  not  taken  until  October,  1714,  we  find  on  May  28th,  1714,  the  following  entry  in 
the  minutes  : — 

"  Order'd  y'  ye  Girls  begin  School  on  Munday  next  &  y<  25  Crump's  Spelling  Books  at  3jd.  p.  Book  &  25  psalters 
with  Common  prayer  Translation  at  6d.  p.  Booke  ;  be  provided." 

The  following  is  a  verbatim  copy  from  the  minutes  of  1714,  as  to  the  items  and  cost 
of  clothing  the  boys  and  girls — and,  as  was  ever  the  case,  the  latter's  garments  were  the 
more  expensive  :— 


CLOTHING  FOR  A  BOY. 
Gray  Coat  w"1  Pewter  Buttons 
black  Cap  with  Red 
Bands 

pare  of  Hoose 
pare  of  Shoes 
pare  of  Cloth  Breeches 
pare  of  Shoo  :  Buckels 


oo 
oo 
oo 

00 

oo 
oo 

00 


04 

oo 
oo 
oo 
02 
02 
oo 


06 

10 

06 

08 

oo 

06 

OI 


CLOTHING  FOR  A  GIRL. 
I  Gown  &  petycoat  wth  3  yds.  J  of 

blue  Serge 

2  Aprons  Chequered . . 
2  Quotes  and  Bands 
i  pare  of  hoose 
I  pare  of  Shoes 
i  pare  of  Shoe  :  Buckels 

1  Girdle  and  Buckel 

a  Scarlet  Stomacher  in  Grain 

2  Shifts  of  Irish  Cloth 


oo 

06 

02 

00 

02 

oo 

oo 

02 

00 

oo 

oo 

07 

00 

01 

10 

oo 

oo 

01 

00 

00 

OI 

00 

00 

02i 

00 

03 

00 

00.16.00 

From  the  year  1756  to  October,  1783,  the  meetings  were  held  at  the  "  Baptist's  Head 
Coffee  House,"  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  "  The  Aldermanbury  Coffee  House,"  and, 
after  that  date,  at  the  "  School  House,  Aldermanbury." 

The  first  of  a  long  series  of  '  Charity  Sermons  '  in  aid  of  the  School  was  preached  at 
the  close  of  1712  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester,  followed  by  one  in  1717  by  His  Grace 
of  York,  which  was  ordered  to  be  advertised  in  '  The  Postboy.'  From  this  time  until  the 
end  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  minutes  are  seldom  free  from  mention 
of  sermons,  balls,  concerts,  or  dinners  in  aid  of  the  funds.  An  occasional  reference  to  a  lottery 
is  interspersed — the  numbers  of  the  tickets  of  one  in  1715  are  duly  entered — and,  later  on 
three  prizes  of  £20  each  are  the  result  ;  this  sum  is  ordered  to  be  invested  in  '  Government 
Securities  '  as  '  a  foundation  for  the  Charity.' 

In  1717  there  was  room  for  50  boys  and  25  girls  in  the  School,  but  it  was  not  always 
full,  for  we  find,  in  1722,  that  the  Parish  Clerks  '  were  ordered  to  give  notice  in  all  the  churches 
of  vacancies  in  the  school.'  In  the  early  years  the  trustees  were  very  particular  in  only 
receiving  children  whose  parents  had  a  proper  '  settlement  '  in  the  Ward,  and  who  were 
formally  nominated  by  a  subscriber  ;  but,  later,  occasional  entries  occur  of  children  being 
taken  from  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  In  1717  the  master  was  paid  £30  and  the 
mistress  £22  los.  per  annum.  The  master  seems  to  have  lived  at  the  School  House.  Clothing 
the  children  continued  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  trustees.  For  thirty  years 
after  the  foundation  50  boys  and  25  girls  were  fully  clothed,  later  the  funds  were  only 
sufficient  to  clothe  a  portion  of  their  number ;  many  were  received  '  for  their  learning 
only.'  In  1783,  40  boys  and  20  girls  were  clothed.  An  annual  report  was  submitted  by 
the  schoolmaster  as  to  the  stock  of  materials  in  hand  for  making  up  the  children's 
clothing ;  that  of  1767  runs  as  follows  :— 

"  There  are  in  the  School  Mistress'  hands  8  Yards  of  Blue  Long  Ells,  20  Yards  of  Long  Lawn,  7  Yards  of  Selisia, 
and  one  piece  of  Blue  and  White  printed  Linen.  In  the  Taylor's  hands  J  a  Piece  of  Woollen  Cloth,  J  a  piece  of  Selisia, 
5  dozen  of  Coat  and  5  dozen  of  Breast  Buttons." 

The  boys'  clothes  were  made  by  the  '  taylor  '  and  the  girls'  by  themselves — in  fact,  up  to 
this  time,  needlework  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  part  of  their  education,  for  in  1777 
the  following  entry  occurs:  'Ordered,  that  in  future  the  Girls  be  taught  the  art  of  writing.' 
Owing  probably  to  the  girls  requiring  more  room  to  learn  the  '  art  of  writing,'  and  it  being 
desirable  to  improve  the  education  generally,  early  in  1783  (when  the  lease  of  the  School 
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was  running  out)  a  committee  was  appointed  to  look  for  more  convenient  premises  ;  these 
were  found  in  a  house  in  Miller's  Court,  Aldermanbury,  of  which  a  lease  was  taken  for  31 
years  at  £10  per  annum  and  £140  to  be  spent  on  it.  In  1787  an  inscription  was  placed  over 
what  was  known  as  the  "  Passage  Gate  "  leading  to  the  Schoolhouse. 

From  1784  great  efforts  were  made  to  put  the  school  on  a  better  footing,  and  to  obtain 
money  for  this  purpose.  For  the  following  sixty  years  a  large  portion  of  the  minutes  consists 
of  entries  referring  to  arrangements  for  balls,  concerts,  and  dinners.  Early  in  1784 

Mr.  Marriott  of  the  '  Paul's  Head  Tavern,  Cateaton  Street,'  obligingly  offered  to  lend  the  Charity  the  use  of 
his  great  room,  light  the  same  up  for  a  Concert  and  Ball  for  the  benefit  of  the  Charity. 

This  ball  took  place  in  April,  and  resulted  in  £101  i6s.  being  added  to  the  funds.  An  anni- 
versary meeting  was  held  on  May  28th,  1789,  at  the  New  London  Tavern,  Cheapside,  and 
for  many  years  afterwards  the  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  same  place.  Dinners  generally 
took  the  place  of  balls  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Alderman  of  the  Ward  usually 
presiding.  These  dinners  were  always  held  within  the  Ward.  For  many  years  The 
Swan  with  Two  Necks  was  the  favoured  hostel,  but  early  in  the  thirties  Mr.  Chaplin,  the 
proprietor,  seems  to  have  discouraged  these  dinners — may  it  have  been  that  the  company 
were  occasionally  riotous  ?  Reading  between  the  lines  of  the  following  entry  might 
suggest  so  : — 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had  discharged  the  Dinner  Bill,  in  which  was  a  charge  of  ^3  js.  od.  for  broken 
glass,  being  a  large  sum,  it  is  recommended  that  on  any  future  occasion  a  repetition  of  the  same  be  guarded  against. 

But  this  dinner,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  others,  answered  its  purpose,  for  a  report 
was  made  that  one  life  governor  and  twenty-one  annual  subscribers  had  been  secured, 
as  also  donations  to  the  amount  of  £33  55.  6d.  At  this  dinner  there  were  no  less  than  fourteen 
toasts.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  toast  list,  careful  notes  are  made  in  the  minutes,  as  follows  : 
"  Toast  I,  His  Majesty  the  King,  with  4  times  4.  Toast  2,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  with 
3  times  3.  Toast  3,  The  Royal  Family,  with  3  times  3,"  and  so  on.  No  wonder  there  was 
a  broken  glass  bill  to  pay  ! 

Meanwhile  the  school  work  was  improving,  although  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  curriculum  was  still  very  primitive,  as  will  be  noted  by  the  following 
advertisement,  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  April  zoth,  1822,  for  a  master  and  his  wife 
for  the  schools — 

The  master  to  be  capable  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  his  wife  to  be 
quite  capable  of  cutting  out  the  children's  clothing,  and  also  of  seeing  that  they  are  properly  made  by  the  girls.  Salary 
offered,  £80  per  annum  and  a  house  for  their  use. 

It  would  seem1  that  before  the  expiry  of  the  lease  of  the  schoolhouse  in  Miller's  Court, 
the  school  was  back  in  its  old  quarters  at  the  premises  next  the  church  of  St.  Alphage,  which 
probably  had  been  rebuilt  and  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  school,  and  again  rented  from 
the  parish.  The  school  was  carried  on  here  for  another  twenty-five  years,  and  during  this 
time  the  minutes  are  headed,  "  At  a  meeting  held  at  the  School  House,  No.  13,  London 
Wall."  But  at  the  i23rd  anniversary  dinner,  held  in  November,  1835,  the  trustees  were 
urged  to  build  new  schools.  A  special  committee  was  appointed,  and,  soon  after,  reported 
that- 
New  schools  and  accommodation  for  the  master  and  mistress  be  procured,  in  consequence  of  the  confined  and 
unhealthy  state  of  the  present  school  rooms  and  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  they  are  held. 

The  committee  used  the  word  confined,  but  surely  that  word  hardly  pictured  the  school 
rooms,  since  we  are  told  in  a  later  report  that  the  room  containing  the  mistress  and  30  girls 
was  16  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  6  inches  high.  The  master  and  60  boys  found 

(i)  Neither  the  Minute  or  Account  Books  between  1792  and  1819  can  be  found,  so  that  what  happened  between 
these  dates  is  conjectural. 
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accommodation  (!)  in  a  room  17  feet  6  inches  in  length,  15  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  the  same 
height  as  the  girls'  room.  What  a  contrast  between  this  and  the  present  day  inflated  ideas 
of  air  space  ! 

Early  in  1836  an  offer  was  received  to  rent  the  schoolhouse  or  to  purchase  the  remainder 
of  the  lease  ;  this  gave  the  trustees  a  free  hand,  and  it  was  decided  to  build  new  school 
premises.  The  committee  approached  the  authorities  of  Sion  College,  who  offered  them 
a  house  in  Sion  College  Gardens,  and  a  piece  of  vacant  ground  in  Philip  Lane,  on  a  lease  for 
6 1  years  at  £51  per  annum  ;  this  offer  was  accepted,  and,  in  December,  1836,  a  body  of 
six  trustees  was  appointed  to  take  up  the  lease.  In  July,  1837,  the  tender  of  Mr.  William 
Oatley,  of  Aldermanbury,  for  building  a  new  schoolhouse,  at  £1,548,  was  accepted.  The 
first  .stone  was  laid  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and  the  building  was  ready  for  occupation 
in  August,  1838.  A  large  room  was  provided  in  which  to  hold  Wardmotes  and  other  public 
meetings.  This  room  was  so  used  until  the  demolition  of  the  building  in  1892. 

The  Committee  received  great  encouragement  in  their  design  of  giving  a  better  education 
than  had  been  possible  in  the  old  school.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  names  still 
honoured  in  Cripplcgate  were  among  those  who  supported  the  committee,  among  others 
the  names  of  Bradbury,  Greatorex  &  Co.,  Munt,  Brown  &  Co.,  Sturt,  Sharp  &  Co.,  Baggalley's, 
Brass,  Brettle,  Vyse,  Todd,  Morrison  &  Co.,  and  Benjamin  Smith,  who  was  for  many  years 
the  honorary  secretary.  The  new  premises  were  sufficiently  large  to  contain  60  boys  and  30 
girls,  which  apparently  was  the  usual  number  in  attendance  for  the  next  50  years.  For 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century  the  work  of  the  school  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  in  a 
methodical  and  uneventful  manner,  but  the  treasurer's  annual  balance  was  usually  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  constant  efforts  had  to  be  made  to  make  both  ends  meet.  In  1830,  when 
petitioning  the  Fishmongers'  Company  for  assistance,  the  trustees  state  that  "  they  have 
had  embarrassments  from  the  first  formation,  owing  to  the  uncertain  nature  of  their 
resources."  Occasionally  we  find  that  when  funds  were  low  fewer  children  were  clothed. 
In  1841  the  Ward  authorities  were  asked  to  give  an  annual  subscription,  on  account  of  having 
use  of  the  rooms  for  meeting.  In  1846  £80  was  received  from  a  fund  "  raised  by  the  Sheriffs 
of  London  for  the  Ward  Schools  of  the  City."  In  1859  the  children  did  not  receive  their 
clothing,  and  therefore  did  not  attend  St.  Paul's,  and  only  30  boys  and  20  girls  were 
clothed.  In  1861  the  school's  affairs  were  again  at  a  low  ebb,  the  balance  due  to  the  treasurer 
at  the  end  of  the  year  being  £251  8s.  'jd.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  century  the  character 
of  the  Ward  began  to  change,  the  residents  being  gradually  forced  out  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  constant  expansion  of  trade.  The  new  business  houses,  naturally,  had  not  the  active 
sympathy  for  the  school  that  the  old  firms  had,  and  the  trustees  were  correspondingly  lax 
in  their  endeavours  to  promote  the  good  of  the  school.  However,  a  determined  attempt 
to  arouse  interest  was  made  in  April,  1873,  when  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Ward  and  six  other  clergymen,  the  Common  Councilmen  of  the  Ward, 
with  the  Alderman  (Thomas  Challis)  as  President,  four  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer 
(Mr.  Buckingham),  and  five  Trustees  of  the  school  property. 

In  1875  the  beginning  of  the  end  was  in  sight.  In  that  year  the  landlords  (the  Sion 
College  trustees)  gave  notice  that  they  intended  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  deal 
with  lands  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  College,  and  incidentally  reminded  the  School  trustees 
that  the  term  of  the  lease  was  drawing  to  an  end.  The  newly-established  School  Board 
for  London  was  extending  its  operations,  and,  in  spite  of  premiums  in  the  way  of  clothing 
and  leaving  gifts,  parents  were  beginning  to  note  that  a  better  education  was  given  in  the 
adjacent  Board  Schools  than  at  the  Charity  Schools.  The  school  building,  although  sub- 
stantial, was  ill  adapted  to  modern  requirements.  In  July,  1878,  the  College  authorities, 
in  the  course  of  a  caustic  letter,  reminded  the  trustees  of  the  position  of  the  school,  stating 
that  they  would  be  pleased  to  take  possession  "  at  the  end  of  the  14  years  when  the  School 
lease  expires,  or  earlier,  should  the  school  (as  is  not  unlikely)  expire  earlier." 
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A  temporary  revival  in  the  fortunes  of  the  school  took  place  in  1879,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  closing  of  the  school  in  White  Street,  Moorfields,  it  became  full  to  the  extent 
of  its  capacity,  but  the  funds  were  still  low  and  no  extra  assistance  could  be  given  to  the  master 
and  mistress — who  worked  the  school  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  paid  monitors)  single- 
handed,  and  although,  in  the  following  years,  the  Government  Inspector's  report  was 
generally  satisfactory,  the  minutes  show  that  this  old  Ward  institution  was  moribund.  The 
receipts  from  all  sources  in  the  last  completed  year  before  the  expiry  of  the  lease  amounted 
to  only  £259  135.  id.,  of  which  £64  was  derived  from  hardly  obtained  annual  subscriptions, 
the  remainder  from  donations  from  Livery  Companies,  an  educational  grant,  and  dividends 
from  a  small  sum  still  remaining  invested  in  Consols.  In  view  of  the  inevitable  end,  the 
committee  approached  the  authorities  of  the  Aldersgate  Ward  School,  and,  in  May,  1892,  it 
was  resolved  by  the  committee  of  that  school  and  a  deputation  from  the  Cripplegate  School 
that  '  it  will  be  to  the  material  advantage  of  both  schools  to  amalgamate  if  it  can  be  done 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.'  This  amalgamation  was  effected.  The 
last  entry  in  the  school  "  Log  Book,"  under  date  June  3rd,  1892,  and  written  by  the  Master, 
William  Martin  Biirck,  is  as  follows  : — '  Finally  closed  the  School  after  near  twenty-nine 
years'  service  ;  arrangements  having  been  made  to  transfer  all  material  to  the  Aldersgate 
Ward  School.' 

The  last  meeting  of  trustees  was  held  at  93,  Wood  Street,  the  business  office  of  the 
treasurer,  on  July  ist,  1892,  when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  treasurer  be 
empowered  to  act  on  behalf  of  all  the  trustees  in  the  application  made  to  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, and  in  all  matters  concerning  the  transfer  of  the  Cripplegate  Within  Ward  School. 
Those  present  were  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  H.  Buckingham  ;  Mr.  B.  Newling,  Mr.  A.  Sturt, 
the  Rev.  R.  Whelcr  Bush,  rector  of  St.  Alphage,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Carter,  rector  of  St.  Alban, 
Wood  Street,  and  the  Rev.  Herrmann  Hirsch,  rector  of  St.  Michael,  Wood  Street.  And 
so,  the  long,  useful  and  honourable  career  of  the  Cripplegate  Within  Ward  School  came  to 
an  end. 

CRIPPLEGATE  WITHOUT  BOYS'  SCHOOL. 

This  School,  like  many  others  in  the  City,  was  originally  set  on  foot  by  one  of  the  many 
religious  societies  of  the  day,  one  of  which  had  its  headquarters  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate.  It  was  a  strictly  Church  of  England  Society,  and  was  not  one  of  the  Societies 
for  the  Reformation  of  Manners,  which  were  composed  of  members  of  both  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  Dissenters. 

In  a  MS.  book  which,  with  the  Minute  and  Account  Books  of  the  School,  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Cripplegate  Schools  Foundation,  the  following  appears  :— 

On  February  the  I4th,  1690,  the  Society  [one  of  those  mentioned  above]  began  and  met  in  Shovel  Alley  in  Wood 
Street,  and  November  29th,  1691,  they  had  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crook  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate 
Street  (the  amount  collected  was  £\ .  6.  9.),  where  it  was  continued  every  last  Sunday  for  thirteen  months.  On  Decem- 
ber the  25th,  1692,  the  Society  removed  to  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  and  had  a  sermon  preached  the  same  day  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Edward,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  [the  Vicar  of  St.  Giles],  and  the  two-thirds  of  the 
money  collected  at  the  Church  door  was  given  to  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  said  parish  at  the  discretion  of  the  said 
Society  and  the  other  third  part  of  the  money  was  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Church  Wardens  for  the  same  use,  but 
being  encouraged  by  well-disposed  people,  they  in  1698  opened  a  School  for  100  boys  near  the  White  Hart  in  Whitecross 
Street,  and  employed  the  money  they  afterwards  collected  at  the  Church  door  towards  the  Cloathing  and  teaching 
the  said  boys,  and  from  thence  they  removed  to  Glovers  Hall  in  Beech  Lane,  and  afterwards  to  Barbican. 

The  first  recorded  meeting  was  in  March,  1699.  At  that  meeting  "  it  was  resolved  to 
consider  how  they  might  further  promote  the  good  design  of  erecting  Catechetical  Schools 
in  every  parish  in  and  about  London."  On  the  loth  they  resolved  to  subscribe  a  stock 
for  insurance  of  the  charge  of  getting  up  schools  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  and 
on  the  i6th  a  form  of  subscription  to  schools  and  of  the  instrument  of  insurance  relating 
thereto  was  read  and  approved.  The  form  of  subscription  recites 

That  whereas  Christian  virtue  can  grow  from  no  other  root  than  Christian  principles,  we  whose  names  are  under- 
written, inhabitants  of  the  parish  of promise  to  pay  yearly  such  sums  as  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  for,  towards 
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the  setting  up  of  a  school  within  the  parish  for  teaching  poor  children  (whose  parents  are  not  able  to  afford  them  any 
education)  to  read  and  write  and  understand  the  Church  Catechism  according  to  the  rules  and  orders  lately  printed 
and  published  by  the  direction  of  the  Honourable  Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge. 

Three  individuals  undertook  the  work  of  raising  subscriptions  in  the  Ward  in  accordance 
with  the  proposals  of  the  Society.  On  the  I3th  July,  Mr.  Skeat  (one  of  these)  reported 
that  "  twenty-one  pounds  is  subscribed  in  Cripplegate  parish."  On  3rd  August  thirty-three 
pounds  was  reported  as  subscribed  ;  on  2ist  September  it  was  reported  that  the  school  is 
begun  in  Cripplegate  and  about  forty  pounds  subscribed  ;  also 

That  Mr.  Symms  the  schoolmaster  at  Cripplegate  [the  inner  ward  school]  has  discovered  a  secret  by  which  he 
can  teach  twenty  or  thirty  boys  the  Alphabett  in  a  day's  time  and  has  taken  forty  poor  boys  for  nothing. 

Evidently  his  proposal  for  so  quickly  teaching  boys  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Society, 
for  on  2 ist  December  he  was  invited  to  attend,  which  he  did,  and  gave  some  account  of 
his  design  relating  to  his  new  invention  for  teaching  poor  children.  What  the  Society 
thought  of  his  invention  is  not  recorded,  but  they  appreciated  his  help  in  teaching,  for  on 
2nd  February,  1701,  the  treasurer  of  the  Society  is  ordered 

To  give  five  pounds  to  Mr.  Symms  as  the  reward  of  his  industry  and  charity  in  teaching  forty  boys  gratis. 

On  the  i4th  April  in  the  same  year  it  was  ordered  that 

A  summ  not  exceeding  ^3.  12.  o.  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Skeat,  in  order  to  buy  a  parcell  of  Bibles  and  Common 
Prayers  for  the  Charity  School  at  Cripplegate, 

and  it  was  reported  that 

At  Cripplegate  School  there  are  100  Boys  cloathed  with  Cloath  Coats,  Caps,  Bands,  Stockings,  Shoes  and 
Buckles  for  ^48. 

Having  thus  given  the  School  a  good  start,  the  Society  apparently  left  it  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  parishioners  of  St.  Giles,  with  the  exception  that  at  its  instigation  and  with 
its  assistance  sermons  were  preached  in  St.  Giles'  church,  which  resulted  in  very  consider- 
able additions  to  the  funds  of  the  School. 

In  connection  with  these  sermons  a  few  entries  connected  with  the  expenses  may  prove 

interesting  :— 

171 1. — April  22nd.     Quarterly  sermon,  Given  to  the  Bishop's  men          . .  2/6 

1712. — for  wine  for  the  Churchwardens  collecting,  morning  &  afternoon  4/6 

1712. — January  2oth,  quarterly  sermon,  Given  to  the  Bishop's  men         .  .  2/6 
1712. — April  28th.     Spent  in  wateridge  etc.  looking  after  a  minister  to  preach  the  afternoon  quarterly 

sermon  (the  Archbishop  was  to  preach  in  the  morning)  .  .  8d 

May  4th  quarterly  sermon.     Gave  Lord  Bishop  of  York's  Coachman  2/6 

To  his  two  footmen  half  a  crown  each  . .          . .          . .          .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  5/0 

i  Ib  of  naple  Bisketts  and  three  quarts  canary        .  .          .  .          . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  8/4 

i  quart  of  Mountain  Wine  and  i  quart  Claret     .  .  . .          .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  3/8 

1713. — March  1 5th.     To  the  Bishop's  Coachman     ..          ..          ..          ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  2/6 

To  the  Bishop's  Footman        . .          . .          .  .          . .          . .          . .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  2/6 

3  quarts  Canary  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  7/6 

1714. — Nov.     The  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  men  and  other  necessaries  paid  ..  ..  ..  ..  12/6 

1715. — April  24th.     Rev.:  the  Bishop  of  Clogher.     Expenses        ..          ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  12/8 

1724. — July  i9th.     Bishop  of  London  preached.     For  wine  and  Biscuits  ..  ..  ..  ..  8/1 

Gave  the  Bishop's  Coachman  and  footman  . .          . .          . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  5/0 

1767. — To  bad  halfpence  collected  from  the  four  quarterly  sermons         ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  15/7 

The  following  letter  appears  in  the  3Oth  edition  (published  1744)  of  "  A  Guide  to  the 
English  Tongue,"  by  T.  Dysche,  Schoolmaster  at  Stratford,  Bow,  and  would  seem  to  have 
appeared  in  all  the  editions  except  the  first.  It  clearly  shows  the  great  interest  that  was 
being  evinced  in  the  newly  started  work  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  : — 

TO  THE  Worthy  MEMBERS  and  PROMOTERS  of  the  SOCIETY,  united  for  the  CLOATHING  and 

TUITION  of  an  HUNDRED  POOR  Boys,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 
Gentlemen, 

YOU  were  pleas' d  kindly  to  receive  the  former  Edition  of  this  Guide  to  our  Mother-Tongue,  which  encourages 
me  to  hope,  that  it  may  be  still  more  acceptable  to  you  with  Additions  and  Improvements,  and  that  not  only  the 
Children  of  your  own  Charity-School,  but  many  others  also,  may  reap  the  Benefit  design' d  for  'em,  both  in  the  Compiling 
and  Publishing  of  it.  I  cannot  but,  with  the  greatest  Joy  and  Sincerity,  congratulate  the  wonderful  Success  you  have 
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lately  had  in  the  unanimous  Promotion  of  your  truly  noble  Design.  The  generous  Legacy  of  200^  left  you  by  Mr. 
Thomas  More,  wherewith  you  were  enabled  to  purchase  a  Piece  of  Ground,  the  plentiful  Contributions  you  have 
procur'd  for  Erecting  the  Charity-School  and  Dwelling-House  for  the  Master  and  Mistress,  with  that  extraordinary 
Addition  of  i  ,500^  from  The  Honourable  the  Lady  Eleanor  Hollis,  for  the  Endowment  of  your  Girls  School,  are  manifest 
Declarations,  that  you  have  the  Finger  of  God  co-operating  with  you  in  that  good  and  charitable  Undertaking. 

Go  on  still,  Gentlemen,  with  your  wonted  Alacrity,  and  may  your  unwearied  Zeal  and  Industry  be  (as  they 
justly  deserve)  a  standing  Pattern,  not  only  to  be  admir'd,  but  imitated,  by  all  Christendom.  I  have  no  more  to  add, 
but  that  I  beg  the  Favour  to  be  esteemed, 

GENTLEMEN, 
From  Dean-street  in  Fetter-Lane,  Your  Humble  Servant,  and  Well-wisher, 

Oct.  27,  1709.  THO.  DYCHE. 

In  July,  1708,  a  site  in  Redcross  Street  was  bought  for  £230  and  trustees  for  holding 
the  property  appointed.  In  July,  1709,  the  building  was  begun.  In  August  this  inscription 
was  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the  front  of  the  building  :  "  This  Charity  School  and  dwelling 
house  were  erected  by  voluntary  subscriptions  for  the  Educating  and  Clothing  of  100  poor 
boys  of  this  parish,  the  ground  whereof  was  purchased  by  a  legacy  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore, 
merchant,  Anno.  Dom  :  1709."  The  building  cost  £450.  The  house  contained  a  school  for 
boys,  apartments  for  the  principal  master  and  his  family,  and  two  garrets  for  a  second  master, 
and  although  the  above  inscription  states  it  was  erected  as  a  school  for  boys  there  were  also 
a  large  schoolroom  for  girls,  and  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  for  their  schoolmistress. 
At  the  end  of  November  of  the  same  year  it  was  agreed 

that  the  scholars  be  moved  in  before  2oth  December,  and  that  the  rooms  be  previously  well  aired  with  Charcoal  fires 
by  reason  of  the  dampness  of  the  new  built  walls. 

To  the  cost  of  building  the  School  there  were  184  subscribers,  who  contributed  sums 
from  one  shilling  to  one  hundred  pounds,  the  last-named  amount  being  the  donation  of  the 
Alderman  of  the  Ward,  Sir  Wm.  Stewart.  Between  the  years  1711  and  1868  the  benefactions 
amounted  to  £10,293  os.  gd.,  including  £3,975  given  by  the  will  of  John  Bristow  in  1768. 

The  School  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  with  the  same  accommodation,  and  on  the 
same  site  in  Redcross  Street  from  1709  to  1852,  when  the  trustees,  requiring  further  accom- 
modation for  the  children,  purchased  a  building  on  the  east  side  of  Redcross  Street,  at  the 
price  of  £1,025,  and  took  a  conveyance  in  trust  for  the  Charity  by  indenture  dated  I2th 
August,  1852.  This  building  had  been  used  as  a  "  Meeting  House  "  from  1750,  and  was 
known  as  the  '  Cradle  Court  Meeting  House.'  The  premises  were  acquired  by  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  Company  in  1864,  and  the  purchase  money  and  compensation  was  assessed 
by  a  jury  at  £7,600,  which  sum  was,  after  proceedings  in  Chancery  against  the  Company 
to  recover  the  same,  paid  into  Court  and  invested  in  the  purchase  of  £8,386  45.  id.  Consols. 
A  new  school  was  then  erected  in  Bridgewater  Square  at  a  cost  of  £2,789.  The  cost  of  the 
site  and  possession,  including  law  costs,  surveyor's  charges,  furniture  and  fittings,  was 
£4,759  os.  gd.,  which  was  provided  by  sales  of  a  portion  of  the  sum  of  £7,825  Consols,  part 
of  the  charity  property. 

The  School  as  seen  in  the  print  on  p.  254  has  over  the  upper  window  the  figure  of  a 
scholar  in  the  dress  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  School  had,  from  the  date  of  its  foundation,  been  under  the  management  of  eleven 
trustees,  and  on  vacancies  occurring  in  the  number  of  such  trustees  by  death,  resignation, 
or  otherwise,  new  trustees  to  supply  such  vacancies  have  from  time  to  time  been  nominated 
and  appointed  by  the  surviving  or  continuing  trustees  for  the  time  being.  The  vicar  for 
the  time  being  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  Without,  Cripplegate,  had  always  been  a  trustee. 
The  Alderman  of  the  Ward  of  Cripplegate  had  also  invariably  been  a  trustee  up  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  Alderman  Challis,  in  1874.  In  1877  the  School  was  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  at  which  time  there  were 
about  200  boys  on  the  roll — the  majority  of  whom  were  resident  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate.  The  trustees  kept  the  School  well  appointed  and  staffed,  with  the  result  that 
for  many  years  previous  to  its  close  it  was  classed  by  H.M.  Inspectors  as  an  "  excellent  " 
school,  earned  the  highest  possible  Government  Grant,  and  was  several  times  mentioned  in 
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the  Parliamentary  (Education)  Blue  Book.  In  1892  the  trustees  added  a  Technical  Depart- 
ment (Woodwork).  This  had  the  merit  of  being  the  first  of  its  kind  among  City  Ward  Schools, 
and  one  of  the  first  in  connection  with  elementary  schools  in  the  Kingdom.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  elementary  education,  instruction  was  given  in  carpentry  and  instrumental 
music.  A  School  band  had  been  in  existence  for  some  years. 


1904. 


CRIPPLEGATE   BOYS'    SCHOOL,    BRIDGEWATER   SQUARE. 

From  its  commencement  to  its  close  the  School  was  conducted  as  a  Church  of  England 
School,  and  from  1877  was  supported  by  Government  grants  and  by  the  income  from  endow- 
ments, including  payments  for  the  use  of  the  school  buildings  for  lectures,  etc.  No  fee 
was  charged  to  the  scholars.  From  the  foundation  of  the  School  the  clothing  of  the  boys, 
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as  in  the  case  of  the  Inner  Ward  School,  was  an  essential  feature.  During  the  later  years 
of  the  School's  existence,  150  boys  were  clothed.  An  outfit  was  supplied  every  year, 
consisting  of  a  brown  tweed  Norfolk  jacket,  two  pairs  of  cord  trousers,  cap  with  School 
badge,  shirt  and  collar,  a  pair  of  boots,  stockings,  and  handkerchiefs.  The  clothing 
was  neat  and  serviceable.  In  1903  the  cost  for  150  boys'  clothing  was  £269  I2s.  3^.  The 
"  clothed  boys  "  were  selected  by  the  managers  from  the  best  behaved  scholars,  the 
circumstances  of  the  parents  being  also  taken  into  account.  At  the  time  of  closing  (April, 
1904),  the  number  on  the  School  roll  had  risen  to  nearly  300,  but  through  the  demolition 
of  residential  property — which  was  replaced  by  business  premises — only  seven  were 
resident  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles. 

In  view  of  provisions  of  the  London  Education  Act,  1903,  it  seemed  more  than  probable 
that  a  large  part  of  the  endowments  of  the  School  would  pass  over  to  the  London  County 
Council  to  be  used  by  them  for  the  general  purposes  of  education  under  their  authority, 
so  the  trustees  considered  the  propriety  of  closing  the  School  as  an  elementary  school.  Owing 
to  the  changed  character  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  particularly  in  the  parish  of  St.  Luke, 
where  several  of  the  Board  Schools  had  accommodation  for  more  scholars  than  attended, 
it  was  resolved  to  close  the  School  in  April,  1904,  which  was  done,  and  the  boys  distributed 
amongst  the  neighbouring  Board  Schools.  At  the  same  time  it  was  determined  that  the 
best  application  of  the  endowments  in  the  future  would  be  an  amalgamation  with  the  Lady 
Holies'  Girls'  School  and  to  apply  the  joint  funds  for  secondary  education  of  girls  at  the  Mare 
Street  School  of  that  Charity,  or  in  a  new  school  to  be  founded  for  the  purpose  elsewhere. 
The  Governors  of  the  Girls'  School  were  accordingly  invited  to  meet  the  trustees  of  the 
Boys'  School  and  formulate  a  joint  scheme.  They  responded  to  the  suggestions,  and  in 
due  course  application  was  made,  both  by  the  trustees  of  the  Boys'  School  and  the  governors 
of  the  Girls'  School  in  practically  identical  terms  for  the  union  of  the  two  trusts.  In  making 
these  arrangements  it  was  thought  right  that  the  retiring  schoolmasters  and  some  of  the 
staff  should  be  compensated  for  loss  of  office,  and  that  some  of  the  funds  of  the  Boys'  School 
should  be  devoted  to  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  the  sons  of  parents  resident  or  employed 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  These  proposals  were  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  ultimately  took  effect  in  the  form  of  the  scheme  of  the  30th  December,  1904, 
establishing  the  Cripplegate  Schools  Foundation,  under  whose  management  the  Lady  Holies' 
School  is  now  carried  on. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  connection  with  the  School  was  the  holding  of  a  yearly  camp 
in  the  country.  In  1890  a  camp  was  established  near  Guildford,  and  60  of  the  boys  Were 
taken  for  a  fortnight's  holiday  combined  with  instruction  in  swimming,  drill,  rifle  shooting, 
and  the  chief  features  of  rural  life.  This  was  the  first  camp  held  in  the  Kingdom  in  connection 
with  an  elementary  school,  and  became  the  model  of  many  others  which  emulated  the 
Cripplegate  example  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  result  of  the  camp  training  on 
the  health  and  physique  of  the  boys  was  so  beneficial  that  the  movement  became  very  popular. 
The  funds  for  camp  purposes  were  provided  chiefly  by  subscriptions  from  residents  of  Crip- 
plegate, the  trustees  of  the  School,  and  by  a  penny  weekly  contribution  throughout  the  year 
by  the  boys.  The  Headmaster  (Mr.  Henry  C.  Davis,  the  founder  of  the  scheme)  acted  as 
organising  secretary  and  attended  each  annual  camp,  and  with  the  aid  of  two  assistant 
masters  of  the  School  supervised  all  the  arrangements.  So  many  were  the  inquiries  for 
information  on  the  subject  of  camp  from  other  schools  (some  even  from  America)  that 
the  trustees  published  in  1900  a  booklet  entitled  "  Heirs  to  a  great  Heritage,"  followed 
by  a  pamphlet,  "  Shall  British  Boys  be  Taught  to  Shoot  ?  "  These  drew  still  greater 
attention  to  the  same  movement,  and  high  commendation  from  many  public  men, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  Field-Marshal  Earl 
Roberts,  V.C.,  Field-Marshal  Viscount  Wolseley,  The  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  and  The  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor. 
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On  the  closing  of  the  School,  the  arrangements  for  the  annual  boys'  camp  were  taken 
up  by  the  Governors  of  the  Cripplegate  Foundation  (hereafter  mentioned),  under  whose 
control  the  work  is  continued  among  the  boys  of  other  City  Schools,  and  City  working  lads 
up  to  the  age  of  18  years. 

During  the  Great  War  these  annual  camps  were  discontinued,  but  the  training  the 
boys  had  received  bore  good  fruit  during  the  whole  of  the  time  of  that  great  convulsion. 
Many  old  boys  volunteered  in  the  first  few  months,  and  many  made  the  great  sacrifice. 

The  following  account  of  the  revived  camp  at  Shalford  in  1920  appeared  in  the 
City  Press  :— 

CITY  BOYS'  CAMP. — The  effectual  training  of  youth  in  moral  discipline,  self-reliance,  and  physical  culture 
claims  the  support  of  every  right-thinking  and  patriotic  citizen.  Such  a  training  has  been  given  during  the  last 
30  years  to  working  lads  by  the  City  of  London  Boys'  Country  Camp  Scheme  at  Shalford,  near  Guildford,  the  mother 
camp,  which  has  found  imitators,  not  only  in  different  parts  of  the  homeland,  but  in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Roll  of  Honour  bears  the  names  of  229  men  trained  under  the  City  Boys'  Camp  Scheme,  and  shows  that  the 
distinctions  gained  by  them  included  the  Medaille  Militaire,  three  D.C.M.'s,  one  M.C.,  and  two  Military  Medals.  Eight 
obtained  commissions,  and  one  was  mentioned  eleven  times  in  despatches.  Not  only  in  the  Army,  but  elsewhere, 
the  lads  have  gained  many  distinctions.  One  of  them  has  obtained  the  championship  for  amateur  gymnastics  in  all 
England  :  another  was  in  the  final  for  the  Army  boxing  championship  ;  a  third  is  a  leader  in  a  very  large  East  End 
Mission,  and  addresses  as  many  as  2.000  men  every  Sunday  afternoon  ;  another  is  a  leader  of  the  Knights  of  Labour 
in  the  United  States.  Several  of  them  came  over  as  officers  and  members  of  the  Australian  and  Canadian  forces. 


LADY    HOLLES'   SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS. 

This  school,  like  the  boys'  school,  took  its  rise  at  a  time  when  a  general  awakening 
had  set  in  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  The 
feeling  on  the  subject  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  an  old  parchment  writing 
of  the  year  1709,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  treasurer  of  the  school.  "  It  is  evident 
to  common  observation,  that  the  growth  of  vice  and  debauchery  is  greatly  owing  to  the  gross  ignor- 
ance of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  Christian  virtues  can  grow  from  no  other 
root  than  from  Christian  principles."  The  boys'  school  in  the  ward  without  had  been 
established  ten  years,  and  was  doing  excellent  work,  and  required  more  accommodation. 
The  trustees  had  the  question  of  rebuilding  under  consideration,  when  an  offer  of  £1,500 
was  made  to  them  by  the  executors  of  the  will  of  Lady  Eleanor  Holies,  to  be  laid  out 
upon  security  for  and  towards  maintaining  a  charity  school  for  the  teaching  of  sixty  poor 
girls  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  providing  that  the  said  parish  would  be  at  the 
charge  of  building  a  school  for  that  purpose.  The  property  left  by  Lady  Eleanor  Holies, 
estimated  as  worth  £1,500  (consisting  chiefly  of  houses  in  Spitalfields),  was  left  at  the  discretion 
of  her  executrix  (the  Hon.  Anne  Watson)  to  be  laid  out  in  such  charitable  uses  as  she  should 
approve,  in  founding  a  school  for  poor  children,  the  schoolmistress  for  which  was  to  instruct 
them  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  professed  and  taught  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  that  she  should  teach  the  children  to  spell,  read,  and  sew,  and 
the  children  should  wear  their  bands,  caps  and  clothes,  and  other  marks  of  distinction 
every  day. 

The  engraving  on  p.  257  was  taken  from  a  sculptured  figure  of  a  scholar  of  the  school 
which  ornamented  the  school  buildings.  The  distinctive  collar,  cap  and  clothes  as  enjoined 
by  the  executrix  of  the  founder  are  clearly  shown. 

The  school  work  was  carried  on  in  the  rooms  leased  of  the  boys'  school  trustees  from 
the  year  1711  until  1831,  when  it  was  considered  desirable  to  enlarge  the  school,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  trustees  purchased  a  site  at  the  southern  end  of  the  east  side  of  Redcross 
Street  for  £1,650,  erecting  on  it  a  building  at  a  further  cost  of  £2,456.  On  its  completion 
it  was  occupied  for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  and  the  rooms  so  long  used  in  the  boys'  school 
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were  vacated  a  few  weeks  later.  In  1849,  and  again  in  1856,  other  premises  adjoining  were 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  in  1861  it  was  again  considered  desirable  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  educational  work,  and  a  new  building  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
school,  with  a  frontage  to  Redcross  Street  and  facing  Jewin  Street,  on  land  acquired  by 
the  then  school  trustees  in  1856.  This  building  cost  about  £3,500.  It  contained  suitable 
class  rooms  for  about  300  girls  and  100  infants,  besides  residence  for  the  mistresses  and  a 
board  room  for  the  governors. 

For  several  years  previous  to  1899  the  trustees  had  under  consideration  the  advisability 
of  closing  the  school,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidly  diminishing  number  of  dwelling  houses 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  comparatively  very  few  of  the  300  children  attending  the  school 
were  children  of  parents  residing  in  the  parish,  the  great  majority  coming  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  St.  Luke,  where  there  was  sufficient  accommodation  for  them  in  the  Board 
Schools  of  that  parish.  The  matter  was  finally  determined  by  the  trustees  receiving  an 
offer  of  £31,000  for  the  site  from  the  London  County  Council,  who  desired  to  erect  a  large 
fire  station  in  a  prominent  and  convenient  part  of  the  ward.  With 
the  consent  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  the  offer  was  accepted, 
and  the  school,  which  for  nigh  upon  two  centuries  had  done  excellent 
work,  was  closed.  The  building  was  demolished  in  1900,  and  the 
present  Fire  Station  erected.1 

Since  its  foundation  various  sums  of  money  or  property  have 
been  given  or  bequeathed  in  aid  of  the  school,  which,  by  judicious 
management,  has  largely  improved  in  value,  so  much  so  that  in  the 
year  1875  the  governors  found  themselves  in  a  position  to  prepare  a 
scheme  for  establishing  a  middle-class  school  for  girls.  This  meeting 
the  approval  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  a  site  in  Mare  Street, 
Hackney,  was  secured  at  a  cost  of  £3,150,  and  a  school  was  erected 
thereon  at  a  cost  of  £6,800,  which  was  opened  by  the  Alderman  of 
the  Ward  (Henry  E.  Knight)  in  September,  1878,  the  Vicar  of  St. 
Giles  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Sheriffs  attending  the  ceremony. 
At  first  126  girls  attended,  which  number  soon  rose  to  250,  but 
afterwards  was  gradually  reduced,  till  in  1895  there  were  only  81, 
when  the  first  head  mistress  retired,  and  a  former  teacher,  Miss 
Ada  B.  Clarke,  was  appointed.  Under  her  energetic  and  very  able 
management  the  school  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  efficiency. 
The  school  is  now  a  '  Secondary  School '  recognised  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Local  Education  Authorities.  The  course  of 
study  enables  many  of  the  girls  to  pass  the  Oxford  University 
Examinations  for  secondary  schools,  and  some  of  the  scholars  take 
honours  in  these  examinations,  and  some  matriculate  at  London  University.  With  the  money 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  site  of  the  school  in  Redcross  Street,  the  site  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  purchase  of  adjoining  land  for  playgrounds,  and  the  school  buildings  have  from  time 
to  time  been  considerably  enlarged.  There  is  an  excellent  gymnasium  and  chemical  laboratory, 
cookery  school  and  studio,  botany  laboratory,  and  lawn  tennis  courts.  Accommodation  is 
at  present  available  for  380  pupils  and  the  school  has  been  full  for  some  time,  and  there  is 
generally  a  waiting  list  for  would-be  pupils.  The  head  mistress  is  Miss  Nora  Nickalls, 
who  has*under  her  a  highly  trained  and  qualified  staff  of  mistresses  and  special  teachers. 

An  excellent  feature  of  the  school  management  is  a  scheme  for  enabling  teachers  to 
retire  at  suitable  ages  upon  pensions  secured  by  annual  insurance  premiums  of  which  the 

(i)  It  may  be  noted  that  from  the  first  the  girls'  school  was  under  the  management  of  men  whose  names  are 
frequently  found  as  taking  part  in  the  work  of  the  ward  or  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  while  the  names  of  those 
managing  the  boys'  school  are  seldom  found  in  this  connection. 
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school  pays  a  portion.  The  fees  are  very  low  for  the  excellent  education  given,  being  four 
guineas  per  term  for  pupils  at  present  in  the  school,  but  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in 
the  amount  of  teachers'  salaries,  etc.,  these  will  be  raised  to  five  guineas  from  September, 
1922.  The  fees  for  new  pupils  commence  at  six  guineas  per  term. 

On  the  closing  of  the  Cripplegate  Boys'  School  in  1903,  an  amalgamation  of  the  two 
bodies  took  place,  and  the  '  Cripplegate  Schools  Foundation  '  was  created  by  a  scheme  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners  of  the  3oth  December,  1904,  and  as  amended  by  the  scheme  of 
the  i3th  October,  1910.  This  scheme  is  the  one  which  to-day  governs  the  Lady  Eleanor 
Holies'  School.  

Another  of  the  schools  for  which  the  Ward  was  famous  stood  on  the  north  side  of  White 
Street,  near  the  Moornelds  end  of  that  street.  It  was  called  "  The  City  of  London  National 
School."  This  was  one  of  many  schools  founded  by  "  The  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church."  This  Society  was 
incorporated  in  1817,  and  the  above  school  was  probably  built  soon  after  that  date.  It 
was  rated  in  1840  at  £50,  and  in  1850  at  £62.  In  1855  it  was  licensed  by  the  Commissioners 
to  the  Rev.  Charles  Marshall.  Its  work  came  to  an  end  with  the  Education  Act  of  1870. 
The  building  itself  was  demolished  in  1879.  The  school  attached  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
church  in  Moor  Lane  had  accommodation  for  120  children,  and  for  many  years  after  the 
opening  of  the  church  in  1850  was  well  attended.  In  1648  we  find  in  the  St.  Giles'  Baptismal 
Registers  the  following  entry  :  Benja[min]  Sonne  of  Robert  Herbert  from  the  "  French 
Scoole  in  Little  Morefields." 

For  many  years  a  School  termed  "  The  Weslcyan  Society's  School  "  stood  on  the  north 
side  of  Jewin  Crescent,  and  occupied  an  area  of  505  square  yards,  and  was  demolished  when 
the  "  Crescent  "  was  rebuilt  in  1878-80.  A  chapel  and  school  room  stood  in  Hartshorn 
Court  on  the  east  side  of  Moor  Lane  in  1840,  when  we  find  it  rated  at  £30. 

A  "  Charity  School  "  stood  in  North  Street  in  1830-1840,  and  was  assessed  at  £40. 
Several  of  the  chapels  in  the  Ward  also  had  schools  attached  to  them,  and  there  were  many 
privately  conducted  schools  in  the  outer  ward  up  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 

centurv. 


TRADES 

IN    THE    INNER    WARD. 

~\  T  EITHER  the  Wills  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Husting,  nor  the  Letter-Books,  make  but 
\^  little  mention  of  the  trades  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cripplegate  within  the  walls  in  early 
times.  In  the  south-west  corner  of  the  ward  goldsmiths  seem  to  have  been  fairly 
numerous,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  "  Westchepe,"  where  the  "  Goldsmithery  " 
was  situated.  Among  the  few  trades  that  are  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth  century  are  the 
following  :  1304,  goldbetere  ;  1307,  tailor  ;  1314,  tyler  ;  1314,  fuster  (a  joiner  or  maker  of  the 
woodwork  of  saddles)  ;  1316,  Henry  de  Seccheford  (Alderman  of  Cripplegate)  is  described  as  a 
merchant  ;  1318,  batur  (a  beater  of  cloths,  meaning  a  clothworker)  ;  1330,  fruiter  ;  1332, 
burser  (a  pouchmaker)  ;  1333,  cordwainer  ;  1348,  kissere  (Riley  says,  probably  a  maker  of 
"  cushes  "  or  armour  for  the  thighs)  ;  1349,  polleter  (a  poulterer )  ;  1379,  gurdeler  ;  1385, 
leather  merchant.  It  is  probable  that  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Inner  Ward  were  more  merchants  than  artificers,  as  although  the  Wills 
enrolled  are  fairly  numerous,  the  occupations  of  testators  are  rarely  mentioned. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  clothworker,  no  indication  is  given  of  the 
business  or  trade  which  in  after  years  was  to  make  the  name  of  Cripplegate  famous. 
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It  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  definite  information  respecting  trades  carried  on  in  any 
ward  of  the  City  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Stow,  who 
gives  voluminous  information  as  to  streets  and  buildings,  says  little  or  nothing  of  the 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  tradesmen's  tokens,  so  plentiful  during  the  third 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  give  but  little  or  no  information  on  the  subject. 
Burn,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Beaufoy  collection  of  tokens,  1855,  describes  some  of  the 
tokens  that  were  used  in  the  Ward  as  follows : — • 

Cateaton  Street : — The  King's  Arms  Taverne — I.E.W.  (ARE  ?),  in  the  field.      Rev.     In 
Cateaton  Streete — The  same  initials. 

Maiden  Lane  : — At  the  Cock — In  field,  a  cock.      Rev.     In  Meaden  Lane — T.E.K.,  in 
the  field. 

Milk  Street  : — At  the  Boares  Head — Boar's  head,  lemon  in  mouth.      Rev.     In  Milke 
Street— In  the  field,  W.S.I. 

Postern  Gate  : — Robert  Sarreson — In  the  field,  the  postern  gate.     Rev.     In  the  Postorne 
-R.E.S.,  in  the  field. 

Silver  Street  : — lohn  Lawrance — In  the  field,  1659.     Rev.     In  Silver  Street — I.S.L.,  in 
the  field. 

H-'oo^  Street  : — lohn  Gibson  in — Salters  Company  Arms,  in  the  field.      Rev.     Create 
Wood  Street— In  the  field,  I.M.G. 

Little  Wood  Street  : — lohn  Grice  in — A  barber's  soap-box,1  in  the  field.      Rev.     Littel 
Wood  Street— In  the  field,  I.G.G. 

In  the  earliest  London  directory,  published  in  1677,  we  find  two  grocers,  an  iron- 
monger, and  a  silkman  in  Wood  Street,  a  jeweller  in  Addle  Street,  a  wholesale  mercer  in 
Aldermanbury,  and  a  silk  broker  near  the  Baptist's  Head,  also  in  Aldermanbury.  In 
1744  there  are,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  a  fishmonger  in  Wood  Street,  a  watch- 
maker in  Silver  Street,  and  in  1748  a  refiner  in  Love  Lane.2 

In  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  that  grocers,  oilmen  and  general  pro- 
vision shops  were  fairly  numerous  and  the  soft-goods  trade  had  taken  root,  as  the  following 
list  will  show.  In  the  directory  of  1753  there  appear  in  Aldermanbury  two  Blackwell  Hall 
factors,  a  wholesale  mercer,  a  hosier  and  a  silkman  ;  and  in  Wood  Street  a  ribbon  weaver,  a 
linen  draper  ;  in  1756  a  hosier  in  Love  Lane  ;  a  haberdasher  in  Aldermanbury,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Du  Bois,  a  linen  draper,  at  the  Dog  and  the  Porridge  Pot  in  Cheapside  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  a  mercer  at  the  Golden  Key  in  Milk  Street ;  and  in  the  following  year  a  calenderer,  a 
stocking  trimmer  and  a  haberdasher  (this  last  at  the  Golden  Ball)  in  Aldermanbury.  In 
1782  a  ribbon  weaver  in  Wood  Street,  a  whalebone  boiler  in  Fell  Street,  and  a  calenderer  in 
Love  Lane,  an  Irish  factor  in  Fountain  Court,  a  manufacturer  of  buttons  in  Huggin  Lane,  a 
hosier,  a  linen  draper,  a  skein  silk  dyer  and  a  wholesale  hosier  in  Wood  Street,  a  stuff  manu- 
facturer and  a  wholesale  haberdasher  in  Aldermanbury.  There  were  at  least  forty  Blackwell 
Hall  factors  in  the  ward  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  were  the  lineal  descen- 
dants in  trade  of  the  factors — or,  as  we  say  now,  agents — of  the  foreign  and  provincial 
woollen  manufacturers  of  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  so  were  the  pioneers 
of  the  soft-goods  trade.  In  connection  with  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Blackwell 
Hall  was  appointed  a  weekly  market  for  woollen  cloths  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  The 
Hall  was  situated  next  to  the  Guildhall  Chapel  in  Guildhall  Yard,  and  was  a  large  building 

(1)  The  numismatic  device  on  the  London  barbers'  tokens  was  invariably  the  soap-box:    Mambrino's  helmet,  the 
lathering  brass  or  pewter  basin,  with  the  neckhole  cut  in  the  rim,  or  the  opened  rasor,  or  scissors,  never  obtained 
the  honour  of  notice  or  representation. 

(2)  He  probably  was  the  ancestor  of  the  refiners  who  later  on  carried  on  business  for  over  one  hundred  years  in 
Wood  Street. 
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with  over  100  feet  frontage.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire,  rebuilt  in  1672,  and  demolished 
in  1820.  By  Statute  of  Edward  III  a  sworn  officer  was  appointed  to  "  inspect,  measure  and 
seal  "  woollen  cloths.  No  foreign  cloth,  or  cloth  made  outside  London,  was  permitted  to  be 
sold  in  any  shop  or  anywhere  than  in  the  Hall.  The  office  was  abolished  in  1700,  but  the 
name  of  Blackwell  Hall  Factor  survived  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  many 
years  after  the  market  was  abolished. 

In  1794  there  appear  for  the  first  time,  three  '  warehousemen,'  one  in  Aldermanbury, 
one  in  Dyers'  Court,  and  another  in  Wood  Street,  and  two  wholesale  hosiers  in  Aldermanbury, 
a  lawn  and  muslin  dresser  in  Addle  Street,  a  calenderer  and  glazer  in  Huggin  Lane,  a  handker- 
chief weaver,  a  ferrit  and  galcon  weaver,  and  a  Scotch  factor  in  Cateaton  Street. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  find  that  dealings  in  soft-goods  had 
become  the  staple  industry  of  the  Ward  ;  in  fact,  a  directory  of  the  year  1817  shows  that 
comparatively  few  other  trades  were  carried  on,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
overflowing  into  Bread  Street,  Aldersgate  and  Bassishaw  wards,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  soft- 
goods  trade  of  London  was  confined  within  the  bounds  of  Cripplegate  within.  This 
concentration  of  the  soft-goods  trade  in  the  ward  was  largely  due  to  the  many  carriers'  and 
coaching  inns  that  existed  there,  as  is  more  particularly  shown  in  the  chapter  dealing  with 
them — a  solicitor  was  established  in  Sion  College  Gardens,  and,  curiously  enough,  a  stock- 
broker in  Sion  College  itself.  Goldsmiths,  refiners,  silver  spoon  makers  and  jewellers  were 
still  at  work  near  the  old  "  Goldsmithery,"  and  amongst  other  trades  than  soft-goods,  there 
was  an  ironmonger,  ink  maker,  printer,  stationer,  bridle  and  spur  maker,  metal  buttonmaker, 
plumber,  a  brassfounder,  and  a  wholesale  confectioner  and  a  Japan  warehouse. 

In  describing  the  trade  with  which  the  Inner  Ward  has  for  so  long  a  time  been  largely 
identified,  it  will  be  noted  both  here  and  in  the  chapter  on  Streets,  that  the  terms 
"drapery,"  "  soft -goods,"  "textile  trade,"  "prevailing  trade,"  are  often  employed 
indifferently,  and  the  reader  is  requested  to  note  that  in  these  terms  are  included  firms 
dealing  in,  or  as  manufacturers  of  hosiery,  woollen  goods,  gloves,  shirts,  collars,  etc.,  and 
firms  acting  as  merchants  or  manufacturers'  agents  for  the  same. 

Taking  the  chief  streets  in  alphabetical  order,  we  find  from  a  directory  of  1823  that  there 
were  in  Addle  Street  two  trimming  manufacturers  and  a  hat  manufacturer  ;  in  Alderman- 
bury, Blackwell  Hall  factors,  a  baize  manufacturer,  wholesale  glovers,  fancy  trimming  manu- 
facturers, woollen  warehouses,  wholesale  haberdashers,  a  manufacturer  of  hosiery,  ribbon 
manufacturers,  a  bombazeen  and  crape  manufacturer,  velvet  and  silk  manufacturers,  hosiers, 
a  waterproof  cloth  warehouse,  a  rug  manufacturer,  a  cap  and  helmet  warehouse,  a  button 
and  twist  manufacturer,  cotton  merchants,  a  bombazeen  dresser,  crape  and  trimming  manu- 
facturer, a  baize  and  flannel  warehouse,  and  a  few  warehousemen.  In  Cateaton  Street  and 
Lad  Lane  (now  Gresham  Street),  several  silkmen  and  clothiers,  linen  drapers,  a  calico  printer, 
a  woollen  warehouseman,  a  Manchester  warehouseman,  a  shalloon  and  serge  warehouse, 
and  several  Blackwell  Hall  factors.  In  Goldsmith  Street,  a  silk  weaver;  Hart  Street,  a  whole- 
sale hosier  ;  Huggin  Lane,  a  ribbon  manufactory  and  a  fancy  trimming  warehouse  ;  Love 
Lane,  a  calenderer  ;  London  Wall,  a  ribbon  dresser  and  a  silk  and  ribbon  manufacturer ; 
Maiden  Lane,  a  wholesale  hosier  and  a  straw  hat  manufacturer  ;  Staining  Lane,  a  satin  stitch 
and  child  bed-linen  manufacturer.  In  Milk  Street,  a  wholesale  haberdasher,  silk  manufac- 
turers, a  hosier,  a  Manchester  warehouse,  a  calenderer,  a  small  ware  and  Scotch  thread  ware- 
house, silk  manufacturers,  warehousemen,  calico  manufacturers,  a  boot  and  shoe  warehouse, 
and  fustian  manufacturers.  In  Wood  Street,  woollen  warehousemen,  a  fancy  hat  warehouse, 
a  Nottingham  warehouse,  many  ribbon  manufacturers,  as  also  many  silkmen  and  wholesale 
hosiers  and  several  umbrella  manufacturers,  a  British  lace  manufacturer,  hatters,  many 
hosiers,  cotton  manufacturers  and  ribbon  weavers;  a  Manchester  warehouse,  a  wholesale 
flannel  warehouse,  silk  manufacturers  and  several  silk  and  ribbon  manufactories,  an  ostrich 
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feather  warehouse,  a  fan  merchant,  fancy  trimming  warehouses,  and  a  patent  lace  manufac- 
turer. It  will  be  noted  in  the  names  of  trades  that  there  are  several  manufacturers  men- 
tioned, indicating  that  the  manufacture  of,  among  other  things,  silks  and  ribbons,  was  carried 
on  in  the  ward.  Manufacturers'  agents,  now  so  numerous,  were  practically  unknown 
(except  in  the  case  of  the  Blackwell  Hall  factors),  the  goods  being  stored  in  the  warehouses, 
the  system  of  selling  from  sample  not  having  as  yet  commenced. 

For  further  information  respecting  the  trades  carried  on  in  the  Ward  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  chapter  on  the  streets,  in  which  a  history  of  each  individual  street  and  the 
trades  carried  on  within  it,  is  described. 

IN    THE    OUTER    WARD. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  definite  record  Cripplegate  without  the 
walls  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  chief,  manufacturing  ward  of  the  City  :  as 
is  fully  verified  by  the  numerous  entries  in  the  wills  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Husting  from  the 
year  1279  onwards.  There  are  more  wills  mentioned  of  men  who  carried  on  trade  (and  pre- 
sumably in  early  times  they  were  also  manufacturers  of  the  wares  they  sold)  than  in  any 
other  ward  in  the  City.  From  1279  for  a  century  onward  the  following  trades  are 
mentioned  in  the  Wills  :— 

Amailler  (enameller),  apothecary,  blader,  butcher,  carpenter,  cordwainer,  file  hacker, 
frippeur,  girdler,  goldbeater,  goldsmith,  grosser,  joiner,  leatherseller,  mcgucer  (or  white 
tawyer — one  who  taws  or  tans  skins  with  alum),  monier  (minter  or  maker  of  coins),  naylor, 
painter,  painter  steyner,  pelterer,  peyntour,  potyer,  poulterer,  skinner,  surgeon,  tailor, 
tanner,  tirteyner  (a  maker  of  a  coarse  kind  of  woollen  cloth  known  as  tirteyn),  tolysure  ; 
curriers,  weavers  and  brewers  occur  many  times.  In  1363  we  find  the  King's  Chamberlain 
receiving  moneys  from  divers  trades,  amongst  them  were  "  Tanners  without  Crepelgate  " 
who  gave  31  shillings. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  the  sixteenth  century  printers  carried  on  their  trade  in  the  Ward, 
as  we  find  twelve  printers  mentioned  in  the  registers  of  St.  Giles'  church.  An  edition  of 
Gascoigne's  works  was  printed  by  "  Abell  Jeffes  dwelling  in  the  Fore  Street  without  Cripple- 
gate,  near  unto  Grub  Street,  1587."  Gascoigne  got  from  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  then  dwelling 
at  Limehouse,  his  "  Voyage  to  Cathay  and  China,"  and  published  it  with  an  epistle  to  the 
reader  and  a  prophetical  sonnet  prefixed  in  1576.  In  1649  Adam  Hare,  a  printer  in  the  Ward, 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council  for  violating  the  Act  regulating  printing. 
In  William  Blades'  "  Life  of  Caxton  "  we  learn  that  in  1730  William  Caslon  established  a  type 
foundry  in  Chiswell  Street,  which  is  on  the  confines  of  the  Ward.  The  first  punches  used  by 
him  for  casting  from  were  cut  with  his  own  hands.  This  foundry  became  the  parent  house 
of  type-founding  in  England,  and  the  excellence  of  Caslon's  workmanship  soon  drove  Dutch 
type  from  the  English  market.  Caslon  died  in  1766,  but  the  business  was  long  carried  on  by 
members  of  his  family,  the  last  dying  in  1874.  It  was,  until  recently,  pursued  on  the  same 
premises,  but  now,  like  many  other  manufacturing  businesses,  has  to  be  carried  on  outside 
the  City. 

Bishop  Latimer  preached  a  sermon  before  Edward  VI  inveighing  against  dishonest  traders 
of  his  day.  And  well  he  might,  for  we  find  that  amongst  the  disreputable  trades  carried  on 
in  Cripplegate  was  that  of  stretching  cloth,  which  was  done  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  Tenter  Street,  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  the  tenter  hooks  with  which  the 
cloth  was  stretched.  We  are  told  that  eighteen  yards  would  come  out  to  twenty  or  even 
twenty-seven  yards. 

The  Plague,  that  was  never  altogether  absent  from  the  Ward  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  could  not  have  been  conducive  to  much  progress  in  trade,  but  the 
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Great  Fire  which  devastated  the  City  within  the  walls  caused  many  to  commence  business 
again  in  the  Outer  Ward,  and  from  one  sign  or  another  it  would  appear  that  trade  was  flourish- 
ing during  the  later  years  of  this  century.  Thus  we  find  in  the  earliest  City  directory  (1677) 
traders  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned,  although  their  trades  are  not  given  ;  there 
were  six  in  Grub  Street,  nine  in  Little  Moorfields,  three  in  Ropemakers'  Alley,  and  one  in 
Tenter  Alley,  but  none  is  mentioned  in  the  three  principal  streets.  The  number  of  trades- 
men's tokens  that  Burn  describes,  which  were  in  use  between  1653-1669,  indicate  that 
trade  was  prosperous.  The  numbers  mentioned  by  him  as  in  use  in  the  various  streets 
are  as  follows  : — Barbican,  nine  ;  Beech  Lane,  three  ;  Grubb  Street,  five  ;  Jewin  Street, 
two  ;  Little  Moorfields,  one  ;  Redcross  Street,  four  ;  Whitecross  Street,  nine.  These  tokens 
were  in  general  use  until  1674,  when  they  were  suppressed,  the  King's  half-pence  and 
farthings  taking  their  place  ;  but  during  their  comparatively  short  currency  they 
were  no  doubt  useful,  and  are  of  value  to-day  for  the  evidence  they  give  us  of  the  trades 
carried  on  during  the  time  they  were  in  circulation. 

Manufacturers  of  gold  and  silver  wire  established  themselves  in  the  Ward,  for  we  find 
that  Milton  had  two  of  his  daughters  taught  the  trade  "  to  enable  them  to  support  themselves 
if  required  so  to  do."  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  trade  was  very  flourish- 
ing and  important,  for  in  1712  we  find  a  petition  being  presented  to  Parliament  against  a  duty 
proposed  to  be  imposed  on  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  "  wyres  "  (which,  as  will  be 
seen,  included  various  cognate  industries).  The  petition  is  here  given  : — • 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  PARISH  OF  ST.  GILES,  CRIPPLEGATE.1 

There  arc  in  the  said  Parish,  Eighty  Five  Sheds  for  the  spinning  Gilt  and  Silver 
Thread,  in  which  are  255  pair  of  Wheels  :  The  Masters,  with  their  Families, 
amount  unto  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  581 

These  imploy  poor  Parish-Boys  and  Girls,  to  the  number  of   . .          . .          .  .          . .         1,275 

There  are  118  Master  Wire -Drawers,  who  with  their  Wives,  Children  and  Appren- 
tices, make  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  826 

Master- Weavers  of  Gold  and  Silver  Lace  and  Fringes  . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  106 

Their  Wives,  Children,  Apprentices,  and  Journey-Men,  amount  unto  . .          . .         2,120 

Silver  and  Gold  Bone -Lace   makers,  and  Silver  and  Gold  Button  makers,  with 

their  Families    . .          . .          .  .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .         1,000 

Windsters,  Flatters  of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  Engine  Spinners,  with  their  Families  300 

Total     . .        6,208 

The  Poor's  Rate  of  the  Parish  amounts  to  near  Four  Thousand  Pounds  per  annum, 
and  the  Parish  did  assess  36  Quarters  the  last  Year.  The  Parish  hath  taken  up  at  Interest, 
in  Five  Years  last  past,  Twelve  Hundred  Pounds.  At  this  present  are  indebted,  One 
Thousand  six  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds.  Persons  are  daily  removing  out  of  the  Parish 
by  Reason  of  this  heavy  Burthen,  empty  Houses  increasing.  If  the  Duty  be  laid  on  the 
Manufacture  of  Gold  and  Silver  Wyres  the  Poor  must  necessarily  be  increased. 

The  above  Petition  was  signed  by  the  churchwardens,  overseers  and  a  number  of  the 
vestrymen  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  it,  that  no  fewer  than  6,208 
persons  were  employed  in  this  trade. 

General  traders  were  so  few  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  that  no  names  appear  in 
the  London  directory  of  1740  as  carrying  on  business  in  the  Ward,  but  in  that  of  the  year 

(i)  Guildhall  Library.     Gal.  M.  5,  6,  Case  of  Thomas  Leader,  etc.,  no.  14. 
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1753  we  nnd  a  distiller  in  Fore  Street  and  another  in  Whitecross  Street,  as  also  a  sugar  baker 
in  this  street  and  a  grocer  in  Redcross  Street.  In  the  same  publication  of  1774,  in  addition 
to  the  before-mentioned  trades,  we  find  a  currier  in  Whitecross  Street,  a  watch-chain  and 
gilt  and  silver  button  maker  in  Moorfields,  and  an  undertaker  in  Fore  Street.  In  1760 
there  were  stalls  for  the  sale  of  second-hand  books  "  under  the  trees  "  in  Moorfields.  In 
1782  other  trades  make  their  appearance  for  the  first  time — a  floor  cloth  manufacturer  in 
Moorfields,  a  druggist  in  Barbican  and  another  in  Fore  Street,  grocers  in  Cripplegate  Buildings, 
and  in  Fore  Street  an  ironmonger,  a  brazier,  and  a  founder  in  Barbican,  and  for  the  first 
time  any  mention  of  traders  in  soft-goods,  who,  however,  were  probably  only  retailers, 
viz.,  a  haberdasher,  a  glover  and  a  hosier  in  Fore  Street.  In  a  directory  of  1794  we  find 
the  same  trades  again  appearing  and  a  worsted  and  hose  manufacturer  in  Whitecross  Street, 
chemist  and  perfumer  in  Cripplegate  Buildings,  and  a  brewer  in  Whitecross  Street  (Messrs. 
Whitbreads),  a  silver  buckle  manufacturer  in  Well  Street,  a  coach  maker  in  Moorfields,  a 
tallow  chandler  in  Barbican,  and  an  indigo  maker  in  Aldermanbury  Postern. 

Ten  years  later  most  of  the  before-mentioned  trades  were  in  existence,  with  the  addition 
of  an  engine  press  and  patent  mangle  maker,  wax  and  tallow  chandler,  leather  cutter  and 
a  tin-plate  worker  in  Fore  Street  ;  a  carpet  warehouse,  mustard  maker,  drum  and  colour 
maker,  silversmith,  jeweller,  and  a  hosier  in  Barbican  ;  a  paper  maker,  and  a  watch-spring 
maker  in  Whitecross  Street,  and  a  brewer  in  Redcross  Street.  "  Rainy-day  Smith,"  writing 
in  1815,  says  that  "  This  part  of  the  town  (Cripplegate)  has,  perhaps,  more  barbers'  shops 
than  any  other.  In  Whitecross  Street,  Moor  Lane,  Golden  Lane,  etc.,  you  can  hardly  walk 
ten  yards  clear  of  them." 

In  Grub  Street  we  find  a  leatherseller,  a  currier  and  a  silk  dyer ;  in  Moorfields  a  dyer 
and  an  upholsterer.  In  1817  we  find  in  Fore  Street  a  number  of  fresh  traders,  viz.,  a  wire 
worker,  gold  beater,  silversmith,  founder,  presser  and  packer,  tallow  melter,  printer  and 
stationer,  hat  manufacturer,  boot  and  shoe  manufactory,  together  with  a  mercer  and  woollen 
draper,  wholesale  haberdasher  and  a  lace  and  mode  warehouse.  In  Redcross  Street  an 
ironmonger,  hat  manufacturer,  distiller  and  importer  of  foreign  spirits,  a  hard  soap  manu- 
facturer, a  calendercr  and  glazier,  and  a  stocking  trimmer  and  feather  manufacturer.  In 
Whitecross  Street  a  ribbon  weaver,  an  ironfounder,  pewterer,  saddler,  currier  and  leatherseller, 
and  druggists  (Battley  and  Churchyard).  In  Barbican  a  tobacco  and  snuff  manufactory, 
clock  case  manufactory,  brassfounders,  optical  instrument  maker,  drug  and  medicine 
warehouse,  and  a  repository  for  horses  and  carriages.  In  Beech  Lane  a  curiosity  dealer, 
in  Beech  Street  a  paper  hanging  manufactory,  timber  merchant,  cabinet  maker,  chemist 
and  druggist,  and  a  linen  draper.  Jewin  Street  for  the  first  time  appears  with  a  goldsmith 
and  thimble  maker  and  a  cabinet  maker  and  upholsterer,  as  also  does  Ropemaker  Street 
with  a  snuff  manufacturer,  while  Nicholl  Square  has  a  wholesale  jeweller  and  a  calico-glazer 
and  cambric  waterer,  and  Grub  Street  a  currier  and  a  silk  dyer. 

As  with  the  Inner  Ward,  a  further  account  of  the  trades  carried  on  in  the  Ward  from 
this  time  (1817)  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  each  individual  street. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  on  trades  it  probably  may  be  of  interest  if  a  full 
account  was  given  by  means  of  figures  of  the  chief  trades  carried  on  in  the  ward  (within 
and  without)  in  recent  times.  This  may  well  be  done  by  giving  extracts  from  the 
full  and  comprehensive  census  of  the  trades  carried  on  within  the  City  of  London,  taken 
by  order  of  the  Corporation,  in  1911.  This  census  gives  amongst  much  other  information, 
the  numbers  of  persons  engaged  as  drapers,  hosiers,  glovers,  and  shirt  and  collar  makers 
within  the  City.  The  total  number  so  engaged  was  12,393 ;  of  these  no  less  than  5,875 
were  in  the  ward  of  Cripplegate  (within  and  without),  the  ward  of  Castle  Baynard 
coming  next  with  2,973. 
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The  foregoing  figures  therefore  show  that  Cripplegate  is  rightly  entitled  to  be  called  the 
centre  of  the  soft-goods  trade  of  London. 

WITHIN    WARD. 

Principals  or  Managers.  Employees. 


Banks 
Caterers 
Drapers 
Furriers 

Hosiers,    Glovers,    Shirt 
and  Collar  Makers    . . 
Law 

Printing  Trades 
Stationers 
Tailors  and  Outfitters  . 


(None  given) 

4 
26 


81 

19 

5 

7 

12 


27 

81 
1,907 

112 

i,944 

82 

35 
83 
58 


Banks     . . 
Caterers 
Drapers 
Furriers 

Hosiers,    Glovers,   Shirt 
and  Collar  Makers    . . 
Law 

Printing  Trades 
Stationers 
Tailors  and  Outfitters  . 


OUTER    WARD. 

Principals  or  Managers. 

5 
. .       24 


ii 

27 

36 
7 
38 
20 
29 


Employees. 

74 
302 

613 

282 


14 
956 
536 
184 


The  same  census  gives  the  numbers  engaged  in  four  other  important  businesses  and 
professions,  viz.,  Insurance  and  Assurance  Corporations,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  etc., 
Accountants,  and  Architects.  In  the  Inner  Ward  only  one  of  the  first-named,  none  of 
the  second,  nine  principals  and  sixty-two  employees  of  the  third,  two  principals  and  eighteen 
employees  of  the  fourth,  and  none  of  the  last-named.  In  the  Outer  Ward,  none  of  the 
first,  one  of  the  second,  six  principals  and  twenty-three  employees  of  the  third,  and  four 
principals  and  fourteen  employees  of  the  fourth.  Five  hundred  separate  firms  were  engaged 
in  business  in  the  two  wards,  giving  employment  to  15,000  persons. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  change  that  has  occurred  in  the  style  of  the  names  of  those 
carrying  on  business  in  the  Inner  Ward  during  the  last  century.  Of  some  400  names  that 
appear  in  the  rate  books  as  traders  in  1800,  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  traded  in  partner- 
ship, either  with  sons  or  other  individuals.  In  1820  the  number  of  such  had  increased  to 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  so  the  change  progressed  for  the  remainder  of  the  century.  In  1890 
we  find  that  out  of  440  business  firms,  rather  less  than  a  fourth  traded  under  an  individual 
name,  and  of  these  many  were  merely  agents  of  manufacturers. 

Trading  firms  in  the  Ward  very  slowly  took  advantage  of  the  amended  Limited  Liability 
Act  of  1867,  and  the  names  of  less  than  twenty  appear  in  the  directory  of  1880.  The 
number  increased  in  1900  to  about  100,  and  in  1920  we  find  no  less  than  275  mentioned  ; 
the  majority  of  these  were  in  the  soft-goods  trade,  but  not  all.  The  above  numbers  are 
taken  from  the  entries  contained  in  the  directory  in  ten  of  the  principal  streets,  Wood 
Street  in  the  Inner  and  Fore  Street  in  the  Outer  Ward  furnishing  the  largest  number  in 
any  one  of  the  other  streets.  One  of  the  changes  that  has  been  made  by  manufacturers 
of  soft-goods  in  selling  their  products  was  the  appointment  of  agents  having  small  offices, 
by  so  doing  saving  the  expense  of  warehouses  for  storage,  goods  being  dispatched  to  the 
buyer  direct  from  the  factory  out  of  the  City.  In  1880  the  directory  gives  the  names  of 
eighty  manufacturers'  agents  ;  in  1900  of  200  ;  and  in  1920  of  nearly  300.  These  numbers 
are  taken  from  the  entries  contained  in  the  directory  of  ten  of  the  principal  streets. 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  business  carried  on  in  the  Ward  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  establishment  of  branches  of  several  joint  stock 
banks.  The  Inner  Ward  was  very  early  sufficiently  well  served  by  the  proximity  of  the  Bank 
of  England  and  several  joint  stock  banks,  and  had  no  urgent  need  for  banking  accommo- 
dation in  its  midst,  and  it  was  not  until  1899  that  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  (now  the 
London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank)  commenced  business  at  113,  Wood  Street.  In  1905 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  (now  London  County  Westminster  and  Parr's  Bank) 
opened  a  branch  at  90,  Wood  Street.  A  branch  of  Barclays  Bank  was  opened  in  1905  at 
120,  Wood  Street.  The  London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank  opened  a  branch  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Gresham  Street  and  108-110,  Wood  Street  in  1915. 
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In  the  Outer  Ward  the  Cripplegate  Savings  Bank  was  established  in  1819,  and  from 
1845  carried  on  business  as  such  at  31,  Whitecross  Street,  until  1879,  when  it  was  removed 
to  larger  premises  at  the  west  corner  of  the  street  and  116,  Fore  Street.  It  then  opened 
up  ordinary  general  banking  business,  altering  its  name  to  The  Cripplegate  Bank.  In  1901 
it  was  merged  into  the  Union  and  Smith's  Bank,  which  is  now  carried  on  at  the  same  address 
under  the  title  of  the  National  Provincial  and  Union  Bank  of  England.  Branches  of  other 
banks  were  shortly  after  established  in  the  following  order  of  date :  The  City  Bank,  in 
1888  (now  the  London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank),  at  100,  Fore  Street ;  The  Capital  and 
Counties  Bank  (now  Lloyds  Bank),  at  115,  Fore  Street,  and  east  corner  of  Whitecross  Street ; 
the  London  County  and  Westminster  Bank  (now  London  County  Westminster  and  Parr's 
Bank),  in  1902,  at  12,  Fore  Street,  and  east  corner  of  Cripplegate  Buildings;  the  London 
Joint  Stock  Bank  (now  London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank),  in  1908,  at  62,  Rcdcross 
Street,  and  corner  of  Beech  Street  ;  The  London  and  South  Western  Bank  (now  Barclays 
Bank),  in  1912,  at  33,  Barbican,  and  corner  of  Golden  Lane;  The  London  and  Provincial 
and  Barclays  Bank  (now  Barclays  Bank),  in  1919,  at  la,  Fore  Street,  and  the  south- 
east corner  of  Jewin  Street. 


PURITANISM    AND    NONCONFORMITY    IN 
CRIPPLEGATE. 

PURITANISM  arose  at  a  time  when,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  minority  of  Churchmen, 
not  inconsiderable  either  for  numbers,  for  learning,  or  for  social  position,  advocated 
a  more  thorough  rejection  of  earlier  usages,  and  were   driven   by  their  conscientious 
scruples  into  recusancy  or  nonconformity.     Robert  Crowley,  vicar  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate, 
in  1566,  and  again  in  1576-1588,  was  a  notable  example  of  a  Puritan  of  these  times.     The 
earliest  instance  of  the  employment  of  the  epithet  of  "  Puritan  "  was  in  1564  (while  that  of 
Independent  was  in  1609),  the  year  of  Shakespeare's  birth,  and   there  is  evidence  that  the 
name  "  Lollard  "was   exchanged  for   the  newer   nickname  of   Puritan.       In    "  Hist.   MSS. 
Commissioners'    Eleventh    Report,"  Part   VII,    page    253,    there    occurs   the    following  :— 
"  Discourse    against  profane  Lollards,  commonly  called  '  Puritans.' 

The  early  Puritans  under  the  Tudors  were  men  of  learning  and  intellectual  ability,  with 
a  keen  sympathy  with  pure  and  true  religion,  and  who  embraced  most  faithfully  the  ideas 
of  a  new  era.  In  Mullingar's  "Cambridge  characteristics  in  the  seventeenth  century"  it 
is  affirmed  "  Nearly  all  Elizabeth's  ministers,  Cecil,  Leicester,  Knolles,  Bedford,  and 
Walsingham  had  Puritanical  sympathies  and  lent  their  party  substantial  aid."  For 
many  a  day  the  Elizabethan  Puritan  shared  with  his  successor  under  the  Commonwealth 
in  the  odium  and  derision  with  which  from  the  Restoration  onwards  party  rancour 
delighted  to  load  the  memory  of  a  great,  though  in  the  end  unsuccessful,  party.  Recent 
historians  have  passed  a  more  favourable  judgment.  Gardiner,  in  his  "  History  of 
England,"  Vol.  I,  p.  21,  says:  "Among  their  ranks  were  to  be  found  some  of  the  most 
learned  men  and  the  ablest  preachers  in  England." 

An  account  of  the  definite  commencement  of  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity  in  Cripple- 
gate  can  well  be  started  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640.  At 
that  time  a  large  number  of  Englishmen  were  seething  with  discontent  at  the  Popish 
innovations  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  the  autocratic  oppression  of  the  King.  May  we  say  that 
Cripplegate  can  well  be  proud  of  those  men  who  led  the  way  in  the  simpler  forms  of 
Divine  Worship,  and  in  so  doing  obtained  the  worthy  name  of  Puritan.  London  Puritans 
and  Nonconformists  were  such  a  splendid  body  of  men,  were  so  truly  the  glory  of  the 
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City  wherein  they  lived,  and  who  did  so  much  to  secure  its  liberties  and  prosperity,  both  by 
what  they  did  and  what  they  suffered,  that  no  citizen  of  to-day  ought  to  think  lightly  of, 
or  patiently  listen  to,  any  disparagement  of  them. 

In  an  article  in  the  Times  newspaper  in  August,  1919,  reference  is  made  to  deputations 
from  the  bodies  of  the  English  Presbyterian  and  Protestant  Dissenting  ministers,  to  the 
King  (George  V).  In  this  article  the  following  appears  : — •"  Whatever  may  be  the  present 
extent  of  religious  differences  in  the  nation — and  there  are  indications  on  many  sides  of  a 
desire  for  closer  fellowship  in  essentials — it  would  be  as  disloyal  to  history  to  attempt  to 
ignore  them  as  it  would  be  vain,  for  those  who  adhere  to  the  Establishment,  to  refuse  recog- 
nition to  the  incalculable  services  rendered,  to  Church  and  State  alike,  by  the  Puritans  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  their  present  day  successors,  both  here  and  in  America.  .  .  . 
'  Puritanism  '  is  a  working  philosophy  as  well  as  a  religion.  In  the  crisis  through  which  the 
liberties  of  the  world  have  lately  passed  it  has  been  justified  of  its  children.  Was  it  not  the 
prime  motive  that  brought  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  sailed  in  the  Mayflower  back  to 
Europe  to  defend  those  very  principles  and  liberties  for  which  CROMWELL  fought  and  for 
which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  cast  their  bread  and  their  lives  upon  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Atlantic?" 

Nonconformity  involving  worship  in  buildings  other  than  the  parish  churches  did  not 
arise  till  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662  drove  from  the  pale  of  the  Episcopal  Church  those 
ministers  who  could  not  conscientiously  conform  in  every  point  to  the  services  and  ritual  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  For  a  few  years  after  the  Act,  ministers  conducted  divine 
service  in  their  own  or  their  friends'  private  houses,  but  in  many  cases  the  congregations 
so  grew  in  numbers  that  the  necessity  arose  for  larger  meeting  places  for  the  "  Meetings," 
where  they  could  gather  round  them  those  who  had  like  beliefs  and  feelings  as  themselves 
as  to  the  form  of  worship  of  Almighty  God.  There  were  many  who  dissented  from  the  ritual 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England  who  had  gathered  themselves  together  and  worshipped 
in  other  places  than  churches,  for  many  years  before  this  time,  and  in  no  district  of  the 
City  were  these  places  of  worship  more  plentiful  than  in  the  Northern  Wards.  In  a 
petition  dated  i6th  January,  1645-6,  by  the  "  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Commons  of  the 
City  of  London  in  Common  Council  Assembled "  to  the  House  of  Peers  concerning 
church  government,  it  is  stated  that  the  "  private  meetings  especially  on  the  Lord's  Day 
are  multiplied  :  there  being  at  least  eleven  in  one  parish."  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  being 
the  largest  parish  in  the  City,  was  very  probably  the  parish  referred  to.  These  Meetings 
sought  quiet  and  unobtrusive  places  wherein  to  worship  unobserved.  Such  were  found 
in  the  many  courts  and  alleys  of  Cripplegate.  It  was  said  that  "  Cripplegate  was  a  sanctuary 
for  Dissenters,  as  if  they  had  fled  from  persecution  to  a  city  of  refuge." 

Dealing  first  with  the  Incumbents  of  the  churches  in  the  Ward,  up  to  the  year  1638, 
we  find  that  of  the  five  churches  in  the  Inner  Ward.  St.  Alban,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
St.  Alphage  were  served  by  men  of  strong  Anglican  leanings,  as  was  also  St.  Giles,  in  the 
Outer  Ward.  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  and  St.  Michael  had  for  their  ministers,  on  the 
other  hand,  men  of  exceptionally  strong  Puritan  views. 

Within  a  year  or  two  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1640  the  livings  of  St.  Alban, 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  St.  Alphage,  and  St.  Giles  were  sequestrated,  and  men  more  in  accord 
with  the  growing  spirit  of  the  times  installed  in  their  place,  and  from  this  time  onwards 
every  one  of  the  churches  in  the  Ward  were  occupied  by  Presbyterians  who  were  Royalists 
at  heart,  like  the  great  majority  of  the  ministers  who  were  presented  to  livings  in  the 
City  by  the  Parliamentary  Party.  Nearly  all  of  these  had  received  the  advantages 
of  an  university  education.  Not  any  of  those  enjoying  the  livings  in  Cripplegate  were 
ejected  at  the  Restoration  (as  so  many  were  in  different  parts  of  the  country).  Here  they 
all  remained,  and  continued  their  ministrations  after  their  Presbyterian  fashion,  until 
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the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662  drove  them  out  of  their  churches.  They  all  had  welcomed 
King  Charles  II  ;  Calamy,  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  and  Case,  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Milk  Street,  took  a  considerable  part  in  securing  his  return  to  England.  Calamy,  especially, 
had  great  influence  among  the  London  ministers,  who  followed  his  guidance  in  this 
matter. 

When  the  demand  was  made  that  every  clergyman  must  make  a  prescribed  Declaration 
and  Subscription  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  (Sunday,  August  24th,  1662),  not  one  of  the 
six  men  who  occupied  the  churches  in  this  Ward  could  or  would  subscribe  their  "  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent  to  everything  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer";  all  of  them 
were,  by  their  refusal,  ejected  from  their  livings  (fifty-five  of  the  City  clergy  in  all  were 
ejected) .  As  their  flocks  were  eager  to  hear  them,  the  ejected  ministers  preached  as  opportunity 
offered  in  private  houses,  in  spite  of  the  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment  to  which  they 
personally  were  liable.  From  "  Informers'  Reports"  of  1663,  it  appears  Thomas  Doolittle 
and  Thomas  Vincent  were  preaching  in  Doolittle's  own  house  in  Bunhill,  and  other  ministers 
in  several  different  houses  in  the  Ward,  among  others  at  the  Palm  Tree  in  Addle  Street. 
In  this  year  a  conventicle  was  reported  by  the  Informers  to  have  been  held  in  February  at 
Glovers'  Hall,  by  Mr.  Humphreys  and  Mr.  Parkhurst,  but  finding  that  these  proceedings  did 
not  stop  the  preaching  of  the  ministers,  the  Anglicans  succeeded  in  getting  passed  the  first 
Conventicle  Act,  in  May,  1664.  By  this  Act  an  illegal  assembly  was  created  whenever  four 
persons,  besides  the  family  of  the  householder,  met  in  any  house  for  the  purpose  of  worship 
not  according  to  the  form  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  anyone  attending 
it  was  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment  ;  as  a  consequence  Informers  abounded,  and  much 
persecution  ensued. 

Only  a  week  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  venerable  Edmund  Calamy — who  for  over 
twenty  years  had  a  crowded  week-day  service  at  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury — was  reported  as 
preaching  in  his  own  house  in  Aldermanbury,  and  Thomas  Case,  from  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  Old  Bailey.  Ejected  ministers  conventicled  in  two  of  the 
parish  churches,  once  in  St.  Michael's,  on  November  I3th,  and  twice  in  St.  Mary,  Alderman- 
bury, on  July  3rd,  and  August  7th,  in  1664.  Only  a  few  conventicles  are  reported  in  the 
early  part  of  1665,  in  which  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Case,  and  Samuel  Annesley  preached. 
In  May  of  that  year  the  Plague  broke  out  in  Cripplegate  with  great  virulence,  increasing  as 
the  months  passed  by.  Unfortunately  none  of  the  newly  appointed  ministers  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  stayed  at  his  post,  one  and  all  fled ;  but  we  have  a  record  of  other  men  who  had 
been  ready  to  sacrifice  their  livings  and  possessions  for  conscience  sake,  who  were  now  ready 
to  devote  their  lives  for  the  good  of  their  flocks,  as  is  instanced  by  the  fate  of  six  men  who,  as 
the  parish  registers  of  St.  Giles  show,  remained  in  Cripplegate  during  this  time  and  died  at 
their  post  of  duty.  Everlasting  honour  to  Samuel  Austen,  John  Askew,  Samuel  Skelton, 
Abraham  Jenaway,  Henry  Morley,  and  John  Wall.  Amongst  those  who  did  similar  devoted 
work  was  Thomas  Vincent,  who  had  been  the  minister  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Milk  Street, 
from  1659  to  1662.  At  the  time  of  the  Plague  he  was  a  schoolmaster  assisting  Mr.  Doolittle 
at  his  school  at  Islington,  to  which  place  he  had  removed  it  from  Bunhill  Row,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Plague.  Against  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  Nonconformist  brethren  in  the 
City  he  resolved  to  take  up  the  spiritual  work  of  the  fugitive  clergy,  preaching  in  their  pulpits, 
and  visiting  the  plague-stricken  citizens.  We  may  be  sure  that  it  would  be  with  particular 
pleasure  that  he  would  preach  in  his  own  old  church  of  St.  Mary,  and  in  Mr.  Doolittle's  of 
St.  Alphage,  London  Wall.  He  lived  and  ministered  to  the  sick  and  dying  through  the 
continuance  of  the  Plague  and  escaped  scatheless.  He  wrote  and  published  in  1667  the  well- 
known  "  God's  terrible  voice  in  the  City  .  .  .  plague  and  fire." 

After  the  Great  Fire  the  sites  of  the  churches  lay  waste  for  several  years,  a  circumstance 
which  hastened  the  active  liberality  of  Nonconformists  to  raise  chapels  and  meeting  houses 
to  provide  in  some  measure  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  left,  through 
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the  apathy  of  the  wealthy  adherents  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  without  a  place  of  worship. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  gave  Nonconformity  a  stronger  hold  on  the  population  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  the  Anglicans  been  more  prompt  to  do  their  duty.  Thomas 
Doolittle  erected  a  meeting  house  near  his  own  residence  in  Bunhill.  The  numbers  were  so 
large  who  pressed  to  hear  him,  and  grew  so  rapidly,  that  his  people  purchased  a  site  on 
the  west  side  of  Monkwell  Street,  in  Windsor  Court  (close  to  the  southern  end  of  the  street) 
and  there  built  him  a  new  meeting  house.  Thomas  Vincent,  the  ejected  minister  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  was  associated  with  him  as  co-pastor.  This  was  the  first  one  opened  by  the 
Nonconformists  in  the  City.  It  is  described  as  well  adapted  for  concealment,  being  situated 
in  a  court  which  was  entered  by  a  gateway  (the  opening  is  still  to  be  seen),  the  building 
not  being  visible  from  the  street.  This  meeting  house  remained  until  the  commencement 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1800  we  find  it  is  rated  to  the  poor  at  £28  per  annum. 

There  is  no  information  respecting  any  particular  buildings,  but  Richard  Baxter 
furnishes  the  names  of  ten  men  who  "  kept  their  Meetings  very  openly — and  prepared  large 
rooms  and  some  of  them  plain  chapels,  with  pulpits,  seats  and  galleries."  About  this  time 
the  Independents  set  up  their  Meetings.  Several  of  their  leaders  came  into  the  City ;  of 
these,  four,  and  those  the  ablest,  established  themselves  in  the  Ward. 

Mr.  George  Griffith,  who  had  been  ejected  from  the  Charterhouse,  was  a  resident 
in  Addle  Street,  and  held  services  in  his  own  house  there.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  as 
a  Congregationalist  in  1672.  Dr.  Owen,  who  had  been  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford 
University,  and  who  it  was  said  "  received  his  first  decisive  spiritual  impressions  from 
Edmund  Calamy,"  was  preaching  in  White's  Alley,  Little  Moorfields.  Mr.  Philip  Nye,  a 
veteran  Puritan,  was  one  of  the  "  Dissenting  Brethren  "  in  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines,  and  was  assisted  by  Mr.  John  Loder  (who  had  been  ejected  from  St.  Bartholomew 
by  the  Exchange)  in  a  meeting  house  erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  gardens  pertaining  to 
Loder's  house  in  Cherry  Tree  Alley,  which  led  from  Bunhill  to  Whitecross  Street.  Dr. 
Thomas  Goodwin,  who  had  been  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  was  residing  in 
the  Ward  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire,  in  which  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  valuable 
library. 

While  the  above-mentioned  Divines  were  more  or  less  openly  preaching  in  their  meeting 
houses,  the  Conventicle  Act  of  1664  was  not  strictly  enforced,  operating  only  for  three  years ; 
it  therefore  lapsed  in  1667.  In  1668  the  extreme  Episcopal  Party  succeeded  in  passing  a 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  reviving  the  Conventicle  Act  of  1664,  which,  however, 
the  House  of  Lords  rejected.  At  this  time  many  members  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  even 
if  not  Nonconformists,  were  in  strong  sympathy  with  them.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  that  year, 
Sir  William  Turner,  who  was  the  founder  of  a  grammar  school  and  a  great  public  bene- 
factor, was  esteemed  "  zealous  for  the  Church  until  the  year  of  his  Mayoralty."  He  then 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Nonconformists,  and  it  is  said  that  towards  the  end  of  his  year  of 
office  "  there  were  frequent  consultations  at  his  house  with  the  heads  of  the  Nonconformists 
about  continuing  him  Lord  Mayor  another  year."  At  this  time  the  Aldermen,  as  Magis- 
trates of  the  City,  discouraged  all  action  of  informing  against  Nonconformists,  but  the 
High  Church  Party  were  in  no  way  influenced  by  the  civic  feeling,  and  so  incensed  were 
they  at  their  failure  in  securing  a  revival  of  the  1664  Act,  and  so  sure  of  eventually  obtaining 
from  Parliament  a  new  one,  that  in  1669  the  Archbishop  (Seldon)  issued  an  Order  to  all 
his  Bishops  to  send  him  a  return  of  all  conventicles  in  their  several  dioceses,  together 
with  the  denominations  of  the  conventiclers  and  preachers,  the  number  and  quality  of 
those  who  frequented  them,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  preachers  who  ministered  to  them, 
and  the  laity,  who  were  the  chief  supporters  or  abettors. 

The  returns  to  the  Bishops  were  duly  made,  the  following  list  referring  to  Cripplegate : 

In  Mugwell  Street  ;  at  a  house  built  on  purpose,  every  Sunday,  congregation  300, 
Preacher  and  Teacher  Thomas  Doolittle  formerly  of  St.  Alphage. 
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At  Glovers  Hall  in  Beech  Lane,  congregation  300,  Preacher  and  Teacher  Mr.  Elliot. 
In  Whytes  Alley  ;  neare  the  Gun  in  Little  Moorfields — congregation  100,  Preacher  and 
Teacher  Mr.  Elmes.  Next  doore  to  the  '  Seven  Starres  '  in  Aldermanbury — congregation 
100,  Preacher  and  Teacher  Mr.  Calamy  (the  second).  At  the  '  Blackamore  '  in  Wood  Street, 
congregation  100 — Preacher  and  Teacher  Mr.  Wells.  In  Ropemakers  Alley ;  every  Sunday- 
congregation  200 — Preacher  and  Teacher  Mr.  West  of  Ch.  Chur.  Oxon.  He  hath  built  a 
large  Roome  for  the  purpose.  White's  Alley  in  Moorefields,  Preacher  and  Teacher  Dr.  Owen. 
In  Gun  Alley  ;  in  Little  Moorefields  at  the  Music  House,  Preacher  and  Teacher  Mr. 
Gosnold.  In  Cherry  Tree  Alley,  Bunhill,  Preacher  and  Teacher  Powell,  '  a  very  factious 
man.'  This  was  Vavasour  Powell  of  the  Jewin  Street  Independent  Church.  He  was  much 
persecuted,  had  his  goods  seized,  and  was  excommunicated.  The  numbers  of  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  three  last  meeting  houses  were  not  given. 

The  following  interesting  piece  of  local  topography  is  obtained  from  the  Bishops'  returns. 
It  states  that  Edmund  Calamy's  house  was  next  door  to  the  Seven  Stars  (Calamy  himself 
modestly  calls  it  a  little  house  over  against  the  conduit  in  Aldermanbury).  This  is  the 
house  he  built  on  the  site  of  his  father's  house  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire. 

Mr.  Wells,  who  served  the  conventicle  held  in  the  "Blackamore"  is  Mr.  John  Wells, 
M.A.,  who  had  been  ejected  from  St.  Olave's  Jewry.  Graduating  at  Oxford  in  1648,  where 
he  had  a  distinguished  career,  in  1664  he  was  reported  as  preaching  at  a  conventicle  in 
St.  John  Baptist  Tavern,  Ludgate  Hill,  and  several  times  later  on  at  his  own  house  in  Middle 
Moorfields. 

The  largest  conventicle  was  held  in  Glovers'  Hall,  Beech  Lane,  which  had  been  used  by 
the  Nonconformist  body  in  1663,  by  Mr.  Elliott,  who  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  minister  of  Broad  Street,  Wapping.  The  other  four  were  held 
in  buildings  recently  built,  between  Moor  Lane  and  Little  Moorfields,  in  streets  running 
north  out  of  Fore  Street.  The  largest  of  these  was  a  room  built  for  a  place  of  worship  in 
Ropemakers'  Alley — with  a  celebrated  preacher  named  Edward  West,  M.A.,  as  the  minister. 
It  remained  there  until  1765  and  was  then  removed  to  a  new  meeting  house  in  Aldermanbury 
Postern  (Loriners'  Hall),  and  remained  there  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Two  of  the  other  conventicles  were  in  White's  Alley,  one  being  served  by  Mr.  Elmes 
or  Helmes.  He  was  described  in  Williamson's  Spy  Book  as  "  a  violent  projecting  Common- 
wealth man."  Smith  mentions  him  in  his  obituary  of  Cripplegate  men  as  dying  3rd  August, 
1669.  The  other  was  conducted  by  no  less  a  celebrity  than  the  great  Independent  Dr.  John 
Owen.  A  Baptist  conventicle  was  the  last  of  the  five  in  Gun  Alley,  which  was  close  to 
White's  Alley,  the  minister  being  Mr.  Gosnold  of  the  Charterhouse  School,  and  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

The  year  1670  saw  the  passing  of  the  second  Conventicle  Act,  by  which  the  High  Church 
Party  sought  to  crush  those  differing  from  them  in  the  form  of  divine  worship.  The 
penalties  imposed  by  this  act  were  lighter  than  those  imposed  in  the  first.  For  mere 
auditors,  the  first  offence  was  punishable  by  a  fine  of  55.,  and  a  second  with  a  fine  of 
IDS.  The  preacher,  however,  was  hit  harder,  his  fine  being  £20  for  the  first  offence,  and 
£40  for  the  second,  all  leviable  by  distraint,  and  the  householder  was  liable  to  the  same 
fines  as  the  preacher.  An  informer  was  paid  one-third  of  the  amount  recovered,  one-third 
was  paid  to  the  King,  and  the  rest  was  paid  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  in  which  the  conventicle 
was  held.  In  London  the  Whitehall  Guards,  as  well  as  the  Trained  Bands,  might  be  called 
upon  to  break  up  and  disperse  conventicles.  Soon  after  the  Act  came  into  force  Samuel 
Annesley,  who  had  been  vicar  of  St.  Giles,  was  brought  up  and  fined,  and  refusing  to  pay, 
warrants  of  distress  were  issued  against  him.  The  spirit  of  the  generality  of  the  citizens  was 
aroused,  and  the  Civic  authorities  could  not  execute  the  Act.  Informers  were  too  frightened 
to  proceed,  and  the  Trained  Bands  hesitated  to  use  the  necessary  force.  Some  of  the 
Aldermen,  as  Justices,  refused  to  act. 
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In  June,  1670,  an  order  was  given  by  the  Bishop  to  discover  all  the  meeting  houses 
in  the  City,  and  to  convert  them  into  churches  or  chapels  for  Anglican  clergy  to  conduct 
divine  service  until  the  parish  churches  could  be  rebuilt.  In  London  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  was  charged  with  the  conversion.  Under  this  order  the  "  Cockpit  "  in  Jewin  Street 
(a  meeting  house  of  one  "  Grimes  "),  with  three  galleries,  many  pews,  forms  and  benches, 
was  made  over  to  the  Episcopal  Church. 

From  Calamy  we  learn  that  in  1673  the  Lord  Mayor  [Starling,  a  bitter  opposer  of  Non- 
conformists] sent  soldiers  and  Trained  Bands  to  break  up  the  meeting  at  Mr.  Doolittle's  in 
Monkwell  Street.  The  previous  night  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  arrest  him,  but  he  escaped. 
He  was  persuaded  not  to  preach  in  the  morning,  and  another  minister  took  his  place.  While 
preaching  in  the  evening  a  company  of  soldiers  came  into  the  place,  and  the  officer  called 
aloud  to  him,  "  I  command  you,  in  the  King's  name  to  come  down."  He  answered,  "  I 
command  you,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Kings,  not  to  disturb  His  worship,  but  let  me  go 
on."  Upon  which,  the  officer  bid  his  men  fire,  the  minister,  undaunted,  clapped  his  hand 
upon  his  heart  and  said,  "  Shoot,  if  you  please,  you  can  only  kill  the  body."  The  people 
upon  this  being  all  in  an  uproar,  he  escaped  in  the  crowd  unhurt.  The  Justices  had  the 
meeting  house  guarded  by  soldiers,  and  had  the  pulpit  pulled  down,  the  doors  fastened, 
marked  them  with  the  broad  arrow,  and  seized  the  building  as  Crown  property.  The  place 
being  convenient  it  was  soon  after  used  as  a  chapel  for  the  Lord  Mayor,  without  any  con- 
sideration to  the  owner. 

In  1671,  the  King,  for  reasons  of  State,  thought  it  wise  and  necessary  to  relax  the 
severity  with  which  those  who  could  not  conform  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
were  treated,  and  the  City  authorities,  headed  by  the  new  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Richard  Ford 
(a  Puritan,  Alderman  of  Lime  Street),  practically  suspended  the  execution  of  the  laws 
against  the  Nonconformists  in  the  City. 

As  the  result  of  many  conferences  between  different  Nonconformists'  parties,  which 
strengthened  their  position,  and  the  desire  of  the  King  to  propitiate  and  obtain  the  good  will 
of  all  his  subjects  at  the  time  of  an  approaching  declaration  of  war  with  Holland,  on  March 
I5th,  1672,  his  Majesty  of  his  own  accord  issued  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  suspending 
all  penal  statutes  against  Nonconformists.  This  Indulgence  lasted  until  February, 
1673,  during  which  time  more  than  4,000  licences  to  preach  were  issued.  In  Cripplegate 
these  licences  reveal  the  names  of  many  other  ministers  besides  those  we  have  already  noted, 
and  enable  us  to  follow  those  Cripplegate  Nonconformists  who  had  left  the  district.  A 
most  interesting  fact  is  attached  to  the  grant  of  one  of  these  licences,  now  to  be  found 
in  the  British  Museum  Library  among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  ;  it  was  issued  to  Thomas 
Case  (who  was  ejected  from  St.  Mary  Magdalene  in  1659),  and  has  this  distinguishing  feature, 
i.e.,  it  has  not  only  the  King's  signature  at  the  top,  and  Arlington's  (the  President  of  the 
Council)  signature  at  the  foot,  but  to  its  left-hand  top  corner,  the  Royal  signet  is  yet 
attached.  Edmund  Calamy's  licence  is  entered  in  Sir  Joseph  Williamson's  Entry  Book, 
38A,  as  follows  :  "  License  to  Edmund  Calamie  to  be  a  Presbyterian  Teacher  in  any  place 
licensed  by  Us  2nd  Apr.  1672." 

Under  the  Indulgence  it  was  necessary  that  each  preacher  should  hold  a  licence,  and 
one  should  be  issued  for  each  meeting  house.  From  the  time  of  granting  the  Indulgence, 
Calamy  had  been  looking  round  for  a  larger  meeting  place  than  his  own  dwelling — 
where  he  had  held  a  conventicle  prior  to  the  Indulgence.  His  friends — unknown  to  him — 
had  been  doing  the  same  and  had  fixed  on  Curriers'  Hall  in  London  Wall  as  a  convenient 
place,  and  had  secured  the  necessary  licence,  and  also  a  special  licence  for  Calamy  as  a 
preacher.  These  appear  as  follows  : — 

"  Curriers  Hall  in  St.  Alphage,  London,  licensed  to  be  a  Place  of  Meeting  of  the 
Presbyterian  way." 
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"  License  to  Edmund  Calamie  to  be  a  Presbyterian  Teacher  in  Curriers  Hall  in 
St.  Alphage,  London." 

Calamy  continued  his  ministry  here,  even  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Indulgence  in 
1673.  Mr.  Sam  Borfet  succeeded  him,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  John  Shower,  whose  ministry 
proved  so  attractive,  that  to  accommodate  an  increased  congregation,  he  had  to  leave 
Curriers'  Hall  for  a  meeting  house  in  Jewin  Street  (the  Cockpit),  where  he  remained  ten 
years,  removing  in  1701  to  a  large  meeting  house,  which  he  had  built  in  Old  Jewry.  A 
century  later  the  congregation  returned  to  Jewin  Street,  calling  their  building  the  Old 
Jewry  Chapel. 

Haslefoot  Bridges,  evicted  from  St.  Alban  in  1662,  was  licensed,  but  never  settled  down 
in  Cripplegate.  On  his  death  he  left  his  estate,  principally  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  to  St.  Alban's  parish,  Wood  Street.  Thomas  Vincent,  ejected  from  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
who  did  such  heroic  work  during  the  Plague  year  of  1665,  was  granted  a  licence  to  preach, 
yet  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  meeting  house  of  his  own  in  the  Ward,  but  attracted  a 
large  congregation  in  Hand  Alley,  Bishopsgate.  Thomas  Doolittle  received  a  licence  as  a 
Presbyterian  Teacher,1  and  for  a  "  certaine  roome  adjoineing  to  his  dwelling  house,"  and 
conducted  his  ministry  there  until  his  meeting  house  was  forcibly  taken  possession  of  by 
Lord  Mayor  Starling,  in  1673.  On  James  IFs  Toleration  Act  coming  into  force  (1685) 
he  returned  to  Cripplegate  (Monkwell  Street),  preaching  there  every  Lord's  Day,  arid 
lecturing  on  Wednesdays.  He  died  May  24th,  1707,  aged  77.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
first  meeting  house  in  London  after  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  the  last  survivor  of  the 
ministers  ejected  in  London,  in  1662,  and  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields,  the  last  resting- 
place  of  very  many  Nonconformist  divines. 

Of  the  ejected  ministers,  Dr.  Samuel  Annesley  is  the  last  to  call  for  any  special  notice. 
He  was  licensed  as  a  Presbyterian  teacher,  and  for  his  own  house  in  "  Spittlefields,"  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  renewed  his  old  connection  with  St.  Giles,  from  which  he  was  ejected 
in  1662.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1697  he  was  ministering  in  a  meeting  house  in  Little 
St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate.  A  further  notice  of  him  is  given  in  the  chapter  in  this  book 
dealing  with  the  vicars  of  St.  Giles. 

We  now  come  to  those  who  were  granted  licences  to  preach  in  the  Inner  Ward,  who 
had  not  been  connected  with  it  previous  to  1662-1671. 

In  Addle  Street,  where  John  Wells  was  reported  as  conventicling  at  the  "  Blackamore," 
George  Griffiths  now  secured  licences  for  himself  as  a  Congregational  minister  to  preach 
in  his  own  house  there.  This  divine  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1642. 
He  was  first  a  preacher  at  the  Charter  House,  and  then  lecturer  at  St.  Bartholomew  by 
the  Exchange.  He  was  afterwards  a  notorious  Independent,  and  a  frequent  preacher 
before  Cromwell  and  Parliament.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  "  Meeting  "  was 
at  Girdlers'  Hall,  in  Basinghall  Street. 

An  application  for  a  licence  for  Haberdashers'  Hall  in  Lad  Lane  (Gresham  Street)  as 
a  Presbyterian  meeting  place  was  presented,  but  the  King  and  his  Minister  Arlington 
were  persuaded  to  refuse.  The  following  refers  to  the  action  of  the  Company  itself  in 
the  matter  : — 

"Haberdashers  Hall. — At  a  Court  of  Assistants  holden  on  friday  22  March  1671 — At  this  Court  came  several 
worthy  citizens,  some  of  them  'being  members  of  this  Society'  and  made  at  their  request  (in  regard  to  his 
Majesty  had  by  his  late  Gratious  Declaration  given  leave  to  Non-Conformist  Ministers  to  preach  in  public  places) 

(i)  The  original  of  this  licence  is  preserved  in  Dr.  Williams's  library.  It  is  framed  and  glazed,  but  unfortunately 
the  glass  is  so  cracked  that  the  dust  penetrating  the  frame  has  so  covered  parts  of  it  as  to  make  them  illegible.  It  is 
signed  above  by  the  King,  and  at  foot  by  Lord  Arlington,  and  has  this  peculiarity,  that,  though  in  other  cases  the 
general  text  of  the  licence  is  printed — only  the  particulars  to  that  case  being  written  in  the  blank  spaces — this  licence 
is  all  written,  and  on  a  sheet  of  paper  of  a  different  shape  and  size. 
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that  Dr.  Thomas  Jacomb  might  have  the  liberty  to  preach  in  the  Companie's  Hall  upon  the  Lord's-days.  .  .  . 
And  this  Court  having  now  read  and  consider' d  the  said  Declaration  and  fully  debated  this  matter,  did  Order 
that  the  said  Dr.  Jacomb  shall  have  the  liberty  of  preaching  and  other  publicqe  Exercises  of  Religion  in  the 
Companie's  Hall,  on  Lord's  Days,  publicqe  fast  days  and  Thursdays  in  the  morning  weekly  during  the  pleasure 
of  this  Court,  in  case  His  Majesty  shall  approve  thereof. 

Fortified  with  this  resolution  of  the  Company,  a  formal  application  was  handed  in  at 
Whitehall,  and  in  addition  Dr.  Jacomb  himself  sent  in  an  application,  but  the  licence  was 
refused.  Application  was  made  for  a  licence  for  Loriners'  Hall,  in  London  Wall,  similarly 
to  Haberdashers'  Hall,  but  this  was  refused.  The  futility  of  application  being  recognised 
no  licence  was  sought  for  Glovers'  Hall,  which  had  been  the  centre  of  many  meetings. 

The  licences  granted  for  preachers  and  for  meeting  houses  in  the  Outer  Ward  were 
numerous.  A  very  learned  man,  one  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  was  licensed  to  be  a  teacher 
of  the  Congregational  way  "  in  his  owne  howse  (possibly  in  Cherry  Tree  Alley)  in  Cripple- 
gate."  A  licence  was  also  received  for  the  house.  He  remained  here  until  his  death  in 
1679,  and  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields. 

We  next  come  to  Henry  Stubbs,  a  native  of  Upton,  Gloucestershire,  who  was  educated 
at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  ministered  in  several  churches  in  the  west  of  England, 
from  the  last  of  which  (Dursley)  he  was  ejected  in  1662.  In  1670  or  1671  he  came  to 
London  to  spend  his  last  days,  and  chose  Jewin  Street  as  his  home,  where  he  was  licensed 
as  a  Presbyterian  teacher  in  his  own  house  which  was  also  licensed  "  to  be  a  Place  for  a 
Presbyterian  Teacher."  For  six  years  after  this  he  continued  to  live  and  preach  there, 
dying  in  July,  1675,  being  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
Richard  Baxter. 

Licences  were  asked  for  and  were  granted  to  Mr.  James  Sharpe,  at  a  house  in  King's 
Head  Court,  Beech  Street,  in  the  usual  form  ;  he  preached  here  until  his  death  in  1681. 
A  house  in  Redcross  Street  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  George  Cockayne  was  licensed  to 
him  in  May,  1672.  He  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  St.  Pancras,  Soper  Lane,  in  the  City, 
some  time  after  1643.  On  November  2Qth,  1648,  he  was  preaching  before  Parliament  at 
St.  Margarets,  and  with  other  ministers  of  City  churches  was  evicted  in  1662.  Calamy 
states  that  after  his  ejectment  he  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  the  City  (Hare 
Court  Meeting)  "  where  many  eminent  citizens  adhered  to  him."  He  was  reported  as 
conventicling  in  St.  Laurence  Lane,  in  a  house  in  Covent  Garden,  and  in  a  house  in  Soper's 
Lane,  near  his  old  church.  He  appears  to  have  continued  to  minister  in  Redcross  Street, 
probably  in  a  house  or  chapel  in  Meeting  House  Court  (on  the  west  side  of  the  street),  for 
which  he  was  licensed  in  1672  until  his  death  in  1689.  Cockayne  was  evidently  much 
esteemed,  for  Calamy  tells  us  that  "  After  many  labours  in  the  service  of  his  Master,  and 
some  sufferings  for  Him,  he  quietly  ended  his  days,  and  was  carried  to  his  grave  in  peace, 
with  a  numerous  attendance  of  devout  mourners."  The  year  before  his  ejectment,  he,  with 
other  Puritan  divines,  published  an  English-Greek  lexicon  of  all  the  words  appearing  in 
the  New  Testament. 

Licences  were  obtained  for  two  meeting  houses  in  Whitecross  Street,  but  exactly  where 
is  not  known.  One  of  them  was  for  a  house  occupied  by  William  Beale  (who  had  been 
ejected  from  Stow-on-the-Wold,  Glos.),  and  who  was  licensed  as  an  Independent  Teacher. 
He  seems  to  have  ministered  here  until  his  death  in  1679.  The  other  of  the  two  houses 
mentioned  in  the  street  was  licensed  to  John  Baker,  who  had  been  ejected  from  Chisleton, 
Wilts.  As  a  noted  Conventicler,  he  was  reported  for  preaching  to  Anabaptists,  Quakers, 
Presbyterians,  etc.  On  the  passing  of  the  second  Conventicle  Act,  he  felt  it  wise  to  leave 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  old  parish,  and  retire  to  the  comparative  security  of  London. 
Here  he  was  licensed  as  a  "  Generall  Presbyterian  Teacher." 

Three  Nonconformist  ministers  secured  licences  in  Grub  Street  (now  Milton  Street)  ; 
all  being  refugees  from  the  country.  One  of  these,  Robert  Perrott,  a  native  of  St.  Ives, 
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was  ejected  from  Dean,  in  Beds.,  settled  in  Grub  Street  in  1669  or  1670,  and  by  the  influence 
of  several  well-known  public  men  secured  a  licence  to  preach  as  a  Presbyterian  in  any  licensed 
place.  Another  minister,  Peter  Grove,  ejected  from  Pinhoe,  Devon,  was  "reported"  on  many 
occasions,  once  as  follows  :  "  Mr.  Groves  sometyme  an  Intruder  into  Pinhoe  and  ejected 
thence  for  his  Nonconformity  wanders  up  and  downe  sometimes  in  one  place  and  one  while 
in  another.  I  knowe  not  where  to  find  him  or  how  he  lives."  However,  he  eventually 
settled  down  in  Grub  Street  to  carry  on  his  work  there  until  his  death.  The  third  minister 
was  the  celebrated  Stephen  Coven,  who  was  presented  to  Sandford  Peverill,  in  Devon,  in 
1655.  It  was  said  of  him  by  Dr.  Walker  ("  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy  ")  that  "  he  had  never 
been  Bred  to  any  Learning,  but  was  by  his  Prefessions  (Civil  and  Religious)  a  Ship-Joyner, 
and  Independent,  so  that  it  is  probable  he  never  had  any  Orders  of  any  Kind."  Coven 
on  his  deprivation  in  1660  led  a  wandering  life  for  some  years,  drifting  to  the  Metropolis, 
and  settling  for  a  time  in  Grub  Street  in  1672,  where  by  the  assistance  of  John  Hickes  (who 
assisted  many  ministers  to  obtain  their  licences)  he  obtained  his  licence  as  an  "  Independent 
Teacher."  Although  said  to  have  received  no  education  he  was  at  this  time  described  as 
a  "  planet  or  wandering  luminary."  Soon  after  receiving  his  licence  for  Grub  Street  he 
obtained  another  authorising  him  to  preach  in  two  villages  in  Oxfordshire.  Not  the  least 
worthy  of  the  Nonconformist  ministers  of  these  times  was  Stephen  Coven. 

Passing  on  to  Little  Moorfields  and  the  alleys  branching  out  of  it,  we  find  Mr.  Gosnold 
reported  in  1669  for  holding  a  meeting  in  the  "  Musick  House  "  there.  He  applied  for 
and  secured  licences  to  preach  as  an  Anabaptist  in  a  house  belonging  to  Richard  Horton, 
in  Little  Moorfields,  in  1672.  Here  he  attracted  a  large  congregation,  Dr.  Tillotson 
(afterwards  Archbishop)  being  among  the  number,  who  was  much  struck  by  Gosnold's 
learning  and  conversation.  John  Gosnold's  history  is  worthy  of  a  few  lines  here.  As  a  boy 
he  was  at  school  at  the  Charterhouse,  and  then  a  student  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge ; 
after  taking  Anglican  Orders,  he  later  on  embraced  Baptist  views  and  gathered  a  church  in 
Paul's  Alley,  Barbican,  where  he  ministered  to  a  huge  congregation  of,  it  is  said,  two  or 
three  thousand.  At  the  Restoration  he  welcomed  the  King.  His  congregation  was  so 
numerous  and  so  wealthy  that  they  raised  a  sum  of  £50  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  in  the  Great 
Fire.  This  meeting  house  was  of  large  dimensions  with  galleries,  etc. 

A  licence  for  himself  and  for  a  house  in  White's  Alley  was  granted  to  Mr.  John  Crouch, 
and  was  applied  for  in  the  following  form  : — "  A  Lycence  is  entreated  for  Mr.  John  Crouch 
of  the  Congregational  way,  to  teach  in  Whites  Alley  in  Little  Moorfields  in  ye  parish  of 
Cripplegate,  London,"  "  and  a  Licence  alsoe  for  the  place  "  which  is  described  as  Widow 
Holmes'  house.  This  widow  was  a  wealthy  patroness  of  Nonconformity,  and  was  probably 
the  one  who  assisted  Dr.  John  Owen.  John  Crouch  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  held  any  benefice,  and  for  some  years  hovered  between  Lewes,  Sussex,  and 
London.  For  a  time  he  settled  at  the  house  in  White's  Alley,  Moorfields,  for  which  place  of 
worship  he  obtained  his  licence  on  loth  June,  1672.  Here  he  attracted  large  congregations. 
Previous  to  this  he  had  been  in  trouble  as  a  Conventicler,  for  in  December,  1671,  the  Lord 
Mayor  being- pressed  to  deal  with  him,  sent  an  officer  to  his  meeting,  who  called  for  the 
Teacher  out  of  the  pulpit,  but  in  the  meantime  he  escaped.  Crouch  only  remained  a  short 
time  in  White's  Alley  after  obtaining  his  licence — in  the  meantime  returning  to  Lewes— 
where,  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  he  received  a  licence.  Here  (in  1675)  he,  with  twenty 
other  persons,  was  "  presented  "  for  not  coming  to  their  parish  church  to  hear  divine  service 
and  sermon  "  this  three  months  past."  Again  in  1678  he  was  presented  with  two  other 
men  and  their  wives,  "  for  Continueing  in  the  Sentence  of  Excommunication."  It  is 
probable  that  he  ended  his  life  in  Lewes  as  a  Congregational  minister. 

Ropemakers'  Alley,  which  runs  parallel  with  and  to  the  north  of  White  Street,  contained 
a  meeting  house,  built  for  the  purpose  by  Edward  West,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
Bishop's  return  of  1669.  He  secured  his  licences  through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
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Butler,  who  behaved  so  heroically  during  the  Plague  year.  The  licence  is  for  Edward 
West  as  a  Presbyterian  teacher  in  his  "  owne  howse  in  Ropemakers  Alley"  as  desired  by 
Dr.  Butler.  West  (whose  work  has  been  previously  noticed)  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-one, 
only  three  years  after  securing  these  licences.  According  to  Wood,  in  his  "  Athenae 
Oxonienses  "  II,  407,  and  in  his  not  over-kindly  way,  "he  was  buried  towards  the  west 
end  of  Tindals  cemetery — commonly  called  the  Fanatical  burial  place,  joyning  to  the  New 
Artillery  Yard  or  Garden,  near  London." 

There  were  two  Alleys  running  between  Whitecross  Street  and  Bunhill  Row,  both  just 
outside  the  Ward  but  within  the  ancient  parish  of  St.  Giles.  In  Cherry  Tree  Alley  Mary 
Wood  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  her  house  here  had  been  licensed  for  Presbyterian  worship. 
This  was  on  I3th  January,  1672-3,  within  a  month  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Indulgence. 
With  the  other  house  in  Blue  Anchor  Alley  were  connected  two  distinguished  preachers — 
Philip  Nye  and  John  Loder.  Philip  Nye  was  born  in  Sussex  in  1596,  and  during  his  long  life 
of  76  years,  played  by  no  means  an  unimportant  part  in  the  growth  and  usefulness  of 
Nonconformity  in  England  during  the  troublous  times  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Educated  at  Brasenose  College,  and  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  he  graduated  M.A. 
and  took  Holy  Orders,  his  first  appointment  being  probably  at  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  in  1630. 
Taking  strong  Congregational  views,  he  left  the  Episcopal  church,  and  fled  from  persecution 
to  Holland,  remaining  there  until  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640.  He  later 
became  a  Presbyterian,  and  in  1645  finally  adopted  Independency.  In  1649  ne  concurred 
in  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  King,  and  in  1654  became  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  eject 
scandalous  and  inefficient  ministers  in  the  City  of  London.  He  was  a  principal  person  in 
managing  the  meeting  or  assembly  of  the  Congregational  Churches  at  the  Savoy.  At  the 
Restoration  he  nearly  lost  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Oblivion,  being  at  that  time 
rector  of  St.  Bartholomew  by  the  Exchange.  The  episcopal  returns  of  1669  report  him 
as  one  of  the  noted  ministers  who  preached  in  rotation  at  the  Hackney  lecture.  He  obtained 
his  licences  in  April,  1672,  together  with  John  Loder  (both  as  Congregational  teachers)  for  a 
house  in  the  garden  of  Loder's,  in  Cherry  Tree  Alley,  and  as  usual  the  house  itself  was 
licensed.  Philip  Nye  died  in  September  of  the  same  year,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  Cornhill, 
and  was  buried  in  that  parish  church.  John  Loder,  who  had  received  his  licences  at  the 
same  time  as  Nye,  also  received  a  licence  to  teach  in  the  house  of  a  widow,  Mrs.  Kemp, 
in  Exchange  Alley,  by  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  died  in  December,  1673,  and 
was  "  interred  close  by  his  pleasant  house  in  Cherry  Tree  Alley  "  in  Bunhill  Fields. 

In  Blue  Anchor  Alley,  lived  another  of  the  ejected  Nonconformist  ministers,  Robert 
Franklin.  He  secured  licences  for  himself  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  his  house  as  a 
meeting  place.  He  was  a  native  of  London,  but  living  with  an  aunt  in  Suffolk,  received  a 
sound  education  at  Woodbridge  Grammar  School,  proceeding  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
He  was  presented  to  Blythborough,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  remained  for  some  years,  and  then 
accepted  a  presentation  to  Westhall,  remaining  there  until  ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
He  afterwards  came  to  London.  In  1665  he  distinguished  himself  with  Thomas  Vincent 
and  others  in  their  heroic  ministrations  to  the  plague-stricken  citizens.  In  1669  he  was 
reported  as  holding  Presbyterian  services,  his  conventicle  numbering  100  persons.  Here 
he  remained  for  some  years  and  suffered  with  others  for  conscience  sake  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Indulgence  in  February,  1673.  The  last  heard  of  him  concerned  an  imprisonment  in 
Newgate  for  eight  months  for  an  occasional  service  in  Glovers'  Hall. 

In  1689  the  Toleration  Act  was  passed,  which  was  an  Act  for  "  exempting  their 
Majesties'  Protestant  Subjects,  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England,  from  the  penalties 
of  certain  laws."  From  that  time  Nonconformist  congregations  have  worshipped  in  peace, 
their  ministers  continuing  the  good  work  that  their  forerunners  had  so  strenuously  carried 
on,  in  spite  of  the  unscrupulous  persecution  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Nonconformity  greatly  flourished  in  Cripple- 
gate,  especially  in  the  Outer  Ward.  During  this  time  there  seem  to  have  been  only  two 
meeting  houses  in  the  Inner  Ward,  viz.,  one  in  Meeting  House  Court  in  Silver  Street,  and 
the  other  in  Windsor  Court,  in  Monkwell  Street,  but  several  of  the  Livery  Companies'  Halls 
were  still  used  for  meetings.  Maitland  gives  a  list  of  all  licensed  meetings  in  the  Outer 
Ward.  He  says  that  in  1738  there  were  Anabaptists'  meetings  in  Beech  Lane,  Paul's  Alley, 
Redcross  Street,  White's  Alley,  and  Little  Moorfields  ;  Independent  meetings  in  Redcross 
Street,  Ropemakers'  Alley,  Pavement  Row,  Moorfields,  and  Jewin  Street. 

Wilson  in  1818,  when  describing  Jewin  Street,  says  :  "  In  the  time  of  Charles  II  the 
Nonconformists  abounded  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  they  do  at  the  present  day,  and  perhaps 
there  is  scarcely  a  spot  of  ground  of  equal  compass  in  all  London  where  there  are  so  many 
meeting  houses." 

With  such  a  large  number  of  persons  dissenting  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  several  vicars  of  St.  Giles  were  constantly  at  variance 
with  their  titular  parishioners,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  dues,  notably 
experienced  by  Dr.  Bennett,  who  was  vicar,  1716-1728.  He  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  his 
parishioners  to  pay  his  tithes,  and  in  doing  so  mentions  the  fact  that  "  five  or  six  pounds  a 
year  was  a  considerable  rent  in  the  parish,  and  of  some  who  pay  their  landlords  such  large 
sums  as  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  who  may  well  afford  to  pay  me  so  many  sixpences." 


A  short  account  is  now  given  of  the  chapels  and  meeting  houses  that  from  this  time 
were  erected  in  the  Ward  and  in  its  immediate  surroundings,  and  also  of  the  spiritual  work 
carried  on  by  the  many  devoted  Nonconformist  ministers  of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth  and 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  twentieth  centuries. 

THE  SILVER  STREET  CHAPEL.— This  chapel  was  built  about  1672,  in  an  open 
space  on  the  north  side  of  Silver  Street,  afterwards  known  as  Meeting  House  Yard,  which 
was  almost  opposite  the  Parish  Clerks'  Hall,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  Wood  Street.  The 
old  entrance  to  the  yard  is  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day.  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Presbyterian  Divines,  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  congregation. 
He  had  been  Master  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and  Rector  of  All  Hallows,  Bread  Street, 
from  which  he  was  evicted  in  1662.  He  died  in  Warwick  Court,  Newgate  Street,  in  1675. 
On  his  death  his  library  was  sold  for  £700.  Dr.  Jacomb  succeeded.  He  had  held  the 
living  of  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate,  and,  like  Seaman,  was  evicted  in  1662.  It  has  been  said  of 
him  that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  on  his  death  in  1687  left  behind  him 
an  incomparable  library  of  the  most  valuable  books  in  all  parts  of  learning,  which  when  sold 
realised  the  large  sum  of  £1,300.  John  Howe,  Dr.  Daniel  Williams  (the  founder  of  the 
library  in  Redcross  Street),  and  John  Shower  followed,  the  last  being  the  pastor  in  1690. 

In  1701  the  noted  Nonconformist  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  Thomas  Abney),  the  Alderman  of 
Vintry  Ward,  regularly  attended  here  during  his  Mayoralty,  with  his  family.  Thomas 
Bures  was  the  last  Presbyterian  minister.  On  his  death  in  1747,  an  Independent  Church, 
originally  founded  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  took  the  place  of  the  Presbyterians, 
the  congregation  worshipping  here  under  Roger  Pickering,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  who  was  followed 
in  1752  by  Samuel  Hayward  ;  in  1758  by  John  Chater ;  in  1766  by  Jacob  Dalton  ;  and  in 
1770  by  William  Smith,  A.M.  In  1786  the  congregation  having  fallen  off,  the  few  remaining 
members  joined  the  Monkwell  Street  congregation.  In  1789  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  took 
the  building,  which  at  that  time  was  a  small,  plain  structure  with  three  galleries,  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  old-fashioned  Nonconformists.  Wilson  says  that  :— 

In  1803  the  chapel  was  considerably  enlarged  by  building  over  an  adjoining  yard,  and  it  was  fitted  up 
in  the  highest  style  of  elegance,  the  pews  and  walls  of  about  half  the  chapel  being  covered  with  crimson  serge,  and  the 
building  well  lighted,  giving  it  a  very  striking  effect  on  a  winter's  evening. 
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The  illustration  below  shows  the  interior  of  the  Silver  Street  Chapel  in  Dr.  Bennett's  time. 

From  1804  to  1820  (when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mills  was  minister)  the  Silver  Street  chapel 
was  rated  at  £28,  and  in  1830  at  £48.  In  1828  Dr.  James  Bennett  took  charge  and 
remained  until  1838,  when  the  building  was  closed,  the  congregation  attending  neighbouring 
chapels  until  the  completion  of  a  new  building  in  Falcon  Square,  the  foundation  stone  of 
which  was  laid  by  Dr.  Bennett  on  the  iyth  May,  1842,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  John  Pirie,  Bt., 
Lord  Mayor.  The  ground  and  the  building  cost  £6,300.  Dr.  Bennett  in  the  course  of  his 
address  stated  that  "  the  Silver  Street  Meeting  was  held  in  a  '  hired  house,'  and  that  it  was 
probable  that  some  members  of  the  church  were  at  first  the  proprietors  of  the  building,  but 
that  the  house  of  prayer  came  by  the  course  of  time  into  the  hands  of  strangers." 

A  Sunday  School  in  connection  with  the  chapel  was  formed  in  1804,  and  flourished 
to  such  a  great  extent,  that  a  remove  had  to  be  made  to  Coachmakers'  Hall,  in  Noble  Street, 
in  1813,  a  further  change  to  Monkwell  Street  chapel  taking  place  in  1825,  remaining  there 
for  five  years.  Continuing  to  flourish,  a  new  school  was  built,  and  opened  in  July,  1831, 


INTERIOR    OF    SILVER    STREET    CHAPEL. 

remaining  there  until  1848,  when  another  remove  was  made,  this  time  to  a  building  on  the 
south  side  of  Jewin  Street,  which  had  been  known  as  "  Woodgate's  Meeting."  The  School 
did  good  work  there  until  1873,  when  the  building  was  sold.  The  congregation  of  the 
Falcon  Street  chapel  (many  of  whose  children  had  regularly  attended  the  school)  then  built 
a  large  room  under  their  building,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  576  children  attending  the 
school.  This  cost  £3,000.  Here  the  school  (still  widely  known  as  the  "  Silver  Street  Sunday 
School  ")  flourished  until  the  close  of  the  century,  when  residents  in  the  City  became  so  few 
that  both  the  chapel  and  schools  had  to  be  closed.  This  school  thus  had  a  wonderful  record 
of  nearly  a  century. 

The  above  chapel  was  for  many  years  the  centre  of  a  large  amount  of  good  work 
amongst  the  Congregationalists,  but  in  consequence  of  the  continued  departure  of 
residents  from  the  City,  the  attendance  of  worshippers  declined,  and  in  1904  the  chapel  was 
closed.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  the  site  was  sold  for  £9,300.  This  sum  was  passed  on 
to  the  Congregational  Union  for  the  purpose  of  erection  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill  of  a 
memorial,  to  be  called  the  "Silver  Street  Congregational  Church." 
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The  old  chapel  stood  within  a  few  feet  of  the  western  border  of  Cripplegate  Ward.  The 
site  is  now  covered  by  a  building  occupied  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 

THE  BARBICAN  CHAPEL.— This  chapel  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Jacob's  Well 
Passage,  on  the  south  side  of  Barbican,  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  Bridgewater  Square. 
It  was  of  small  dimensions,  standing  on  a  site  of  only  sixty-six  square  yards.  It  was  here 
in  1695,  when  Mr.  Andrew  Burnett  was  pastor  to  an  Independent  congregation.  In  1724 
the  Baptists  were  in  possession.  Dr.  Foster,  a  celebrated  preacher,  occupied  the  pulpit 
for  twenty  years  ;  later  he  became  pastor  to  an  Independent  congregation  in  Pinners'  Hall. 
In  1746  he  attended  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  in  the  Tower,  and  also  at  his  execution.  In 
1770  Joseph  Towers,  an  Independent,  became  pastor.  The  chapel  was  rebuilt  in  1784, 
partly  on  the  old  site,  by  Mr.  William  Staines,  whose  own  house  adjoined.  It  cost  £1,100. 
Towers'  ministry  extended  over  thirty-four  years.  He  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields  on 
I7th  July,  1804,  in  the  presence — as  it  was  said— of  a  great  multitude,  the  carriage  of  Sir 
William  Staines  (then  the  Alderman  of  the  Ward),  his  firm  friend,  being  in  attendance. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  Gore  in  1805.  Then  came  the  ministry  of  Rev. 
Spedding  Curwen  (1822-1827)  (the  father  of  the  Rev.  John  Curwen  of  Tonic  Sol-fa  fame). 
At  this  time  the  building  was  assessed  at  £40.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tidman  followed.  After  a 
pastorate  of  twenty-two  years  he  retired  from  the  ministry,  devoting  all  his  energies  to  the 
work  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  of  which  he  had  long  been  the  secretary. 

Thomas  Challis,  Alderman  of  Cripplegate,  Lord  Mayor  (1852),  and  M.P.  for  Finsbury 
(1850-60),  was  a  deacon  of  the  chapel  during  Tidman's  ministry  ;  the  Alderman  himself  was 
assessed  for  the  Meeting  House  in  1840,  at  the  same  amount  as  it  was  valued  in  1822-27. 
The  Revs.  William  and  George  Gill,  the  zealous  South  Sea  missionaries,  were  members  of  the 
chapel.  John  Williams,  the  martyr  of  Errtfmanga,  occasionally  preached  here,  and  did 
so  on  the  eve  of  his  final  departure  for  the  South  Seas.  Robert  Moffat  also  sometimes 
attended  its  services  when  in  London.  In  1840  the  chapel  was  occupied  by  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  and  Mr.  William  Barnard  was  rated  for  the  building  as  the  minister  at  £45. 
In  1850  we  find  the  Meeting  House  rated  at  £60,  as  occupying  an  area  of  352  square 
yards.  In  1860  the  congregation  became  reduced  in  numbers,  and  on  the  making  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  in  1863-4,  the  building  was  taken  down  and  sold,  the  last  service 
being  held  in  February  of  the  latter  year.  A  new  chapel  was  built  in  the  New  North  Road 
in  the  present  metropolitan  borough  of  Islington,  to  which  the  congregation  removed  in 
February,  1867. 

THE  OLD  JEWRY  or  JEWIN  STREET  CHAPEL.— A  building  bearing  one  or 
the  other  of  the  above  names,  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Jewin  Street,  near  the  west  end 
of  Jewin  Crescent  (between  houses  numbered  44  and  46),  from  1809  until  1846.  In  the 
first-named  year  the  congregation  of  Dr.  Abraham  Rees  (who  had  been  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Meeting  in  Old  Jewry,  in  Cheap  Ward),  erected  a  building  on  the  above-named 
site.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1809,  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
on  which  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662  came  into  operation,  and  was  opened  for  divine 
worship  on  loth  December  in  the  same  year.  Wilson  described  it  as  "large  and  substantial, 
of  the  octagonal  form,  presenting  a  tasty  appearance  :  a  large  gallery  running  round  two- 
thirds  of  the  building.  The  facia  contained  a  stone  with  the  inscription  '  Old  Jewry  Chapel.' 
It  was  a  conspicuous  ornament  to  the  street,  the  avenue  was  fenced  with  iron  railings  and 
the  entrance  equally  tasty  with  other  parts  of  the  building." 

Wilson  says  :  "  It  is  a  circumstance  rather  remarkable  that  the  Society,  after  an 
absence  of  move  than  a  century  should  return  back  to  the  same  street  where  it  assembled 
for  several  years  for  public  worship."  The  building  was  assessed  at  a  considerably  larger 
amount  than  any  of  the  other  meeting  houses  in  the  Ward.  In  1810  it  was  assessed  to 
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Dr.  Abraham  Rees  at  £60,  in  1831  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davison  at  £50,  in  1841  at  the  same 
amount  to  James  Esdaile  (a  descendant  of  a  former  Alderman  of  the  Ward)  of  the  City 
Saw  Mills.  Abraham  Rees  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  Presbyterians  of  his  time.  He 
was  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  at  St.  Thomas's,  Southwark,  in  1774,  removing 
to  the  chapel  in  the  Old  Jewry  in  1783,  from  thence  to  the  new  chapel  in  Jewin  Street,  and 
remained  there  until  his  death  in  1825.  In  the  year  1820  he  was  head  of  the  "  Three  Denomi- 
nations." He  has  retained  a  lasting  reputation  for  his  "  Cyclopedia  or  Universal  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Sciences  and  Literature,"  in  forty-five  volumes,  published  in  1819-20. 

David  Davison,  D.D.,  succeeded  to  the  ministry.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Glasgow 
University,  and  came  from  Dundalk,  in  Ireland,  to  the  Old  Jewry  chapel.  Although  a  deep 
scholar  and  a  masterful  preacher,  the  .congregation  greatly  decreased  in  numbers,  causing  him 
to  resign  in  1840.  The  Presbyterian  body  then  closed  the  building,  and  after  some  negotiation 
with  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  the  owners  of  the  freehold,  who  had  granted  a  lease  of 
the  site  in  1809,  for  a  term  of  98  years,  it  was  surrendered  in  1841.  In  1843  the  building 
was  leased  by  the  Company  for  fifty  years  from  1842  to  the  trustees  for  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists.  The  Wesleyans  opened  the  chapel  for  divine  service  on  gth  June  in  that 
year.  At  this  time  it  became  known  as  the  Jewin  Street  Chapel.  The  building  seated 
only  four  hundred  persons  and  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  flourishing 
cause  now  settled  here. 


THE    OLD    JEWRY,    OR    JEWIN    STREET   CHAPEL.       1809—1846. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  trustees  on  2ist  July,  1846,  it  was  resolved  that  "  It 
is  expedient  to  take  down  and  rebuild  the  present  chapel."  This  was  done,  the  first  stone 
being  laid  on  the  2ist  March,  1849,  and  the  building  opened  for  divine  service,  3ist  August, 
in  the  same  year.  The  building  is  described,  and  the  front  elevation  illustrated  (as 
shown  on  p.  279)  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Chapel  and  School  Architecture,"  1850,  by 
F.  J.  Jobson. 

From  the  general  description  given  in  the  above-named  book,  we  cull  the  following : — 
"  The  outside  dimensions  were  sixty-eight  feet  by  fifty-two  feet,  while  dwelling  houses  existed 
on  both  sides  of  the  building.  The  clerestory  arrangement  with  windows  front  and  back 
provided  sufficient  light.  The  end  wall,  farthest  from  the  street  (looking  into  Jewin  Crescent), 
had  in  it  three  lancet  windows,  and  one  of  the  rose  form.  There  were  five  double  lancet 
windows  on  each  side  of  the  clerestory." 

It  was  built  of  white  brick  and  Bath  stone  and  had  six  classrooms  or  vestries,  and  a 
large  airy  schoolroom  underneath.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  (which  stood  upon  an 
area  of  505  square  yards)  was  £2,700.  It  seated  1,100  people. 

From  its  opening  until  its  close  the  pulpit  was  occupied  by  many  of  the  principal 
ministers  of  the  Wesleyan  denomination,  the  chapel  being  included  in  the  City  Road  Circuit. 
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In  the  year  1872  Jewin  Street  itself  was  created  a  circuit.  The  special  ministers  appointed 
between  that  time  and  the  closing  of  the  chapel  were  the  Rev.  Jacob  Stephenson,  B.A.,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Smith  Spencer.  The  last  meeting  recorded  here  was  held  on  the  ist  September, 
1878,  but  previous  to  this,  viz.,  in  1877,  the  unexpired  lease  was  sold  to  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company,  and  to  a  Mr.  Engel,  for  £6,000. 

For  a  few  years  after  the  closing  of  the  chapel  the  congregation  worshipped  in  Shaftes- 
bury  House,  Aldersgate  Street,  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards  at  The  Welcome,  in  Cross 
Keys  Square,  Little  Britain.  In  1884  the  "  cause  "  appears  to  have  died  out,  and  the 
Sunday  School  was  broken  up  after  an  attempt  had  been  unsuccessfully  made  to  link  it 
with  the  Congregationalists  at  Falcon  Square  Chapel. 


THE   JEWIN   STREET  CHAPEL.    1849-1878. 

WOODGATE'S  MEETING  HOUSE.— In  1662-3  a  meeting  house  stood  in  Cockpit 
Court,  which  was  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  south  side  of  where  Jewin  Street  now  runs 
(a  portion  of  the  street  had  then  just  been  made)  and  near  to  the  present  "  Edmunds  Place." 
The  entrance  to  the  building  was  through  a  narrow  passageway  from  the  "  garden  ground  " 
on  the  north  and  west.  It  has  been  described  as  a  wooden  building,  oblong  in  form,  with 
four  galleries,  many  pews,  forms  and  benches. 

In  the  year  of  the  great  plague  of  1665  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grimes  (an  Independent)  was  the 
pastor ;  he  was  one  of  those  devoted  Nonconformist  ministers  who,  when  most  of  those  of 
the  parish  churches  fled  the  city,  remained  at  his  post,  ministered  to  his  flock  and  preached  in 
his  meeting  house  during  the  whole  of  the  time  of  that  terrible  visitation.  When  the  Act 
for  closing  conventicles  came  into  operation  in  1670  he  had  the  sorrow  and  mortification 
of  seeing  the  building,  the  scene  of  his  devoted  work,  forcibly  taken  over  and  used  for 
Episcopal  Church  services.  In  1669  Thomas  Powell  was  minister;  he  had  his  goods  seized 
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and  was  excommunicated.  After  this  the  meeting  was  served  from  1672  to  1682  by  Mr. 
John  Shower,  a  Baptist.  Mr.  William  Jenkin  was  afterwards  minister  here,  but  he  was 
for  some  time  confined  at  Newgate,  where  he  died  in  1685.  In  1701  the  building  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Independents.  From  this  time  no  information  is  available  as  to  the 
denomination  or  the  names  of  those  ministering  here  until  1768,  when  the  Rev.  John  Hughes 
became  minister;  he  remained  until  1773,  during  which  time  the  chapel  was  rebuilt  on  the 
same  site.  The  print  below  gives  a  view  of  it.  This  appeared  in  the  "  New  Spiritual  Magazine  " 
in  1784.  The  Rev.  Richard  Woodgate  was  minister  here  from  1774  to  1787,  when  he  died, 
the  Rev.  Timothy  Priestley,  brother  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  succeeding  him. 

It  would  seem  that  Timothy  Priestley  was  in  ill-health  for  some  few  years  before  his 
death,  and  that  in  the  year  1811  Thomas  Wood,  of  Tickhill,  Yorks  (who  was  ordained  at 
Penistone  in  the  same  county),  removed  from  Reading,  where  he  had  been  the  minister  of 
a  New  Congregation,  to  Jewin  Street,  and  assisted  Priestley  in  his  duties,  on  whose  death 
in  1814  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  Jewin  Street  Congregational  body.  He  ministered 
here  until  disabled  by  illness.  He  died  24th  March,  1846,  and  on  his  death  the 
congregation  was  disbanded,  but  the  building  was  used  as  a  chapel  until  1847.  In  that 


WOODGATE'S    MEETING     HOUSE,    1773.  ' 

year  the  Silver  Street  Sunday  School  Society  entered  into  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  what  was  termed  the  "Jewin  Street  Chapel"  as  a  Sunday  School,  which  being 
effected,  the  Society  came  into  possession,  and  the  school  opened  in  February,  1848. 

The  room  in  which  divine  service  was  conducted  was  said  to  have  been  only  forty-five  feet 
square,  the  vestry  and  schoolrooms  twenty-one  feet  long  and  fourteen  feet  nine  inches  wide, 
and  there  was  a  small  open  yard  at  the  back  of  the  building.  The  whole  area  was  assessed 
from  1849  to  the  time  of  its  demolition  in  1873  at  £20  per  annum.  The  cellars  under  the 
School  were  occasionally  let  at  £12,  so  the  Falcon  Square  Chapel  Trustees  had  little  to  pay 
in  the  way  of  rates. 

Amongst  the  many  earnest  men  teaching  in  the  Sunday  School  was  a  Mr.  Charles 
Holmes,  who  from  1840  to  1864  occupied  premises  as  a  butcher  at  93,  Fore  Street.  In 
1873-4  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  acquired  the  site  for  the  purpose  of  widening  the 
roadway  of  Jewin  Street.  As  much  of  the  area  as  was  not  required  for  the  purpose  was 
purchased  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  in  1878.  In  the  title  contained  in  the  original 
lease,  it  was  stated  that  the  chapel  was  "  lately  erected  in  1771,  and  was  used  as  a  Meeting 
House  or  place  of  religious  worship  for  a  Congregation  of  Protestant  Dissenters  for  about 

(i )     Sometimes  called  Jewin  Street  Chapel. 
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ioo  years."  Singularly  enough,  the  memory  of  the  dispute  between  Aldersgate  and 
Cripplegate  (given  in  the  account  of  Jewin  Street),  respecting  the  boundaries  of  the  respective 
wards,  when  the  "  garden  ground  "  was  built  over,  crops  up  in  the  lease  ;  for  the  above 
building  is  described  as  standing  "  in  St.  Botolph,  St.  Giles,  or  in  both  parishes." 

When  it  became  known  that  the  building  was  to  be  demolished,  the  trustees  of  the 
Falcon  Square  Chapel  formed  a  schoolroom  under  their  chapel,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  576  scholars  attending  the  old  school.  This  room  was  capable  of  seating  600  people  and 
was  first  used  in  September,  1873. 

PAUL'S  ALLEY  MEETING  HOUSE.— A  meeting  house  stood  in  about  1663-4  at  the 
southern  end  of  Jacob's  Well  Passage,  and  near  the  eastern  end  of  Paul's  Alley.  It  was  an 
oblong  brick  building,  with  its  longest  frontage  on  the  east  side  of  the  passage,  and  its 
shorter  on  the  north  side  of  the  alley.  It  had  three  deep  galleries,  and  the  whole  building 
had  seating  accommodation  for  several  hundred  people.  When  the  building  was  erected, 
the  Rev.  John  Gosnold  (who  originally  took  Anglican  Orders,  but  afterwards  embraced 
Baptist  views)  gathered  an  exceptionally  large  congregation  here.  After  the  Great  Fire 
of  1666,  the  officers  of  St.  Giles  church  asked  his  congregation  to  make  a  collection  for 
the  poor.  They  did  so,  over  £50  was  raised,  and  the  church  voluntarily  continued  to 
collect  for  more  than  twenty  years  for  this  purpose.  In  1716  a  "  baptisterion,"  with  suitable 
appurtenances,  was  erected  ;  and  on  a  vacant  space  behind  the  chapel  three  good  rooms 
were  built  for  the  convenience  of  dressing  and  undressing.  Crosby  in  his  account  of  English 
Baptists  has  given  the  following  description  of  this  baptistery  :— 

This  Baptisterion  or  cistern,  is  fixed  just  before  the  pulpit,  the  sides  and  bottom  of  which  are  made  with  good 
polished  stone,  and  round  the  top  a  kirb  of  marble,  about  a  foot  wide,  and  round  it,  at  about  a  foot  or  two  distance, 
is  set  up  an  iron  rail,  of  handsome  cypher  work.  Under  the  pulpit  are  the  stairs  that  lead  down  into  it,  and  at  the 
top  of  these  are  two  folding  doors,  which  open  into  the  three  rooms  behind  the  meeting  house,  which  are  large,  and 
handsomely  wainscotted.  Under  one  of  these  rooms  is  a  well,  and  down  to  the  spring  of  water,  at  the  top  of  this 
there  is  a  leaden  pump  fixed,  from  which  a  pipe  goes  into  the  bason,  near  the  top  of  it,  by  which  it  is  filled  with  water, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bason  there  is  a  brass  plug,  from  whence  there  goes  another  pipe  into  the  said  well  to  empty  it 
again. 

The  congregation  must  have  continued  to  remain  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  for 
we  find  that  in  September,  1754,  a  resolution  was  passed  at  a  church  meeting,  that  a 
subscription  be  opened  for  defending  a  deacon  of  the  Barbican  Church,  who  on  account 
of  the  sacramental  test,  refused  to  serve  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex. 
The  action  of  the  church  meeting  was  fully  justified,  for  the  case  was  taken  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  judgment  given  in  favour  of  the  Dissenting  bodies.  A  little  later  the 
congregation  was  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  and  in  June,  1768,  the  surviving  members 
agreed  to  dissolve  the  meeting.  Another  congregation  of  Baptists  then  continued  the 
work  until  the  expiration  of  the  lease  in  1777.  At  this  time  the  building  was  assessed  at  £15. 

A  body  calling  themselves  Sandemanians,  who  had  been  meeting  in  Bull  and  Mouth 
Street,  then  took  the  building.  Hughson  describes  the  sect  "  as  one  which  originated  in 
Scotland  about  the  year  1728,  where  it  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Glassites,  after 
its  founder,  Mr.  John  Glass,  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church,  in  that  kingdom  ;  who 
being  charged  with  a  design  of  subverting  the  national  covenant,  and  sapping  the  foundation 
of  all  national  establishments,  by  maintaining  that  the  '  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this 
world,'  was  expelled  by  the  synod  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  His  adherents  formed  them- 
selves into  various  churches,  and  in  1755  Mr.  Robert  Sandeman,  an  elder  of  that  class  of 
Glassites  which  assume  this  name,  founded  the  sect  in  London."  Hughson  also  describes 
at  length  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  sect,  which  was  very  strict  and  severe  in  its 
discipline,  but  love  for  one  another  seems  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  their  religious 
observances  ;  their  "  love  feasts  "  consisted  in  dining  together  at  each  others'  houses  in 
the  interval  between  morning  and  evening  service.  They  believed  in  community  of  goods, 
so  far  as  that  every  one  was  to  consider  all  that  he  had  in  his  possession  and  power  liable  to 
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the  calls  of  the  poor  and  the  church.  The  great  scientist,  Michael  Faraday,  was  an  elder  of  the 
Sandemanian  Chapel.  Faraday  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  career ;  his  electrical  discoveries, 
by  which  mankind  is  now  so  greatly  benefiting,  were  causing  amazement  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  the  chapel  in  Paul's  Alley  had  frequently  a  considerable  group  of  strangers 
amongst  the  regular  Sunday  congregation,  who  came  curious  to  hear  the  great  philosopher 
hold  forth,  as  Faraday  sometimes  did,  when  taking  his  turn  with  the  other  elders. 

In  Wyld's  map,  published  by  the  Corporation  of  London  in  1840,  the  building  occupied 
by  the  Sandemanians  is  clearly  shown,  and  called  "  Scotch  Church "  ;  this  building  was 
assessed  as  a  meeting  house  at  £18  in  the  year  1811.  The  building  remained  in  assessment 
up  to  1870,  when  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  (who  had  taken  it  over  for  their  new 
line  through  the  Ward)  paid  rates  on  the  site,  which  covered  an  area  of  445  square  yards. 
The  Sandemanians  now  meet  in  Furlong  Road,  Highbury,  in  the  north  of  London. 

THE  OLD  SCOTS  CHURCH.— This  church  stood  at  the  north  corner  of  London  Wall 
and  Coleman  Street,  which  is  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  Ward,  and  occupied  an  area  of 
about  350  square  yards. 

The  congregation  originally  assembled  at  Founders'  Hall,  in  Lothbury,  in  1672,  and  was 
the  first  Scots  Church  in  London.  Here  the  Presbyterian  body  carried  on  one  of  the  most 
successful  places  of  Nonconformist  worship  in  London  for  nearly  a  century,  so  much  so 
that  when  in  1761-2  the  lease  of  the  building  was  running  out,  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
build  a  church  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  increasing  congregation.  This  was  done 
on  ground  situated  as  described  above,  and  a  building  was  erected  in  1764,  a  portion  of 
which  rested  on  the  old  City  Wall,  the  large  sum  (for  those  days)  of  £1,700  being  expended 
upon,  as  Entick  says,  "  the  erection  of  a  very  handsome  and  capacious  Dissenting  Meeting 
House."  Robert  Lawson  was  the  minister  at  this  time,  remaining  until  his  death  in  1771. 
Amongst  the  prominent  men  who  served  this  church  may  be  mentioned  the  Rev.  Robert 
Fleming,  1698-1716,  author  of  a  remarkable  "  Discourse  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Papacy." 
He  was  often  consulted  by  King  William  III.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Hunter,  1771-1802,  was 
for  more  than  thirty  years  a  leading  and  popular  London  preacher,  and  an  able  and 
voluminous  author.  The  list  of  the  ministers  up  to  1859  includes  seven  Doctors  of  Divinity. 

The  work  of  the  church  was  carried  on  by  a  succession  of  devoted  men  until  1855-6, 
during  which  time  many  notable  public  events  were  celebrated  in  the  building,  amongst 
them  a  thanksgiving  sermon  for  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  on  December  5th,  1805,  and  another 
in  February,  the  following  year,  when  the  Duke  of  Sussex  attended  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment,  "  The  Loyal  North  Britons,"  the  pastor  of  the  church,  Dr.  Robert  Young,  who 
was  chaplain  of  the  regiment,  preaching  the  sermon. 

Dr.  \Villiam  Manuel  was  minister  here  1815-26.  It  was  during  his  Ministry  that  Dr. 
Chalmers  preached  a  famous  sermon,  concerning  which  Wilberforce  made  the  following 
entry  in  his  diary  :  "  Off  early  with  Canning,  Huskisson  and  Lord  Binning,  to  the  Scots 
Church,  London  Wall,  to  hear  Dr.  Chalmers.  Vast  crowds.  I  was  surprised  to  see  how 
greatly  Canning  was  affected,  at  times  he  was  melted  into  tears." 

The  lease  ran  out  about  1854,  when  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  church  to  the  suburbs. 
This  was  done,  and  in  1856  a  handsome  church,  with  a  manse  attached,  was  erected  in 
Southgate  Road,  Canonbury,  in  north  London,  at  a  cost  of  £7,000,  the  Rev.  William 
Ballantyne,  M.A.,  being  then  the  minister.  It  is  now  styled  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England,  and  a  large  congregation  is  now  assembling  here,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  P.  O.  Williams.  The  church  possesses  a  very  fine  old  pulpit,  brought  from  the  London 
Wall  church,  and  possibly  is  the  one  originally  used  in  Founders'  Hall,  Lothbury. 

One  of  the  handsomest  commercial  buildings  in  the  Ward  now  stands  on  the  London 
Wall  site  of  the  1764-1856  church. 
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THE  WELSH  CHAPEL. — Hughson  mentions  a  meeting  house  as  standing  in  1808, 
near  the  west  end  of  the  north  side  of  Jewin  Crescent,  which  belonged  to  a  sect  of 
modern  origin,  termed  Freethinking  Christians.  Their  first  chapel  was  founded  in  1774 
in  Smithfield,  and  another  afterwards  in  Wilderness  Row.  The  chapel  in  Jewin  Crescent 
was  built  when  that  street  was  formed  in  1805.  The  building  was  assessed  in  1811  to 
Samuel  Thompson  at  £25,  and  was  then  known  as  the  "  Welch  Chapel."  Attached  to 
it  was  a  school  for  teaching  basket-making. 

In  1820  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home  was  the  minister.  In  1830  it  was  assessed 
at  £40,  and  apparently  attached  to  it  was  a  Protestant  Sunday  School,  assessed  at  £30. 
In  1850  it  was  assessed  to  David  Jones  at  £60.  Miller  (who  was  organist  of  St.  Giles' 
church),  writing  in  1867,  says  that :  '  The  capacious  chapel  with  a  highly  ornamented 
front,  is  generally  well  attended ;  the  services  are  rendered  in  the  Welsh  language,  when  the 
whole  congregation  sing  with  a  heartiness  worthy  of  imitation." 

The  building  occupied  an  area  of  421  square  yards,  and  was  demolished  in  1878,  the 
last  sermon  being  preached  on  September  28th  in  that  year.  In  1878-9  a  handsome  building 
was  erected  on  the  north  side  of  Fann  Street,  to  which  the  numerous  congregation  removed 
on  February  I7th,  1879.  The  porch  only  of  the  church  is  in  Cripplegate  ;  the  other  portion 
is  in  Aldersgate  Ward.  It  is  now  styled  the  New  Jewin  Welsh  Chapel.  It  has  seating 
accommodation  for  800  persons,  and  at  the  present  day  a  congregation  of  600  or  700. 
The  service  is  now,  as  it  always  had  been,  in  the  Welsh  tongue,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sermon  on  Easter  Sunday  afternoon,  which  is  preached  in  English.  The  Rev.  D.  S.  Owen 
is  the  minister.  The  heartiness  of  the  singing  described  by  Miller  in  1867  is  still  very 
noticeable  and  commendable. 

THE  CITY  CHAPEL.— This  building  was  erected  on  the  west  side  of  Milton  Street, 
at  the  north  corner  of  Chapel  Street,  about  the  year  1750.  It  was  originally  one  of  the 
many  meeting  houses  that  were  well  filled  with  those  differing  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  The  earliest  definite  note  of  this  is  contained  in  the  rate  books  of  1791, 
when  it  was  assessed  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cannon,  in  the  Grub  Street  Precinct,  as  the  City 
Chapel,  at  £50.  In  1800,  when  the  Rev.  J.  Bradford  was  the  minister,  the  amount  of 
assessment  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  £40, 

In  1808  Hughson  writes  :  "On  the  west  side  of  Grub  Street  is  a  place  of  worship  called 
the  City  Chapel,  for  use  of  Protestant  Dissenters."  In  1810,  and  in  1820,  it  was  assessed 
at  £40  and  still  called  the  City  Chapel.  We  are  told  that  in  1823  great  crowds  were 
attracted  here,  to  hear  a  female  preacher  named  Mrs.  Moore.  Later  on,  Charles  Buck 
ministered  here  to  full  congregations.  It  is  said  that  his  "Theological  Dictionary  and 
Practical  Exposition  "  were  much  valued,  and  were  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  Christian's 
library.  About  1828  the  building  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  public  worship,  and  in 
1829  we  find  it  described  in  the  rate  books  as  The  City  Pantheon,  late  the  City  Chapel.  It 
was  then  rated  at  £40.  Its  career  as  the  Pantheon  is  described  in  another  chapter  of  this 
book. 

CRADLE  COURT  MEETING  HOUSE.— In  1750-55  a  meeting  house  was  built  on  the 
east  side  of  Redcross  Street,  and  was  sometimes  called  the  Redcross  Street  Chapel.  It 
was  situated  next  to,  and  on  the  north  side  of,  Dr.  Williams'  Library,  and  was  first  occupied  by 
the  Particular  Baptists,  who  remained  until  1793.  Maitland  mentions  an  Anabaptist  Court 
in  this  vicinity.  We  find  this  building  assessed  in  1778  to  "  The  Elders  of  the  Meeting 
House  "  at  £18,  and  it  is  described  as  in  Cradle  Court,  where  possibly  there  was  an  entrance 
to  it.  This  court  in  1778  contained  fourteen  houses  assessed  at  £150.  In  1798  the  Sweden- 
borgians  commenced  their  ministry  there,  remaining  until  1800,  when  it  was  again  let  to 
the  Baptists. 
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Writing  in  1810,  Wilson  says  "  in  1807  the  congregation  (of  Baptists)  had  obtained 
a  pastor  to  their  own  taste,  he  is  very  popular,  and  the  meeting  is  well  filled."  This  referred 
to  Mr.  Franklin,  who  was  assessed  for  the  building,  as  the  pastor,  in  1829,  at  £26,  and  in 
1840  at  £30.  In  1850  it  is  described  as  occupying  an  area  of  139  square  yards,  with  a 
cellar  under.  A  portion  of  this  building  is  shown  in  the  illustration  of  Dr.  Williams' 
Library  on  page  235.  In  1853  it  is  described  in  a  street  directory  as  "The  Redcross 
Meeting  House,"  but  it  disappears  from  the  directory  in  the  following  year. 

MEETING  HOUSE  ALLEY.— A  chapel  stood  at  the  end  of  this  alley,  opposite 
Dr.  Williams'  Library  in  Redcross  Street,  and  was  probably  built  about  1700.  The  alley 
has  been  described  as  a  "  good  clean  paved  court,  without  a  thoroughfare,"  and  as  such 
is  shown  in  Wyld's  map  of  1840. 

The  building  was  occupied  by  the  Independents  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  Mr.  John 
Lewis  being  the  first  pastor.  They  remained  in  possession  until  1760,  when  the  building 
was  taken  by  the  Particular  Baptists,  who  continued  here  for  about  thirty  years,  the 
minister  for  the  early  part  of  that  time  being  Mr.  Thomas  Craner,  who  preached  here  until 
his  death  in  1773.  He  was  succeeded  by  Augustus  Clarke,  who  in  1780  publicly  took  part 
with  Lord  George  Gordon  in  the  riots  of  that  year,  in  consequence  of  which  many  of  his 
congregation  left  the  chapel,  which  was  then  closed.  A  body  of  Scotch  Seceders  then 
occupied  the  building  for  a  time,  and  were  followed  by  an  Independent  Congregation.  About 
1797  a  body  terming  themselvse  "  Baptist  Sandemanians  "  settled  here.  They  agreed  with 
Mr.  Sandeman  upon  all  points  excepting  baptism,  in  which  particular  they  followed  the 
English  Baptists.  In  1805  the  building  was  assessed  to  Mr.  William  Grosvenor.  Wilson, 
writing  in  1810,  says  :  "  The  church  is  now  in  a  flourishing  state.  In  some  respects  they 
have  greatly  the  advantage  of  other  Sandemanian  Societies." 

How  long  this  body  worshipped  here  the  writer  cannot  determine,  but  the  building 
was  standing  until  the  Metropolitan  Railway  was  made  through  the  Ward  in  1864-5. 

THE   MONKWELL   STREET  CHAPEL   AND   THE   HARE   COURT  CHAPEL   were   both    SO   near   to 

the  boundaries  of  the  Ward,  that   it  is   thought  desirable   to  include  an  account  of  the 
buildings  and  their  congregations  in  the  general  description  of  the  chapels  in  Cripplegate. 

MONKWELL  STREET  CHAPEL.— Thomas  Doolittle,  the  ejected  minister  of  St. 
Alphage,  London  Wall,  built  in  1666  a  meeting  house  near  his  own  home  in  Bunhill  Row, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  people  who  crowded  to  hear  him,  the  building 
was  found  to  be  too  small,  and  his  congregation  purchased  about  1672  a  site  on  the  west 
side  of  Monkwell  Street,  in  Windsor  Court  (so  named  at  the  present  day),  close  to 
Falcon  Square.  The  building  then  erected  was  styled  the  Monkwell  Street  Chapel,  and 
was  the  first  one  opened  by  the  Nonconformists  in  the  City.  As  already  stated,  this 
building  was  described  as  well  adapted  for  concealment,  being  situated  in  a  court  which 
was  entered  by  a  gateway  and  was  not  visible  from  the  street. 

Mr.  Doolittle  remained  the  minister  until  his  death  in  May,  1707.  He  survived  all 
the  other  ministers  ejected  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

In  this  chapel  John  Bunyan  preached  once  or  twice  a  year,  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
visits  to  the  metropolis  after  his  liberation  from  Bedford  Gaol.  Dr.  Fordyce,  one  of  the 
leading  Presbyterians  of  his  time,  drew  large  numbers  of  worshippers  to  the  chapel 
during  his  pastorship,  1760-1782.  James  Lindsay,  D.D.,  was  minister  in  1810.  Wilson, 
writing  in  this  year,  says  "  the  building  is  an  extraordinary  good  one,  far  superior  to  most 
that  have  been  erected  in  modern  times,"  but  we  find  it  assessed  at  only  £28. 
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This  chapel  was  taken  by  the  Silver  Street  Sunday  School  Society  as  a  Sunday  School 
in  1825,  which  continued  here  for  five  years,  when  the  building  was  sold  by  auction  for 
£2,100.  In  1830-31  a  School-house  was  erected  on  the  site,  for  the  use  of  the  above-named 
Sunday  School.  It  was  opened  by  Dr.  Bennett  from  the  Silver  Street  Meeting  on  22nd  July, 
1831,  and  continued  its  good  work  there  until  1848,  when  a  remove  was  made  to  a  chapei 
on  the  south  side  of  Jewin  Street. 

HARE  COURT  CHAPEL.— The  first  building  was  erected  about  1691  on  a  plot  of 
land  in  Aldersgate,  then  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  Bart.,  who  for  a  short  time 
was  Alderman  of  Vintry  Ward.  His  father  was  also  an  Alderman,  a  leading  Noncon- 
formist, and  a  friend  of  Richard  Baxter,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  Sir  Henry's 
brother,  Sir  William,  was  Lord  Mayor,  1693-4.  They  were  a  family  strongly  devoted  to 
Nonconformist  principles.  The  ground  on  which  the  chapel  stood  was  leased  to  the  Inde- 
pendents, who  on  the  completion  of  the  building  invited  the  Rev.  George  Cockayne  to  become 
pastor.  He  had  been  rector  of  St.  Pancras,  Soper  Lane,  and  one  of  those  ejected  in  1662, 
but  he  died  shortly  before  the  building  was  finished.  A  numerous  congregation  of 
respectable,  well-to-do  citizens  gathered  under  John  Nisbett,  his  successor,  who  remained 
until  his  death  in  1727.  Other  pastors  followed,  and  in  1770  Joseph  Popplewell  took 
office.  During  his  ministry  a  new  meeting  house  was  built  in  1772. 

From  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  first  building  in  1688  until  1857,  the  congregation 
remained  Independent,  and  so  it  was  unlike  many  buildings  in  Cripplegate  in  which 
Nonconformists  worshipped,  and  where  denominations  occasionally  changed. 

Wilson  says  "  that  the  original  chapel  was  quite  open  to  Aldersgate  Street,  which  was 
the  only  avenue  to  it,  but  some  years  back,  another  entrance  was  made  from  Paul's  Alley." 
This  was  probably  made  when  the  chapel  was  rebuilt  in  1772.  Like  most  of  the  meeting 
houses  erected  during  this  century,  it  was  of  a  comparatively  small  size,  but  additional 
seating  accommodation  was  obtained  in  galleries  on  three  sides  of  the  building.  The  wall 
that  formed  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  is  still  to  be  seen  facing  Paul's  Alley,  and  a  portion 
of  the  old  building  is  now  used  as  a  factory. 

At  the  close  of  their  tenancy  in  Hare  Court  (1857)  the  congregation  built  a  capacious 
chapel  in  St.  Paul's  Road,  Canonbury,  in  North  London,  where  a  good  congregation  assembles 
at  the  present  day. 

VARIOUS  CHAPELS  and  MEETING  HOUSES.— During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
and  for  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  many  more  meeting  houses  were  in  existence 
in  the  Ward  than  those  previously  mentioned ;  these  were  chiefly  situated  in  the  courts  and 
alleys.  The  rate  books  give  information  of  some,  by  the  assessment  made  on  them,  but 
unfortunately  their  position  in  a  street  is  not  given,  and  sometimes  not  even  the  name  of 
the  street,  being  merely  mentioned  under  the  heading  of  a  Precinct. 

A  French  Chapel  stood  in  Jewin  Street  in  1689,  in  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peter  Allix, 
Treasurer  of  the  Salisbury  Diocese,  preached  the  first  sermon. 

In  1771  Joseph  Hillier's  meeting  paid  £2  i6s.  in  rates.  In  1778  a  meeting  house  in 
Frying  Pan  Alley  was  rated  at  £10,  and  another  in  Six  Garden  Court  at  £6.  Both  these 
courts  disappeared  from  the  rate  books  soon  after  this  date.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Neale  was 
assessed  in  this  year  for  a  meeting  in  Hart  Alley  at  £18.  In  1791  Stephen  Reynolds  was 
rated  for  his  meeting  house  between  Nos.  i  and  3,  London  Wall,  at  £14.  In  1810  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  was  rated  at  £24  for  a  meeting  in  the  Redcross  Street  Precinct.  In  1820 
Samuel  Stevens  was  rated  at  £20  for  a  house,  and  a  meeting  house  in  Bartholomew  Court 
in  the  Fore  Street  Precinct,  and  again  in  1840  at  the  same  amount.  In  1830  a  meeting 
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house  was  assessed  in  Jewin  Crescent  at  £20.  This  was  in  addition  to  the  Welsh  Chapel. 
In  1831  a  "  House  and  Chapel "  in  White's  Court,  in  the  Fore  Street  Precinct,  was 
rated  at  £50,  and  one  described  as  near  White  Street  was  assessed  to  Daniel  Deacon,  and 
described  as  "  formerly  Catholic  Chapel."  This  chapel  was  the  one  occupied  up  to  that 
time  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  had  just  removed  to  their  new  church  facing  Liverpool 
Street.  In  1840  Messrs.  Warners,  the  founders,  were  assessed  in  Jewin  Crescent  for  a  building 
described  as  "  late  Meeting  House."  This  was  possibly  the  one  mentioned  above  as  standing 
in  1830.  On  the  north  side  of  Chapel  Street,  near  the  Whitecross  Street  end,  stood  a 
Unitarian  Chapel,  built  about  1750.  In  1850-1875  it  had  extensive  schools,  the  ground 
floor  being  occupied  by  infants,  and  the  second  and  top  floors  by  boys.  The  building  was 
demolished  in  1875-6. 


The  demolition  of  the  chapels  in  Cripplegate  is  typical  of  the  lot  of  many  others  in  the 
City,  and  but  for  their  historic  associations,  artistic  beauty,  and  their  endowments,  the  same 
would  probably  have  been  the  fate  of  many  of  the  Episcopal  churches.  The  exodus  of  the 
resident  population  thoroughly  began  in  1860,  and  continued  until  (as  will  be  noted  by  the 
following  figures)  there  were  but  few  residents  left  to  take  part  in  Divine  Service  on  Sundays. 


The  resident  population  of  Cripplegate  Without  in  1851  was  14,361,  it  fell  to  3,863  in 
1881,  and  in  1914  to  less  than  500.  At  the  present  day  it  almost  entirely  consists  of  men 
engaged  at  the  Fire  Brigade  and  Police  Stations  and  young  men  living-in  at  two  wholesale 
drapery  establishments,  and  residents  in  some  small  flats  in  Moor  Lane. 

With  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  Welsh  Chapel  in  Fann  Street,  there  are  no 
Nonconformist  places  of  worship  in  the  Ward  at  the  present  day,  and  only  four  others  in  the 
whole  of  the  City,  viz. :  The  City  Temple,  Congregational,  on  the  south  side  of  Holborn 
Viaduct ;  the  Bishopsgate  Chapel,  Congregational,  and  the  Friends'  Meeting  House,  on  the 
south  side  of  Bishopsgate  Street ;  and  the  Moravian  Chapel  in  Fetter  Lane. 
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Pike,  in  his  "  Ancient  Meeting  Houses,"  published  in  1870,  wrote  :  "  Among  the  many 
associations  inseparably  connected  with  old  London,  those  clustering  around  the  Dissenting 
Churches  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  are  pre-eminently  interesting."  He 
was  prophetic  when  he  said  "  truly  in  many  instances  these  ancient  buildings  have  passed 
away,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  principal  ones  which  remain  are  appointed  for 
destruction." 

The  plan  on  p.  286  of  the  district  between  Jewin  Street  on  the  south  and  Barbican  on 
the  north,  Aldersgate  Street  on  the  west  and  Redcross  Street  on  the  east,  containing 
about  6|  acres,  gives  the  position  of  eight  Nonconformist  chapels  which  were  assessed  in 
1850  at  id.  per  yard  upon  a  total  area  of  2,808  square  yards.  No.  I,  Barbican  ;  2,  Scotch ; 
3,  Hare  Court ;  4,  Meeting  House  Yard  ;  5,  Cradle  Court  ;  6,  Welch  ;  7,  Wesleyan  ;  8, 
Woodgate's  Meeting,  1773-1848,  Silver  Street  Sunday  School,  1848-1878.  The  areas 
lightly  hatched  are: — No.  9,  Williams'  Library;  12,  part  of  Whitecross  Street  Prison; 
ii,  Lady  Holies'  School;  10,  in  the  Crescent,  described  as  Protestant  Schools. 


"MEETINGS"    IN   THE    LIVERY   COMPANIES'    HALLS. 

IN  addition  to   the   Chapels   and  Meeting  Houses  in  the   Ward,  several  of   the  Livery 
Companies'   halls  were    used    for  '  Meetings,'  in  which  many  important    congregations 
regularly   assembled   for   divine   worship.      Amongst    these    halls    were    the    Brewers', 
Curriers',    Glovers',    Haberdashers',    Loriners',    and    Plaisterers'.       We   will   take    them    in 
alphabetical  order. 

BREWERS'  HALL,  situated  in  Addle  Street,  was  used  as  a  place  of  worship  by  the 
parishioners  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  when  their  church  lay  in  ruins  after  the  Great 
Fire.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Rev.  Richard  Payne  ministered  to  a  large 
Independent  congregation.  After  his  death  the  hall  continued  to  be  an  important  meeting 
place,  and  for  many  years  was  known  as  the  Cripplegate  Meeting.  In  1705  Mr.  David 
Crosby  was  the  minister,  and  served  the  Baptist  Church  here  for  several  years.  In  1715 
Mr.  John  Skipp  was  appointed  minister,  followed  by  the  Rev.  John  Brine,  on  whose  death 
in  1765  the  Meeting  being  much  reduced  in  numbers,  was  removed  to  a  small  regular  meeting- 
house (next  to  Dr.  Williams'  Library)  in  Cradle  Court,  Redcross  Street.  After  this,  Brewers' 
Hall  was  taken  for  a  short  time  by  another  Nonconformist  body. 

CURRIERS'  HALL,  situated  in  London  Wall,  was  especially  noted  for  its  connection 
with  Puritanism  as  early  as  the  reign  of  James  I.  In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  it 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  Seventh  Day  or  Sabbatarian  Baptists,  who  kept  their  Sabbath 
on  Saturday.  In  1672  the  Rev.  Edmund  Calamy,  the  younger,  fitted  up  the  hall  as  a  place 
of  public  worship,  and  preached  every  Sunday  to  a  little  flock  of  Dissenters.  After  his 
death  in  1685  the  church  continued  here  under  his  two  successors,  Samuel  Borfit  and  John 
Shower,  till  the  congregation  of  the  last-named  becoming  too  large  for  the  building,  migrated 
to  Old  Jewry  in  1701.  The  hall  was  then  taken  by  the  Particular  Baptists,  under  the  Rev. 
Hansard  Knollys,  a  famous  preacher  of  the  day,  his  congregation  numbering  one  thousand 
persons. 

A  building  afterwards  known  as  GLOVERS'  HALL  was  originally  part  of  the  palace 
of  the  Abbots  of  Ramsay.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Drew  Drewrie  about  1600, 
and  was  called  Drewrie  House.  It  was  afterwards  used  by  the  Livery  Company  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  hall.  The  hall  stood  in  a  small  open  square  entered  through  a  passage  on 
the  south  side  of  the  west  end  of  Beech  Lane,  which  runs  out  of  Whitecross  Street.  An 
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open  space  and  the  east  and  north  walls  of  the  old  hall  are  still  to  be  seen,  but  there  is  no 
entrance  on  these  sides  to  the  building.  In  1662  the  building  was  used  for  divine  service 
by  a  body  of  Nonconformists,  and  on  the  25th  May  of  that  year  the  service  was  stopped 
by  soldiers  ;  it  is  said  that  the  ensign  came  with  his  sword  drawn,  holding  it  over  the  head 
of  the  minister,  and  dragging  him  to  Newgate.  In  1669  it  held  the  largest  conventicle 
(Baptist)  in  the  Ward,  where  it  remained  until  1702.  From  that  date  to  1738  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  various  denominations.  A  large  society  of  John  Wesley's  followers  met 
in  Glovers'  Hall,  to  whom  he  preached  on  Saturdays  when  in  London.  In  a  letter  to 
Whitefield  he  says  that  "  he  expounded  there  usually  to  five  or  six  hundred  persons."  Under 
the  head  of  Saturday,  I3th  November,  1739,  the  following  is  found  in  Wesley's  Journal : 
"  I  expounded  to  a  large  company  in  Beech  Lane."  He  was  present  on  another  occasion 
twenty-three  years  later,  for  in  his  Journal,  nth  December,  1762,  he  wrote  to  his  brother 
respecting  the  Maxfield-Bell  revolt,  "  For  eighteen  or  twenty  years  I  heard  with  both  ears, 
but  rarely  opened  my  mouth."  He  then  describes  a  '  Meeting  '  in  Beech  Lane  (Glovers' 
Hall)  :- 

Like  a  bear-garden  full  of  noise,  brawling,  cursing,  swearing,  blasphemy,  and  confusion.  Those  who  prayed 
were  partly  the  occasion  of  this,  by  their  horrid  screaming  and  unscriptural  enthusiastic  expressions. 

He  removed  the  meeting  to  the  "  Foundery,"  and  so  cured  the  screaming,  and  delivered 
the  Society  from  worthless  members.1 

We  can  find  no  information  as  to  a  dissenting  body  using  the  hall  from  this  time  until 
1793,  when  it  was  taken  on  lease  by  a  body  of  Baptist-Sandemanians,  who  remained  for 
eight  years.  The  hall  does  not  seem  to  have  been  again  used  for  religious  purposes. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  HABERDASHERS'  HALL  was  an  important 
meeting  place  for  Nonconformists,  and  it  continued  for  the  greater  part  of  the  next  century 
as  the  centre  of  much  good  spiritual  work.  Here  was  established  about  1650  one  of  the 
earliest  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  the 
City.  Mr.  Theophilus  Gale,  evicted  in  1662,  was  one  of  the  earliest  ministers  ;  he  died  in 
1678.  Soon  after  (another  sufferer  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity)  Mr.  Richard  Stretton  became 
minister,  and  during  his  ministry  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  six  months  for  refusing 
to  take  the  Oxford  Oath  ;  he  died  in  1712.  William  Strong,  a  member  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines,  was  minister,  as  was  also  Thomas  Rowe,  the  tutor  and  pastor  of 
Isaac  Watts  and  Dr.  Gibbon.  In  1732  the  Presbyterians  were  still  carrying  on  their  work, 
but  soon  after  this  time  the  congregation  broke  up  and  dispersed.  The  Independents 
came  here  about  1734,  under  the  Rev.  Robert  Wright,  and  in  1743  Dr.  Thomas  Gibbons 
succeeded  him,  and  remained  for  many  years.  He  died  in  1785,  and  was  buried  in  Bunhill 
Fields.  The  hall  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  used  for  divine  worship  after  1808. 

LORINERS'  HALL  stood  at  the  east  corner  of  London  Wall  and  Aldermanbury  Postern, 
and  was  early  used  as  a  place  of  divine  worship.  In  1699  a  congregation  of  Particular 
Baptists  used  it,  and  in  1704  one  of  Independents.  In  1725  the  hall  was  taken  by  the 
Methodists.  In  1739  it  was  occupied  by  Robert  Seagrove,  M.A.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  who  had  joined  George  Whitefield's  congregation.  In  1765  the  Independent  Church 
gathered  by  Edward  West  (licensed  in  1672  for  his  own  house  in  Ropemakers'  Alley),  took 
the  hall,  which  was  soon  after  taken  down,  and  another  erected  in  its  place,  in  which  various 
congregations  of  Dissenters  worshipped  during  the  next  century.  In  1791  it  was  rated 
at  £40.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Towle  was  rated  in  1800  at  £6  for  this  Meeting  House.  In  1820 
the  building  was  assessed  "  for  Meeting  "  at  £34,  and  in  1840  as  a  'Chapel'  at  £40.  In  1847 

(i)    A  Foundry  almost  opposite  Glovers'  Hall  is  mentioned  in  the  rate  books  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  was  recently  carrying  on  business.     This  place  was  evidently  the  place  referred  to  by  Wesley. 
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it  was  rated  as  a  chapel  to  a  Mr.  Field  (on  an  area  of  249  square  yards)  at  £7.  In 
1855  it  was  assessed  to  Robert  Theobold.  It  was  used  as  a  place  of  worship  up  to  1860, 
when  the  building  was  taken  down  and  warehouses  (rated  at  £375)  erected  on  its  site. 

PLAISTERERS'  HALL  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Addle  Street.  An  Inde- 
pendent Church  was  formed  here  in  1666  under  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Partridge,  who  remained 
until  1684,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  Faldo,  who  preached  a  course  of  sermons 
in  the  hall,  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  Union  of  Independents  and  Presbyterians.  It 
was  taken  about  1700  as  a  place  for  training  young  men  amongst  the  Independents.  The 
work  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  here  until  1770,  when  the  academy  was  transferred  to 
Homerton,  in  the  east  end  of  London.  The  last  pastor  of  the  church  in  this  hall  was  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Charlton,  who  died  in  1755. 


MEN    OF    NOTE. 

FROM  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record,  Cripplegate  has  been  the  home 
of   interesting   personalities — the    Divine,    Poet,    Nobleman,    City    Magnate,    Herald, 
Antiquary,  Scholar,  and  the  Merchant,  whose  names  and  fame  Cripplegate  folk  will 
not  willingly  let  die. 

Eight  centuries  have  passed  since  Rahere,  the  Monk,  founded  the  Hospital  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew on  the  confines  of  the  Ward,  at  the  same  time  giving  material  assistance  to  Alfune 
in  building  the  fine  church  of  St.  Giles.  He  stands  a  solitary  figure  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Ward,  relieved  only  by  the  names  of  those  ministering  in  that  same  church,  or 
supplying  money  or  goods  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  or  divine  worship,  amongst 
whom  may  be  mentioned  John  de  Hayleghee  in  1274,  Geoffrey  de  Catenham  in  1280, 
Albert  de  Essex,  in  1308  (one  of  the  several  generous  tanners  residing  in  the  Ward),  and 
Philip,  the  Vicar,  in  1353. 

Edward  III  granted  the  Burghkenning  or  Barbican  by  the  name  of  The  Manor  of  the 
Base  Court  to  Robert  Ufford,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  probably  lived  there.  His  descendant, 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  whose  third  wife  was  Mary  Tudor,  Dowager  Queen  of 
France  and  sister  to  Henry  VIII,  had  a  house  in  the  Barbican  (probably  on  the  above-named 
site),  and  from  this  place  the  Duchess  withdrew  to  France  when  the  persecution  of  Queen 
Mary  made  it  unsafe  to  remain  in  England. 

William  Estfield,  Alderman  of  the  Ward  in  1423-1445,  at  his  own  expense  brought  water 
in  pipes  of  lead  from  Tyburn  to  Aldermanbury,  and  from  Highbury  to  a  conduit  at  the  cast 
end  of  St.  Giles'  church,  where  the  inhabitants  "castellated"  the  same  in  sufficient  cisterns. 

Many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  lived  in  the  north-western  parts  of  the  Ward  Without 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  it  is  not  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  that 
we  obtain  names  of  them.  The  Earls  of  Kent  were  residents  and  three  of  their  number  were 
buried  around  the  parish  church  of  St.  Giles,  viz.,  in  1530,  1562  and  1575.  Sir  Ralph 
Rochefort  was  buried  in  the  church  in  1530.  In  addition  to  the  names  of  specially  noted 
men  living  in  Cripplegate  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  are  many  others  of  titled  families  who  from  the  fact  of  their  residence 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  (the  freedom  part  being  conterminous  with  the  Ward)  were  entitled 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  ministrations  of  the  church  in  the  baptism  of  their  children, 
their  marriages,  and  deaths. 
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We  find  under  the  headings  of  christenings  the  names  of  the  children  of  Lord  Willowbye 
or  Willobie,  1580,  1586,  1589  ;  Sir  William  Twissenden,  1607  ;  Sir  William  Morrison,  1608  ; 
Sir  Francis  Hubbard,  1609  ;  Sir  Peter  Mansood,  1611  ;  Sir  Henry  Gray,  1611  ;  Right  Hon. 
Edward  and  Dorythie,  Earl  and  Countess  of  Bath,  1624  ;  Sir  Roger  Twisden,  1635  ;  several 
children  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  1646-1653  ;  Sir  William  Davenett,  a  grandson  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  1675  ;  Robert,  Lord  Viscount  Lisle,  1679  ;  and  the  Right  Hon.  John,  Lord 
Viscount  Brackley,  1681. 

Under  the  heading  of  Marriages,  we  find  the  Lord  Henry  Barclay  and  the  Lady  Jane 
Townesend,  1597  ;  Sir  William  Harvey  and  the  Lady  Cordelia  Ansley,  1607  ;  Sir  John 
Molyneaux  and  the  Lady  Annie  Fuljambe,  1613;  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Elizabeth  Bourchier, 
1620  ;  Sir  Christopher  Yelverton  and  Mrs.  Anne  Twisden,  1630  ;  John  Hopton,  Esq.,  and 
the  Lady  Margaret  Ley,  daughter  to  the  Right  Hon.  James,  Earle  of  Marleborough,  1641 ; 
Sir  Edward  Morreyse  and  Jane  Clarke,  1662  ;  the  Right  Hon.  John,  Viscount  Brackley, 
eldest  son  to  the  Right  Hon.  John,  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  to  the  Right  Hon.  ye  Lady 
Elizabeth  Cranfield,  by  His  Grace,  Gilbert,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1664  ;  and  in 
1673,  Viscount  Brackley  was  married  to  the  Lady  Jane  Pawlett,  a  granddaughter  of  the 
Marquess  of  Winchester. 

Under  the  heading  of  Burials,  we  find  Sir  Henry  Graye,  1562  ;  several  servants  to  the 
Duchess  of  Suffolk,  1577-1580  ;  Ladie  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  Francis  Wyllowbie,  1595,  and  in 
the  following  year  an  entry  of  the  burial  of  the  Knight  himself  ;  Sir  John  Buck,  1596  ;  children 
of  Sir  William  Wharewood,  1605  ;  Sir  Lewis  Lewtner,  1605  ;  Sir  William  Jones,  1607  ;  Sir 
Thomas  Harris,  1607  ;  Sir  Henry  Lea,  1612  ;  Sir  Thomas  Fulcham,  1612  ;  Sir  Henry  Crooke, 
1618  ;  the  wife  of  Sir  Anthony  Hungerford,  1618  ;  the  Ladie  Thorney,  1620  ;  James  Lord 
Brackley,  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  John,  Lord  of  Bridgewater,  1620  ;  and  in  1626  and  1648 
daughters  of  the  Earl.  Children  of  Sir  Richard  Bittison,  1626 ;  Sir  Henry  Crooke,  1627 ; 
Sir  Richard  Baker,  1628 ;  Sir  Thomas  Lucie,  1634  ;  Sir  Herbert  Whitfield,  1659 ;  Sir  James 
Bacon,  1618  ;  Sir  Nedtracie  (Nedham  Tracy)  Smarte,  1627  ;  Sir  Thomas  Liddell,  1628  ;  Mr. 
Alexander  Torriano,  Italian  Minister,  1638  ;  several  children  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  from 
1678  to  1687,  two  at  the  latter  date  having  perished  in  the  fire  which  consumed  Bridgewater 
House,  in  the  Barbican.  In  1687  the  Lady  Dorothy  Montague,  and  in  1688  the  Lady  Mary 
Poe,  relict  to  William  Poe,  esquire  to  the  King's  body,  viz.,  to  Charles  I  and  II. 

In  addition  to  those  named  as  having  availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  their  parish 
church,  we  find  that  many  men  of  position  were  resident  in  the  Ward  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  for  according  to  the  returns  made  by  the  Aldermen  of  the  several 
wards  of  the  City  to  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  dated  loth  May,  1640,  for  raising  the 
sum  of  £200,000  to  lend  to  King  Charles  I,  fifty-four  names  of  residents  in  the  Inner  Ward 
and  eighteen  in  the  Outer  Ward  were  returned  who  were  conceived  to  be  able  to  lend  to  the 
King.  The  principal  names  in  the  Ward  Within  were :  The  Lady  Viscountess  Camden,  the 
Lady  Swinnerton,  Sir  Wm.  Acton,  Kt.,  and  Aldm.  (Aldersgate  Ward)  ;  Mr.  Alderman 
Harrison  (Cheap  Ward)  ;  Mr.  Alderman  Cordell  (Bassishaw  Ward) ;  Sir  Richard  Younge, 
Sir  Miles  Fleetwood  Hugh  Wyndham,  Richard  Alsworth,  Thomas  Stone,  George  Clarke— 
the  four  last-named  had  been  fined  for  Sheriff  ;  Thomas  Smith,  fined  for  Alderman  ;  the 
Lady  Pie,  Doctor  Debote,  Doctor  Gifford,  Mr.  Jermann,  Sergeant  at  Law  ;  Martin  Pindar, 
silkman  ;  Robert  Story,  linen  draper ;  Richard  Andre wes,  haberdasher,  and  several 
described  as  merchants.  (There  are  54  names  in  all.)  In  the  Ward  Without :  The  Lord 
Berkley,  Baron  Page,  and  the  following  names  of  Knights :  Roger  Twisden,  Ralph 
Whitfield,  Christopher  Yelverton,  Henry  Crooke,  Peter  Wych,  and  Arthur  Gorges.  There 
are  ten  others,  some  of  whom  are  described  as  Gentlemen. 
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HERALDS^ 

Members  of  Heralds'  College  seem  to  have  favoured  Cripplegate  by  living  in  its  midst, 
probably  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  made  their  town  abodes  here 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Evidences  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the 
St.  Giles'  parish  registers. 

THE  FAMILY  OF  DETHICK.— The  Dethicks  were  of  Dutch  extraction.  The  father 
of  a  succession  of  "  Herald  "  sons  procured  for  himself  and  his  two  brothers  "  denization  "  ; 
one  of  these  sons  (Gilbert,  1519  (?)-i584)  entered  Heralds'  College  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and 
was  successively  created  Rouge  Croix,  Richmond  Herald,  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  Garter  King 
of  Arms,  1550,  and  was  Knighted  1551.  This  Dethyk  is  the  one  referred  to  in  the  extract 
given  below  of  an  entry  in  the  St.  Giles'  Register  of  the  birth  of  a  son  in  1561  : — 

Robert  Dethyke  Sune  of  Sir  Gylbartt  Dethyke,  Garter,  in  the  parryche  of  Sent  Gylles,  without  Crepull-gatte. 

One  of  his  sons,  William  (1543-1612),  also  entered  the  College  of  Arms  at  an  early  age 
and  was  created  Garter  King-of-Arms,  1586,  and  Knighted  in  1603.  It  is  said  of  him  that 
he  was  a  violent,  quarrelsome  man  who  endeavoured  to  take  upon  himself  the  power  to  grant 
arms,  which  privilege  belonged  to  Norroy  and  Clarenceux.  Robert  Glover,  Somerset  Herald, 
complained  of  this,  with  the  result  that  his  plan  was  foiled. 

ROBERT  GLOVER  (1544-1588),  Somerset  Herald. — Amongst  the  many  men  associated 
with  the  College  of  Arms  who  resided  in  Cripplegate,  Glover's  name  must  be  for  ever 
associated.  It  is  not  known  how  long  he  lived  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  but  as  he  married 
a  daughter  of  William  Flower  of  Redcross  Street,  where  she  was  born,  and  had  three  of 
their  children  christened  in  the  church,  and  he  himself,  at  the  early  age  of  45,  being  buried 
there,  it  can  be  presumed  that  he  was  long  enough  in  residence  to  entitle  him  to  be  considered 
one  of  Cripplegate's  noted  men.  He  must  have  been  well  thought  of  by  his  contemporaries 
from  the  fact  that  a  very  handsome  monumental  tablet  to  his  memory  was  placed  on  the 
south  wall  of  the  church,  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen.  In  Noble's  History  of  the  College  of 
Arms  it  is  stated  that  "  No  one  was  a  greater  ornament  to  the  College  of  Arms  than  Glover, 
the  suavity  of  his  manner  was  equal  to  his  integrity  and  skill,  with  a  knowledge  of  his 
profession  which  has  never  been  exceeded."  He  assisted  Camden  in  his  pedigrees  for 
his  "Britannia."  Weever,  in  his  "Funeral  Monuments,"  says  that  "a  man  he  was 
of  infinite  industry  and  incredible  pains,  a  man  of  excellent  wit  and  learning ;  witness  that 
catalogue  of  honour  began  by  himself  in  Latin  and  finished  by  his  kinsman  Thos.  Milles." 
Stow  calls  him  the  skilful  Thomas  Glover.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles, 
I3th  April,  1588. 

THOMAS  HAWLEY  (d.  1557),  as  Rouge-Croix,  was  present  as  a  young  man  at  Flodden 
Field  in  1513.  He  reported  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Scotch  and  of  the  death  of  James  IV, 
bringing  to  Queen  Catherine  of  Arragon  the  skirts  of  the  King's  coat  as  a  confirmation.  Her 
Majesty  dispatched  him  to  France,  where  the  King,  Henry  VIII,  then  was.  The  King  was 
so  well  pleased  with  the  victory  and  with  his  conduct  that  he  was  created  Carlisle  Herald, 
and  as  such  attended  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  in  1520.  Edward  VI  ratified  and 
confirmed  the  grant  of  the  office  of  Clarenceux  with  all  its  rights.  On  the  death  of 
the  King  he  seems  to  have  been  with  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Cambridge  and 
took  a  small  part  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Queen  Mary  treated  him  as 
a  disaffected  person,  but  did  not  deprive  him  of  his  office.  The  ratification  of  his 
letters-patent  by  Philip  and  Mary  is  said  to  be  as  full  and  ample  as  it  could  be  drawn. 

(i )  The  author  is  indebted  to  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  "  for  some  of  the  particulars  contained  in 
the  biographical  notices. 
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He  resided  in  Barbican,  where  he  died,  August  22nd,  1557,  and  was  buried  on  the  24th, 
in  St.  Giles'  church.  He  had  a  very  splendid  funeral,  at  which  was  carried  his  coat  armour, 
penons  and  escutcheon  of  arms  (i.e.,  a  cross  inverted  argent),  two  white  branches,  twelve 
staff-torches,  four  great  tapers,  and  a  crown.  He  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir. 
After  the  dirge,  the  heralds  who  attended  were  entertained  by  the  wax  chandler  living  near, 
a  man  of  note,  being  wax  chandler  to  Cardinal  Pole,  where  they  had  spice-bread  and  cheese, 
and  wine  in  great  plenty.  His  will  is  dated  August  2ist,  1557,  and  was  proved  on  the  25th, 
William  Harvey,  Norroy,  being  his  executor. 

JOHN  WRYTHE  (or  Wriothesley)  (d.  1504). — John  Wrythe  is  specially  remembered 
to  fame  from  the  fact  that  he  was  father  of  the  College  of  Arms,  and  its  third  Garter,  and 
the  founder  of  a  "  Herald  "  family.  Being  head  of  the  College  at  the  date  of  its  incorporation 
in  1483,  the  compliment  was  paid  him  of  assuming  his  arms  as  the  official  arms  of  the 
College,  changing  the  colours  for  difference.  The  statements  that  at  a  very  early  age 
he  was  brought  to  the  Court  of  Henry  V  (1413-22)  who  made  him  Antelope  Pursuivant 
Extraordinary,  are  practically  impossible.  He  was,  however,  Faucon  Herald  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VI  and  Edward  IV,  and  was  appointed  Norroy  King-of-Arms,  25th  January,  1476, 
and  was  created  Garter  by  Edward  IV,  i6th  July,  1479.  As  Garter  he  saw  much  service 
abroad.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  he  was  sent  to  the  King  of  the  Romans  ; 
in  his  third  year  to  Ireland  ;  in  the  following  one  to  Bretagne.  In  the  sixth  year  of  this 
reign  he  took  the  Order  of  the  Garter  to  Maximillian,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  afterwards 
Emperor  of  Germany.  In  the  seventh  of  Henry  VII  he  was  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  afterwards  to  Calais,  Guisnes,  and  other  places  upon  the  Continent  ;  and  in  the  ninth 
year  of  this  reign  to  Charles  VIII,  King  of  France,  with  the  Garter. 

He  was  thrice  married  and  had  three  sons — William,  who  became  York  Herald  ; 
Thomas,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  Garter ;  John,  son  and  heir  to  his  mother  Eleanor 
(Garter's  second  wife),  who  died  young  and  was  buried  in  St.  Giles'  church,  as  were 
also  two  of  his  sisters.  At  the  time  of  his  death  John  Wrythe  must  have  been  a  very 
old  man,  as  it  was  more  than  sixty  years  since  he  was  created  a  Pursuivant.  He 
did  not  describe  himself  as  Knight  in  his  will,  but  his  son  Thomas  usually  styled  his 
father  as  such,  to  make  his  family  appear  more  important,  and  for  that  purpose  he  also 
changed  the  name  of  Wrythe  to  Wriothesley,  pretending  that  they  were  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  of  that  name. 

SIR  THOMAS  WRIOTHESLEY  (d.  1534)  was  the  second  son  of  John  Wrythe  (or 
Wriothesley),  Garter,  and  was  peculiarly  whimsical  respecting  the  orthography  of  his  name 
even  in  his  father's  lifetime),  sometimes  writing  Wrye,  Wryst,  Wreseley,  Writhesley, 
Wrotesley,  and  lastly  settling  on  Wriothesley.  He  was  with  his  father  at  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold  in  1520.  He  was  a  pushing,  quarrelsome  man,  especially  with  his  brother 
heralds.  He  was  made  Garter  King-of-Arms,  26th  January,  1504-5,  his  elder  brother 
William  holding  the  lesser  position  of  York  Herald.  He  built  a  large  fine  house,  called 
Garter  House,  near  the  Barbican,  at  the  top  of  which  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  "S.  Trinitas 
in  Alto."  He  died  24th  November,  1534,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Giles'  church.  He  left  all 
his  books  relative  to  the  Office  of  Arms  to  Thomas  Hawley,  Clarenceux,  for  his  life,  directing 
that  they  should  then  go  to  those  who  should  become  Garters,  for  ever. 

Sir  Thomas  married  twice,  his  first  wife  being  buried  in  St.  Giles'  church.  He  had 
ten  children,  the  fourth  of  whom,  Charles,  was  created  Windsor  Herald  on  Christmas  day, 
1534,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death  in  1562.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  now 
known  as  "  Wriothesley's  Chronicle." 
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NOBLEMEN. 

THE  EARLS  OF  BRIDGEWATER.— The  Egerton  family,  from  whom  the  Earls  of 
Bridgewater  sprang,  took  up  their  town  residence  at  Garter  House,  Barbican  (built  by 
Wriothesley,  Garter  King-of-Arms),  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Three  generations 
of  the  family  seem  to  have  lived  here. 

The  first  Earl  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  Baron  Ellesmerc,  Lord 
Chancellor  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  who  originated  the  famous  collection  of  books 
known1  as  the  "  Bridgewater  Library,"  and  which  has  been  recently  sold,  it  is  said  to  go 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  died  in  1617,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Egerton, 
who  had  been  knighted  in  1603  by  James  I.  On  his  father's  death  he  became  the  second 
Viscount  Brackley,  and  in  May  of  the  following  year  was  raised  to  the  Earldom  of  Bridge- 
water.  He  occupied  many  public  positions  under  James  I  and  Charles  I,  but  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  he  retired  and  lived  a  quiet  life,  dying  4th  December,  1649.  The  second 
Earl  was  the  third  but  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  first  Earl.  He  was  born  in  1622,  and  as 
a  young  man  took  part  with  his  sisters  in  Milton's  first  representation  of  Comus  in  1634. 
He  was  patron  and  friend  of  Milton,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Bridgewater  House  until 
his  death. 

Milton's  "  Pro  populo  Anglicano  Defensio"  was  issued  in  1651,  of  which  the  Earl 
procured  a  copy  and  wrote  on  the  title-page  the  words  "  Liber  igne,  author  furca, 
dignissimi."  He  evidently  spent  much  of  his  time  in  his  Cripplegate  home,  for  we  find  in 
the  St.  Giles'  registers  many  entries  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  of  the  family  from 
the  year  1646  to  1687.  The  St.  Giles'  registers  show  that  of  the  Bridgewater  family,  two 
were  married,  nineteen  baptised  and  ten  buried  in  the  church.  The  last  entry  occurs  under 
deaths  :— 

"April  I4th,  1687,  the  Hon.  Charles  and  Thomas  Egerton,  Esqrs.,  sons  of  the  Right  Hon.  John,  Earle  of 
Bridgewater." 

These  were  the  sons  of  the  Earl  who  fell  victims  to  the  fire  which  consumed  Bridgewater 
House  a  few  days  before  the  above  date.  No  further  entries  respecting  the  family  are  to 
be  found  in  the  St.  Giles'  registers.  The  last  mentioned  Earl  was  the  last  who  resided  in 
the  Ward,  has  been  described  as  an  indefatigable  bellringer,  and  to  this  fact  is  probably 
due  the  handsome  peal  of  bells  in  St.  Giles'  church,  for  we  find  that  additional  bells  were 
placed  in  the  Tower  in  1683-5. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  (1619-1682). — In  the  house  at  the  corner  of  Whitccross  Street  and 
Beech  Lane,  inhabited  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Sir  Dru  Drurie, 
lived  this  brilliant  Cavalier.  As  is  well  known  he  took  a  great  part  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
after  the  Restoration  occupied  many  important  public  positions,  the  last  being  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  in  1679.  Little  is  known  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  ;  probably  much  of 
his  time  was  taken  up  in  the  various  scientific  experiments  he  conducted  in  the  above  house. 
His  cousin,  King  Charles  II,  shared  his  tastes  and  visited  him  at  his  laboratory,  where 
he  devoted  much  attention  to  improvements  in  war  material,  inventing  a  method  of  making 
gunpowder  of  ten  times  the  ordinary  strength,  a  mode  of  manufacturing  hail-shot,  a  gun 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  revolver,  and  a  new  method  of  boring  cannon.  He  is  said 
to  have  invented  "  Princes-metal,"  a  mixture  of  copper  and  zinc.  He  studied  the  art  of 
engraving  and  engraved  with  his  own  hands. 

One  of  the  elegies  on  his  death  runs  as  follows  :— 

Thou  prideless  thunderer,  that  stooped  so  low 
To  forge  the  very  bolts  thy  arms  should  throw, 
Whilst  the  same  eyes  great  Rupert  did  admire. 
Shining  in  fields  and  sooty  at  the  fire  : 
At  once  the  Mars  and  Vulcan  of  the  war. 
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THE  WILLOUGHBY  FAMILY.— The  Tower  or  enclosure  named  the  Barbican  was 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Robert  de  Ufford,  Earl  of  Suffolk.  It 
descended  to  Sir  John  Willoughby,  afterwards  created  Lord  Willoughby  of  Eresby.  The 
house  known  as  Willoughby  House  seems  to  have  been  of  great  circumference,  and  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  the  Willoughby  family  as  late  as  1590,  at  which  date  an  entry  in 
the  St.  Giles'  registers  appears  under  Christenings,  May  loth,  1589-90 — 

Henry  the  Son  of  Peregrine  Bartye  Lo:  Willoughbie. 

A  brother  of  the  above  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  Another  entry  occurs  in  1595, 
"  Ladie  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  Francis  Wylloubie,"  and  the  following  year  of  Sir  Francis 
himself. 

Peregrine  Bertie  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  military  commander  in  the  war  in  the 
Netherlands,  was  appointed  in  1586  Governor  of  Bergen-op-Zoon  in  Brabant,  in  succession 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  at  the  same  time  owned  a  house,  Willoughby  House,  in  the  Barbican. 
He  died  in  1601,  and  left  messuages,  lands  and  tenements  in  Barbican  and  Golden  Lane 
to  his  son  Peregrine.  Willoughby  House  was  sold  in  1612  to  Sir  Charles  Mountagu. 

LORD    CHANCELLORS. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE  (1478-1535),  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.— Among  all  the  men 
born  in  Cripplegate,  Sir  Thomas  More  takes  a  high  place.  He  was  son  of  Sir  John  More, 
at  that  time  a  barrister  and  afterwards  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench.  Sir  Thomas 
was  born  February,  1477-8,  in  Milk  Street,  Fuller  quaintly  observing,  "  he  was  the  brightest 
star  that  ever  shone  in  that  via  lactca." 

We  have  no  note  of  how  long  he  lived  in  Cripplegate,  but  we  find  that  he  attended 
St.  Anthony's  School  in  Threadneedle  Street  when  a  boy,  and  that  in  1499,  when  he  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  lectured  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  (to  which,  it  is  said, 
resorted  all  the  learned  men  in  the  City),  a  short  distance  from  Milk  Street,  on  St.  Augustine's 
"  Ue  Civitate  Dei."  He  evidently  kept  up  some  connection  with  the  place  of  his  birth, 
for  we  find  him  Under-Sheriff  of  London  in  1510,  and  on  his  marriage  with  his  second  wife 
in  1511  he  lived  in  Crosby  Place.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  a  friend 
of  Colct,  Latimcr,  Lilly  and  Erasmus,  a  patron  of  Holbein,  and  will  be  for  ever  remembered 
as  the  author  of  "  Utopia,"  printed  in  Latin  in  1516,  the  first  English  edition  being  issued  in 
1551.  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  maintain  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  was  tried  for  misprision  of  treason,  and  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill, 
6th  July,  1535. 

GEORGE  JEFFREYS  (1648-1689),  Judge. — He  was  the  youngest  of  six  brothers  who 
all  occupied  important  public  positions ;  he  himself  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty  and  began  practising  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Three  years  afterwards  (1671)  he  was 
elected  Common  Sergeant  of  the  City,  in  1677  was  knighted  on  being  appointed  Solicitor- 
General  to  the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II),  and  on  the  death  of  Dolben  the  Recorder 
(in  1678)  was  elected  in  his  place.  He  only  held  this  position  for  two  years,  for  instead  of 
defending  the  citizens,  as  was  his  duty,  he  was  found  thwarting  them  in  their  attempts  to 
free  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  King,  and  obstructed  them  in  their  petition  to  have 
Parliament  summoned.  The  House  of  Commons  decided  that  he  had  betrayed  the  rights 
of  the  subject,  and  the  King  was  requested  to  remove  him  from  all  public  offices.  He 
submitted  to  be  reprimanded  on  his  knees  at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  and  was  also  called  upon 
to  account  for  the  great  sums  of  money  disbursed  in  fitting  up  his  house  in  Aldermanbury, 
which  he  held  from  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.  He  then  resigned  his  Recorder- 
ship  (1680).  He  was  of  so  much  use  to  the  King  (Charles  II)  that  in  1682  he  was  appointed 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  On  the  death  of  the  King  in  1685,  Jeffreys  has  been  described  as  the 
"  practical  ruler  of  the  City." 
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He  held  the  "  Bloody  Assize  "  in  the  west  after  the  suppression  of  Monmouth's  rebellion 
in  July,  1685,  the  King,  James  II,  rewarding  him  by  the  appointment  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
28th  September,  1685.  He  was  arrested  at  Wapping  in  1688,  while  attempting  to  flee  the 
country  in  disguise,  and  died  in  the  Tower  of  London  in  1689,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his 
life.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower  in  the  next  grave  to  Monmouth.  On  a 
petition  from  his  family  the  body  was  removed  2nd  November,  1693,  and  re-interred  under 
the  altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury. l 

The  family  seem  to  have  kept  up  their  connection  with  the  Ward,  for  we  find  that  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Jeffreys  was  buried  in  the  same  vault  as  her  father,  in  1711.  St.  Mary's, 
Aldermanbury,  is  directly  opposite  the  site  of  Jeffreys'  old  dwelling  house,  which  he 
occupied  as  the  official  residence  of  the  Recorder. 


NA  VIGA  TORS. 

SIR  MARTIN  FROBISHER  (1535  7-1594),  Navigator.— The  connection  of  Frobisher 
with  the  Ward  is  small,  the  only  real  fact  known  of  him  being  that  following  his  death  at 
Plymouth  he  was  buried  in  St.  Giles'  church. 

The  entry  in  the  registers  of  St.  Andrew's,  Plymouth,  runs  as  follows:—  "  On  the  22nd 
November,  1594,  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  Knight,  being  at  the  Fort  built  against  Brest,  by 
the  Spanyards,  deceased  at  Plymouth  this  day,  whose  entrails  were  here  interred,  but  his 
Corpse  was  carried  hence  to  be  buried  in  London."  The  entry  of  his  burial  in  St.  Giles' 
runs  as  follows  : — "  Sr.  Martyn  Furbusher  Knight  I4th  January,  1594-5." 

From  the  fact  that  his  body  was  brought  from  so  far  away  as  Plymouth,  we  may  fairly 
presume  that  when  not  at  sea  he  lived  in  the  Ward,  associating  with  those  who,  like  himself, 
were  great  Elizabethan  adventurers,  as  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and  Sir  Roger  Townsend, 
who  was  knighted  with  him  on  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham's  ship  at  the  great  Armada 
fight.  There  is  a  fine  monument  to  the  memory  of  Frobisher  in  St.  Giles'  church,  erected  by 
the  Vestry  of  the  parish  at  the  tercentenary  of  the  Armada  in  1888. 

SIR  HUMPHREY  GILBERT  (1539  7-1583) ,  Navigator.— With  Frobisher,  Townsend, 
and  other  Elizabethan  sailors  and  adventurers,  he  had  his  home  in  Cripplegate.  Before 
starting  on  his  last  adventure  in  February,  1583,  which  resulted  in  his  planting  the  Flag  of 
England  at  Newfoundland,  and  thus  founding  the  first  English  colony,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  Walsingham  from  "  his  house  in  Redcross  Street."  On  December  I3th  in  the  previous 
year  a  son  was  christened  at  St.  Giles'.  The  entry  in  the  register  runs  :— 

Rawley  Gilbourne  son  of  Sir  Umfrey  Gilbourne. 

This  son   was   evidently  named  after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  step-brother  to  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert. 

The  fate  of  the  brilliant  adventurer  is  well  known,  as,  shortly  after  taking  possession  of 
St.  John's  Harbour,  he  set  out  in  a  small  sloop  to  explore  the  coast,  and  was  lost  in  a 
storm. 

Lady  Gilbert  seems  to  have  continued  to  live  in  the  parish  for  some  time  afterwards, 
for  we  find  an  entry  in  the  registers  under  Christenings  of  July,  1584— 

Gabriel  and  Anne  Targye  son  and  daughter  of  John  Targye  servant  with  Lady  Gilbourde. 

and  the  following  entry  under  burials  occurs  in  March,  1583— 

Humphrie,  the  son  of  Sir  Humphrie  Gilberde,  Knight. 

(i)  Mr.  Pierson  Carter,  in  his  book  on  St.  Mary's,  quotes  the  Register  for  this  statement. 
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SIR  ROGER  TOWNSEND  (1543  ?-i5go),  Sailor  and  Courtier.— He  fought  at  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  (1588),  and  was  knighted  on  board  ship  together  with  Frobisher, 
Hawkins  and  others,  by  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  of  whose  flagship  he  was  captain. 

There  is  a  lease  amongst  Cripplegate  papers  (dated  1586)  granted  to  Roger  Townsend 
by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  St.  Giles',  Cripplegate,  of  a  Mansion  House  on  the 
west  side  of  Redcross  Street,  "  on  the  north  side  of  which  was  the  house  of  Dame  Eliza 
Golding,1  and  on  the  south  side  that  of  John  Hillare,  Citizen  and  Goldsmith." 

These  houses  were  amongst  the  many  pleasant  garden  houses  of  Redcross  Street. 

PHYSICIANS. 

WILLIAM  BULLEYN  (d.  1576),  Physician.— This  celebrated  herbalist  seems  to  have 
been  long  resident  in  the  Outer  Ward.  We  find  an  entry  in  the  St.  Giles'  register  on  26th 
October,  1563,  of  the  burial  of  his  brother,  who  was  described  as  "  Mayster  Bulleyn,  ye  faithfull 
preacher  of  Godes  Most  holy  word."  He  was  buried  in  the  same  grave  as  his  brother,  thirteen 
years  later,  viz.,  Qth  January,  1575-6,  the  entry  styling  him  "  Physitian,"  although  his 
name  was  not  on  the  roll  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Government  of  Health,"  and  of  a  treatise  entitled 
"  Buhvarkc  "  (1562),  divided  into  four  parts,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  "  Booke  of 
Simples,"  one  of  the  earliest  of  English  herbals.  He  also  published  a  large  number  of  books 
on  medicine  and  herbs.  To  gain  his  great  knowledge  he  travelled  as  a  young  man  through 
Germany  and  Scotland,  gathering  plants  of  all  kinds  with  which  to  make  his  researches 
into  the  value  of  them  in  aid  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

He  lived  in  a  fine  mansion  on  the  west  side  of  Milton  Street,  near  the  Chiswell  Street 
end,  and  was  an  ancestor  of  the  famous  Dr.  Stukely. 

DR.  JONATHAN  GODDARD  (1617-1675),  Physician  and  Gresham  Professor  of 
Physic. — Living  in  the  stirring  times  of  the  great  Civil  War,  Dr.  Goddard  was  not  only  a 
strong  adherent  of  Cromwell  and  the  Parliamentary  party,  but  a  scientist  and  philosopher 
of  eminent  abilities.  In  1646  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  at 
that  time  had  "  lodgings  "  in  Wood  Street,  where  Wilkins,  Ent,  Glisson,  Wallis  and  other 
men  well  known  in  the  scientific  world,  used  to  meet  to  discuss  the  "  new  philosophy."  In 
an  account  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  it  is  stated  that  "  about  the  year  1645  several 
ingenious  men  who  resided  in  London,  and  were  interested  in  the  progress  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  agreed  to  meet  once  a  week  to  discourse  upon  subjects  connected 
with  these  subjects."  The  meetings  were  held  sometimes  in  Dr.  Goddard's  "lodgings," 
because  he  kept  in  his  house  an  operator  for  grinding  glasses  for  telescopes  (he  is  credited 
with  having  been  the  first  Englishman  to  make  telescopes)  ;  sometimes  in  the  Bull  Tavern 
in  Cheapside  ;  and  sometimes  at  Gresham  College,  which  was  then  in  Bishopsgate. 

In  1655,  Goddard  was  appointed  Professor  of  Physic  at  Gresham  College  at  the  instigation 
of  Cromwell,  who  ignored  the  claims  of  the  members  of  the  Gresham  Trust  to  elect.  He  was  a 
great  confidant  of  Cromwell,  with  whom  it  is  said  he  went  on  the  Irish  Campaign  in  1649 
and  the  Scotch  Campaign  in  1650.  In  1653  he  was  among  the  140  summoned  by  the  Lord 
General  to  constitute  the  Little  Parliament,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
State.  He  read  many  lectures  at  Barber  Surgeons'  Hall  in  Monkwell  Street.  Some  of  his 
lectures  were  largely  teleological  or  illustrative  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  the 
structure  of  the  human  frame.  He  remained  Professor  of  Gresham  College  until  his  death 
in  1674,  when  he  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  at  the  corner  of  Wood  Street,  when  on  his  way 
home  from  a  Club  of  Virtuosi,  who  met  at  The  Crown  in  Bloomsbury. 

(i)   After  whom  Golding  Lane  was  possibly  named. 
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ROGER  MARBACK,  MARBECK,  MARKBEEKE,  or  MERBECK  (1536-1605), 
Physician,  and  Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. — The  following  appears  in  the  St.  Giles' 
Parish  Magazine  of  August,  1907  :— 

"  An  interesting  entry  has  recently  been  discovered  in  our  Parish  Registers.  Among 
the  burials  during  the  year  1605  is  the  name  of  Roger  Marback,  who  held  a  high  position 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  being  the  first  perpetual  Orator  of  that  University,  afterwards 
•  Canon  of  Christchurch  and  Provost  of  Oriel  College,  and  finally  Physician-in-Chief  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  was  the  famous  son  of  an  even  more  famous  father,  John  Marbecke,  whose 
"  Book  of  Common  Praier  noted  "  was  published  by  the  King's  Printer  in  the  year  1550, 
and  was  the  first  Musical  Service  Book  of  the  Reformation,  containing  the  groundwork  of 
the  plain-song  as  used  from  that  time  to  the  present  day  ;  there  were  no  new  compositions 
in  the  book  ;  all  that  he  did  (and  the  value  of  his  work  is  seen  to-day)  was  to  simplify  and 
adapt  the  ancient  melodies  of  the  Church  to  the  English  words  of  Te  Deiim,  Benedictus, 
etc.,  and  apply  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical  accent  to  the  suffrages." 

DR.  VALANGIN  (17207-1805),  Physician. — Dr.  Francis  Joseph  Pahud  de  Valangin 
was  born  at  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  abovit  the  year  1720,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Professor  Boerhaave  at  the  University  of  Leyden. 
He  first  practised  his  profession  in  Soho  Square,  but  removed  to  Fore  Street  in  the  year 
1770,  where  until  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  beloved  for  his  kindness  both  to  rich  and  poor. 
While  practising  in  Fore  Street  he  built  a  residence  in  Pentonville  (then  almost  a  country 
district),  on  an  eminence  he  named  Hermes  Hill,  after  the  fabled  discoverer  of  the  chemist's 
Art  "  the  thrice  great  Hermes."  This  house  was  said  to  be  more  fanciful  than  convenient. 
However,  he  lived  there  until  his  death. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  refined  taste,  skilful  in  music,  and  a  connoisseur  of 
paintings,  of  which  he  formed  a  choice  collection.  His  pursuit  of  all  branches  of  his  profession 
was  unremitting,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  several  simple  medicines.  One  of  these,  called 
the  Balsam  of  Life,  he  presented  to  Apothecaries'  Hall,  where  it  was  sold  under  his  name. 
He  was  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  and  received  honorary 
distinctions  from  Scotland,  Holland,  and  his  native  country,  Switzerland. 

He  became  a  liveryman  of  the  Loriners'  Company  (whose  Hall  was  near  to  his  profes- 
sional residence)  on  Wednesday,  6th  August,  1777,  and  twice  served  the  office  of  Master, 
1786  and  1787.  We  find  in  the  Minute  Books  of  the  Company  the  following  entry  :— 

At  a  Court  of  i/th  January,  1787,  Dr.  Valingen  acquainted  the  Court  that  the  election  of  officers  in  this 
Company  being  deranged  by  Mr.  Wright  not  taking  upon  him  the  office  [as  Under  Warden]  and  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Tasker  [an  Assistant],  he  would  again  serve  the  office  of  Master  and  would  also  charge  himself  with  his  fine  for 
the  same  as  if  he  had  not  before  served  it,  and  the  Court  returned  him  thanks  for  the  same  and  he  took  his  oath 
and  his  place  accordingly. 

He  was  in  occupation  of  his  house  in  Fore  Street  in  1800,  and  assessed  at  £29.  While 
living  at  Hermes  Hill  he  probably  carried  on  his  profession  in  Cripplegate. 

He  died  in  January,  1805,  his  death  being  caused  by  a  fall  on  alighting  from  his  carriage 
at  Hampstcad.  There  is  a  handsome  monument  on  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  of 
St.  Giles  to  the  memory  of  his  wife  and  two  children.  His  first  wife  died  in  1777,  aged 
44  years,  a  son  in  1773  in  his  fourth  year,  and  a  daughter,  Dorothy  (who  is  described  on  the 
monument  as  Valangin's  only  daughter)  in  her  eleventh  year  in  1784.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  remains  of  this  daughter  were  removed  from  his  garden  at  Hermes  Hill  and  placed  in  the 
same  vault  the  day  before  his  own  burial,  but  no  entry  has  been  found  in  the  registers  of 
St.  Giles  of  his  burial.  His  second  wife  died  in  Stoke  Newington  in  1816. 

In  the  European  Magazine  of  August,  1805,  from  which  some  of  the  above  information 
is  taken,  there  is  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Valangin,  engraved  from  a  painting  by  Lemuel  Abbot, 
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to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  likenesses  of  Nelson  and  the  poet  Cowper.  The  name 
is  variously  spelt,  usually  Valangin,  but  in  the  Minute  Books  of  the  Loriners'  Company, 
Valengin,  and  on  the  tablet  in  St.  Giles'  Church  it  appears  as  Vallingin. 

A  UTHORS. 

JOHN  FOX  (1516-1587),  Martyrologist.— The  author  of  the  famous  "  Book  of  Martyrs" 
lies  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles'.  At  the  north-west  end  of  the  church  is  a  large  stone 
slab  containing  a  Latin  inscription.  On  a  brass  tablet  fixed  below  the  stone  is  engraved  the 
following  translation  :— 

JOHN  FOXE,  the  most  faithful  Martyrologist  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  most  sagacious  investigator  of 
historical  Antiquity,  the  most  Valiant  Defender  of  the  Evangelical  Truth,  a  wondrous  worker  of  Miracles,  who 
presented  the  Marian  Martyrs  like  Phoenixes,  alive  from  their  ashes. 

Chiefly  to  fulfil  every  duty  of  filial  affection,  Samuel  Foxe,  his  eldest  son,  erected  this  monument,  not  without 

He  died  the  i8th  of  April  A.D.  1587  a  septuagenarian. 
The  life  of  mortal  life  is  the  hope  of  Immortal  life. 

John  Fox  was  born  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1516.  He  took  his  degree  at  Oxford 
in  1538,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College  in  1539.  He  left  his  College  in  1545. 
Had  he  remained  longer,  by  the  conditions  of  his  Fellowship,  he  must  have  taken  orders, 
but  the  "  six  articles  "  (celibacy,  transubstantiation,  the  King's  supremacy,  etc.)  at  that 
time  stood  in  his  way.  He  was  appointed  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of 
Charlecote,  and  in  1547  was  married  there.  He  was  next  found  in  London,  in  St.  Paul's, 
in  great  distress,  from  which  he  was  relieved  by  the  kindness  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
who  took  him  home  to  her  house  in  Knightrider  Street.  By  her  influence,  in  1548,  Fox 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  late  Earl  of  Surrey,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  continued  as  such  at  Reigate,  in  Surrey,  till  1553.  In  the  meantime  he  was  ordained 
Deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  on  24th  June,  1550,  having  taken  up  a  temporary  residence 
with  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  in  Barbican  for  that  purpose. 

Edward  VI  died  in  1553,  Norfolk  was  released,  and  his  grandchildren  removed  from 
Fox's  care.  By  the  help  of  his  former  pupil,  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Fox  and  his  wife 
were  enabled  to  escape  to  the  Continent,  where  he  resided  for  a  time,  working  as  a  corrector 
for  the  press  at  Strasburg.  He  there  published  his  first  work  on  the  history  of  the  Church. 
From  this  he  went  to  Frankfort,  and  afterwards  to  Basle,  then  famous  for  its  printers  and 
printing  presses.  Here  he  continued  to  work  as  a  corrector  for  the  press,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  busily  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  his  great  work,  "The  Acts  and  Monuments 
of  the  Christian  Church."  While  thus  engaged,  he  represented  himself  in  a  letter  as  "  reduced 
to  his  last  penny."  He  did  not  return  to  England  immediately  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
but  remained  for  a  time  at  Basle  to  publish  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Acts  and  Monuments." 

In  October,  1559,  he  returned,  and  resided  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  house  in  Aldgate. 
On  January  25th,  1560,  he  was  ordained  Priest  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  but  demurred  to 
the  use  of  the  "  habits."  For  three  years  after  this  he  was  with  Parkhurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  in  1563,  when  the  first  great  English  edition  of  his  work  was  published,  he  was  again 
in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  house  at  Aldgate.  In  the  following  May  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Prebend  of  Shipton,  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  the  first  fruits  of  which  he  was  obliged,  from 
poverty,  to  ask  the  Queen  to  remit.  In  1564  he  was  residing  at  John  Day's,  the  printer, 
in  Aldersgate  Street,  and  in  1570  the  second  edition  of  his  work  was  published.  In  this 
same  year  he  preached  his  famous  sermon,  on  Good  Friday,  at  Paul's  Cross.  Next  year 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  ordered  a  Copy  of  the  "  Acts  and  Monuments  "  to  be  placed 
in  all  the  Churches,  to  be  read  and  studied  by  the  people.  In  this  year  Fox  commenced 
to  live  in  Grub  Street.  The  third  edition  of  his  book  was  published  in  1576,  and  the  fourth 
in  1583.  The  entry  of  his  burial  in  the  St.  Giles'  registers  is  as  follows  :— 

John  Fox,  householder,  preacher,  was  buried  the  2oth  April,  1587. 
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,  S/ P^'  ™EE?  (!P;l629l'-  Dorian  and  Cartographer.-He  was  probably  born 
in  St.  Paul  s  Churchyard,  where  his  father  lived  and  carried  on  business  as  a  tailor  to  which 
trade  he  also  was  brought  up  (as  was  his  contemporary  Stow).  In  1.580  he  was 'admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  of  which  his  father  had  been  a  member 
and  m  1582  he  married  and  settled,  probably  in  Moorfields,  where  he  leased  a  garden  and 
tenement  from  his  Company  for  2os.  per  annum.  He  subsequently  built  on  this  ground  a 

fayer  house  which  possibly  may  stand  him  in  £400."  Here  he  lived  and  worked  at  his 
various  publications,  and  especially  at  his  monumental  work  entitled  "The  History  of  Great 
Bntaine  under  the  Conquests  of  ye  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes  and  Normans,"  which  was  first 
published  in  1611.  Three  editions  were  issued,  the  last  one  after  his  death  (1633)  This 
magnificent  work  is  folio  size,  and  enriched  by  hundreds  of  well-cut  engravings  of  coins  and 
medals.  The  work  must  have  cost  the  writer  many  years  of  continuous  labour. 

One  of  his  sons  was  buried  in  the  church  in  1593.  The  entries  in  the  registers  of  his 
own  and  his  wife's  burial  are  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  John  Speed,  Merchantalor  (Buried)  3ist  July,  1629. 
Susan,  wife  of  John  Speed,  Gent.  (Buried)  3ist  March,  1628. 

A  handsome  monument  to  him  is  placed  on  the  wall  in  the  south  aisle  of  St.  Giles' 
church,  and  consists  of  a  half-length  bust  in  a  cabinet,  with  the  doors  thrown  open,  on 
which  is  an  inscription  stating  that  he  was  a  faithful  servant  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  King 
James  I,  and  King  Charles  I,  and  that  he  died  July  28th,  1629,  aged  77,  and  that  his  wife 
brought  him  twelve  sons  and  six  daughters. 

THOMAS  MORLEY  (1557-1604  ?),  Musician.— -The  following  is  an  entry  in  St.  Giles' 
parish  registers  under  Burials  :— 

February  I4th,  1588-9,  Thomas  Ye  Sonne  of  Thomas  Morley,  Organist. 

From  this  entry  it  would  seem  that  the  noted  organist  and  musician  was  living  in 
Cripplegate,  and  possibly  engaged  as  organist  at  the  church,  previous  to  his  appointment 
in  1591  as  organist  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1592  on  his 
appointment  as  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  graduated  Mus.Bac.  at  Oxford  about 
the  time  of  his  son's  death.  He  was  a  great  madrigalist,  and  also  wrote  a  considerable 
amount  of  church  music.  He  published  many  "Canzonets"  of  his  own  compilation,  and 
was  author  of  "  A  Plaine  and  Easie  Introduction  to  Practicall  Musicke,"  1597. 

SIR  HENRY  SPELMAN  (1564  ?-i64i),  Historian  and  Antiquary. — He  removed  from 
his  ancestral  home  in  Norfolk  to  London  in  1612  "  to  be  within  reach  of  his  books." 
Although  chiefly  known  as  an  antiquarian  he  was  also  a  great  church  scholar.  It  is 
said  that  his  great  admiration  for  the  English  Church  exercised  on  him  a  predominant 
influence,  and  his  good  services  to  the  Anglican  community  in  opening  out  the  almost  un- 
explored field  of  early  church  history  were  invaluable.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  constant 
touch  with  Cripplegate,  as  he  is  found  in  1629  taking  part  in  restoring  to  the  church  of 
St.  Giles  some  of  its  property  of  which  it  was  deprived  at  the  "  Dissolution,"  for  by  an 
indenture  of  ist  January,  1629-30,  between  Ralph  Whitfield  and  Dorothy,  his  wife,  of  the 
one  part,  and  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Knight,  William  Fuller,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  Giles', 
Cripplegate,  and  others,  certain  houses  in  Barbican  were  handed  over  in  trust  for  the  good 
of  the  Church  and  parish.  This  trust,  known  as  Whitfield's  Gift,  is  now  administered  by 
the  Joint  Estate  Trustees  of  St.  Giles'  and  St.  Luke's. 

In  1632  he  took  up  his  residence  with  his  son-in-law,  Sir  Ralph  Whitfield,  in  Barbican, 
and  lived  there  until  his  death.  Whilst  living  here  he  was  surrounded  by  his  scholarly 
friends,  and  many  others  came  to  consult  him  from  afar.  From  Barbican  many  of  his  works 
were  issued.  We  find  the  entry  of  his  burial  in  the  St.  Giles'  registers  as  follows  : — 

3rd  October,  1641. — Sir  Henry  Spillman,  Knt. 
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THOMAS  FARNABY  (1575  ?-i647),  Schoolmaster  and  Classical  Scholar. — Born  about 
1575,  he  matriculated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Becoming  dissatisfied  with  a  quiet  life 
he  went  with  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  on  their  last  voyage,  and  later  fought 
in  the  Low  Countries. 

About  the  year  1600  he  opened  a  school  in  Goldsmiths'  Rents,  in  the  Jewin  Garden, 
behind  Redcross  Street.  His  pupils  soon  numbered  300,  and  were  for  the  most  part  sons  of 
noblemen  and  "  other  generous  youths."  He  had  boarders  as  well  as  day  scholars  and  resident 
masters,  and  held  his  classes  in  a  large  "  garden  house  "  ;  having  joined  several  houses  and 
gardens  together  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  establishment.  Many  men  afterwards  famous 
were  pupils  of  his.  Before  1629  Farnaby's  fame  as  a  schoolmaster  and  classical  scholar 
was  known  to  all  the  scholars  of  Europe.  He  was  a  most  voluminous  writer  on  classical 
subjects,  and  his  editions  of  the  classics  with  elaborate  Latin  notes  were  most  popular 
throughout  the  seventeenth  century.  Ben  Jonson  was  one  of  Farnaby's  most  intimate 
friends,  and  probably  lived  near  him,  for  in  December,  1599,  we  find  in  St.  Giles'  registers 
an  entry  under  Christenings  as  follows:— 

Joseph  the  son  of  Bcnjamyne  Johnson. 

In  1636,  in  consequence  of  the  plague  and  a  quarrel  with  his  landlord,  he  removed  his 
school  to  Sevenoaks,  where  he  carried  it  on  until  1643,  when  his  royalist  predilections  resulted 
in  his  being  arrested  by  the  parliamentarians,  who  caused  him  to  be  committed  to  Newgate. 
He  was  afterwards  (1645)  allowed  to  retire  to  Sevenoaks,  where  he  died  in  1647.  During 
Farnaby's  residence  in  Cripplegate  several  children  were  born  to  him.  Under  Christenings 
we  find  :— 

Oct.  i,  1615.     Dorothic,  Dr.  of  Thomas  Farnabie,  Gent. 

Dec.  ii,  1628.     Charles,  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Farnaby,  Gent. 

Jan.  27,  1629-30.     Frances,  Dr.  of  Thomas  Farnaby,  Schoolmaster. 

Under  Burials  :— 

Mrs.  Susan  Farnaby1    and  her  child,  wife  of   Mr.  Thomas  Farnaby,   Gent.   (Buried)   5th  Feb.   1623-4;    and 
Samuel  Wylcs,  Writing  Master  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Farnaby,  Schoolmaster  (Buried),  i6th  July,  1623. 

RICHARD  SMITH  or  SMYTH  (1590-1675),  Book  Collector.— He  was  another 
antiquary  and  scholar  who  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  settled  in  Cripplegate.  As  a 
compiler,  he  wrote  essays  on  religious  subjects,  and  one  upon  the  origin  of  printing.  His 
library,  which  was  very  choice  and  extensive,  was  publicly  sold  at  his  death.  He  is  best 
known  by  his  "  Obituary."  From  the  year  1627  until  his  death  he  entered  in  a  diary  the 
names  of  persons  of  his  acquaintance  who  died — many  of  whom  were  inhabitants  of 
Cripplegate.  The  Diary  was  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  and  is  known  as  "  Smyth's 
Obituary."  He  died  in  1675,  when  eighty-five  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Giles' 
church,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

SIR  ROGER  TWYSDEN,  2nd  Baronet  (1597-1672),  Historian  and  Antiquary.— He 
lived  in  Redcross  Street  and  received  his  early  education  at  St.  Paul's  School.  His 
father,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  group  of  baronets  created  by  James  I,  died  in  his 
town  house  in  Redcross  Street  in  January,  1628-9,  Sir  Roger  succeeding  to  the  title  and  the 
ancestral  house  and  estates  in  Kent  and  the  house  in  Redcross  Street.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  refused  to  pay  Ship  Money,  but  later  on  differed  with  the  King's  opponents,  and  was  in 
constant  trouble  with  the  Parliamentary  party,  especially  with  their  attitude  upon  the 
religious  disputes  of  the  day.  In  August,  1642,  the  House  ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned, 
but  in  September  he  was  released,  when  he  retired  to  his  town  house  in  Cripplegate.  This 
gave  him  an  opportunity,  as  the  writer  in  the  "Dictionary  of  National  Biography "  says, 

(i)  Farnaby's  first  wife. 
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"To  continue  his  researches  into  the  national  history  and  to  acquire  that  familiarity 
with  Record  evidence  which  is  so  observable  in  all  his  works."  He  published  many 
historical  works. 

The  references  in  the  St.  Giles'  registers  in  connection  with  Sir  Roger's  family  are 
under  Christenings — 

December  I5th,  1635.     William,  son  of  Sir  Roger  Twisden,  Knt.  and  Bart. 

of  a  daughter  in  1602  (and  of  her  burial  in  1670),  in  1607 

John,  son  of  Sir  William  Twissemlen,  Knt. 

and  1649  of— 

Eliza,  Dr.  of  Mr.  Thomas  Twisscnden,  Gent. 

Other  members  of  the  family  seem  to  have  had  their  homes  in  Cripplegate.  Sir  William 
Twysden  s  name  is  recorded  in  the  return  (1627)  made  by  Rowland  Heylin,  Alderman  of 
Cripplegate,  as  one  who  had  paid  the  "  loan  "  in  Kent. 

The  Rev.  John  Twisden,  M.A.,  nth  Baronet,  died  in  December,  1914,  at  Bradbourne, 
Mailing,  Kent,  in  his  goth  year.  The  baronetcy  is  now  in  the  hands  of  one  who  bears  the 
name  of  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  family,  Sir  Roger  Twysden.  He  took  part  in  the 
Great  War  as  a  naval  lieutenant. 

THOMAS  KEN  (1637-1711),  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.— The  father  of  the  most 
famous  hymn  writer  in  the  English  language— the  saintly  Thomas  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells— resided  in  Cripplegate.  We  find  in  the  baptismal  and  burial  registers  of 
St.  Giles'  the  following  entries  : — Under  Christenings — 

June  3oth,  1628.     Martha,  dr.  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kcnne,  gent. 
February  23rd,  1629-30.     Mary,  dr.  of  Thomas  Kenne.  Gentleman. 
July,  loth,  1632.     Hyon,  son  of  Thomas  Kenne,  Gentle. 

and  the  following  sad  ones  in  March,  1640-41— 

Martin,  son  of  Thos.  Ken,  Gent.,  baptised  March  i6th. 
Martha,  wife  of  Thos.  Ken,  Gent.,  buried  igth  March. 
Martin,  son  of  Thos.  Ken,  Gentleman,  buried  26th  March. 

The  future  Bishop  was  born  three  years  before  this  date.  His  father  at  this  time  was 
living  at  Furnival's  Inn.  He  was  elected  to  his  See  in  1685,  was  one  of  the  "Seven  Bishops" 
who  petitioned  against  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  1688,  and  was  deprived  of  his  See 
as  a  non-juror  in  1691.  His  two  hymns,  "  Awake  my  Soul  "  and  "  Glory  to  Thee,  my 
God,  this  night,"  are  sufficient  to  make  his  name  immortal.  He  died  in  1711. 

DANIEL  DEFOE  (1661  ?-i73i),  Journalist  and  Novelist. — Many  accounts  have  been 
given  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  voluminous  and  incisive  writers  in  the  English 
language.  It  is  felt  that  no  extracts  from  any  life  of  Defoe  would  be  so  appropriate  as 
some  taken  from  a  charming  little  book  on  the  subject — one  of  the  "  Westminster 
Biographies"  published  in  1900,  the  work  of  Mr.  Wilfred  Whitten  (John  O'London), 
whose  keen  interest  in  Cripplegate  was  particularly  evinced  in  the  series  of  articles  on 
St.  Giles'  church  and  parish  which  appeared  in  "T.P.'s  Weekly"  in  1905,  at  the  time  when 
the  project  of  rebuilding  the  north  front  of  the  church  and  the  erection  of  the  statue  of 
Milton  were  in  contemplation,  and  who,  together  with  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  materially 
assisted  in  the  completion  of  that  work. 

In  the  preface  to  the  work  referred  to,  he  commences  as  follows  :—"  He  wrote 
'  Robinson  Crusoe  '  ;  that  is  the  commonly  remembered  fact  about  Daniel  Defoe.  Yet 
Defoe  is  the  supreme  example  of  the  literary  man  who  does  many  things — '  Robinson 
Crusoe  '  was  not  his  only  work  of  fiction,  and  his  fictions  were  not  more  voluminous 
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than  his  histories — Defoe  wrote  books  on  magic  and  apparitions  and  many  books  on  com- 
merce. He  threshed  out  ecclesiastical  questions  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  devil.  He 
travelled  seventeen  times  over  England,  and  turned  his  tours  into  books.  He  wrote  a 
newspaper  with  his  own  hand  three  times  a  week.  He  was  a  diplomatist  and  a  hosier  and 
a  spy  and  a  brick-maker  and  a  member  of  the  Butchers'  Company.  He  was  feared  by 
Cabinet  Ministers  and  pursued  by  bailiffs  ;  he  stood  in  the  pulpit  at  Tooting  and  in  the 
pillory  at  Temple  Bar.  He  wrote  two  hundred  and  fifty  books  and  lost  several  fortunes. 
He  witnessed  an  unrivalled  chain  of  events,  and  could  describe  the  Great  Fire  to  men  who 
lived  into  the  nineteenth  century." 

Defoe's  real  name  was  Foe  ;  for  he  was  the  son  of  James  Foe,  a  butcher  of  Fore  Street, 
and  was  born  about  1661.  He  was  probably  taken  by  his  father  to  St.  Giles'  church, 
where  he  listened  to  the  sermons  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Annesley,  afterwards  the 
well-known  Nonconformist;  about  1673  he  was  sent  to  a  Dissenters'  Academy  at  Stoke 
Newington  to  be  trained  for  the  ministry,  but  in  1680  he  abandoned  a  ministerial  career 
and  entered  the  office  of  a  hose  factor  in  the  City.  Afterwards  he  was  in  business  on  his 
own  account  in  Freeman's  Yard,  Cornhill. 

He  was  married  in  St.  Botolph's  church,  Aldgate,  December  28th,  1683,  to  Mary 
Tuffley,  spinster.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  part  in  Monmouth's  rebellion  in  1685.  In  1688 
he  was  enrolled  in  the  Butchers'  Company,  to  which  his  father  belonged.  In  1692  he  failed  in 
business.  In  1697  he  issued  his  first  important  pamphlets,  and  in  1699  was  secretary  and 
part  owner  of  a  brick  and  pantile  factory  at  Tilbury,  and  was  living  in  a  prosperous  condition 
at  Hackney.  In  1701  he  published  "The  true  born  Englishman,"  and  many  pamphlets,  and 
in  1702  "  The  Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters,"  for  which  he  was  arrested,  and  sentenced 
to  a  fine,  the  pillory  and  imprisonment  in  Newgate.  He  stood  in  the  pillory  three  times, 
and  wrote  his  "  Hymn  to  the  Pillory."  He  changed  his  name  to  Defoe  in  1703  and  in  the 
same  year  failed  at  the  tile  works  and  was  again  bankrupt. 

In  1719  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  was  published.  From  this  time  to  1727  he  wrote  many 
books  on  subjects  as  varying  as  the  poles,  any  one  of  which  would  have  made  the  reputation 
of  a  smaller  man.  In  1727  family  troubles  and  a  general  failure  of  mind  broke  him  down. 
He  fled  from  his  home  and  had  no  settled  abode.  In  1730  he  returned  to  London  near  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  took  a  lodging  in  Ropemakers'  Alley,  Moorfields,  where  he  lived  a 
broken  man,  and  died  there  of  a  lethargy  in  his  seventy-second  year.  His  death  is  entered 
in  St.  Giles'  Church  Registers  as  follows  :— 

1731,  April  26th. — Mr.  Dubow,  Cripplegate. 

Such  is  fame  !     The  Parish  Clerk  knew  him  not. 

Defoe's  grave  is  in  the  Dissenters'  Burial  Ground  in  Bunhill  Fields,  City  Road,  where 
lies  many  a  grave  divine  whom  the  Church  of  England  was  not  wide,  or  wise,  enough  to 
keep — where  Bunyan  ended  his  pilgrimage  and  Isaac  Watts's  name  shines  on  simple  stone. 


POETS    AND    DRAMATISTS. 

GEORGE  GASCOYNE  (1525  P-I577),  Poet.— He  married  the  mother  of  Nicholas 
Breton,  and  probably  lived  with  his  wife  until  his  death  at  the  house  in  Redcross  Street, 
whence  he  issued  many  of  his  writings,  which  may  well  be  described  as  voluminous. 
In  1576  he  obtained  from  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  at  Limehouse,  his  "  Voyage  to  Cathay 
and  China,"  and  published  it  with  an  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  and  a  prophetical  sonnet  prefixed, 
1756.  An  edition  of  one  of  his  works  was  "  printed  by  Abell  Jeffes,  dwelling  in  the  Fore  Street, 
without  Cripplegate,  neere  unto  Grub  Street,  1587."  This  was  after  Gascoyne's  death. 
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He  lived  at  Walthamstow  and  Gray's  Inn.  His  connection  with  Cripplegate  and  the 
Bretons  may  be  traced  through  his  mother's  family,  who  were  kinsmen  of  Sir  Martin 
Frobisher,  who,  as  stated  elsewhere,  lived  and  was  buried  in  St.  Giles'  church. 

NICHOLAS  BRETON  (1545  ?-i6a6  ?),  Poet.— Breton  had  a  close  and  long  connection 
with  Cripplegate,  and  was  probably  born  there  in  1545.  His  father  came  to  London  from 
Essex,  and  amassed  a  fortune  in  trade ;  in  his  will,  dated  I2th  February,  1557-8,  he  bequeathed 
"  unto  Elizabeth  my  wife,  my  chief  capitall  mansion  house  in  Redcross  Strete  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Giles,  without,  Cripplegate,  London,  and  appurtenances  in  Barbican  and  Redcross 
Strete."  He  died  1559,  leaving  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  Nicholas  being  the  youngest 
son.  Ten  years  after  his  death  the  widow  married  George  Gascoyne,  the  poet,  who  died 
in  1577,  and  was  thus  for  nine  years  Nicholas  Breton's  step-father.  Breton  probably  lived 
in  "  the  capitall  mansion  house  in  Redcross  Strete  "  during  his  mother's  widowhood,  and 
until  her  union  with  Gascoyne,  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age.  At  the  time  of 
the  death  of  his  step-father  he  was  living  in  Holborn.  We  have  no  definite  information, 
but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  on  his  mother's  death  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  family 
mansion.  When  47  years  of  age,  viz.,  I4th  January,  1592-3,  he  married  in  St.  Giles'  church, 
Anne  Sutton,  by  whom  he  had  at  least  four  children,  the  births  of  three  of  whom  are  registered 
in  St.  Giles'  books,  a  son,  Nicholas,  I4th  May,  1603,  another  son,  Edward,  i6th  March,  1605-6, 
and  a  daughter,  Matilda,  7th  May,  1607.  On  2nd  October,  1603,  there  is  an  entry  in  the 
burials  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Brittaine,  Gent.,  and  on  27th  July,  in  the  same 
year,  of  his  daughter  Matilda.  So  that  up  to  this  time  he  was  apparently  living  in  Cripplegate 
and  probably  in  his  father's  old  home.  No  record  has  been  found  of  Breton's  own  burial, 
but  it  is  assumed  that  his  death  occurred  in  1626. 

Breton  was  one  of  the  brilliant  writers  who  associated  together  in  Cripplegate,  at  the 
opening  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  writer  of  his  life  in  the  "  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography"  says,  "  as  a  literary  man  (both  in  prose  and  verse)  Breton 
impresses  us  most  by  his  versatility  and  his  habitual  refinement.  He  wrote  with 
exceptional  facility,  and  as  a  consequence  wrote  too  much."  An  enumeration  and 
critiques  of  his  writings  occupy  nearly  six  pages  in  the  "  Dictionary."  His  last  published 
work  appeared  in  1625.  Ben  Jonson  was  a  contemporary  and  probably  a  neighbour  in 
Cripplegate,  and  wrote  in  1600  a  highly  eulogistic  sonnet  to  one  of  his  works.  Among  the 
numerous  bequests  in  his  will  is  one  : — 

To  the  widow  Sparrowe  and  other  three  of  the  poorest  creatures  in  "  beche  layne  "  ten  shillings. 

Other  bequests  are  :— 

To  one  hundred  of  the  poorest  and  most  impotent  persons  in  the  aforesaid  parish  of  St.  Giles,  £5  of  money,  that  is 
one  shilling  a  piece. 

To  buy  and  provide  yearly  during  four  years  next  after  my  death  5  loades  of  coals  and  a  house  to  keep  them  in, 
to  laye  in  the  summer. 

ANTHONY  MUNDAY  (1553-1633),  Poet  and  Playwright. — No  definite  information 
can  be  obtained  respecting  Munday's  residence  in  Cripplegate  other  than  the  fact  that  several 
of  his  children  were  christened  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Giles',  1584-89,  and  that  in  the 
City  Chamberlain's  accounts  we  find  a  tenement  in  the  Ward,  "  demised  to  Anthony  Munday 
for  twenty-one  years  from  Midsomer,  1622."  It  may  also  be  noted  that  by  the  interesting 
account  he  has  left  us  of  one  of  the  annual  perambulations  of  the  parish  on  Ascension  Day, 
he  evidently  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  St.  Giles'.  The  writer  in  the 
"Dictionary  of  National  Biography"  says,  "Munday,  in  his  versatility  was  an  epitome 
of  his  age  ;  ready  to  turn  his  hand  to  any  occupation,  he  was  as  a  man  of  letters, 
little  more  '  than  a  compiler,  destitute  of  originality  or  style,  yet  apart  from  such 
names  as  Shakespeare  or  Marlowe  there  are  few  Elizabethan  writers  who  occupied  a  greater 
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share  of  public  attention  and  contributed  more  largely  to  popular  information  and  amuse- 
ment." His  writings  may  be  classified  under  three  headings,  Translation  of  Romances,  City 
Pageants,  and  Miscellaneous  Writings.  A  list  of  his  writings  occupy  three  pages  in  the 
"Dictionary  of  National  Biography."  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  his  editions  of  Stow 
in  1618,  and,  in  collaboration  with  Henry  Dyson  and  others,  in  1633.  He  was  buried  in 
St.  Stephen's,  Coleman  Street. 

BEN  JONSON  (1573  P-I&37),  Poet  and  Dramatist. — The  inference  that  Jonson  was 
connected  with  the  Ward  is  based  upon  the  registers,  which  show  that  a  son,  Benjamin, 
died  of  the  plague  in  1607,  and  another  of  the  same  name  in  1635.  Although  direct  evidence 
of  his  place  of  residence  is  wanting  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  he  lived  for  some  time  in 
St.  Giles'  parish,  the  Fortune  Theatre  and  the  wits  in  the  district  attracting  him.  As  already 
stated,  he  wrote  a  sonnet  in  1600  upon  one  of  Breton's,  and  appended  his  autograph  to  ten 
books  in  Dr.  Williams'  Library  in  Rcdcross  Street. 

SIR  WILLIAM  DAVENANT  (1606-1668),  Poet  and  Dramatist.— Davenant's  direct 
connection  with  Cripplcgate  was  small.  He  probably  lived  for  a  time  in  St.  Giles'  parish, 
for  we  find  the  following  entry  in  the  church  registers  :— 

Thomas,  son  of  Sir  William  Davenett,  Knight,  and  of  Dame  Mary,  borne  i4th  January,  Christened  3ist  January, 
1663-4. 

As  a  Royalist  he  was  under  condemnation  in  1653,  and  owed  his  safety  to  Milton,  and  in 
return  procured  the  poet's  remission  and  safe  return  to  London  on  the  Restoration  in  1660, 
and  as  a  poet  and  dramatist  he  was  in  close  touch  with  the  literary  men  of  his  time  then 
resident  in  Cripplegate.  He  wrote  much  concerning  the  public  life  of  London ;  one  of  his 
works  in  "  verse  burlesque,"  entitled  "  The  Long  Vacation,"  in  which  he  treats  of  the  street 
sights  in  London,  is  both  amusing  and  interesting. 

JOHN  MILTON  (1608-1674),  Poet.— Milton's  life  from  his  cradle  in  Bread  Street 
to  his  grave  in  St.  Giles'  church,  has  been  so  often  written  that  it  would  be  quite 
superfluous  and  indeed  travelling  beyond  the  scope  of  these  short  sketches  of  the  "  Men 
of  Note  "  in  Cripplegate  if  more  than  a  short  account  of  his  connection  with  the  Ward 
was  given.  As  stated  above,  Milton  was  born  in  Bread  Street  in  1608  in  the  City  Ward  of 
that  name,  where  at  the  corner  of  Watling  Street  and  Bread  Street  a  bust  is  let  into  the 
wall,  together  with  an  inscription  stating  where  he  was  born,  and  that  he  was  baptised  in 
the  church  of  All  Hallows,  Bread  Street. 

His  father  carried  on  the  profession  of  a  scrivener  "  at  the  sign  of  the  Spread  Eagle," 
where  the  son  lived,  and  received  his  early  education  within  a  stone's  throw  from  his  home 
at  the  celebrated  St.  Paul's  School  (on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cathedral),  founded  by  Colet 
and  supported  by  the  Mercers'  Company.  Here  he  was  taught  Latin  and  Greek  by  Thomas 
Young,  a  young  Scotchman,  to  whom  in  after  years  Milton  wrote  a  glowing  tribute.  He 
left  for  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1632,  retiring  to  his  father's 
house  at  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire.  In  1641  we  find  him  living  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
removing  in  1645  to  a  house  in  Barbican  opposite  Bridgewater  Square.  Here  he  lived 
until  1649,  when  he  removed  to  Charing  Cross. 

His  political  life  kept  him  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitehall  until  the  death  of  his  friend 
Cromwell  in  1658,  but  on  the  Restoration  he  left  and  remained  in  hiding  for  three  months  and 
three  weeks  in  Bartholomew  Close  ;  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  the  passing  of  the  Amnesty  Act  in 
1660  he  returned  to  Cripplegate,  where  in  Jewin  Street  he  remained  until  1664,  having  begun 
"  Paradise  Lost  "  here  in  the  previous  year  ;  he  then  removed  to  Artillery  Row,  Bunhill  Fields, 
and  here  he  published  "  Paradise  Lost  "  in  1667,  and  "  Paradise  Regained  "  and"  Samson 
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Agomstes  Here  he  died  in  1674,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Giles'  church  on  I2th  November 
by  the  side  of  his  father  (also  a  John  Milton),  who  had  lived  with  him  in  his  house  in 
Barbican,  and  who  died  in  March,  1646-7.  Milton's  father-in-law,  Richard  Powell,  was  also 
buried  in  the  church  in  January  of  the  same  year.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  m  the  churchyard  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Giles'  church  in  1906. 

LORD    MAYORS. 

CHRISTOPHER  PACK  (1593  ?-i682),  Lord  Mayor  of  London.— He  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Pack,  of  Kettermg,  Northamptonshire,  and  was  born  in  1593.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  one  John  Kendrick.  Pack  married  a  kinswoman  of  his  late  master,  and  commenced 
business  in  the  woollen  trade,  quickly  amassing  a  large  fortune,  which  left  him  at  liberty 
to  engage  in  public  affairs. 

Living  in  the  stirring  times  of  the  great  Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealth,  Pack's 
wealth,  ability  and  zeal  brought  him  into  great  prominence.  We  first  find  him  at  work  in 
the  City  as  Alderman  of  Cripplegate  Ward  in  1647,  serving  the  office  of  Sheriff,  1649,  and 
Lord  Mayor  in  1654.  He  was  President  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlem  Hospitals  from  '1649 
to  1660,  Master  of  the  Drapers'  Company  in  1648-9,  a  Governor  of  the  Company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers,  and  a  Governor  of  the  East  India  Company,  1657-9. 

As  a  politician  he  took  a  most  prominent  place.  He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Customs,  1645-9.  In  1655  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  chosen  with  others  to  meet  the  Committee  of  Council  to  consider  the  proposals 
of  Manasseh  Ben-Israel  on  behalf  of  the  Jews,  who  soon  after  were  allowed  to  return  to 
England.  He  was  knighted  by  Cromwell,  1655.  His  wealth  enabled  him  to  lend  £4,000 
to  the  State  in  1656  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  fleet,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  one  of  the 
four  members  for  the  City  in  Cromwell's  third  and  last  Parliament,  when  he  proposed 
'  The  Humble  Petition  and  Advice,"  urging  Cromwell  to  accept  the  Kingship. 

For  his  services  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  more  particularly  as  the  prime  mover  in  the 
restoration  of  the  second  House,  he  was  made  a  member  of  it,  and  is  described  as  Christopher, 
Lord  Packe.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  included  with  sixteen  others,  who  were  to  be 
"  disqualified  from  holding  in  future  any  public  office  or  employment."  After  his  retirement 
from  office  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  his  house  at  Prestwold,  Leicestershire. 

He  was  thrice  married,  and  died  27th  May,  1682,  and  was  buried  in  Prestwold  church, 
where  there  is  a  fine  monument  to  his  memory.  The  Latin  inscription  states  that  he  was 
eighty-four  years  old  at  his  death. 

SIR  MATTHEW  WOOD  (1768-1843),  Lord  Mayor  of  London.— As  an  example  of  a 
self-made  public  man,  Matthew  Wood  occupies  a  high  place. 

He  was  born  at  Tiverton  in  1768,  and  educated  at  Blundell's  Free  Grammar  School  in 
that  town,  and  on  leaving  was  apprenticed  to  a  druggist.  He  came  to  London  to  found 
his  fortune  in  1790,  and  in  1801  commenced  business  in  Falcon  Square  as  a  hop  merchant. 
He  soon  took  up  public  work,  for  the  following  year  he  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
as  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  for  Cripplegate  Without  ;  five  years  later  he  was 
elected  Alderman,  he  then  being  only  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  He  served  the  office  of 
Sheriff  in  1809,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1815,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  very  few 
men  who  have  occupied  that  position  for  two  consecutive  years.  During  his  second  Mayoralty 
in  1817  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  a  representative  of  the  City  of  London  without 
opposition,  and  sat  for  the  same  constituency  for  ten  consecutive  Parliaments,  and  headed 
the  poll  in  the  contests  of  1818,  1820,  1835  and  1837.  He  was  a  strong  defender  of  Queen 
Caroline,  being  fully  persuaded  of  her  innocence.  He  acted  as  trustee  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  recommendation  and  financial 
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assistance  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  returned  to  England  from  Brussels,  in  order  that 
their  eldest  child  might  be  born  a  Briton.  Queen  Victoria  requited  his  services  on  this  and 
many  other  occasions  by  conferring  on  him  a  baronetcy,  which  Lord  John  Russell  announced 
on  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty's  visit  to  Guildhall  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  1837. 

Sir  Matthew  married  a  daughter  of  John  Page,  a  surgeon,  of  Woodbridge,  co.  Suffolk, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  John  Page,  who  was  in  Holy  Orders,  and  succeeded  him  in  the 
baronetcy,  William  Page,  and  Western.  The  eldest  son,  the  Rev.  Sir  John  Page  Wood, 
second  Baronet,  who  died  in  1866,  had  three  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  Field-Marshal 
Sir  Henry  Evelyn  Wood,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  V.C.,  and  Constable  of  the  Tower.  He  entered 
the  Royal  Navy  in  1852  and  served  with  the  Naval  Brigade  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  was 
wounded.  He  entered  the  Army  in  1855,  and  won  the  Victoria  Cross  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  He  died  in  1920.  William  Page  Wood,  the  second  son,  after  a  brilliant  career  in 
various  high  offices,  became  Lord  High  Chancellor  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Ministry,  and  was 
raised  to  the  Peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Hatherley.  He  died  in  1881.  The  third  son, 
Western  Wood,  was  a  member  of  the  City  from  July,  1861,  until  his  death  in  1863.  Truly 
a  distinguished  family  of  whom  Cripplegate  may  well  be  proud. 

Sir  Matthew  Wood  died  25th  September,  1843,  aged  seventy-five. 

SIR  HENRY  EDMUND  KNIGHT  (1833-1917),  Lord  Mayor  of  London.— He  was 
born  in  Marylebone,  London,  in  1833,  and  educated  at  the  City  of  London  School  under 
Dr.  Mortimer.  He  commenced  his  business  life  in  1849,  with  Messrs.  Brettle  &  Co.,  soft- 
goods  merchants,  of  Wood  Street,  Cripplegate,  and  in  1857  started  a  business  of  his  own 
as  a  wholesale  haberdasher  in  Aldermanbury.  In  1867  he  was  elected  to  the  Common 
Council  for  the  Ward  of  Cripplegate  Within,  and  soon  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
the  Corporation.  He  was  elected  Alderman  of  Cripplegate  in  1874,  and  served  the  office 
of  Sheriff  in  the  following  year,  and  that  of  Lord  Mayor  in  1882-3.  He  was  the  last 
Lord  Mayor  to  be  sworn  into  office  at  Westminster.  He  attended  as  Lord  Mayor  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  Law  Courts  in  the  Strand,  where  every  Lord  Mayor  has  since  taken 
the  oath  of  office. 

Many  brilliant  functions  took  place  during  his  Mayoralty,  amongst  them  the  presenta- 
tion in  Guildhall  of  Addresses  to  General  Lord  Wolseley  and  Admiral  Lord  Alcester,  as  a 
recognition  of  the  able  and  gallant  services  rendered  by  them  in  the  Egyptian  Campaign 
of  1882.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  opening  of  the  new  City  of  London  School  on 
the  Victoria  Embankment,  and  of  that  of  the  City  of  London  College  in  Cripplegate. 

He  was  prominent  amongst  his  brethren  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  in  upholding  the 
various  ceremonies  and  traditional  usages  of  the  Corporation.  He  was  knighted  at  Osborne, 
3ist  December,  1883.  He  died  November  2ist,  1917.  His  position  as  an  Alderman  is 
specially  notable  from  the  fact  that  he  held  that  office  for  a  longer  recorded  period  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Corporation  than  any  other  individual.  He  was  one  of  three  Aldermen 
who  sat  for  a  longer  consecutive  period  as  Alderman  of  one  ward  than  had  been  the  case 
in  any  other  ward.1 

MISCELLANEO  US. 

SIR  DRU  DRURIE  (1531  ?-i6i7).— This  noted  courtier  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  day 
lived  in  a  house  in  Beech  Lane,  at  the  corner  of  Whitecross  Street,  which  until  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries  had  been  the  residence  of  the  Abbots  of  Ramsay.  It  was  afterwards 
known  as  Drurie  House,  and  in  which  a  century  later  Prince  Rupert  lived. 

The  registers  show  that  "  Cathren  daughter  of  Sir  Drue  Drewry  Knt  "  was  buried  in 
St.  Giles'  in  December,  1590. 

( ' )  Sir  Matthew  Wood,  Bt.  ( 1 807-1 843) ,  thirty-six  years  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Challis  ( 1 843-1 874) ,  thirty-one  years  : 
Sir  Henry  Edmund  Knight  (1874-1917),  forty-three  years.  These  figures  show  an  unbroken  record  of  no  years. 
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MR.  DRU  DRURY  (1725-1803),  Naturalist,  who  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Sir 
Dru  Drury,  was  born  in  Wood  Street  in  1725.  He  was  a  celebrated  naturalist  and  entomo- 
logist, and  a  correspondent  of  Linnaeus,  Kirby,  and  Fabricius.  It  is  said  that  he  had  a 
"  noble  and  magnificent  collection  of  insects,"  especially  of  white  ants. 

EDWARD  ALLEYN  (1566-1626),  Comedian  and  Founder  of  Dulwich  College.—  He 
lived  in  Cripplegate  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1599-1600  he  built,  in  conjunction 
with  his  father-in-law,  Philip  Henslowe,  the  Fortune  Theatre.  He  purchased  for  £240  a 
thirty  years'  lease  of  a  plot  of  ground,  about  128  feet  square,  in  Golden  Lane,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Giles.  On  this  the  Theatre  was  built  by  Peter  Street,  the  builder  of  the  Globe  Theatre. 
Tradition  has  it  that  Alley  n,  when  performing  here  in  a  play  which  had  a  dance  of  devils  in  it, 
saw  one  too  many  on  the  stage,  which  had  such  an  effect  on  him  that  he  immediately 
forsook  the  theatrical  profession  and  founded  Dulwich  College,  where  he  ended  his  days 
in  1626.  The  work  that  he  did  for  his  College  is  well  known,  he  himself  managing  its 
affairs  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life.  In  1620  he  built  ten  Almshouses  for  the  poor 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles. 

HENRY  WELBY  (d.  1636),  Recluse  and  Philanthropist,  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  had  an  estate  of  £1,000  per  annum.  He  passed  through  one  of  the  universities, 
and  Inns  of  Court,  and  completed  his  education  by  making  the  tour  of  Europe.  When  he 
was  about  forty  years  of  age,  his  brother,  an  abandoned  profligate,  made  an  attempt  upon 
his  life  with  a  pistol.  He  then  formed  a  resolution  to  retire  from  the  world.  He  took 
a  house  in  Grub  Street,  reserving  three  rooms  for  himself,  the  first  for  his  meals,  the  second 
for  his  bedroom,  and  the  third  for  his  study.  In  these  he  kept  himself  so  closely  retired 
that  for  forty-four  years  he  was  never  seen  by  any  human  creature,  except  an  old  female 
servant  that  attended  him.  He  bought  all  the  new  books  that  were  published.  His  time 
was  spent  in  reading,  meditation  and  prayer.  He  expended  a  great  part  of  his  income  in 
acts  of  charity.  He  lies  buried  in  St.  Giles'  church.  The  entries  in  the  registers  under 
burials  are  as  follows  :— 

October  20,  1636.     Mr.  Henry  Welby,  gentleman. 

The  servant  above-named  was  buried  in  the  same  church  a  few  days  before  her  master  :— 
October  1  1  ,  1  636.     Mary  Villier,  servant  to  Mr.  Henry  Welby,  gentleman. 

SAMUEL  MORLEY  (1809-1886),  Merchant  and  Philanthropist.—  During  the  last 
century  the  names  of  Morley  and  Cripplegate  have  been  almost  synonymous. 

John  Morley  came  to  London  from  Nottingham  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Richard  founded  the  hosiery  business  firm  that  for  a 
hundred  years  or  so  has  been  one  of  the  most  honoured  in  Cripplegate  (I.  &  R.  Morley). 
Richard  superintended  the  manufactory  at  Nottingham  and  John  the  warehouse  in  Wood 
Street  ;  John  Morley  resided  in  the  then  old  world  village  of  Homerton,  bordering  on  the 
Hackney  Marshes,  where  Samuel,  the  last  of  a  family  of  six  children,  was  born  in 
October,  1809.  Entering  the  business  in  1825,  he  early  made  himself  practically  acquainted 
with  its'working.  He  was  very  methodical  in  his  habits,  and  "  had  a  place  for  everything 
and  everything  in  its  place." 

In  1841  he  married  Miss  Hope,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hope,  a  Liverpool  banker, 
by  whom  he  had  a  large  family,  Samuel  Hope  being  the  eldest,  who  in  1903-5  was  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  1912  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  under  the  title  of  Baron 
Hollenden  of  Leigh,  Kent. 

Arnold,  the  youngest  son,  became  a  member  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  in  1887  as 
Postmaster-General.  He  died  in  January,  1916. 
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Although  his  business  demanded  a  large  share  of  his  time,  Samuel  Morley  early  took  to 
public  work,  and  was  a  good  example  of  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  "  those  find  more  time 
to  do  work  who  have  the  most  to  do." 

Of  a  Nonconformist  family,  he  was  early  associated  with  the  leaders  of  Dissent,  and 
to  the  close  of  his  life  was  prominent  in  all  questions  that  affected  Dissenters,  either  politically 
or  socially.  In  fact,  his  whole  life  was  bound  up  in  aggressive  nonconformity.  It  was  as 
a  nonconformist  that  he  fought  and  won  his  first  seat  in  Parliament — at  Nottingham,  in 
1865 — which  he,  however,  lost  on  petition,  through  injudicious  conduct  of  some  of  his 
supporters  ;  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  Morton  Peto  at  Bristol  in  April,  1868,  he  became  a 
candidate,  and  as  Mr.  Edwin  Hodder  writes  in  his  Life  of  Morley,  "  Bristol  being  a  strong- 
hold of  Nonconformity,  it  seemed  suitable  that  it  should  be  represented  by  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Dissenters  of  the  time."  In  this  he  was  not  successful,  being  beaten  by  the 
small  majority  of  196  on  a  large  poll  ;  his  opponent,  however,  being  unseated  on  petition. 
Later  in  the  same  year  occurred  the  General  Election,  when  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  one 
of  the  two  seats,  the  numbers  being,  Berkeley  (Liberal)  8,759,  Morley  (Liberal)  8,714,  Miles, 
his  old  opponent  (Tory),  6,694.  He  retained  the  seat  for  seventeen  years,  resigning  at  the 
General  Election  in  1885.  Although  his  work  in  Parliament  and  the  supervision  of  his 
immense  business  in  Wood  Street  took  up  much  of  his  time,  he  made  leisure  to  give  practical 
assistance  to  many  philanthropic  and  religious  institutions  to  whose  funds  he  most  liberally 
subscribed,  temperance  and  societies  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  receiving  his  special 
attention.  He  was  a  member  of  the  London  School  Board,  1876-9. 

He  died  in  September,  1886,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Abney  Park  Cemetery. 
Nearly  one  hundred  deputations  from  institutions  with  which  he  had  been  connected  were 
present  at  his  funeral.  For  many  years  before  his  death  he  had  occupied  with  his  family 
a  large  mansion  at  the  junction  of  Stamford  Hill  and  High  Road,  Clapton,  from  which  he 
drove  from  that  most  pleasant  neighbourhood  to  town.  Members  of  his  family  were 
recently  living  on  what  is  locally  known  as  "  The  Hill." 

RICHARD  LAMBERT  JONES,  F.S.A.— The  work  that  he  did  for  the  City  of  London 
justifies  the  above  name  being  included  among  the  Men  of  Note  in  Cripplegate.  He  was 
elected  Common  Councilman  for  Cripplegate  Without  in  the  year  1819,  and  continued  to 
represent  the  Ward  until  his  retirement  in  1851.  To  him  belongs  the  great  honour  of  moving 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Council  (8th  April,  1824) :  "  That  it  be  referred  to  a  Special  Committee 
to  enquire  and  examine  into  the  best  mode  of  arranging  and  carrying  into  effect,  in  the 
Guildhall,  a  Library  of  all  matters  relating  to  this  City,  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  the 
County  of  Middlesex." 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  present  splendid 
library  of  over  150,000  volumes.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee  for  nineteen 
years,  and  greatly  assisted  the  development  of  the  institution.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
time  he  occupied  this  position,  he  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates  Committee 
as  well  as  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  Corporation  for  the  rebuilding  of 
London  Bridge,  and  as  such,  held  a  most  onerous  and  responsible  post.  The  foundation 
stone  of  the  Bridge  was  laid  i5th  June,  1825,  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  After  many  and  delicate 
negotiations  with  the  Government  (chiefly  in  connection  with  the  approaches  to  the  Bridge, 
and  in  which  he  personally  received  the  uniform  assistance  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington), 
the  undertaking  was  completed,  and  opened  ist  August,  1831,  by  King  William  IV,  who 
was  accompanied  by  Queen  Adelaide.  At  the  completion  of  the  ceremony,  a  dejeuner  was 
served  in  a  marquee  erected  on  the  Bridge,  during  which  the  King  did  Lambert  Jones 
the  great  honour  of  asking  him  to  take  wine  with  him. 

Truly  has  Richard  Lambert  Jones  been  described  as  a  "  giant  for  public  work,"  for, 
not  content  with  what  he  had  accomplished  in  founding  the  Guildhall  Library,  and  in 
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presiding  over  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  entrusted  with  the  great  undertaking  of 
building  London  Bridge,  he,  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Royal  Exchange  by  fire,  loth 
January,  1838,  accepted  the  position — to  which  he  was  unanimously  elected — of  Chairman 
of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Mercers'  Company,  upon  which  bodies 
rested  the  responsibility  of  re-erecting  the  Exchange. 

The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  the  late  Prince  Consort,  lyth  January,  1842.  In 
his  reminiscences,  Jones  writes  :  "  As  in  the  case  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  London 
Bridge,  a  splendid  banquet  was  given  in  the  evening  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion 
House,  at  which  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  was  present.  I  had  the  honour 
of  sitting  opposite  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  was  the  only  person  with  whom  His  Grace 
took  wine  at  dinner,  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  some  comment,  and  was  afterwards 
mentioned  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Court  of  Aldermen."  At  this  time  he  was  still  Chairman 
of  the  London  Bridge  Committee,  and  presented  a  report  to  the  Common  Council  recom- 
mending the  construction  of  a  viaduct  for  avoiding  the  steep  declivities  of  Holborn  Hill. 
This  work  was  afterwards  carried  out,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Holborn  Viaduct. 

On  28th  October,  1844,  the  Royal  Exchange  was  opened  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
who  was  accompanied  by  the  Prince  Consort.  Lambert  Jones,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  day's  proceedings,  and  had  the  honour  of  kissing  the  Queen's 
hand,  and  was  informed  by  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort  on  leaving  the  building 
that  "  they  had  been  greatly  pleased  and  much  gratified  at  the  reception  which  had  been 
given  them."  The  reception  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  has  been  cleverly  depicted 
upon  one  of  the  panels  in  the  Ambulatory  of  the  Exchange  by  R.  W.  Macbeth,  A.R.A.  The 
Chairman  is  seen  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  the  picture.  The  painting  was  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Deputy  Snowden,  of  Farringdon  Within  Ward,  Chairman  of  the  Gresham  Committee, 
1891,  and  is  one  of  a  series  that  is  now  being  presented  by  generous  and  public-spirited 
citizens. 

He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  nine  years,  and  at  the  close  of  its  labours  was 
thanked  by  "  the  Grand  Committee  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  City  and  Gresham  Com- 
mittees held  on  Gresham  affairs,"  for  his  "  truly  valuable  services  as  Chairman."  The 
magnitude  of  the  work  over  which  he,  as  Chairman,  presided,  will  be  best  understood  by 
the  following  figures  : — London  Bridge  with  its  approaches  (exclusive  of  a  contribution 
from  the  Treasury)  cost  £1,505,153.  The  Royal  Exchange,  including  enlarging  the  site, 
cost  £398,578. 

During  the  time  the  building  of  the  Exchange  was  proceeding,  another  important 
matter  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  same  committee,  viz.,  providing  suitable  accom- 
modation for  the  Gresham  Professors,  who,  until  the  time  of  this  fire,  had  delivered  their 
lectures  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Royal  Exchange.  In  1843  a  building  was  erected  at 
the  corner  of  Basinghall  Street  and  Gresham  Street  (then  known  as  Cateaton  Street)— and 
named  Gresham  College— at  a  cost  of  nearly  £10,000. 

In  1846,  the  Lord  Mayor  convened  a  public  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  "  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  taking  some  steps  to  present  Richard  Lambert  Jones  with  a  testimonial, 
in  consideration  of  the  public  services  which  he  had  rendered,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  improvements  of  the  metropolis."  A  committee  was  formed  of  which  the  Alderman 
of  Cripplegate  Ward  was  a  member,  and  a  considerable  sum  was  subscribed — with  a  portion 
of  which  his  bust  in  marble,  by  Behnes,  was  executed,  and  which  now  adorns  the  lobby 
of  the  Council  Chamber  at  Guildhall.  A  gold  medal  was  struck  by  Wyon,  the  obverse 
bearing  a  portrait  of  Jones  in  bold  relief,  and  on  the  reverse  the  following  inscription  :- 
"  Presented  by  his  grateful  fellow  citizens,  to  commemorate  exertions  by  which  the  City 
of  London  was  improved  and  art  encouraged,  health  and  conveniences  promoted."  The 
remainder  of  the  fund  was  invested  to  found  a  scholarship,  to  be  called  the  "  Lambert  Jones 
Scholarship  in  the  City  of  London  School."  He  also  received  a  nattering  vote  of  thanks 
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from  the  Cripplegate  Without  Wardmote,  held  2ist  December,  1846.  The  Vestry  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  requested  him  to  sit  for  a  portrait,  to  be  hung  in  the  Vestry  Room,  at  the  Quest 
House.  The  portrait  was  painted  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Dicksee,  and  now  hangs  in  the  Board  Room 
of  the  Cripplegate  Foundation  in  Golden  Lane. 

He  lived  for  many  years  at  Highbury,  in  North  London,  and  died  i6th  August,  1863, 
in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Truly  a  man  whom  Cripplegate  may  well  hold  in  remembrance. 

THE  FAMILY  OF  WHITBREAD.— The  Whitbreads  have  played  no  inconsiderable 
part  in  the  history  of  Cripplegate.  Their  brewery  covers  two  acres  of  ground  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Ward.  The  firm  was  established  by  Samuel  Whitbread — in  Old  Street — in  the 
year  1742.  In  1750  it  was  removed  to  its  present  position. 

Samuel  Whitbread  was  born  in  1720  at  Cardington,  Bedfordshire.  In  1768  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Bedford,  and  held  the  seat  until  1790.  He  founded  the  Bedford  General 
Infirmary,  and  a  cancer  charity  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  His  son,  Samuel,  sat  for  the 
borough  of  Bedford  from  1790  to  1815,  and  was  known  as  "  Statesman  Whitbread."  A 
son,  William  Henry  Whitbread,  who  was  a  strong  Whig  politician,  sat  for  Bedford  in  the 
Parliaments  of  1818,  1820,  1826  and  1830.  Another  member  of  the  family,  Samuel 
Charles  Whitbread,  represented  the  county  of  Middlesex  in  Parliament  from  1820  to  1830. 
Another  Samuel  Whitbread  was  M.P.  for  Bedford  from  1852  to  1895.  After  his  retirement 
from  Parliament  he  continued  to  take  an  active  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  prosperity 
of  his  native  county.  He  died  in  1919,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  In  Cripplegate 
the  family  have  long  been  looked  upon  as  genuine  philanthropists — supporting  every  project 
brought  forward  in  the  furtherance  of  charity  and  the  general  good  in  the  Ward. 

JAMES  MORRISON. — The  Morrison  family  in  the  Outer  Ward  have  always  vied  with 
the  Morleys  in  the  Inner,  in  the  importance  of  their  commercial  and  public  transactions, 
the  name  of  "  Morrison  "  and  Fore  Street,  as  with  "  Morley  "  and  Wood  Street,  being 

synonymous  for  over  100  years. 

James  Morrison,  the  founder  of  the  family,  was  born  in  1789,  in  Hampshire,  of  yeoman 
parents  of  Scotch  descent.  It  is  said  that  as  a  boy  he  came  to  London  and  obtained  a 
situation  at  a  fur  shop  at  the  corner  of  Grays  Inn  Lane,  in  Holborn ;  then  in  a  drapery 
house  near  London  Bridge,  and  at  about  the  age  of  twenty  entered  the  employment  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Todd,  who  about  1810  had  commenced  business  as  a  retail  draper  at  No.  105, 
Fore  Street.  By  his  industry  and  trustworthiness  he  secured  the  confidence  of  his  employer, 
who  took  him  into  partnership  and  afterwards  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

He  early  took  a  prominent  part  in  changing  the  old,  quiet,  sleepy  methods  of  business 
that  had  long  reigned  in  the  wholesale  drapery  trade,  by  introducing  the  system  of  "  small 
profits  and  quick  returns,"  which  led  his  firm  to  rapid  fortune.  He  thus,  in  comparatively 
early  life,  found  himself  free  to  take  part  in  public  affairs  with  the  Cripplegate  "  Reformers." 
He  successfully  contested  Ipswich  as  a  Liberal  and  became  its  member  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1832,  and  although  defeated  in  January,  1835,  in  a  new  election  later  in  the 
year  was  again  successful.  In  1840  he  won  a  Scotch  seat  (the  burgh  of  Inverness),  but 
finally  retired  from  Parliament  in  1847  on  account  of  ill-health.  Previous  to  doing  so  he 
was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  for  the  pro- 
motion of  better  methods  in  securing  in  "  Railway  Acts  "  the  interests  of  the  public. 
Throughout  his  public  life  he  was  a  strong  advocate  and  supporter  of  Free  Trade. 

In  his  later  years  he  accumulated  a  large  collection  of  pictures  by  the  Old  Masters,  and 
many  excellent  examples  of  the  English  schools  of  painting,  and  was  also  a  collector  and  an 
excellent  judge  of  general  artistic  subjects.  He  died  3Oth  October,  1857,  leaving  his  firm 
(Morrison,  Dillon  &  Co.)  at  104-110,  Fore  Street,  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
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THE  CHAMBERLAINS.— The  family  of  Chamberlain  were  resident  in  Milk  Street 
at  least  as  early  as  the  latter  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We 
find  in  the  rate  books  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  that  in  1771  a  William 
Chamberlain  occupied  No.  36,  Milk  Street,  and  was  rated  at  £26.  This  house  was  near 
to  Mitre  Court  at  the  Cheapside  end  of  the  street.  From  1778  to  1810  he  was  in 
possession  and  rated  at  £50.  In  1820  the  name  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  appears  as  the 
occupier,  who  was  rated  for  the  same  house  at  the  same  amount.  In  1840  the  house  was 
assessed  at  £90  to  Joseph  and  R.  Chamberlain  and  so  continued  to  1844,  but  from  that  time 
to  1864  the  house  was  assessed  to  Joseph  Chamberlain  alone.  In  1850  No.  2,  Wood  Street 
was  included  in  the  assessment  with  36,  Milk  Street,  the  whole  being  rated  at  £150.  From 
1840  onwards  the  premises  were  described  as  a  wholesale  shoe  warehouse. 

The  name  of  Chamberlain  does  not  appear  either  in  the  rate  books  or  the  public 
directories  after  1864 — so  that  the  connection  of  the  family  with  Cripplegate  had  then 
ceased,  after  having  carried  on  business  within  its  bounds  for  nearly  a  century. 

In  the  year  1820  the  name  of  a  William  Chamberlain  appears  in  the  rate  books  as 
at  22,  Gutter  Lane,  and  assessed  at  £18,  and  at  18,  Aldermanbury  at  £120. 


1799,    contains 
In  his  preface 


CRIPPLEGATE  VOLUNTEERS. 

A.KERMANN'S  '  Loyal  Volunteers  of  London,"  published  in 
interesting  information  of  the  enrolment  of  the  above  volunteers. 
he  says  these  Volunteer  Corps  were  raised  in  moments  of  alarm 
and  of  imminent  danger  to  assist  the  Civil  Magistrates  "  to  preserve  the 
tranquillity  of  this  Great  and  Commercial  Emporium,"  and  he  mentions 
"  the  high  fermented  state  of  Politics  at  Home,  in  conjunction  with  the 
crooked  policy  of  our  enemies  abroad."  The  book  contains  eighty-seven 
coloured  plates  of  the  various  uniforms  worn  in  the  newly-formed  volun- 
teer bodies,  which  were  raised  in  the  different  wards  of  the  City,  and  in 
the  surrounding  districts.  The  men  paid  for  their  own  uniforms,  which 
were  generally  somewhat  similar  to  that  here  depicted,  but  there  was  no 
complete  uniformity. 

The  description  given  by  Ackermann  of  the  formation  of  the  Cripple- 
gate  Volunteer  Corps  is  as  follows  :— 

THE    WARD    WITHIN. 

This  Corps  was  instituted  the  2nd  May,  1798,  "to  serve  within  the 
City  of  London,  and  to  protect  individual  property,  and  in  all  respects  the 
Civil  Magistrates."  It  consisted  of  one  Company  joined  with  Cheap 
Ward.  They  had  a  Committee  chosen  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, of  which  Sir  Wm.  Staines,  Knt.,  and  Alderman  of  the  Ward,  was 
principal.  The  officers  were  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  an  ensign. 

THE    WARD    WITHOUT. 

This  Association  was  entered  into  in  May,  1798,  "  to  preserve  the      A  CRIppLEGATE 
Peace  and  Tranquillity  of  the   City,   and  of  this  Ward  in  particular."    VOLUNTEER.    I798. 
There  was  one  light  Company,  united  with  Bishopsgate,  Broad  Street, 
and  Portsoken.     The  Corps  consisted  of  a  captain,  two  lieutenants,  and  forty-four  privates. 

A  review  was  held  by  the  King  of  these  Volunteer  forces  on  June  2ist,  1799,  at 
eleven  different  stations.  12,208  men  were  on  parade,  of  whom  862  assembled  in 
Finsbury  Square. 


FIRES. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  Ward  would  not  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  its  industrial 
AA  aspect  in  connection  with  the  many  disastrous  fires  that  have  taken  place  within 
•^  its  boundary.  Both  the  Inner  and  the  Outer  Ward  have  suffered  greatly  from  the 
results  of  fires,  possibly  more  so  than  any  other  ward  of  the  City.  A  great  fire  took  place 
in  Milk  Street  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  Great  Fire  of  1666  swept  away  nearly 
all  the  buildings  in  the  Inner  Ward,  right  up  to  the  City  Wall,  portions  of  a  few  structures, 
such  as  the  churches  of  St.  Alban,  Wood  Street,  and  St.  Alphage,  London  Wall,  alone 
remaining. 

The  following  occurs  in  Mr.  W.  G.  Bell's  "  Great  Fire  of  London  "  : — 

Cripplegate  burnt  on  the  third  day  of  the  fire.  It  burnt  throughout  the  whole  day  and  the  night  was  far 
advanced  before  it  was  under.  The  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Thomas  Bludworth  [whose  own  house  in  Maiden  Lane  was 
burnt],  with  laudable  energy  superintended  the  pulling  down  of  a  great  number  of  houses  to  check  its  progress.  The 
Duke  of  York  spent  several  hours  in  Cripplegate,  and  the  King  joined  his  brother  there.  The  fire  burnt  to  the  City 
Wall,  Curriers'  Hall  was  consumed,  also  Brewers'  Hall,  and  Sion  College  was  all  destroyed. 

The  Wall  and  the  breadth  of  what  had  been  the  City  ditch  checked  the  inroads  of  the 
flames  from  reaching  the  outer  ward,  although  St.  Giles'  church  had  a  narrow  escape,  as 
appears  from  entries  in  the  minute  books  of  the  vestry,  which  show  that  the  sum  of  £29  55. 
was  paid  "  for  re-glazing  part  of  the  windows,"  and  "  for  carrying  the  cloath  and  the  plate 
away  when  the  fire  was,  and  bringing  it  back  2OS.  6d." 

The  lightly  constructed  buildings  of  this  period  and  for  a  century  or  so  after,  with 
their  upper  stories  almost  touching  each  other,  and  the  narrow  streets  and  alleys  lent 
themselves  to  conflagrations,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  many  entries  in  the  parish 
books  of  the  time,  as  to  expenses  incurred  in  providing  appliances  for  extinguishing  fires — 
such  as,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  time,  "  bucketts,"  "  fireaxes,"  and  "  firehooks,"  these 
last  for  tearing  down  light  wooden  buildings.  The  first  entry  of  a  "  Fire  Engine  "  appears 
in  the  parish  books  in  1655.  In  1660  an  "  Engine  House  "  was  ordered  to  be  built.  By 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1775,  it  became  obligatory  for  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  of  every  parish  to  keep  a  fire  engine  for  putting  out  fires  in  their  parishes,  and  we 
find  in  that  year  the  vestry  of  St.  Giles  in  possession  of  two  fire  engines,  a  "  large  "  and  a 
"  small  "  one. 

On  September  2gth,  1761,  Garden  Court,  Barbican,  was  the  scene  of  a  great  fire,  many 
houses  being  destroyed.  An  extensive  "  sugar-house,"  in  Wood  Street,  was  burned,  June 
loth,  1801.  On  October  3rd,  1807,  Whitbread's  Brewery  was  the  scene  of  a  fire  with  a 
remarkable  ending.  After  the  fire  had  been  raging  for  some  time,  the  bearings  of  a  large 
vat,  containing  2,071  barrels  of  beer,  became  fused,  and  the  volume  of  liquid  being  suddenly 
released,  extinguished  the  fire. 

During  the  last  three-quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Cripplegate  suffered  greatly 
from  outbreaks  of  fire.  In  the  evening  of  August  i8th,  1845,  a  fire  occurred  in  Aldermanbury, 
in  premises  occupied  by  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Greatorex  &  Beale,  described  as  French,  Scotch, 
and  Manchester  warehousemen.  The  rear  of  the  premises  extended  from  Aldermanbury 
to  the  western  end  of  the  Guildhall,  and  abutted  on  Dyer's  Court,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry.  Other  premises  were  also  greatly  damaged.  The  total 
loss  was  estimated  at  £250,000.  On  account  of  the  proximity  to  Guildhall  great  fear  was 
entertained  as  to  the  safety  of  the  Records  of  the  Corporation,  a  portion  of  which  were  kept 
near  the  Comptroller's  Office,  and  they  were  hurriedly  removed  to  the  Town  Clerk's  Office 
at  a  more  distant  part  of  the  building.  The  Guildhall  itself  had  a  narrow  escape,  the  large 
window  at  the  western  end  being  much  damaged  by  the  intense  heat.  This  fire  was  rendered 
peculiarly  interesting  by  a  revival  of  an  ancient  and  long  disused  power  on  the  part  of  the 
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City  Coroner,  who,  notwithstanding  that  no  life  had  been  lost,  assembled  an  inquest  when 
an  exhaustive  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fire.  Fire  inquests  are  now  held 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament  (51  and  52  Victoria).  In  May,  1851,  a  fire  took  place  in  Love 
Lane,  when  four  lives  were  lost.  London  Wall  was  the  scene  of  a  great  fire,  September  I2th, 
1852,  when  the  extensive  premises  of  Messrs.  Brown  &  Co.,  drysalters,  and  Messrs.  Gibbons 
and  Co.,  varnish  manufacturers,  were  entirely  destroyed.  The  premises  of  the  great  firm 
of  Messrs.  I.  &  R.  Morley,  in  Wood  Street,  were  destroyed  February  27th,  1859.  The  fire 
commenced  at  11.30  a.m.,  at  a  time  when  all  those  engaged  in  the  business  were  fully 
employed.  It  seems  that  some  workmen  of  the  Central  Gas  Company  were  doing  repairs 
to  the  gas  pipes  when,  by  some  accident,  there  was  a  large  escape  of  gas  in  the  basement, 
which  ascended  the  stairs  and  passages,  and,  by  some  means  unknown,  becoming  ignited  ; 
a  great  explosion  followed,  setting  the  premises  on  fire  in  almost  every  part.  No  lives 
were  lost,  but  damage  to  the  extent  of  £150,000  resulted.  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Co.'s 
boot  and  shoe  warehouse  in  Redcross  Street  was  destroyed  April  22nd,  1860,  a  loss 
of  £30,000  ensuing. 

On  the  2ist  May,  1862,  a  fire  occurred  at  a  stationer's  in  Fore  Street,  four  lives  being 
lost.  Another  large  fire  broke  out  in  the  night  of  December  i8th,  1863,  in  a  block  of  buildings 
used  as  warehouses,  situated  between  Wood  Street  and  Milk  Street  in  one  direction,  and 
between  Clement's  Court  and  Feathers  Alley  in  another.  The  premises  of  Messrs.  I.  &  R. 
Morley,  Grant  &  Co.,  A.  S.  Henry  &  Co.,  Mr.  W.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Bunting  were  all 
severely  damaged,  the  loss  amounting  to  nearly  £150,000.  On  September  igth  in  the 
following  year,  a  great  fire  occurred  in  Gresham  Street,  destroying  the  Hall  of  the  Haber- 
dashers' Company  ;  many  valuable  carvings  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  and  portraits  of  bene- 
factors to  the  Company,  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames,  but  happily  some  carvings  and  pictures 
were  saved.  The  adjoining  premises,  occupied  by  Messrs.  Tapling  &  Co.,  carpet  warehouse- 
men, and  Messrs.  Hellaby  &  Sons  (on  a  portion  of  whose  premises  the  fire  first  started),  were 
entirely  burnt  down.  The  whole  loss  was  estimated  at  between  £150,000  and  £200,000. 

The  Ward  escaped  any  large  fire  until  December  8th,  1882,  when  one  broke  out  in  a 
block  of  buildings  bounded  on  the  north  by  London  Wall,  on  the  south  by  Addle  Street, 
on  the  east  by  Philip  Lane,  and  on  the  west  by  Wood  Street,  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Rylands 
and  Co.,  Limited,  Messrs.  Foster,  Porter  &  Co.,  Limited,  Messrs.  Silver  &  Fleming,  Messrs. 
Sargood,  Butler  &  Nichol,  and  others,  being  involved.  (Sion  College  narrowly  escaped.) 
The  claims  on  the  insurance  companies  were  nearly  two  millions  sterling. 

Another  great  fire  occurred  in  Wood  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  church  of  St.  Alban, 
on  New  Year's  day,  1887.  Beginning  at  Nos.  103-104,  the  fire  attacked  the  premises  of 
thirty  firms,  completely  gutting  the  whole  of  their  premises  which  were  full  of  the  stock  of 
lace  manufacturers,  flax  stainers,  embroiderers,  collar  makers,  and  flannel  and  woollen  manu- 
facturers. A  fire  of  a  disastrous  character  started  in  Gresham  Street  on  25th  November, 
1901,  burning  until  the  following  day.  Fifty-three  firms  were  affected.  On  the  6th  May, 
1889,  Messrs.  W.  &.  D.  Gibbs'  old-established  soap  works,  occupying  a  considerable  area  in 
Hanover  Court,  Milton  Street,  and  several  of  the  surrounding  premises  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  damage  being  estimated  at  £250,000.  On  the  I4th  December  in  the  same  year 
an  extensive  fire  took  place  in  the  recently  opened  Silk  Street. 

Disastrous  as  were  all  these  conflagrations,  they  pale  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  extent  of  the  damage  wrought  by  the  fire  that  broke  out  in  Hamsell  Street  on 
November  igth,  1897,  one  that  devastated  a  larger  area,  and  that  caused  a  greater  loss  of 
property  than  any  fire  that  has  occurred  in  the  City  since  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  It  com- 
menced a  few  minutes  before  one  o'clock  p.m.  in  a  warehouse  on  the  east  side  of  the  southern 
end  of  Hamsell  Street,  and  obtained  a  strong  hold  before  any  fire  engines  arrived.  However, 
Commander  Wells,  the  chief  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  was  early  on  the  scene 
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and  gave  instructions  for  a  "  general  call."  Engines  and  hose  carts  arrived  in  quick  suc- 
cession until  no  fewer  than  forty-one  powerful  engines  were  on  the  spot.  From  the  first 
outbreak  in  Hamsell  Street,  the  fire  passed  with  astonishing  rapidity  to  the  back  of  Well 
Street,  the  lighting  courts  of  which,  running  the  whole  distance  to  Jewin  Street,  quickly 
becoming  ablaze ;  at  the  same  time,  Nicholl  Square,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  two  streets, 
fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.  Passing  down  the  eastern  side  of  Well  Street,  the  roof  of  the 
Vicarage  was  burnt  (which  is  many  feet  below  the  height  of  surrounding  buildings),  but 
the  main  portion  of  the  building  was  spared.  The  adjoining  '  Restaurant '  was  partially 
destroyed.  The  heat  was  so  intense  that  the  stones  of  the  old  Bastion  of  the  City  Wall, 
thirty-five  feet  across  the  "  Green  Churchyard,"  were  calcined.  Several  houses  built  on 
the  wall  in  Hart  Street  and  Monkwell  Street  were  severely  damaged,  but  Barber 
Surgeons'  Hall  fortunately  escaped  damage. 

After  devouring  every  building  with  their  contents  on  both  sides  of  Hamsell  Street  and 
Well  Street,  and  some  houses  in  Edmund  Place  on  the  west  and  several  on  the  south  side 
of  Jewin  Street,  the  fire  passed  to  the  north  side  of  that  street.  It  then  attacked  the  centre 
of  Jewin  Crescent,  and  aided  by  a  strong  westerly  wind  quickly  reduced  three  parts  of  the 
Crescent  to  ruin.  It  then  passed  into  Bradford  Avenue  and  the  west  side  of  Redcross 
Street,  burning  several  warehouses.  The  great  breadth  of  Redcross  Street  enabled  the 
firemen  to  cope  with  the  fire  better  than  they  could  possibly  do  in  the  somewhat  narrower 
Jewin  Street,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  all  danger  of  it  spreading  eastward  was 
at  an  end.  By  the  untiring  energy  of  the  firemen,  who  were  assisted  by  the  changing  and 
falling  of  the  wind,  all  danger  of  further  spread  was  over  before  midnight.  The  escape  of 
St.  Giles'  church  was  almost  miraculous,  surrounded,  as  it  was,  on  the  north  by  the  "  four 
shoppes  "  and  the  Quest  House,  these  shops  being  built  of  wood  on  which,  for  three  or  four 
hours,  were  rained  torrents  of  lighted  embers.  Nearly  one  hundred  warehouses  and  blocks 
of  offices  were  destroyed,  and  the  area  remained  a  scene  of  desolation  for  many  months. 
A  Mansion  House  Fund,  at  the  instance  of  the  Governors  of  the  Cripplegate  Foundation,  was 
opened  for  the  relief  and  assistance  of  the  several  thousand  workpeople  who  were  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  disaster,  £4,000  being  collected  and  distributed.  Such,  shortly,  is  an 
account  of  the  great  Cripplegate  fire,  at  which  happily  no  loss  of  life  occurred.  An  inquest 
was  held  at  the  Guildhall,  and  after  a  close  enquiry  a  verdict  was  given  that  the  fire  was 
caused  by  the  wilful  ignition  of  goods  by  a  person  or  persons  unknown. 

Another  disastrous  fire  took  place  on  the  south  side  of  Barbican  on  May  2ist,  1900, 
when  many  large  warehouses,  with  their  contents,  were  entirely  destroyed.  From  the 
evidence  given  at  the  inquest,  held  at  the  Guildhall,  it  would  seem  that  the  fire  had  obtained 
a  strong  hold  upon  the  premises  before  being  observed,  and  that  when  the  first  fire  engine 
arrived  some  delay  occurred  in  getting  to  work,  in  consequence  of  lack  of  steam  pressure. 
The  old-established  horse  repository  of  Messrs.  Rymill  stood  opposite  the  premises  attacked, 
and  great  fears  were  entertained  that  it  would  be  engulfed  in  the  flames  ;  but  although 
the  premises  caught  alight,  little  damage  was  done. 

These  last  two  lamentable  fires  resulted  in  the  London  County  Council  making  better 
provision  for  the  security  of  the  district  than  they  had  hitherto  thought  necessary. 

During  the  Great  War,  1914-1918,  the  Germans  made  many  raids  from  the  air — the 
destruction  of  London  being  one  of  their  chief  objects — the  City  of  London  being  specially 
singled  out.  In  common  with  other  parts  of  the  City,  Cripplegate  suffered  very  severely. 

The  earliest  and  a  very  extensive  raid  was  made  by  Zeppelins  carrying  both  incendiary 
and  explosive  bombs.  On  8th  September,  1915,  several  incendiary  bombs  were  dropped 
in  the  centre  of  the  home  of  the  textile  trade.  The  damage  done  to  property  was  enormous, 
and  but  for  the  fact  of  the  raid  taking  place  at  night  (n  o'clock),  when  all  the  daily  workers 
had  departed,  and  only  a  few  caretakers  were  on  duty,  the  loss  of  life  would  have  been 
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grievously  great.     Happily  no  loss  of  life  occurred  at  this  time  in  the  Ward      Wood  Street 
suffered  most  severely,    Messrs.  Ward,  Sturt  &  Sharp,  at  Nos.  84-88,  who,  as  wholesale 
hosiers,  had  been  established  here  for  over  a  century,  were  the  greatest  individual  sufferers 
Their  mam  building  of  seven  floors,  85  ft.  by  80  ft.,  was  struck  by  an  incendiary  bomb,  shortly 
followed  by  another  on  their  large  adjoining  warehouse,  both  premises  being  quickly  ignited 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  before  the  Fire  Brigade  could  attempt  to  stop  the  conflagration 
the  whole  was  completely  gutted.     Many  of  the  adjacent  buildings  in  the  street  were  severely 
burnt  and  otherwise  damaged.     At  the  same  time  another  bomb  fell  upon  their  extensive 
premises  in  Silver  Street,  burning  them  to  the  ground,  and  severely  damaging  several  other 
adjacent  warehouses. 

While  these  fires  were  raging  an  incendiary  bomb  fell  upon  the  premises  of  Messrs.  R.  H. 
and  S.  Rogers,  9-11,  Addle  Street,  old-established  shirt  manufacturers,  burning  them  com- 
pletely put,  and  causing  fires  and  extensive  damage  to  many  other  buildings  in  the  street 
and  vicinity  ;  Brewers'  Hall,  almost  opposite,  fortunately  escaped  damage.  At  the  same 
time  large  premises  in  Little  Love  Lane,  in  which  lay  great  stocks  of  silk  and  woollen  goods, 
were  completely  destroyed,  but  fortunately  the  historic  church  of  St.  Alban,  situated  only 
a  few  yards  away  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  was  practically  uninjured.  Incendi- 
ary bombs  were  interspersed  with  others  having  tremendous  explosive  power,  one  of 
which  fell  on  an  extensive  pile  of  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  Aldermanbury,  opposite 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  the  church,  together  with  the  Guildhall,  in  rear  of  the 
above  buildings,  fortunately  escaping  with  but  little  material  damage.  No  fire  resulted 
from  this  explosion,  but  the  buildings  and  many  round  about  were  severely  shaken  and 
damaged  by  its  violent  force. 

On  I5th  October  in  the  same  year  another  raid  caused  much  damage  in  the  Ward,  but 
fortunately  not  of  so  serious  a  character  as  that  just  described.  Two  explosive  bombs 
were  dropped  on  a  large  building  (afterwards  called  Moorgate  Hall)  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction in  Finsbury  Pavement,  in  Coleman  Street  Ward.  This  building  also  has  a  frontage 
to  Moorfields  (in  Cripplegate  Ward).  Many  large  warehouses  and  offices  in  this  street  were 
severely  shaken  and  damaged,  as  also  in  Ropemaker,  White,  and  New  Union  Streets,  closely 
adjacent.  Two  persons  were  killed  and  several  seriously  injured.  No  raid  took  place  in 
the  City  from  the  above  date  until  about  midday  on  June  I3th,  1917.  This  was  by  far 
the  most  serious  that  had  hitherto  been  made,  no  fewer  than  thirty  bombs  were  dropped 
by  aeroplanes,  300  sets  of  premises  were  seriously  damaged  and  over  100  lives  lost.  In 
Cripplegate  one  of  the  most  terrible  scenes  of  this  visitation  was  that  caused  by  an  explosive 
bomb  which  fell  in  the  open  yard  of  King's  Head  Court,  on  the  north  side  of  Beech  Street, 
around  which  were  the  extensive  century-old  premises  of  Messrs.  Barrett  &  Sons,  brass 
founders.  These  premises  covered  an  area  of  190  ft.  by  90  ft.,  and  were  occupied  by  the 
foundry,  workshops  and  offices.  Seven  men  were  instantaneously  killed,  and  eleven  others 
seriously  injured.  Many  of  the  surrounding  buildings  with  their  contents  were  damaged. 
So  violent  was  the  explosion  that  pieces  of  pavement  from  the  yard,  weighing  several 
pounds,  were  projected  on  to  the  roof  of  Messrs.  Whitbread's  premises  100  yards  away. 
Bridgewater  Square  close  by  had  a  narrow  escape,  for  an  explosive  bomb  fell  upon  one  of 
the  buildings  but  failed  to  explode. 

During  another  daylight  raid  (yth  July,  1917,  at  11.45  a.m.)  an  explosive  bomb  fell  in 
that  part  of  Whitecross  Street  which  is  just  outside  the  City  boundary,  doing  extensive 
damage  to  many  of  the  small  retail  provision  shops  in  the  vicinity  ;  the  shock  was  felt  as 
far  away  as  St.  Giles'  church  in  Fore  Street,  where  the  old  oval  window  at  the  east  end  was 
damaged,  and  other  windows  in  the  church  broken. 

The  last  of  the  aeroplane  raids  on  the  City  was  made  near  midnight  on  Whitsunday, 
May,  1918.     In  this  raid  the  Redcross  Street  district  suffered  much  injury,  the  most 
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serious  damage  being  in  Bradford  Avenue,  on  the  west  side  of  Redcross  Street.  The  ware- 
houses at  each  corner  of  the  Avenue  were  completely  destroyed,  and  many  others  very 
severely  damaged.  Premises  as  far  away  as  Barbican  and  Whitecross  Street  suffered  from 
the  shock  of  the  explosion.  The  Midland  Railway  goods  station  (possibly  the  special 
object  of  this  attack),  opposite  the  Avenue,  however,  escaped  with  but  slight  damage. 


THE    PLAGUE. 

THE  Plague  in  one  form  or  another  under  various  names  was  from  the  earliest  times 
prevalent  in  the  City,  and  especially  in  the  Outer  Ward  of  Cripplegate.  The  presence 
of  the  city  ditch  (which,  until  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  really  nothing  less  than  an  open  sewer)  surrounding  the  city  wall,  the  filth  lying  in  the 
city  lay-stall  in  Moorfields,  and  the  generally  undrained  character  of  the  district  and  the 
network  of  narrow  courts  and  alleys,  are  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  dreadful  ravages  to 
which  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  were  constantly  subject.  In  1603  there  were  2,879 
burials  ;  in  1625,  3,570  ;  in  1636,  2,491  ;  in  1641,  1,650  ;  and  from  1654  to  1664  more  than 
1,000  burials  each  year,  culminating  in  1665  with  a  total  of  a  little  under  8,000,  of  whom 
4,838  are  registered  as  dying  of  plague  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  8,000  died  from  the  same  cause. 

The  following  description  of  the  terror  inspired  by  these  awful  visitations  specially 
applied  to  Cripplegate.  It  is  taken  from  a  publication  by  Thomas  Dekker,  who  lived  in 
Cripplegate,  entitled  "  The  wonderful  year  of  1603,  wherein  is  showed  the  Picture  of  London 
lying  sicke  of  the  Plague"  :— 

Never  did  the  English  nation  behold  so  much  blacke  worne  as  there  was  at  her  funeral  (Queen  Elizabeth).  It 
was  then  put  on  to  try  if  it  were  fit ;  for  the  great  day  of  mourning  was  set  downe  in  the  booke  of  Heaven  to  be 
held  afterwards. 

After  describing  the  night,  the  writer  says  :— 

The  tedious  minutes  of  the  night  stretch  oute  the  sorrowes  of  ten  thousand.  It  is  now  daye.  Let  us  look  forth 
and  try  what  consolation  rises  with  the  sun.  Not  any,  Not  any  ;  for  before  the  jewel  of  the  morning  be  fully  set 
in  silver,  hundred  hungry  graves  stand  gaping  ;  and  every  one  of  them  (as  at  a  breakfast)  hath  swallowed  downe 
ten  or  eleven  lifeless  carcases.  Before  dinner  in  the  same  gulfe  are  twice  as  many  more  devoured,  and  before  the 
sun  takes  rest  those  numbers  are  doubled. 

Dekker's  vivid  description  of  the  Plague  of  1603  must  be  magnified  threefold  to  give 
the  full  terror  of  the  Great  Plague  of  1665. 

The  first  cases  in  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  occurred  on  June  2nd,  when  a  man  died  in 
Goswell  Street  and  another  in  Old  Street.  The  number  of  cases  gradually  increased,  there 
being  191  burials  in  June,  1,346  in  July,  3,556  in  August,  then  fell  to  1,757  in  September, 
and  412  in  October.  The  entries  of  the  burials  in  July  take  up  71  pages  of  the 
St.  Giles'  register  book,  those  in  August  101,  and  in  September  54  pages.  When  the 
plague  was  at  its  height  in  the  month  of  August,  no  fewer  than  3,556  entries  are  made — 
by  far  the  greater  number  as  dying  of  the  Plague — and  comparing  this  with  a  register  of 
only  74  deaths  in  the  corresponding  month  of  the  next  year,  the  contrast  is  very  startling. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  many  died  of  the  Plague  and  were  buried  either  in 
the  Churchyard,  the  Pest  House,  or  in  Bunhill  Fields  without  any  entry  being  made,  the 
terror  and  overwhelming  confusion  of  the  time  being  so  great. 

The  Great  Fire  of  1666  was,  indeed,  "  a  blessing  in  disguise,"  for  after  that  time  the 
Plague  has  never  visited  the  Ward. 
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LIGHTING. 

AS  in  other  wards  of  the  City,  the  duty  of  lighting  the  streets,  until  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  cast  upon  each  individual  occupier.  We  find  that 
in  the  year  1716  the  houses  were  ordered  to  be  lit  up  on  dark  nights  (i.e.,  on  every 
night  between  the  second  night  after  the  full  moon  and  the  seventh  night  after  each  new 
moon)  with  candles,  these  were  probably  in  a  '  lanthorn/  and  long  enough  to  burn  from  six 
o'clock  m  the  evening  until  eleven.  The  order  seems  to  have  been  obeyed  in  a  very  negligent 
manner,  and  in  consequence  a  few  years  later  the  Corporation,  by  its  Commission  of  Sewers, 
took  upon  itself  the  duty  of  lighting  the  streets,  charging  75.  a  year  for  every  house  rented 
at  £10,  increasing  the  amount  according  to  the  rental.  A  house  rented  at  £50  a  year  paid 
20S.  The  maximum  charged  was  405.  In  1736  a  more  regular  system  of  fixing  the  lamps 
was  instituted,  and  in  1742  we  find  the  Deputies  and  Common  Councilmen  of  Cripplegate 
Ward  called  upon  to  make  a  report  on  the  subject.  The  report  of  the  Without  Ward  runs 
as  follows  : — 

To  M'.  Town  Clerk,  Guildhall,  Cripplegate  without,  7  Aprill  1742.  Sr,  According  to  order  of  the  Lamp  Comf" 
have  as  under,  sent  you  the  number  of  Lamps  in  this  Ward,  as  alsoe  ye  names  of  ye  Streets,  Lanes,  Comon  Passages 
&c,  where  ye  same  are  fixed  with  their  distance  of  25  yards  and  35  yards.  I  am,  Yo'  humb.  SerV,  Rich:  Farington 
Depty. 

Then  follows  the  list  :— 

Cripplegate  [probably  about  the  Gate],  Redcross  Street,  Barbican,  wide  part,  Whitecross  Street,  wide  part, 
at  25  yards  distance.  Jewin  Street,  Crowden  well  Alley,  Redcross  Square,  Nixon  Square,  Paul  Alley,  Barbican, 
narrow  part,  Princes  Street,  Bridgewater  Square,  Silver  Street,  Golden  Lane,  Brackley  Street,  Bridgewater  Gardens, 
Whitecross  Street,  narrow  part.  Cock  Alley,  Bowling  Alley,  Beech  Lane,  Half  Moon  Alley,  Fore  Street,  the  Two 
Posterns,  Hanover  Court,  Butler  Alley,  Grub  Street,  Moor  Lane,  Little  Moorfields,  Tenter  Alley,  Whites  Alley,  Rope- 
maker  Alley.  These  are  all  at  35  yards  distance.  The  number  of  Lamps  in  this  Ward  is  187. 

The  Inner  Ward  made  its  report  on  the  27th  April  in  the  same  year,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  eight  members  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  Ward,  with  Robt.  Molineux  as  the 
Deputy  :— 

Cripplegate  within  has  195  lamps.  In  Cheapside,  Wood  Street,  Milk  Street  and  Aldermanbury  they  are  25 
yards  apart  ;  (sic)  Gold  Street,  Cateaton  Street,  Maiden  Lane,  Love  Lane,  Silver  Street,  and  Monkwell  Street,  from 
25  to  35  yards  apart  ;  Addle  Street,  Phillip  Lane,  Honey  Lane,  the  Courts  in  Milk  Street,  Gutter  Lane,  Huging  Alley, 
Ffell  Street,  Jasper  Street,  London  Wall  and  all  the  Courts  and  Alleys  there,  and  the  Courts  in  Aldermanbury,  35 
yards  apart. 

These  lamps  were  no  doubt  all  lit  with  oil.1  The  above  reports  throw  some  light  (in 
every  sense  very  small)  on  the  illumination  of  the  streets  in  the  Ward  during  the  middle 
and  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  no  material  change  took  place  in  the  width 
or  in  the  general  construction  of  the  streets  in  either  Ward,  we  may  well  suppose  that  the 
number  of  lamps  and  their  distances  apart  remained  the  same  until  the  introduction  of 
gas  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  particulars  of  the  installation  of 
which  in  the  Ward  are  as  follows. 

The  present  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  at  the  centenary  (in  1912)  of  its  incorpo- 
ration by  Royal  Charter,  gave  an  account  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  gas  as  an 
illuminant.  It  is  there  stated  that  Mr.  F.  A.  Winsor  gave  a  public  exhibition  of  gas  in  1803- 
1804.  He  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  "  an  improved  oven,  stove,  or  apparatus  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  inflammable  Air,  Oil,  Pitch,  Tar  and  Acids  from,  and  reducing  into  Coke  and 
Charcoal,  all  kinds  of  Fuel."  In  proof  of  the  practicability  of  his  scheme  for  the  use  of  gas, 
he  lit  up  part  of  Pall  Mall  on  the  28th  January,  1807,  the  gas  being  conveyed  through  lead 
piping,  as  the  cost  of  iron  was  then  prohibitive.  He  seems  to  have  followed  this  public 
display  by  an  application  to  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  with  the  result  that  that 

(I)  Some  very  good  specimens  of  the  iron  holders  for  oil  lamps  can  still  be  seen  over  the  entrance  to  each  of 
the  Leathersellers'  Company's  houses  in  St.  Helen's  Place,  Bishopsgate. 
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body  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  members  of  the  Commission  to  view  the  experiment. 
This  was  a  bold  undertaking,  for  the  fear  of  explosions  and  other  accidents  in  the  use  of  the 
much  talked  of  new  illuminant  was  at  this  time  very  great. 

The  circular  is  as  follows,  and  as  will  be  seen  was  dated  six  months  after  the  lighting 
up  of  part  of  Pall  Mall : — 

Sir,  The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  having  had  an  offer  to  try  the  experiment  of  Lighting  the  Public  Lamps 
with  Gas,  the  same  will  be  put  in  execution  in  Golden  Lane  and  Beech  Street,  in  the  Ward  of  Cripplegate  Without, 
on  Monday  Night  next,  and  be  continued  every  night,  till  Monday  the  following  :  of  which  I  am  directed  to  give 
you  information  :  and  am  Sir,  Your  most  obedient  Servant,  W.  Bond,  Principal  Clerk.  Sewers'  Office  Guildhall 
loth  July,  1807. 

The  lighting  of  the  above  streets  was  continued  and  illumination  by  gas  was  generally 
adopted  ;  and  so  the  two  streets  named  in  the  circular  possess  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  first  streets  in  London  (after  a  part  of  Pall  Mall)  to  be  lit  by  gas.  It  was  not  until 
1813  that  Westminster  Bridge  was  so  lighted. 

Reports  in  the  Engineer's  Office  in  Guildhall  show  that  "  from  1832  to  1849,  every 
Court,  Alley  or  Place  was  lighted  with  Gas  Lamps  and  were  so  lighted  until  the  introduction 
of  Electric  Lighting." 

In  the  year  1878  Colonel  Haywood,  Engineer  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and 
Mr.  William  Bassingham,1  reported  to  the  Streets  Committee  on  the  Jablochoff  Electric 
Lamps  at  Paris,  and  from  that  time  the  question  of  the  efficient  lighting  of  the  City  of  London 
assumed  an  interest  which  has  continued  ever  since.  Demonstration  followed  demonstration, 
both  costly  and  extensive,  in  all  parts  of  the  City  by  new  forms  of  gas  and  improved  electric, 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  oil  lighting  (in  1889).  The  end  of  1893  saw  the  whole  of  the  main 
thoroughfares  of  the  City,  including  Barbican,  Redcross  Street,  Jewin  Street  and  Beech 
Street  (streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first  gas  lighting)  lighted  by  the  open  type  of  electric 
arc  lamps,  fixed  on  standards,  and  with  lanterns  designed  by  the  City  Engineer.  Fore 
Street  was  thus  lighted  by  June  I3th,  1891.  This  method  of  lighting  the  main  streets  of 
the  Ward  continued  until  1914,  but  the  more  economical  flame  arc  lamps  centrally  suspended 
across  the  street  on  a  span  wire  attached  to  the  house  fronts,  with  winch  boxes  and  lowering 
gear  for  raising  and  lowering  the  lamps,  were  installed  as  an  experiment  in  Cheapside  in  1910. 
The  experiment  was  successful  and  the  system  was  adopted,  Fore  Street,  Redcross  Street, 
Barbican,  and  Jewin  Street  being  so  lighted  in  the  spring  of  1914. 

The  side  streets  of  the  Ward,  however,  continued  to  remain  lighted  with  gas  lamps, 
but  not  with  the  flat  flame  burners  that  had  done  duty  for  nearly  a  century  ;  these  were 
discarded,  and  on  i5th  May,  1896,  the  Ward  was  selected  for  the  first  trial  of  the  Welsbach 
upright  incandescent  burners  and  mantles  for  public  lighting — Wood  Street  and  London 
Wall  being  chosen — and  some  seventeen  lamps  installed.  In  1898  it  was  found  that  the 
lamps  were  proving  satisfactory  and  giving  considerably  more  light  with  less  consumption 
of  gas. 

In  1911  these  burners  in  turn  gave  way  to  the  inverted  burner,  fixed  in  shadowless 
globe  lamps  without  ribs,  doing  away  with  the  old  square  lantern  with  its  ribs,  putty  and 
shadows.  The  new  gas  lamp  had  an  illumination  of  ninety  candles,  with  a  consumption 
of  3!  cubic  feet  per  hour,  against  fifteen  candles  with  a  consumption  of  5  cubic  feet  with 
the  flat  flame  burners.  Strangely  enough,  in  1911,  Golden  Lane  was  again  selected  for  a 
novel  experiment,  viz.,  that  of  centrally  suspended  gas  lamps  across  the  public-way,  with 
low  pressure  gas  giving  1,000  candle  power,  suspended  similarly  to  the  electric  lamps  in  the 
main  thoroughfares.  Although  some  high  pressure  gas  lamps  have  been  similarly  fixed  in 
several  of  the  main  roads  of  the  City,  Golden  Lane  is  the  only  thoroughfare  selected  for  this 

(i)  Mr.  Bassingham  was  a  much  respected  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  Ward, 
taken  a  very  early  practical  part  in  the  development  of  gas  lighting. 


His  forebears  had 
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particular  gas  light  experiment  ;  these  were  erected  25th  March,  1914,  107  years  after  the 
first  gas  light  experiments  in  that  same  thoroughfare.  The  lamps  are  suspended  on  either 
side  of  the  Cnpplegate  Institute. 

T?u  GAU,i]dhaU  Waf  li?hted  by  gas  uP°n  the  occasion  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet  in 
1815,  the  Alderman  of  Cnpplegate  Ward  (Matthew  Wood)  being  Lord  Mayor  The  public 
papers  teemed  with  extravagant  praise  of  the  new  light.  Its  mild  splendour  was  described 


as  : — 


Shedding  a  brightness  clear  as  Summer's  noon,  but  undazzling  and  soft  as  moonlight      Altogether  formins  a 
magnificent  combination  worthy  the  inauguration  of  the  presiding  Citizen  of  the  Great  City. 


PAVING. 

IN  the  sixteenth  century  even  the  principal  streets,  such  as  Redcross  Street,  Whitecross 
Street  and  Barbican,  were  altogether  unpaved,  but  in  the  following  century  a  freestone 
(fine  grained  sandstone)  pavement  was  laid  on  the  footways,  with  round  stones  hammered 
in  the  ground  for  the  carriageway,  but  so  uneven  that  wheeled  vehicles  had  great  difficulty 
in  making  their  way.  Very  little  change  was  made  for  many  a  long  year,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  any  real  improvement  in  the  paving 
of  the  footpaths  and  roadways  was  carried  out.  At  this  time  the  City  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  woke  up,  and  all  the  pathways  in  the  principal  streets  in  the  Ward  were  put  into  good 
repair,  and  the  roadways  paved  with  flat  cobble  stones  and  a  good  channelling  made  for 
passing  away  the  surface  water.  But  even  these  improvements,  which  were  made  from 
time  to  time  up  to  the  middle  of  the  century,  left  much  to  be  desired. 

It  may  be  fairly  stated  that  from  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  up  to  about 
1850  the  majority  of  the  carriageways  in  the  principal  streets  were  paved  with  a  material 
known  as  Macadam,  named  after  its  inventor,  but  from  this  time  that  material  was  gradually 
displaced  by  granite  pitching  or  cobbles.  In  consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  traffic 
that  passed  through  the  chief  streets,  these  blocks  soon  became  displaced,  the  angles  and 
edges  wore  away  and  the  surface  became  deformed  and  indented,  and  in  addition  to  this 
the  noise  caused  by  the  heavy  traffic  became  intolerable.  To  improve  this  condition  of 
things  numerous  suggestions  were  given  trial.  Wooden  paving  was  the  most  satisfactory 
of  those  fairly  tried,  and  was  especially  successful  where  great  quietness  was  desired,  but 
this  in  its  turn  gave  place  largely  to  a  new  substitute  called  Asphalt.  This  was  obtained 
from  a  mine  in  Val  de  Travers,  a  valley  in  Switzerland.  It  is  a  calcareous  rock  highly 
impregnated  with  pure  bitumen  (or  asphalt).  It  was  first  laid  in  the  City  in  Threadneedle 
Street  in  1869,  and  proved  satisfactory,  producing  no  dust  or  mud  ;  it  was  practically  noiseless 
and  economical  in  use,  wearing  well  for  (fifteen  to  twenty)  years  with  a  moderate  amount 
of  carriage  traffic  over  it.  In  1871  another  kind  of  asphalt  called  Limmer  (taken  from  a 
mine  of  that  name  near  the  town  of  Hanover)  was  tried  and  gave  satisfactory  results  and 
the  two  asphalts  then  became  generally  used.  It  is  said  that  at  this  time  (1871)  there  were 
forty-eight  miles  of  public  ways  in  the  City  ;  of  these  nine  miles  were  carriageways  subjected 
to  the  largest,  most  concentrated  and  most  destructive  wear,  but  asphalt  has  held  its  own. 
Cripplegate  Ward  in  1871  was  one  of  the  wards  chosen  for  experiments  in  the  paving  of 
roadways,  Wood  Street  from  Gresham  Street  to  London  Wall  being  paved  with  compressed 
asphalt.  A  report  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  dated  I7th  October,  1871,  recommending 
the  extended  use  of  asphalt,  was  signed  among  others  by  Henry  E.  Knight,  afterwards  Alder- 
man of  the  Ward,  1874-1917.  In  1875  the  Barbican  was  laid  with  Carey's  wood  pavement, 
which  remained  until  August,  1892,  when  it  was  relaid  with  Val  de  Travers  asphalt.  Beech 
Street,  Barbican,  in  May,  1894,  was  laid  with  the  pavement  of  the  Patent  Paving  Syndicate. 
This  pavement  was  composed  of  iron  rails  of  T  section  laid  across  the  street  in  a  bed  of 
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Addle  Street 

Asphalt 

1880 

Jewin  Street 

Wood 

Aldermanbury 

Asphalt 

1  878  Part 

London  Wall 

Asphalt 

M 

1880  Remainder 

Milton  Street 

Asphalt 

Barbican 

Wood' 

i875 

Moorfields 

Asphalt 

Asphalt 

1892 

Moor  Lane 

Asphalt 

Beech  Street 

Wood 

1877-8 

Milk  Street 

Asphalt 

Asphalt 

1895 

,, 

,, 

Bridgewater  Square 
Cripplegate  Bldgs. 
Falcon  Street 

Asphalt 
Asphalt 
Wood 

I9°5 
1875 
1875 

Monkwell  Street 
New  Basinghall  St. 
Noble  Street 

Asphalt 
Asphalt 
Asphalt 

Asphalt 

1886 

Redcross  Street 

Asphalt 

Falcon  Square 

Wood 

1875 

,, 

,, 

Asphalt 

1885 

Ropemaker  Street 

Asphalt 

ForeStreet 

Mineralised  Wood 

1875 

Silver  Street 

Wood 

Asphalt 

1883 

,, 

Asphalt 

Golden  Lane 

Asphalt 

1888 

Whitecross  Street 

Asphalt 

Gresham  Street 

Asphalt 

1873 

Well  Street 

Asphalt 

Hamsell  Street 

Asphalt 

1885 

Wood  Street 

Asphalt 

concrete.  The  rails,  2\  inches  in  width  and  about  3  inches  in  depth,  were  kept  in  position 
by  small  wooden  blocks.  They  were  about  3  inches  apart,  the  space  between  them  being 
filled  in  with  mastic  asphalt.  The  pavement  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  wear,  the  rails 
becoming  loose.  The  noise  made  by  the  traffic  passing  over  it  was  very  great,  and  it  was 
finally  removed  in  October. 

The  following  list  gives  the  dates  when  wood  and  asphalt  were  first  laid  in  the  carriage- 
ways of  the  streets  in  Cripplegate  :— 

1876 
1880 
1882 
1889 
1888 

1871   S.  end 

1878  N.end 
1876 

1877 
1876 

1879  Part 

1 888  Remainder 
1888 
1875 
1887 
1904 
1885 

1871,  1873  and 
1886 

It  may  be  taken  that  when  wood  or  asphalt  was  first  laid  in  a  street  in  the  Ward  it 
superseded  the  old  pitched  granite  or  cobbles. 

At  the  present  day  all  the  carriageways  in  the  Ward  are  paved  with  asphalt,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  yards  here  and  there,  where  there  is  little  or  no  vehicular  traffic. 

FOOTWAYS. 
An  experiment  was  made  in  1871  with  liquid  asphalt  for  footways. 

The  pavements  were  formed  in  the  following  manner  :  A  foundation  of  concrete  three 
inches  in  thickness  was  first  laid  over  the  whole  surface,  on  the  top  of  which  the  asphalt 
was  then  run  to  a  thickness  of  half-an-inch,  first  being  melted  in  boilers  and  applied  in  a 
liquid  state.  The  material  was  composed  of  Val  de  Travers  rock  mixed  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  clean  grit  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea,  obtained  from  the  scrapings  of  gravel  roads, 
and  to  this  was  added  a  small  quantity  of  bitumen  which  acted  as  a  solvent,  the  whole  being 
incorporated  in  the  cauldron  and  brought  to  a  boiling  state. 

Some  years  before  this  an  asphalt  footway  pavement  was  tried  in  London,  but  there 
docs  not  seem  to  be  any  record  as  to  its  success  or  not,  and  it  was  not  replaced. 

The  footways  on  the  west  side  of  Redcross  Street  were  paved  with  asphalt  by  the  Limmer 
Company  in  1878-9.  During  1900  the  footways  at  the  eastern  end  of  Fore  Street  were  paved 
with  a  new  form  of  asphalt,  not  powdered,  but  laid  in  flags  or  blocks  2\  inches  thick  and 
10  inches  square,  composed  of  a  top  layer  of  asphalt  and  a  bottom  layer  of  cement  compressed 
under  great  hydraulic  pressure  into  one  body,  the  joints  being  made  of  liquid  asphalt  or 
bituminic  substance.  The  patentee  claimed  that  this  class  of  pavement  had  for  many  years 
been  laid  in  Frankfort-on-Main  and  in  many  of  the  principal  German  cities,  including 
Berlin. 

In  July,  1912,  the  footways  of  Aldermanbury,  which  were  previously  laid  with  York 
flagstones,  were  re-paved  with  Limmer  asphalt. 
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THE    COURT    OF    JUDGES. 

A  BODY  termed  the  Court  of  Judges  seems  to  have  been  established  in  the  ward  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  from  what  can  be  gathered  from  fragmentary 
information  contained  in  rough  minute  books  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  during 
the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  would  seem  that  the  members  composing  it  were 
chiefly  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  outer  ward  ;  who,  carrying  on  their  professions  and 
businesses,  and  living  within  its  boundaries,  were  glad  to  have  opportunities  of  social  inter- 
course at  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  hostelries  in  the  ward,  where  they  could  discuss 
the  ward  and  parish  affairs,  and  no  doubt  influence  the  selection  of  its  representatives  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Council,  and  to  the  various  offices  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles.  It  always 
prided  itself  on  being  a  law-abiding  body,  "  fearing  God  and  honouring  the  King."  It  passed 
a  resolution  in  1793  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  Europe  was  disturbed  by  revolution  expressing 
"  attachment  to  King  and  Constitution  and  its  bitter  detestation  of  those  levelling  and 
republican  principles  which  had  of  late  been  so  industriously  circulated  by  seditious  and 
disaffected  men." 

Similar  opinions  no  doubt  influenced  the  members  during  the  following  century,  but 
such  did  not  prevent  them  from  advocating  and  assisting  to  carry  out  many  legitimate 
reforms  in  the  ward  and  parish,  and  no  doubt  to  it  was  largely  due  the  increase  in  the  number 
(from  four  to  eight)  of  the  representatives  of  the  ward  in  Common  Council,  in  1826.  Rules 
for  the  early  management  of  the  Court  seem  to  have  been  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  it  was  not  until  1882  that  a  set  was  agreed  to,  and  duly  recorded. 

In  addition  to  the  rules,  there  was  a  series  of  fines  that  members  were  expected  to  pay 
on  what  were  called  "  Jubilees."  Amongst  others  was  one  that  every  Judge  upon  his 
marriage,  family  increase,  or  such  temporal  preferments  as  are  underwritten,  shall  pay  a 
sum  of  not  less  than  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  which  is  to  be  paid  to  the  President  within 
one  month  after  such  event,  if  longer  to  pay  double  :  Marriage,  every  child  born  alive, 
marriage  of  children,  Sidesman,  Overseer,  Guardian,  Churchwarden,  Assessor  of  Land  Tax, 
Common  Councilman,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Liveryman  of  a  Company,  Master  of  a  Company, 
Town  Clerk,  Chamberlain,  Alderman,  Sheriff,  Lord  Mayor,  Member  of  Parliament.  A 
rule  calculated  to  promote  harmony  was  "  that  no  warm  dispute  or  provoking  language 
be  countenanced,"  a  substantial  fine  being  inflicted  on  all  those  who  offended.  Weekly 
meetings  were  regularly  held  until  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
principal  residents  having  almost  entirely  removed  to  the  suburbs,  it  became  increasingly 
difficult  to  obtain  the  attendance  of  sufficient  numbers  to  carry  on,  and  so  this  old  institution 
came  to  an  end. 

A  number  of  portraits  of  past  Presidents  and  important  members  of  the  Court,  which 
in  the  course  of  time  had  been  gathered  together,  were  deposited  at  the  Cripplegate  Institute 
in  Golden  Lane  and  hung  on  the  walls  of  a  room  now  called  the  "  Judges'  Room." 


THE    FORTUNE    THEATRE. 

THE  suppression  of  stage  plays  and  the  erection  of  playhouses  in  and  about  the  City 
were  constant  subjects  of  complaint  between  the  Court  of  Aldermen  and  the  Lords 
of  the  Council.     In  June,  1600.  it  was  ordered  that  there  should  only  be  two  play- 
houses in  the  vicinity  of  the  City,  namely,  one  in  Surrey,  the  Globe  on  the  Bankside,  and 
one  in  Middlesex,  the  Fortune  in  Golden  Lane,  the  latter  taking  the  place  of  the  Curtain 
in  Shoreditch.     A  short  account  of  the  Fortune  Theatre  may  perhaps  be  permitted  here, 
for  although  not  strictly  within  the  ward  of  Cripplegate,  being  but  a  few  yards  without 
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the  City  boundary,  it  must  have  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the  life  of  the  ward,  and  much 
frequented  by  the  inhabitants. 

In  1599  Edward  Alleyn  purchased  for  £240  a  thirty-three  years'  lease  of  a  plot  of  ground, 
about  128  feet  square,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  and  on  this  the  above-named  theatre  was 
built.  In  the  so-called  Ryther's  Map  of  London  about  1630-40  a  picture  of  a  circular 
building  of  what  might  well  be  the  theatre  is  seen  standing  in  an  open  space  about 
half-way  between  Golden  Lane  and  Whitecross  Street.  It  is  said  there  were  tenements  on 
the  edge  of  both  the  above-named  streets,  but  a  way  was  made  through  those  in  Golden 
Lane,  leading  to  the  theatre. 

The  "open  space"  mentioned  above  was  where  a  street  called  Playhouse  Yard  passes 
between  Golden  Lane  and  Whitecross  Street  at  the  present  day.  The  theatre  was  built 
in  1600  by  Peter  Street,  the  builder  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  for  Philip  Henslowe  and  Edward 
Alleyn,  the  latter  the  founder  of  several  of  St.  Giles'  charities,  and  of  Dulwich  College.  It 


A  BUILDING  IN  GOLDEN  LANE,  LONG  REPUTED  TO  BE  THE  REMAINS  OF  THE  FORTUNE  THEATRE. 

Drawn  by  Hositicr  Shepherd,  1811. 

seems  to  have  been  of  large  size  for  the  period,  for  Middleton  and  Dekker,  in  the  "  Roaring 
Girl,"  produced  here  in  1611,  say  : 

"  A  roaring  girl,  whose  notes  till  now  ne'er  were, 
Shall  fill  with  laughter  our  vast  Theatre." 

The  title  "  Fortune  "  was  derived  from  a  figure  placed  over  the  principal  entrance, 
and  which  is  referred  to  in  Heywood's  old  play,  "  The  English  Traveller." 

Old  Lio  :   Sirra,  come  downe. 

Reig  :    Not  till  my  Pardon's  sealed,  I'le  rather  stand  heere 
Like  a  Statue,  in  the  Fore-front  of  your  house 
For  ever  ;  like  the  picture  of  Dame  Fortune 
Before  the  Fortune  Playhouse. 
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MAP    OF    THE    WARD. 
From  Maitland's  History  of  London.       1756. 
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In  H.  B.  Baker's  History  of  the  London  Theatres,  1904,  it  is  stated  that  the  greatest 
dramatists  of  the  day,  always  excepting  Shakespeare,  wrote  for  its  stage.  Tradition  has 
it  that  Alleyn,  when  performing  here  in  a  play  which  had  a  dance  of  devils  in  it,  saw 
one  too  many  on  the  stage,  which  had  such  an  effect  on  him  that  he  immediately  forsook 
the  theatrical  profession,  and  founded  Dulwich  College,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  1626. 

On  the  Qth  December,  1621,  the  theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  rebuilt  of  brick 
with  a  tiled  roof  and  on  a  larger  scale  ;  the  old  circular  shape  was  reverted  to,  and  the  new 
structure  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1623.  The  building  was  used  as  a  theatre 
until  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  when,  like  all  other  buildings  of  a  similar  character, 
it  was  closed.  It  apparently  stood  unoccupied  until  1662,  for  in  that  year  we  find  the 
Dulwich  College  authorities  referring  to  it  as  "  the  late  ruinous  and  now  demolished 
Fortune  Playhouse."  It  is  said  that  a  street  was  then  run  through  it  and  twenty-three 
tenements  raised  upon  the  ground. 

As  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect  the  building 
illustrated  on  p.  322  with  the  Fortune  Theatre,  and  from  the  very  definite  account  of  the 
latter's  demolition  given  above,  it  cannot  possibly  claim  to  be  even  a  part  of  that  building. 
It  may  be  a  building  subsequently  erected  as  a  place  of  amusement  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood after  the  theatre  was  demolished  and  the  name  "  Fortune  Theatre  "  given  to  it.1 
A  building  as  shown  on  p.  322  was  certainly  standing  in  Golden  Lane  in  1825,  when  a 
correspondent  of  "  Arliss's  Pocket  Magazine  "  described  a  visit  to  what  was  supposed  to  be 
the  then  existing  remains  of  the  theatre.  The  writer  says  (inter  alia)  :  "  It  stood  near  the 
end  of  Golden  Lane,  which  is  one  of  the  most  crowded  and  filthy  lanes  London  can  boast  of. 
The  house  is  built  of  lath  and  plaster,  all  but  the  upper  storey,  which  is  brick  and  seems  to 
have  been  added  some  time  in  the  last  [eighteenth]  century.  The  King's  Arms,  curiously 
carved,  still  appear  on  it,  together  with  two  other  figures,  but  when  we  look  at  them,  and 
then  at  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  or  houses,  we  cannot  help  exclaiming  in  Shakespeare's 
words  '  To  what  base  uses  may  we  come,  Horatio.'  ' 

The  writer  further  states  that  no  vestige  of  the  figure  from  which  the  theatre  took 
its  name  remained.  We  have  no  note  of  the  building  after  this  time,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  demolished  soon  after. 

(i)  More  probably  a  building  called  The  Nursery,  a  school  for  the  education  of  children  for  the  stage, 
established  pursuant  to  a  patent  granted  by  Charles  II  to  William  Legge,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Dartmouth. 
Pepys  has  several  references  in  his  Diary  to  it. 

No  IE. — I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Joseph  Quincy  Adams'  excellent  work  on  Shakespearean  playhouses,  published  in  1920, 
for  some  of  the  facts  in  the  above  account,  particularly  the  one  relating  to  the  demolition  of  the  Playhouse  in  1662. 
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MAP    OF    THE    WARD. 
From  Collingridge's  City  of  London  Directory  Map.      1908. 
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